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2. HORATII FLACCT 


Tx . 
FE *SVETONIO. 


: UINTUS Ho ATIs Firlaccvus, 
Venuſinus, patre, ut ipſe quidem tradit, 
+ libertino, & exaCtiqnum coactore; ut verd cre- 
ditum eſt, ſalſamentario: cùm illi quidam in 
altercatione exprobraſſet, Quoties ego vidi pa- 
trem tuum brachio ſe emungentem ? Bello Phi- 
lippenſi || excitus a M. Bruto Imperatore, Tri- 
bunus militum meruit: victiſque partibus, ve- 
nia impetrati, ſcriptum Quæſtorium compara- 
vit: ac primo g Mæcenati, mox Auguſto in gra- 
tiam inſinuatus, non mediocrem in amborum a- 
micitia locum tenuit. Mæcenas quantopere eum 
dilexerit, ſatis demonſtratur illo epigrammate: 


Ni ſe viſceribus meis, Horati, 
Plus jam diligo, tu tuum ſodalem 
* Ninnio me videas ftrigoſiorem. 


| Sed multo magis extremis, tali ad Auguſtum 
clogio; N 


FHoratii Flacci, ut mei, eſto memor. 


Auguſtus epiſtolarum quoque ei officium ob- 
tulit, ut hoc ad Mæcenatem ſcripto ſigni ficat; 
Ante ipſe ſuſſiciebam ſcribendis epiſtolis amicorum : 

| nunc 


* Porfhyrion, one of the moſt ancient Commenta- 
tors upon Horace, Expreſsly attributes this Life of 
our Author to Suctonius; and the Stile of that Biogra- 
pher, as Mr. Dacier obſerves, is diſcernible thro' the 
whole Piece. 


+ Sat. 6. L. 1. 


He was then a Student at Athens. See Epiſt. 2. 


2 


$ In the Manner this is related, one would ima- 
gine, that Horace was not known to Mecenas, till 
ter he had made his Peace with Augu/tus, and 
bought the above- mention'd Place; whereas, on the 
Contrary, it was thro' the Intereſt of that Favourite, 
that he obtain'd bis Pardon frem. Auguſtus, and the 
Reſtitution of his Eſtate, © Suetonirs muſt, therefore, 
mean the Time when Herace began to be admitted to 


the Familiarity of Meæcenas, to a Share in his Corfi- 
dence and Pleaſures. . 


THE LIFE 

90 , 
HORACE, 
WRITTEN BY SUETONIUS. 
ORACE was of Vexvus1v u, and, 
as himſelf relates, the Son of a Freed- 


man, a Collector of Taxes; but whom common 
Fame hath degraded into a Merchant of Pud- 


dings and Sauſages z which Report had proba- 


bly no other Foundation than the Sarcaſm of a 
certain Perſon, who, in a Diſpute with him one 
Day, faid, How often have 1 ſeen your Fa- 
ther wipe his Noſe with bis Elbow? In the 
Philippic War, he was early engaged by BR u- 
us in the Cauſe of Liberty, and honour'd by 
him with a Tribuneſhip in his Army. After 
the Defeat of that Party, having obtain'd his 


Pardon, he purchaſed a Secretary's Place in the 


Cuſtoms. The firſt Thing he aſpir'd to was to 

et into the good Graces of Myecenss, in which 
he ſoon ſucceeded; and then inſinuated himſelf 
into the Favour of Auguſtus, and ever after held 


a conſiderable Place in the Heart of that Prince, 


and in that of his chief Miniſter. The Friend- 


ſhip which this Favourite had for him abun- 


dantly appears in the following Epigram : 

Dear Hoxacx, if ſo lov'd as Thee, 

Z'en my own Bowels are by me, 

Like foriveld Nix ius, may I ſhow - 

A juſt annihilated Beau. 

But it ap 
nobler Light, in thoſe few Words which he 
wrote to Auguſtus, when he was on his Death- 
Bed: I conjure you to be as mindful of Hor Act 
as of me. AuGusTvs offer d him the Poſt 


of 2 his Cloſet, and wrote to Mecenas, 
to ſignify his Mind in that Reſpect: Hitherto 


' 1 have been able, without the Aſſiſtance of any 


Perſon, to write to my Friends; but being now 
over - burtben'd 


* This was the Reading of the learned Voss1vs. 
Ninnius Craſſus was a Poet of that Time, as remark- 


able for his meagre Lankneſs, as Herace for his 


plump Corpulency. 
42 


in a much ſtronger, as well as 


$ Ole - 


_ 


10 Hos ATI VIA. 
nunc occupatiſſimus & infirmus, Ileratium noſ- 
trum te cupis adducere. Veniet igitur ab iſtd pa- 
rafttics menſa ad hanc regiam, & nos in epiſtolis 
"fertbendis adjuvdbit. Ac ne reculanti quidem 
aut ſuccenſuit quicquam, aut amicitiam ſuam 
ſuggerere deſtitit. Extant epiſtolæ, à quibus, 
> ergumenti gratia, pauca ſubjeci. Sume tibi a- 
liquid furis apud me, tanquam fi conviftor mibi 
"fueris. Rette enim, & non temere feceris: quo- 
nam id uſus mibi tecum efſe volui, fi per valetu- 
dinem tam fiert poſſet. Et rurſus: Tui qualem 
habam memoriam, poteris ex Septimio quaque neſ- 
tro audire: nam incidit ut coram ills fieret a me 
Tur mentio. Neque enim, fi tu ſuperbus amiciti- 
am moſtram ſpreviſti, ideo nos quoque AN © r- 
NEP®PONOT MEN. Prætereaà ſæpe eum, in- 
ter alios jocos, putiſſimum penem, & homuncio- 
nem lepidiſimum appellat : unaque & altera li- 
beralitate locupletavit. Scripta quidem ejus uſ- 
que adeò probavit; manſuraque perpetuò cre- 
didit, ut non modò Seculare carmen compo- 
nendum injunxerit; ſed & 5 Vindelicam victori- 
am Tiberii Druſique, privignorum ſuorum: e- 
umque coegerit propter hoc, tribus Carminum 
libris ex longo intervallo quartum addere: poſt 
Sermones verò lectos quoſdam, nullam ſui men- 
tionem factam ita ſit queſtus; Iratum me tibi 
ſcito, qudd non in pleriſque ejuſmodi ſcriptis me. 
cum potiſimmuùm loquaris. An vereris ne apud 
poſteras infame tibi fit, quod videaris familiaris 
nobis eſſe? Expreſſitque Eclogam, cujus initium 
= 


Cum tot ſuſtineas & tanta negotia ſolus, | 
Nes Ttalas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
| Legibus 


* 


Ode 4. and 14. L. 4. DE. 


Tus Lirt or Horace. 


ever -burthen'd with the Weight of Buſineſs and 
Infirnuties, I wiſh you would bring your H o- 
RACE to me. He will then leave your Table, 
where he has only the Place of a PARASIT R, 
for my Royal one, and will belp me to write my 


Letters. He was not diſguſted at Horace's re- 
fuſing this Office, but continued to be his Friend 


as much as ever. There are ſome of his Let- 


ters yet extant, which are a ſufficient Proof of 


this, out of which I have tranſcrib'd what fol- 
lows. Prithee take. ſome. Freedom with me, as 
if you had a conſtant Place at my Table; and 
don't be afraid of offending me: For you. know 
very well, that. I would have had you to have 
lived with. me in that Manner, if your Health 
would hade permitted. And in another Letter: 
Our Friend SEP T1IMIUS can inform you after 
what manner 1 remember you; for I happen'd to 
ſpeak of you before bim. Altho' you were ſo 
proud as to decline my Friendſhip, yet I do not 


return the Compliment by the Pride of a recipro- 


cal Neglect. There are alſo, many other Letters, 
wherein he rallies him, calling him he. /zrtle 
Debauchee, and the very agreeable little Droll. 
On two different Occaſions, he manifeſted his 
Liberality to him with a princely Magnificence. 
And lik'd his Verſes ſo well, and was fo 
firmly . perſuaded that they would deſcend to 
the lateſt Poſterity, that he, not only order'd 
him to compoſe the CARMEN SicUuLARE, 
but likewiſe to celebrate the Victory of Tiberius 
and Dru ſus, and oblig'd him, for this Reaſon, 
to add a fourth Book to the other three, which 
he had publiſh'd a long Time before. Having 
alſo read ſome of his Satyrs and Epiſtles, he was 
offended that he had made no mention of him, 


and complain'd of it in theſe Terms: Know, 


that I am angry with you, that in moſt of om 
Writings you don't addreſs yourſelf to me. Are 
you afraid that it will, one Day, be a Blemiſh 
upon your Reputation, to be thought of the Num- 
ber of my Friends? and by this he drew from 
him the Epiſtle which begins: 


While you, great Ruler of the Worlds Affairs, 
Alone ſuſtain a mighty Empire's Cares, 


: The State with tutelary Arms defend, 
 Adorn with Manners, and with Laws amend, 


T* intrude 
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Hos ATII VITA. 


Legibus emendes; in publica commoda peccem, 
Si lengo ſermone morer tua tempera, Ceſar. 


Habitu corporis brevis fuit, atque obe ſus; qualis 
& A ſemetipſo in * Satyris deſcribitur, & ab Au- 
guſto, hac epiſtola z Pertulit ad me Diony/ius 
libellum tuum: quem ego (ne accuſem brevitatem) 
quantuluſcunque eft, boni conſulo. Vereri autem 
mibi videris ne mejores libelli tui fint, quam ipſe 
es: ſed, ſi tibi flatura deeft, corpuſculum non de- 
et. Hague licebit in ſextariolo ſgfibas;, cùm cir- 
cuitus voluminis tui fit OTKEQAEETATOSL, 
ficut eſt ventriculi tui. 

Vixit plurimùm in ſeceſſu ruris ſui Sabini, 
aut Tiburtinĩi: domuſque ejus oſtenditur circa 


Tiburni luculum. Vencrunt in manus meas & 


elegi ſub ejus titulo, & Epiſtola proſa oratione, 
quaſi commendantis ſe Mæcenati. Sed utraque 
falſa puto: nam Elegi vulgares, Epiſtola autem 
obſcura; quo vitio minimè tenebatur. Natus 
eſt vi. Id. Decemb. L. Cotta & L. Torquato 
Conſulibus. Deceſſit v. Cal. Decemb. $C. Mar- 
cio Cenſorino & C. Aſinio Gallo Conſulibus, 
+poſt nonum & quinquageſimum annum: hære- 
de Auguſto palam nuncupato; cùm urgente vi 
valetudinis, non ſufficeret ad obſignandas teſta- 
menti tabulas. Humatus & conditus eſt ex- 
tremis Eſquiliis, juxta Mzcenatis tumulum. 


* Sat. 3. L. 2. 

In the Year of Rome 688. 

$ In the Year 745. 

+ But from the 8th of December 688, to the 27th 
of November 745, there will be found Eleven Days 


Taz Lirs or Hoxacn © v 


＋ intrude, with long Eſſays, upon your Time, 
Againſt the Public Welfare were @ Crime. 


He wes little and plump, as he has drawn 
his own Picture in his Satyrs, and as it is drawn 
by AvevusTus, in the following Letter to 
him: Drowny$1vs brought me your little Book, 
which, notwithſlanding it's Brevity, is very ac. 
ceptable to me. But you ſeem to be under no 
ſmall Apprebenſion, left your Books ſpould be big- 
ger than yourſelf buwever what you want in 
Stature you have in Plumpneſs ; and notEing bin- 
ders but that you may write in @ little Box, fince 
your Book, like yourſelf, runs all into Belly. 

He paſs'd moſt of his Fs: in his belov'd 
Retreat in the Country of Sabinum, or Tibur ; 
and his Houſe is yet to be ſeen near the little 
Grove conſecrated to Tiburnus. 

Some Elegies under his Name have come to 
my Hands, and an Epiltle in Proſe, wrote, as it 
ſeems, to recommend the Care of his Fortune 
to Mezcenas; but I am of opinion they are ſpu- 
rious ; for the Elegies are in a vulgar Taſte, and 
the Epiſtle obſcure, a Fault of which he cannot 
juſtly be ſuſpected. = M 

He was born on the 8th of December, under 
the Conſulate of L. Cotta and L. Torquatus ; 
and died on the 27th of November, when C. 
Marcius Cenſcrinus and C. Aſinius Gallus were 
Conſuls, in his 57th Year, having named Au- 
Fahne for his Heir, his Illneſs not permitting 

im to ſign a Will. He was interred at the far- 
ther End of the Z/quiline, near the Sepulchre of 
Meacenas. | 


wanting of fifty ſeven Years compleat. So manifeſt 
an Error can be attributed only to the Copyiſt. 
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| fi Ove I. Ad Macinarte. 
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SGrammarians, 


not ſcrupled to place it at the 


Critic ſeems mi 
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LIBER PRIMUS. 


mm 


ECENAS atavis edite regibus, 

20 O & præſidium & dulce decus meum : 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegiſſe juvat; metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos. 

Hunc, ſi mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus; 
Illum, fi proprio condidit horreo 

- Quidquid de Lybicis verritur areis; 
Gaudentem patrios findere ſarculo 
Agres; Attalicis conditionibus 
Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum, pavidus nauta, ſecet mare. 


LuQtantem 


The Word Ode was not introduced into the Latin Lan- 
guage until about the third or fourth Century, and was then 
Art aeg to indicate any Pieces of Lyric Poetry. The 
| iving that Horace has more than once 


10 


uſed the Word Carmen to ſigni 
cad of his Odes, although 
there be not any Probability that he deſigned to make it 
their general Title. S4 D. 

But with ReſpeR to the latter Part of this Kemark the 
en; this Title being expreſsly acknow- 
ledged by Suetonius in his Life of our Author. 

This Ode, tho' placed in the Front, was apparently writ- 
ten after a Number of others; but it ſtands as a Ledication 
of 8 Poet's to his r Mzcenas. Dac. 

And was pro compoſed for that very Pu J 

Verl. 2 Daus Cilmus \» {inal emp diſtin- 


4 urge in the Roman Hiſtory, by having been ſo many 


ears the Favourite of Auguſtus ; yet is he more illuſtrious 
by the Protection and Encouragement which he gave to 
Men of Genius and Letters. SAN. 
_ His Character is thus finely drawn by Vell. Paterculus ; 
Fir, ubi-res vigiliam rs os exſomnit, frovidens at- 
gue agen feiems. Sina vero aliguid ex negotio rcmitti poſſet, 


* orio ac mollitiis parne ultra faminam furns, When Buſineſs 


„M- 


this kind of Poetry, have 
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THE FIRST BOOK 
OF THE 


LEG ACE 


O.F 


OR 4 CE. 
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Tranſlated by Mr. Bxomwicn. 


. 
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Oo I. To Mx cz AS. 


CE NAS ſprung from ſcepter'd Anceſtors,, 

My Fortreſs, my lov'd Ornament ! 

Some glory, in the rapid Courſe, t' hare gather'd 
Olympic Duſt, where the Goal ſhun'd 

With fervid Wheels, and the ennobling Palm 
Lift to the Gods Earth's Godlike Lords. 

The Man, whom Rome's uncertain Crowd contends. 
To her chief Honours to advance ; 

Or him, whoſe private Gran'ry hath engroſs d 
All Ceres, from her Lybian Floor, 


- Sweeps pleas' d; or him, who with the Share delights. 


To turn his own paternal Fields ; 
You ne'er will, even on Attalean Terms, 
Bribe in a Cyprian Keel to plough, _ 
A trembling Sailor, the Myrtoan Main. 


uired his Attention, He was a Stranger to Sleep, and 
iſcovered the greateſt Sagacity and Addreſs. But, as ſoon. 


as he co Id diſengage himielf, He diflolved in Luxury and 
Indoleyce, almoft beyond the Softneſs of Woman. N 
His Dilcent from the Kings of Etruria has the concurrent 
Teſtimony of ſeveral of the Poets. Macenas gu, Etraſce 
de ſanguine Rigum. Proper. — Macenas atavis regibus or- 
tus eques. Martial. — Cai ſceptris celebratum nomen Etruſcis. 


Sil. Italicus. K 
4. Metaque ferwidit, wg, The Turning the Goal was 
a Circumſtance of no ſmall Hazard. Thoſe whd have read 


the Deſcription which Sophocles, in his Electra, has given 
of a Chariot Race, wherein he feigns that Oreſtes was kill- 
ed, will not wonder that Amphitryon, in Theocritus, takes 
upon himſelf the Trouble of inſtructing Hercules in this 
Art; And that, in Homer, Neſtor gives his Son particular 
Precepts upon this Head. b 6. 
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THE FIRST. 
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THE FIRST 


B O O K. 


By the Rev. Mr. PHILIIT Francis. 
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SET V 


Ovz I To M acxnas. 


Thou, whoſe Birth illuſtrious ſprings 
From fair Etruria's ancient Kings, 
Mzcenas, to whoſe Guardian "Name 

I owe my Fortune and my Fame ; 

In Clouds th' Olympic Duſt to roll, 

To turn with kindling Wheels the Goal, 
And gain the Palm, victorious Prize, 
Exalts a Mortal to the Skies, 

This Man, to Honours rais'd ſupreme, 
By Rome's inconſtant loud Acclaim; 
Another, if from Lybia's Plain 
He ftores bis private Barn with Grain 
A Third, who with unceaſing Toil 
Plows chearful his paternal Soil; 

Wille in their ſeveral Wiſhes bleft,. 
Not all the Wealth by Kings poſſeſt, 
Shall tempt, with fearful Souls, to brave 
The Terrors of the foamy Wave. 


n 
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6. Evehit ad Des.] Horace compares the Victors in the 
1 * 3 Gods, as elſewhere he calls them 
eſtes, uſe of that Felicity ( ſeeming to partake of 
more than mortal Condition ) 2 — the Re- 
mainder of their Lives, and which Pindar ſti 
ty ſweet as Honey. 
à vxay R orels auf Biorw 
ix οντ TAY was. | 
They were honoured with Statues, had the firſt Seats in 
femblies, and were entertained at the public Expence. 
7- Hunc, /i mobilium..). In the fix following Lines, if we 
anderſtand three different Characters of Ambition, Avarice, 
nd a Country - Life, we ſhall find a beautiful Variety in 
ie Senſe of the Poet, On the contrary, if we make lum 
gree with GCandentem, we ſhall not only give two Paſſions 
o the ſame Perſon, But tuo Paſſions not frequently found 
ogether: An Avarice of Hoarding, and a Chearfulneſs of 


I 
our. For it is hardly — Ch that the 
” 
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A Tranqui- | 
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By Mr. CaEEOR. 


> 


Ovz I. To MAcrznas. 


Mr, y 
My Joy, my Guard, and ſweeteſt Good 5 
Some love with rapid Wheels to raiſe 
_ Olympian Duſt, and gather Praiſe ; 
Where Races won, and Palms beſtow'd, 
Do lift a King into a God: 
And ſome in high Commands are proud, 
That great Preferment of the Crowd ; 
Blown by their Breath the Bubble flies, O 
Gaz d at a while, then breaks and "Go 
Another ploughs his. Father's Fields, 
His Barn holds all that Lybia yields; 
And hopes of Wealth and Worlds of Gain, 
Shall never tempt him from the Plain; 
Or draw his fearful Soul to ride 
In feeble Ships, and ſtem the Tide: 


The 
# 6 - 


| neſs, which would collect all the Corn of Africa, can be u- 
nited with the Moderation of Him, whoſe whole Pleaſure is 
the Cultivation of his Eftate. 2 

Hun þ, &c. repreſents a Man whoſe Ambition aims at 
the higheſt Fmployments in the State; Mum „i, gives us an 
Image of a rich and covetous Corn - Factor; and Gau,, 
ches nor Honours, but is chearfully employed in the Culti- 
vation of his Lands. 

12. Attalicis crnditionitus.) Alluding to that Attalus _ - 
King of Pergamus who was firnamed Philemetor, was the 
laſt of his Family, and left the Roman People his Heir. 
Not only the Wealth of this Prince, like that of Crœſus, 
paſs'd inio a Proverb; but they alſo ſaid an Httalean Stuffs... 
an Attalcan Habit; to expreſs the Richneſs and Magnyfi- 
cence of eitker. | a 5 8 

14. Myrtoum ) Part of the Ægean Sea, ſtormy, and ren- 
dered ſtill more dangerous by a great Number of RO⁹¼me 
and Iſlands. | [ 
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A 2 15. Luft antems: 


is the Picture of a Country- Farmer, who neither deſires Ri- 
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Tit Fracer Car. Lib. 1. 
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LuQantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
Mercator metuens, otium & oppidi 
Laudat rura ſuf: mox reficit rats 
Quaſſas, indocilis pauperiem pati. | 
Eſt qui nec veteris pocula Maſfici, 5 9085 
Nec partem ſolido demere de die 20 
Spernit, nunc viridi membra ſub arbuto 


Stratus, nunc ad aquæ lene caput ſacræ. 


- Deteſtata, Manet ſub Jove frigido 


. Sublimi feriam ſidera vertice. 


Multos caſtra juvant, & lituo tubæ 

Permiſtus ſonitus, bellaque matribus 

25 
Venator, teneræ conjugis immemor; | 
Seu viſa eſt catulis cerva fidelibus, 

Seu rupit teretes Marſus aper plagas. 

Me doctarum ederæ præmia frontium 
Dis miſcent ſuperis; me gelidum nemus, 
Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori 


Secernunt populo; ſi neque tibias 


Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Leſboum refugit tendere barbiton. 
Quòd fi me lyricis vatibus inſcres, 35 


2 


the Greeks Ls and Natoz-phyros, and by the Italians La- 


beccis, is one of the moſt outragious. Hence our Author 
in the fourth Ode gives it the Epithet præcipitim; and Vir- 
gil- that of geber proceillis. 


19. Feteris Pocula MH.) This Wine was formerly in 
great Eſteem, is at preſent known by the Name M 1 


and gros in Campania, on Hill called Monte: M:»/o. 
20. Nec part-m.) The folld Day was an entire Day of 
twelve Hours. The Romans ſeldom eat, (at leaf they had 
no regular Meal) until Evening, and the Voluptuaty is here 
ſaid co take away from the ſolid Day (perhaps from the 
Buſineſs and Sobriety of it,) by beginning his Feaſts before 
Sun - ſet. Wor 2 2 RUQUIUS. 
Or, Pars may very well ſignify the Moizty or H FA as 
Dacier interprets. it; and then we muſt underftand ſuch a 


© Folaptuary as began tis Revel fo early in the Day as 


don. This Catullus calls de die facere convivia, and 
mentions it as a Reproach : . a 
Vos convi via, ſumptuoſa laute 
Pet” De tie facitis. re, 
For your Parts, you begin your coſtly aud luxurious Ban- 
vets at High- Day. De die, at Noon, as de no#e, at 
fe (171-4: _ | 


Uf jugulent homines furgunt de node latrones. 


. 
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Which Mothers hate. The Night beneath chill Fove, 


Is. Lactantem Africum.) The Wind AfFteus, called by 


aun , T Ps 
= 


Tax Ov24 07 Hon: 

The Merchant when the rude South-welt | 
Fights with th Jcarian Billows,  ſcar'd, extolls 

A Country Life; where Pleaſure ſmiles, 
Thro' each chaſte rural Scene, to Safety awed ! 

But ſoon refits his ſhatter d Bark; f 
Untutor'd with meek Penury to dwell. 

There is who nor the roſy Bowl, — 
With vet ran Maſſie crown d, declines, nor Part 

To borrow from the ſolid Day, 
His Limbs beneath cool Verdures ſpread, or where 

Soft flows ſome hallow'd Fount. The Camp, 


= 
* 


The Trumpet and ſhrill Clarion's mingled Voice, 


With Numbers have their Charms, and Ware 


Unmindful of his tender Spouſe, 


_ "The Hunter wears, whether his well-train'd Dogs 


Keep the fleet Hind in View, or burſts 

: Indignant from his Toils the Marſyan Boar. 
Thee to th' Immortals th* Ivy Wreath, 

Which triumphs round the learned. Brow, hath rais'd, 
The breezy: Grove and light-foot Choir 

Of Nymphs and Satyrs, from th' inglorious Throng, 
Sequeſter and diſtinguiſh me ; | 

If nor Euterpe ſilence her ſweet Flute, 
Nor Polyhymnia refuſe 

To wake the Leſb;an String. But ſhould you deign 
Among fam'd Lyric Bards t' enrol | 

Your Poet's Name, exulting I ſhall hide 

Amidſt the Stars my Front ſublime, 


N ODE 
22. 4que ſacre. ). All Fountains of Water were ſuppoſ- 
* ed by the Heathens to have their tutelary Deities ; to whom 
Groves were dedicated, Chapels conſecrated, and Altars e- 
rected, 
25. Sub Fove frigide.) The calling the Air Jupiter was 
an ancient Phraſe, eſpecially in the Larguage of Poetry. 


Ific oft hic Jupiter quem dico, quem Græci vocast acrem. 
Ennivs. 


27. Catulis fidelibus.) Dogs faithful in their Purſuit of 
the 55 ns hunt true, e/ neither loſe, nor balk the 
Scent, as the Sportſmen term it. The Fidelity of Dogs to 
their Maſters is foreign to the Purpoſe here, as Dacier re- 
marks. | 


29. dare] The' Muſes and Bacchus wear Garlandy of 


* 
* * 


* 
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When loud the Winds and Billows wage 
Wild War with elemental Rage, 

The Merchant praiſes the Retreat, 

The Quiet of his rural Seat ; 

Yet, Want untutor'd to ſuſtain, 

Socn rigs his ſhatter'd Bark again. 

No mean Delights poſſeſs his Soul, 
Who crowns with gen'rous Wine his Bowl; 
Whoſe early Revels are begun, 

Ere half the Courſe of Day be run; 
At ſome ſoſt - flowing Fountain's Head, 
Or in the Shade his Limbs are ſpread, 

Others in tented Fields rejoice, 

The Trumpet- Sound, the Clarion- Voice : 
While the pale Mother's Fears deteſt 
Thoſe Wars, which charm a Soldier's Breaſt. 

The Hunter, chill'd by midnight Jove, 
Forgets his tender wedded Love, 
Whether his faithful Hounds purſue, 

And hold the bounding Hind in View ; 
Whether the Boar, fierce-foaming, foils 
The Chaſe, and breaks the ſpreading Toils. 

Be mine the Ivy, fair Reward, 

Which bliſsful crowns th' immortal Bard; 
Be mine, amid the breezy Grove, 

In ſacred Solitude to rove; 

To ſee the Nymphs and Satyrs bound, 
Light-dancing through the mazy Round, 
While all the tuneful Siſters join 

Their various Hazmony divine. 

But if you rank me with the Choir, 
Who tun'd with Art the Grecian Lyre, 
Swift to the nobleſt Heights of Fame, 
Shall riſe thy deathleſs Poet's Name. 


* 


ODE 
Ivy; therefore thoſe who excel in Learning and Poetry are 


crowned with it. VarRro, 

30. Dis miſcent ſuperis.) A manner of Expreſſion not 
unuſual, among the Greeks and Latins, for any eminent 
Degree of Happineſs. Unleſs we adopt this Explanation of 
the Words, ſays Dacier, we ſhall make Horace guilty of a 
manifeſt Contradiction; ſince, a few Lines farther, he tells 


% 


Op I. 5 
The Merchants toſt in angry Seas, 
That praiſe their Fields, and quiet Eaſe, 


Yet rigg their tatter'd Ships once more, 


Untaught, unable to be poor: 

Some underneath a Myrtle Shade, 

Or by ſmooth Springs ſupinely laid, 

With Mirth, and Wine, and wanton Play, 


Contract the buſineſs of the Day: 


Shrill Trumpets Sounds and noiſy Wars, 
That Mothers hate, pleaſe other Ears : 
The Hunter doth his Eaſe forgoe, 

He lies abroad in Froſt and Snow ; 

He ſoon forgets his pleaſing Wife, 

And all the ſoft Delights of Life, 
Whilſt faithful Hounds a Deer purſue, 


- Or have a raging Boar in View: 


The purling Streams and ſhady Grove 
Where Nymphs and Satyrs dance, and love; 
Green Ivy Crowns that only ſpread 
Freſh Honours round a learned Head, 
Shall raiſe my Name above the Crowd, 
And lift me up into a God; 
If Muſes kind ſhall ſtring my Lyre, n 
Or tune my Pipe, and Heats inſpire: 
If you my Lord approve my Vein, 
And count me mongſt the Lyric Train, 
Secure from Death PII proudly rife, 
And hide my Head in lofty Skies. 
| ODE. 


his Patron, That his Suffrage (not the Foy Wreath) is that 
u hich will exalt him to the Skies. The judicious Emenda- 
tion of the late Biſhop of Chicheſter, who for Me dofarum, 
&c. reads Te, removes all Objections; and adds Beauty to 
— by 1 it contains to Mæcenas. 

31. Satyris chori. Satyrs are alwa eſented 
dancing. The Ancients were perſwaded, has they had a 
profound, univerſal Knowledge, and that even their Sports 
and Jeſts had ſomething myſterious'in them. Dac. 

35. 2wod f.] This Concluſion is wrought with a bold, 
yet delicate Adulation. The Poet,. ſeparated from the 
Vulgar by the Favour of the Meſes; equalled to the great 
Alczus ; introduced into the ſacred Groves, and admitted 
to the Aſſemblies of the rural Gods and Goddeſſes, yet a- 
ſpires to ſomething more elevated. He ſtill wiſhes for the 
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Oo II. 1 Ave. CESAUIM. 


Ie ee ee ae e 
Grandinis- miſit Pater, & rubente 755 
Dexter ſacras jaculatus arces 
Terruit Urbem; 
Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 
Seculum Pyrrhæ, nova monſtra queſtz : | 
Omne cùm Proteus pecus egit altos 
| Viſere montes 3 23 | 5 
Piſcium & ſumma genus hæſit ulmo, | 
Nota quæ ſedes fuerat palumbis, 50 
Et ſuperjecto pavidæ natarunt 
Aquore dame. i 211 T 
Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis {] 
Littore Etruſco violenter undis, _- 
Ire dejectum monumenta regis, 15 
Templaque Veſtz ” L + | 
Iliæ dum ſe nimium querenti 
Jactat ultorem, vagus & finiſtra 
Labitur ripa, Jove non probante, u- 
xorius Amnis. Be 20 
=; nc bein Audiet 


udgment of Mzcenas to rank him with the Grecian Lyric 
ets, and to ſet the Seal of Immortality to his Glory. And 


| O DE II. 

All the elder Commentators agree that this Ode was writ- 
ten in Compliment to Auguſtus, upon the Prodigies which 
appeared immediately after the Death of Julius Cæſar; not 
conſidering that Horace was then at Athens, 'and that he af- 
terwards engaged himſelf in the Party of Brutus, in whoſe 
Camp, it is not very probable, ' that he ſhould addreſs the 


Gods for the Preſer vation of Octavius, and for Vengeance 


upon the Perſons who killed the Dictator. 2 
Senſible of theſe and other Difficulties, Mr. Dacier ſup- 
1 that Horace wrote this Ode fifteen Years after the 
iftator's Death; chat he formed it in manner of a Prophe- 
CY, as it is eaſy to write in the prophetic Spirit upon paſt 
.AGtions; and chat he placed it thus early in bis Works, to 
inſmuate to Au , that it was really written at the time 
when Ceſar was put to Death. Thus hg might endeavour 
to convince that Prince, how ſoon he acknowledged the 
Juſtice of his Cauſe, and efface any dangerous Impreffions 


which might yet remain upon his Mind from a Remembrance 


While, ſtung by Ilia's Plaints, he boaſtful | threats 
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Oo II. To Avoevs ros. 


2 and dire Hail enough th' Almighty Father 


Oer Earth hath pour'd; enough his red right Arm 
With angry Bolts at his own Temples hurl'd, 
The City bath appall's: | 
Appall'd the Nations, leſt; that dreadful Age 
Of Prodigies, which Pyrrba wail'd, return 
When Proteus, from the Deep, his finny Herd 
O' er lofty, Mountains drove: x 
When in the Elm's high Branches, the lov'd Haunt 
Of th' am'rous Turtle, Shoals of Fiſhes hung; 
And where late fed, now ſwam the tim'rous Deer 
Midſt Sea without a Shore. el 
The yellow Tiber from th' Etruſcan Strand 9 
We ſaw recoil, with zaging Waves t' o'erwhelm 
The Monuments of Numa's awful Sway, 
And FYefta's. ſacred Fane: | 


1 . 


Too fatal a Revenge, and wand'ring haſtes 


DO er his left Bank; but not by Jobe approvd 


N The too uxorious Stream. TT « 0 
| Of 


that he had been once engaged in the Republican Party. 
This Conjecture — — fuch Wake in * 
tus, in being ſo eaſily deceived, and ſuch Meanneſs in Ho- 
race, in attempting ſo low an Artifice, that it is equally in- 
jurious to the Prince, as to the Poet, who had the honour 


of living with this Mafler of the World in a Familiarity 


which was clear from all little Jealouſies and Sufpicions. 
We are obliged to Mr. Sanadon for a Piece of Hiſtory 
Which very happily explains many particular Paſſages in the 
Ode, irreconcileable by any other Scheme, and more natu- 

rally accounts for the Deſign and Intention of the whole. 
Octavius received the Surname of Auguſtus the 17th. of 
January, inthe Year of Rome 727, and the Night follow- 
ing happened an uncommon Inundation of the Tiber. Qu 
Auguſii cognomen accepiſſet, ea ipſa node Tiberis exundans ita 
emnia gum in plans jacerent Rome hota replevit, ut navigabi- 
lis et. Dion. He had, ſome time before, made an Of- 
fer of reſ gning the Government to the Senate, and told 
them, in his Speech on that occaſion, that he never intend- 
ed to hold the ſovereign Authority, nor had received it 
with any other view, than to revenge the Murder of Cz- 
far, and to deliver Rome from the continual Calamities to 
Which it was expoſed : Ne ip/a perſpicitis me ab initio ne- 
qungquam potentiam aliquam animo propeſitam habuiſſe ; ſed hoc 
vere cupioiſſe, ut patris mei miſere interfedti cædem ulciſcerer, 
| | * "Urbemgue 


* 
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Ovz II. To AvcvusTvus. 
Ewe of Snow, and Hail th' immortal Sir 
Hath pour d tempeſtuous ; while his Thunders 
wo; eig tilo! bee 5 
With red right Arm at his own Temples hurl'd, 
With Fear and Horrour ſhook the guilty World, 
Leſt Pyrtha's Age return, with plaintive Cries 
Who ſaw the Deep with new⸗ born Wonders riſe ; 
When to the Mountain-Summit Proteus drove 
His Sea-born Herd, and where the Wood-land 
Dove 2 
Late perch'd, his wonted Seat, the ſcaly Brood 
Entangled hung upon the topmoſt Wood, 
And every timorous Native of the Plain 
High- floating ſwam amid the boundleſs Main. 
We ſaw, puſh'd backward to his native Source, 
The yellow Tiber roll his rapid Courſe, 
With impious Ruin threatning Veſta's Fane, 
And the great Monuments of Numa's Reign ; 
With Grief and Rage while Ilia's Boſom glows, 
Boaſtful, for her Revenge, his Waters roſe, 
But now, th' uxorious River glides away, 
So Jove commands, ſmooth-winding to the Sea; 
And 


* 


Ur magnis & continentibus malis liberarem. Dio u. l. 
$3: — 2 oe riſe to this Ode, in which the 
oet intends nothi s'than to engage Au s to refigr 
the ſovereign — and at the — no . 
Compliment to his Patron Mæcenas, by whoſe Advice he 
held it. 5 SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Jan ſatis, } Theſe ſour Strophes are wrought 
with a great deal of natural Terrour, and although Dion 
doth not mention the Circumſtances of Hail and Snow in 
his Account of the Inundation, yet are they not improbable, 
at leaft they are very-poetical Ornaments of it. San. 
Dire 8 } Such Storms of Hail as ſeemed à ma- 
nifeſt Token of the Anger of the Gods; for that's the Force 
of the Epithet dire. 

2. Rubente dexterd. ) Horace alludes to à ſuperſtitious 
Opinion of the Ancients, who believed that Thanders, which 
portended any Revolution in a State, were more enflamed 
than any other, as they fancied that the Lightnings of Jupi- 


ter were red and gem; thoſe of we other Gods pale and 


13; Rotortiaittors Erruſes.} The Tier diſcharges fel? 
into the Tuſcan Sea, which bing Gwoln'by Temps and « 


* Buildings on the 


Dr 


Op II. 7 AUuesus ros. 


E Nough of Thunder, mighty Jane, 1 [ 

Enough thy flaming Arm has thrown, | 

Enough hath torn the facred Grove, 
Enough amaz'd the frighted Town: 


9941 1 


Leſt Pyrrha's Age return'd they fcar'd, 
Strange Age, | when from the former Floods 
Old Proteus drove his ſcaly Herd 
To viſit Hills, and glide in Woods: 


The Fiſhes hung in lofty Boughs, * 


Thoſe Seats well known to Doves before, 
The ſpreading Waves ſnatel'd' trembling Does, 
They ſwam, and look'd in vain for Shore. 


We ſaw fwoln Tiber backward. flow, 
And from the Tuſcan Waves retire ; 


The Monuments of Kings o'erthrow, * 


And hiſs in Veſla's ſacred Fire: 


Whilſt He, too too Uxorious Fool, 
Swoln big with Fury, cuts along 
The left-hand Banks, though Jeve withſtood, 
To right complaining Lia's wrong. n 
ME And 


Tiber ſhould regularly flow, and ſrom whence it turned up- 
wards to its Fountain - Head, ie CU, SAN, 

15. Monumenta Regis templague. N He.] Theſe were con- 
I eft - Bank of the Liber. 


-prodigions Fall of Snow and Hall, (the Wind at the ſame - 
e blowing up the Channel) made the River flow back- 
ward retorguere againſt its natural "Courſe, © The Litius E- 
tru/cum means the Shores of the Tuſcan Sea, into which the 


o knows not, ſays Servius, that the Palace.of Numa se 


at the Foot of Mount Palatine, at the farther End oe Ro- 


man, Market? Quit enim ignorat regiam,. ubi Numahabiti- 


werit, in radicibus Palatii, finibusgue Remani furt ee? and 


that the Palace of this Prince joined the Temple of Veſta, 


we are affured by Plutarch. 1 | N 
17. iz.) Ilia was Mother of Ramulus by Mars, and 
being buried on the Banks of the Anio, her Aſhes were car- 
ried away into the Tiber, from whence the Poets feigned 
that ſhe was married to that River. Gage 
1, (ANCIENT COMMENTATOR. 

Nimium querexth. ] Auguſtas, had told the Senate that he 


accepted the ſoverei cwer only to revenge the Murder 
of Cela; but the T'ber, ſays the Poet, —. willing to 


. 
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8 Q. HoxaTirtFrtacerCarn. Lib. 1. 


Quo graves Perſæ melitis perirent ; Iu! 

Audiet pugnas, vitio parentum 
Rara juventus. 

Quem vocet Divim populus ruentis 

Imperi rebus? prece qui fatigent 


25 


Virgines ſanctæ mints audientem 
Carmina Veſtam ? 

Cui dabit partes ſcelus expiandi 

Jupiter? tandem venias, precamur, 30 

Nube canilentes humeros amictus, 
Augur Apollo: 

Sive tu mavis, Erycina ridens, 

Quam Jocus circumvolat, & Cupido: 

Sive neglectum genus & nepotes 

Reſpicis Auctor, 

Heu, nimis longo ſatiate ludo 

Quem juvat clamor, galezque leves, 

Acer & Marſi peditis cruentum 
Vultus in hoſtem. 


35 


40 
TOW Sive 
oon inne that Vengeance, nor thonght he could accompliſh 
it, bat by the total Deſtruction of Rome: This he attempts 
in compliance with his Wife's Reſentments ; but as there was 
an equal Exceſs in his Uxoriouſneſs, and in her Complaints, 
Japiter equally diſapproves of them, nor will ſuffer him to 
paitake of that Glory, which he reſerved for Auguſtus in re- 
venging che Death of Cæſar. SAN. 

18. Siniftrd rips. ] Rome was ſituated on the left Side of 
the Tiber, and as that Shore was lower than the Tuſcan, it 
was more expoſed to an Inundation. 

19. Labitur. ] After the Poet hath painted the Tiber in 


all the Terrours and Rapidity of an Inundation, he makes 


uſe of a Verb, which expreſſes a (mooth and imperceptible 
Motion. By this Oppoſition, and by the Feebleneſs of the 
Words Vagus and Labitur, he d infinuate how weak 
the Efforts even of a God muſt prove, when he attempts to 
rob Auguſtus of that Glory, which Jupiter had reſerved for 
him, in appointing him to be the ſole Avenger of Czar. 
21. Audtrer cives. ] Some. Commentators have ſtruck out 
this Strophe, as a kind of i lar, poetical Rapture; and 
others have laboured (although very unſ y) to find 
its Connexion with the reſt o the Ode. | | 

The Poet tells us, that the Death of Cæſar is fully re- 
venged ; that Jupiter is ſatisfied ; that he will not permit the 
Tiber to commit any other Miſchiefs ; but ſtill the Com- 
monwealth lies in Ruins, and requires ſome great Reſtorer: 
Thus he inſinuates, that Auguſtus ought not to reſign the ſo- 
vereign Authority, until the Republic had recovered from 
the Miſeries of the Civil War, and particularly until he had 
reſtored the Number of Citizens, which was greatly leſſen- 


\ 


Audiet cives acuiſſe ferrum, I il 


TRE Op Es or Hoc 


Of ſtrange unnat'ral Wars, and Weapons edg'd 

Each other to deſtroy, o'er which had ſtream'd 

Far better the proud Perfian's Blood, our Youth, 
Few by our Crimes, will hear. 

What God ſhall Rome, her Empire's ſinking Frame 


I' uphold, invoke? or by what potent Prayer 


% 


Our holy Maids win Veſta's Ear, now turn'd 
From all their warbled Hymns ? 
To whom the Taſk our Guilt to expiate 
Shall Fove aſſign? Long ſought, oh deign t' appear 
Thy radiant Shoulders with a golden Cloud, 
Prophetic Phoebus, veil'd. 
Or Thou, O Laughter-loving Erycine, 
Round whom light Mirth and Cupid wave the Wing: 
Or Thou, if thy neglected Race at length, 
Great Sire, thy Aſpe& ſhare ; 
Satiate, alas | with thy own cruel Game 
Too long regaF'd, whom Shouts, and glitt'ring Helms 
Delight, and the ſtern Marſyan's gloomy Frown 
Terrific at his Foe. is 
1 h Cr 


ed by thirty Vears War. This he afterwards did by many 
Laws, particularly the Julian Law for the Encouragement 
of Matrimony. 3 SAN, 
But they are entirely wrong, ſays Dacier, who think 
theſe four Lines an unconnected poetical Excurſion. Ho- 
Tace larly purſues his Subject; and after having ſpoke 
of the Hail, the Thunder, and the Inundation, he proceeds 
to mention the Civil Wars, which broke out both before 
and after the Death of Cæſar. He might have added, That 
the following Invocation of the Gods, to ſave a ſinking Em- 
ire, would loſe; in a manner, it's Propriety as well as 
"thy had the Hail, Thunder, and Inundation, been the 
only Calamities mentioned by the Poet as requiring their 
A | 
22. Graves Perſe. ] The Romans had always the ſtrong- 
eſt Reſentments of the Defeat of Craſſus and Anthony, b 
the Parthians, who are therefore mentioned here with Epi- 
thets of Terrour. TorRENTIUS, 
25. Ruentis 2 This relates to the Remarks on the 
ziſt Line. The Empire is in a ruinous Condition, and re- 
quireth ſome great Supporter. SAN. 
27. Minus audientem.] Julius Cæſar was not only Ponti- 
fex Maximus, but particularly the Prieſt of Veſta, when he 


was killed. 
Meus ille fuit, meus ille ſacerdos, 
Sacrilegæ telis me petiere manus. Ovi1v. 3. Faſt. 
Czſar was mine, my ſacred Prieſt was He, 
Through him your impious Weapons wounded me. D. 
The 
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Our Sons Hall hear, ſhall hear to lateſt Times, 


Of Roman Arms with civil Gore embru'd, 

Which better had the Perſian Foe ſubdu'd. 

- Whom of her guardian Gods, what pitying Pow'r, 
o raiſe her ſinking State ſhall Rome implore ? 

Shall her own hallow'd Virgins' earneſt Prayer 

Harmonious charm offended Veſta's Ear ? 


To whom ſhall Jove aſſign to purge away 

The guilty Deed ? Appear thou God of Day, 
But gracious veil thy Shoulders beamy-bright, 

Oh veil in Clouds th' unſufferable Light: 

Or may we rather thy Protection claim, 

Sicilian Venus, Laughter-loving Dame, —— 
Round whom gay Jocus, and the God of Love, 
Wave the light Wing, and hov'ring playful rove ? 
Or whom the poliſh'd Helm, the Noiſe of Arms, 
And the herce Soldier's Frown with Tranſport warms, 
Parent of Rome, amid the Rage of Fight | 
Sated with Scenes of Blood, thy ſtern Delight ! 
Hither at length thine Aſpect gracious bend, 

And powerful thy neglected Race defend: 


1 


The more therefore that Veſta intereſted herſelf in reveng- 


ing the Death of Cæſar, the more ought Sbe to be angry 
with the Romans, if they permitted Auguſtus ( the great A- 
_ of that Death) to reſign his Government of the Re- 
public. SAN, 

29. Cui dabit 2 ] This is a new Reaſon, which ought 
to engage Auguſtus to retain the ſupreme Power, as if he 
alone were capable of appeaſing the Wrath of Jupiter for 


the impious Murder of Cæſar, which is ſtrongly expreſſed” 


by the Word ſcelus. SAN. 

31. Nube candentes] The Gods, when they were pleaſed 
to manifeſt themſelves to Mortals were always, in poetical 
Imagery, cloathed with Clouds ; but the Deſcription here is 
of a peculiar Beauty, where the Poet intreats the God of 
Light,to hide the exceſſive Splendours of his Preſence ; and 
he is introduced by a Flattery very pleaſing to Auguſtus, 
who was willing to be thought his Son, which his Mother 
Attia very conſtantly affirmed. 

.There are ſome ancient Medals and Statues, which ſhew 
a kind of floating Veſtment thrown over the Shoulders of this 
God. Petronius, deſcribing a fine filken Robe, boldly calls 
it, a woven Wind, textilem ventum, and a linen Cloud, ne- 
bulam lineam. 

33. Erycina. ] The Poet addrefles himſelf to Venus be- 
cauſe ſhe was Mother of Æneas, from whom Cæſar was de- 
ſcended; yet is there a particular Delicacy in calling her E- 


Againſt ourſelves we madly drew, 


Which better haughty Ader ſhould feel, K 
The Youth our Faults have left but few. 


% , G - vil 


What God to prop the falling State 
Shall we invoke with earneſt Prayers? 
How ſhall our Virgins ſoften Fate, 
And weary V:/ta's deafned Ears? 


And whom to expiate Cæſar's Blood | 
Will Fove appoint ? Apollo come, 

O'er thy bright Shoulders caſt a' Cloud, 
And kindly ſuccour guilty Rome. 


Or Venus fair, whom Joys attend, 
Whom Youth flies round, and ſmiling Grace; 


Or Father Mars at laſt deſcend, 


And pity thy decaying Race. 


Oh long, too long, thy fierce Delight 
Hath glutted Thee, whom Wars do pleaſe 
With Darts and Spears, and ſtern in Fight 
The frightful Moers unlearn'd in Eaſe. 
| Or 


rycina, becauſe Æneas had brought a Statue of that Goddeſs 
from Sicily to Italy. She had a Number of Women conſe- 
crated to her in her Temple upon Mount Eryx in Sicily, 
who enriched her Treaſury by publie Proſtitution. Sax. 
Ridens. ) This Epithet was conſecrated to Venus. In 
Homer @:Xpupuudy;, in Theocritus y@auca. 
4. Quam "Focus cireumvolat i& _ This ſeems a 
v Tranſlation from Heſod; only for the iz@- of the 
latter, our Author has put Tacks. 
Ty Nye. vpapri(y, a» Iu» dee xa; 
Tewopuiry Ta fer, Jed T is ph dn. 
Love and Defire were her Attendants from her Birth, 
when firſt ſhe enter'd the Aſſembly of the Gods. For the 
Anci-nts put a notable Difference between Lowe, and Defire, 
or Cupid, jews and dg The firſt was gentle and moderate, 
the other impatient and violent: which occafion'd Afranius, ' 
in one of his Comedies, to fay; Alius of Amor, alius eff 
Cupido, amant ſapientes, cupiunt cæteri. Love is one Thing, 
Cupid another; the Wile love, others are Slaves to Deſire. 
36. Refpicis. ] When the Gods turned their Eyes towards 
their Worſhippers, it was a Sign of their Favour and Protec- 
tion, as the contrary, of their Anger and Diſpleaſure. Thus 
Mercury was called Malevolus, or Malign, becauſe two 
Statues which were erected - him in the Merchants Street 
ac 


HAI FTA CAAM. Lib. 1. 


Sive mutatà juvenem figuri 
Ales in terris imitaris, almæ 
Filius Maiz, patiens vocari 
Czfaris ultor. 
Serus in cœlum redeas, diuque 45 
Letus interſis populo Quirini; 
Neve te noſtris vitiis iniquum 


Ocior aura | 
Tollat. Hic magnos potiùs triumphos, 
Hic ames dici pater, atque princeps; 50 


Neu ſinas Medos equitare inultos, 
Te duce, Cæſar. 
ODE 


* 


at Rome, were placed in ſuch manner, that they did not 
look toward any of the Shops. CAU. Dac. 
Auctor.] Romulus, tne Founder of the Roman Empire, 
was the Son of Mars; from whence the God is here called 
Auctor. Theſe two Pictures of Mars and Venus are _ 
ly beautiful, if we view them ſeperately ; yet their Beauties 
will appear more ſtrongly, when they are ſet in Oppoſition 
to cach other, SAN. 
37. Luc.) The Civil Wars between Cæſar and Pom 
are called in another Ode, The Sport of Fortune, Ludum For- 
tune. Lycophron improving upon this Image of Horace, 
deſcribes Mars, craentis prftum proeliis. Carnage and Blood 
are the Diverſion and Food of the God of War. SAN. 
39. Marfi peditis. ) The uſual Reading has been Mauri; 
bur the Africans were never remarkable tor their Courage ; 
and on the contrary, the Marſi were the beſt Infantry in the 
Roman Armies. From whence came the Proverb, Neque 
de Maris, neque fine Mar ſis triumphum agi poſſe. We can 
Ln — the Mark - os +, 
Le FEVR E, BexTLEY, San. 
41. Juvenem. ) Salluſt calls Julius Cæſar, Adoliſcentulus, 
when he was thirty · ſix Years old; the ſame Age in which 
Horace here calls Auguſtus, 7awvenem. In a Medal of the 
Emperor Commodus, he is ſtyled Zawernis at the Age of 
thirty -five; and Varro divides the Age of Man almoſt in 
the fame manner. Puer to fifteen, Adolgſcens to thirty, and 
Fuvenis to five and forty. He tells us, this laſt Word is 
derived from Fuvarr, as if this Age were capable of ren- 
. dering the moſt conſiderable Services to the Republic. San. 
As the Word Youth in Engliſh has a very different Ac- 
ceptation, the Tranſlator was obliged to change it for a 


Taz Oprs or Horaczx 


Or if *mongſt Men, thy Shape cceleſtial chang'd 
To Prime of Manhood, Thou vouchſaf ſt, wing'd 
Of Maia, the Avenger to be call'd - 
| Of mighty Cz/ar's Blood : 
Late 'may*ft thou ſeck thy native Sky, and long 
Propitious feed with Smiles Rome's Hope; oh ne'er, 
To waft thee hence offended, may our Crimes 
Provoke an earlier Gale 
Here glorious Triumphs chuſe, here rather love 
Of Father, Prince, th' endearing awful Names; 
Nor o'er his Bounds unpuniſh'd let the Med 
Ride, Ceſar, while thou rul'ſt. 
ODE 


Phraſe, which may perhaps better expreſs the Age of Au- 
guſtus, and the Senſe of Horace. 

44. Cæſaris ultor.] This riſes very naturally from the 
Speech of Auguſtus to the Senate; beſides that he loved to 
be called the | ded of Cæſar. 

1245. Serus in calum redeas. ] This Expreſſion is tender 

noble. It is particularly happy, fince it may be equal- 
ly applied to Mercury, who-was to return to Heaven, as to 
his native Country; and to Auguſtus, who being a Deſceu- 
dant of Venus, might be ſuppoſed to have come from Hea- 
ven. D ac. 

9. Magnos Triumphos. ] 9; omg in the Month of Au- 
gu 725, had triamphed three Days. The firſt for the De- 
eat of the Pannonians and Dalmatii; The ſecond for the 


Battle of Actium; the laſt for the Reduction of Egypt. | 
AC 


* Pater. ] Some Medals of Auguſtus call him Pater, 
ſome Pater Patriæ, and probably theſe were very dif- 
ferent Titles. Perhaps Pater alone, might ſignify Pater 
Imperii Romani, or Pater Orbis, as Ovid calls Rugadog 
SAN. 
Princeps.) Ten Days before Octavius obtained the Sur- 
name of Auguſtus, the Senate had given him the Title of 
Prince, and with it the Government of the Republic for ten 
Years. Many before Him had been called Princes of the 
Senate, but no Perſon had ever been ſtyled Prince, as if he 
alone were Prince of the Republic and the Roman People; 
or, as Pliny expreſſeth it, Princeps Terrarum. SAN. 
51. Medes.) The Parthians are called Medes * 
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Book I. 
Or Thou, fair Maia's winged Son appear, 0 


And mortal Shape, in Prime. of Manhood, wear; 


Declar'd the Guardian of th' imperial State, 
Divine Avenger of great Cæſar s Fate; 
Oh late return to, Heay'n, and may thy Reign 


With lengthen'd Bleſſings fill thy wide Domain; 


Nor let the People's. Crimes provoke thy Flight 
On Air ſwift-riſing to the Realms of Light. 
Thou Prince and Father of the State, receive 
The nobleſt Triumphs that thy Rome can give; 
Nor let the Parthian with unpuniſh'd Pride, 
Beyond his Bounds, O Cæſar, dare to ride. 
| ODE 


fians, as theſe three Monarchies were united ; and the Poet 
mentious them a ſecond time, not only to animate Auguſtus 
to revenge the Death of Craſſus, but alſo as a Reaſon to en- 

age him to hold the Government of the Republic, which 
— appears to be the Def gn of the Ode. CAU. 

Eguitare.] The Force of the Parthians conſiſted in their 
Cavalry. 

The Art, with which the laſt Strophes of this Ode are 
wrought, is very remarkable. When the Poet hath intro- 
duced Mercury under the Character of Auguſtus, he has 
made it ſo difficult to diſtinguiſh them, that all the Flattery 
and Adoration are equally applied to the Prince, as to the 


OD I. 


Or whether chang'd to mortal Eyes hk 
You ſeem a Youth, kind winged God, 2 

Nor doſt the friendly Name deſpiſe | 
Of the Avenger of our Cæſar' Blood. 


Oh late may you return to + (ew 
May quiet Days extend thy Reign, 
Nor vext at Us in haſte remove 

To viſit happy Seats again. 


Our Empire's Father, Prince, and Guide, 
In Triumph live; nor let the Medes, 

Proud in our Spoils, unpuniſh'd ride, 
While mighty Cæſar bravely leads. 


88 


ODE 


God, until he openly names Cæſar in the laſt Line. He has 
choſen Mercury to repreſent Auguſtus, as that God was by 
his whole Character a lover of Mankind, and willingly em- 
ployed on all Meſages to them of Mercy and — 
nor does he leſs reſemble Auguſtus in the Arts of Perſuaſion, 
by which that Prince had reconciled all the various Factions 
of Rome, and equally endeared himſelf to all Parties. Su- 
peris deorum gatus & imis, 


B 2 


Hon A TI FIA Can. Lib. 1. 


OD III. Ad Navem, qua VII OIL Ius ve- 


IX! 'bebatur” At HENAS proficiſe . 
8 I C te Diva potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helenæ, lucida ſidera, 
Ventorumque regat pater, 
Obſtrictis alis præter Japyga, 92 
Navis, que tibi creditu m 5 
Debes Virgilium; finibus Atticis N 
Reddas incolumem, precor, 
Et ſerves animæ dimidium mez. 
Illi robur, & æs triplex «+ 
Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 10 
Commiſit pelago ratem 
Primus, nec timuit præcipitem Africum 
Decertantem Aquilonibus, 
Nec triſtes Hyadas, nec rabiem Neti ; 
Quo non arbiter Adriz' We 
Major, tollere, ſeu ponere vult freta. 
Quem mortis timuit gradum 
Qui fixis oculis monſtra natantia, 
Qui vidit mare turgidum, & 
Infames ſcopulos Acroceraunia ? 


20 
Nequicquam 


We may look upon/this' Ode as the laſt Farewel of Ho- 


race to Virgil, when that Poet went to finiſh his Eneid at 
Athens. Ihe firſt eight Lines are extremely ſoft and ten- 
der. From thence the Poet, inſpired by his Affection for 
his Friend, ſtarts away, with a truly Pindaric Spirit, to a 
Deſcription of all the Terrors and Dangers of the Ocean, as 
if he were alarmed at Sight of the Veſſel! in which he fan- 
cies Virgil was expoſed to all the Hazards of the Deep. He 
_ Geteſts Navigation; He thinks it a Violation of the Laws 
of Nature, and an impious Defiance of the Will and Power 
ol the Gods. 0 the Remainder of 2 with a noble 
-moral Spirit, e condemns in general e daring Impi 
of Mankind: as if he ſaw it riſe from the ſame Principe, 
which inſpired their firſt Attempts upon the Ocean. Thus 
we ſee how regular and ſtrongly connected were the ancient 
Pindaric Foems. 

Virgil went to Athens in the Year of Rome + 35, which 
fixes tae Date of this Ode. LI Fzv. Sax. 

1. Sic t Diva. ] It was cuſtomary among the Poets, 
when they aſked a Favour, to add their beſt Wiſhes for a 
Bleng on the Perſon whoſe Friendſhip they ſolicited. The 
Poet in the Language of Poetry, addreſſes his Vows to the 
Vet el, and wiſlles her an happy Voyage, as if ſhe were ſen- 


D 
1; FIT #-B 
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x I... To cbe Ship, in which VIE 
ſailed is ATizns. 
Ao may the Goddeſs who o'er Cyprus reigns,. 
And Helen's *Brothers, lucid Stars ; | 
So may the Father of the Winds, no Gale 
At large except th' auſpicious Weſt, 9.9 
Speed thee, fair Ship, which to thy Faith conſign'd 
Boaſts Virgil's Worth thy ſacred Freight; 
Safe land him on the Attic Shore, I pray, | 
And oh, ' preſerve my better Part 
Or Oak ſure arm'd, or Braſs with triple Fold, 
His daring Breaſt, who his frail Bark 
Firſt truſted to the faithleſs Main, nor fear'd: 
When, with black Wing precipitant, 


Impetuous Africt gathers all his Clouds 


To Battle *gainft the Northern Blaſt ; 
Nor the ſtill- weeping Hyads, nor the Rage 
Of Notus, than whom Adria knows 
No mightier Tyrant or, when vex'd, to ſwell, 
Or ſmooth, at Will, her rufled Waves. 
What Form of Death ſhall fright him, who hath ſeen, 
With ſtedfaft Gaze, around him croud 


The Monſters of the rolling Deep, the Sea 


On Fire with Billows Mountain- high, 
And the Ceraunian Rocks for Shipwrecks fam'd ; 


Ir 
ſible of his Affection. LamBinvus, San. 
Diva potent Cypri. ) Venus was invoked by Mariners not 


only becauſe ſhe ſprung from the Sea, but becauſe her Stzr 
was uſeful in Navigation. CAU. 
2. Fratres Helene.) When both theſe fiery Meteors (ho- 
nour'd by the Ancients with the Name of Stars) appear'd to- 
gether, my were look d upon as certain Signs of a Calm; 
whereas, if only one was ſeen, a Storm was expected. Ca/- 
torum flellas cum fimul widentur, ſalutares credi ; cum ſolita- 
rie, graves & nexias. Plin. Lib. 2. Chap. 37. There- 
fore, in bad Weather, it was uſual with thoſe at Sea, - 
tates gquærere T, das; as Propertius expreſſeth it. To 
look with wiſhful Eyes for the Twin - Sons ot 'I'yndarus. 
Lucida fidera. ) Lucida here ſignifies /alutaric ; for Li 
among the Greeks and Latins, is frequently taken for Safe- 
; Dac. 
0 3. Venterum Pater.) The Winds appear in the Mytholo- 
as a kind of little winged Genii, mutinous and unquiet, 
who take Pleaſure in diſturbing the Univerſe. They firſt c- 
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Book l. C 


1490 85 


oon Ill. To the Ship in which Vino 
Jailed to ATuazns. 
go may the Cyprian Queen divine, 
And the Twin-Stars with ſaving Luftre ſhine ; 
So may the Father of the Wind 
All but the Weſtern Gales propitious bind, 
As you, fair Veſſel, fafe reſtore 
The intruſted Pledge to the Athenian Shore, 
And of my Soul the Partner ſave, 
My much-lov'd Virgil from the rageful Wave. 
Or Oak, or Braſs with triple Fold - _ 
That hardy Mortal's daring Breaſt enroll'd, 
Who firſt, to the wild Ocean's Rage, 
Launch'd the frail Bark, and heard the Billows wage 
Wild War, when the fierce South deſcends 
Precipitate, and with the North contends ; 
Nor fear'd the. Stars portending Rain, 
Nor the loud Tyrant of the Weftern Main, 
Tempeſtuous, as he wills, to raiſe, 
Or calmer ſmooth the- Surface of the Seas. 
What various Forms of Death could fright 
The Man, who view'd with fix'd, unſhaken Sight, 
The floating Monſters, Waves enflam'd, 
And Rocks, for ſhipwreck'd Fleets, ill-fam'd ?, 
| : Jove 


pened a Paſſage for the Seas into the middle of the Earth; 
they divided a Number of Iſlands from the Continent, and 
cauſed a thouſand other Ravages in Nature. 'To prevent 
theſe Diſorders for the future, they were confin'd, and had 
a King appointed to govern them, who had ever afterwards 
a large Share in all poetical Adventures, either by raiſing or 
calming the Ocean. Even the Queen of the Gods did not 
diſdain to —4 his Aſſiſtance, and we may ſay, that this 
Monarch had the Honour of opening the great Action of 
the Eneid. SAN. 

4. Obftrifis.)- Alluding to the Fable, in Homer, of - 
olus making a Preſent to Ulyſſes, of all the Winds which 
were contrary to him ty'd up in a leathern Bag. 

Preter Izpyga) This is properly the Weft-South - Weſt 
Wind, called by the Italians Ponente Maeſtro, It is very con- 
venient for thoſe who, like Virgil, would fail from Italy in- 
to Greece, or Egypt. Therefore that Poet, ſpeaking of 
the Flight of Cleopatra from the Battle of Actium, feigns 
tuis Wind to have been expreisly employed by Vulcan, 
for the Preſervation of that Princeſs, 295 


Illam inter cædis pallentem worte futura 


O5 m. 


a . 
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Op III. To the Ship in which, VII OIX 

aud to Ari „ 

8 O may kind Venus guide thy Sails, GC 

> So Helen's Brothers ſhining Stars, 
Secure thee from thy Fears: (| 

So Eel looſe the Southern Gales, 

And all the other Winds controul ; 

As Thou doſt waft my Virgil o'er, 

And land him on the Artict Shore; 

Preſerving half my Soul. 


His Heart was Hrn who feſt. did dare. 


In feeble Ships to ſtem the Seas, 
Who weeping Hyades 
And Monſters ſaw, nor fear'd to bear. 


Who ſaw the headlong Whirlwinds fight, 


And South-winds Rage, that beſt can raiſe 


Or ſmooth the Adriatic Seas, 
Nor dy'd at ſuch à ſight. 


What Face of Death can move his Fears, 
That ſaw with an undaunted Eye 

Vaſt Rocks, and Waves as high; 
And could reſtrain. his flowing Tears ? | 


Fecerat ignipetns and, & Iapyge ferri. 


7. Reddas incolumem.) Virgil is here eonſider'd as a Pledge - 
intruſted to the Ship, and there is a beautiful and an — o 
Exactneſs in the Terms'creditum, debes, reddas, incolumem. 
9. Rebur.) The Poet here paſſes to the ſecond Part of 
the Ode, and his Tranſition is ſtrongly marked by the Dif- 
ference of his Style, - which becomes more bold and elevated, 
as the Cadences are more ſonorous and magnificent. Sax. 
12. Primus.) It is an idle Curiofity to inquire who was 
the firſt Sailor, ſince it is very . that Navigation was 
known in the earlieſt Ages of the World. Jaſon has been 
thought the Inventor of it, becauſe before his Time the 
Greeks and Phoenicians ſailed in round Ships: He built the 
Argo, which, in the Phœnician Language, ſignifies a long 
Veſſel. | | D ac 
The learned Editor of vg 
Alder -Tree being grown holtow 


Georgics believes, that = | 
with Age, and falling into 


the River on which it Mas planted, ( for this Tree delights - 


in 2 moiſt Soil, and Banks of Rivers) gave the firſt Him 
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Nequicquam Deus abſcidit 
Prudens Oceano diffociabili z 
Terras, fi tamen impisz—— © 
Non tangenda rates tranſiliunt vada. 
Audax omnia perpeti wt | .25 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum & nefas. 
Audax Japeti genus | 
Ignem fraude mali gentibus intulit : 
Poſt ignem #theria domo 
Subductum, macies, & nova febrium = 30 
Terris incubuit cohors, s een 
Semotique priùs tarda neceſſitas 
Lethi, corripuit gradum. 
Expertus vacuum Dædalus aëra | 
Pennis non homini datis : | 35 
Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 
Nil mortalibus arduum eſt. 
Calum ipſum petimus ſtultitia ; neque 
Per noſtrum patimur ſcelus 
Iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina. 40 


ODE 


's LL 


towards Navigation. 


Tum alnos ovate: Fuvii | fenſere cavatas. 
| © Georg. Lib. 1. 


14. Triſtes Hyadas)- Are a Conſtellation, in the Head 
of the Bull, whoſe Riſing and Setting are frequently at- 


tended by Rain; whence their Name from the Greek Verb 


Van, To rain, as the Latins:call'd them Succulas, from the 
Word Szccus. -- EE 

They were feigned to be the Daughters of Atlas and - 
thra, and that their Brother Hyas having been devoured by 
a Lioneſs, they wept his Death ſo long, that their Piety 


obta ned them a Place among the Stars. The Epichet 7% 


tes has a pecaliar Propriety in Alluſion to this Fable. 

Is. Duo non Arbiter Adriæ.] The Adriatic is here put 
For the Ocean in general, ſince that Sea lies open, not to the 
South - Weſt, but to the Eaſt- South - Eaſt, called by the 
Latins FVulturnus. Torr. 

16. Ponere wult freta.) The elder Scaliger was offended 
at theſe two beautiful Lines. He could not bear that, after 
having ſpoke of the Rage and Fury of the South - Wind, 
Horace ſhould add, that the ſame Wind calms and appeaſes 


the Ocean. But this Criticiſm is wi:hout Foundat:on, as 
Mr. Le Fevre r:marks; for this Wind is ſometimes ſo ſlen- 
der; as ſcarce to be perceived, and therefore may very pro- 
perly be faid to appeaſe the Waves. Dac. 

13. Fixis Oculis.) This ſeems to have been the Read- 
ing of the great Mr. Dryden, when he tranſlated it, with 
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In vain, Earth's Regions to divide, | 
Almighty Wiſdom th' Ocean's pathleſs Wave 
Hath interpos'd, if Ships thus paſs, 
With impious Pride, th' inviolable Bound. 
Preſumptuous Man, thro' each Reſtraint, 
Still ruſhes to forbidden Ill. From Heaven 
Prometheus thro' the Nations bore 
His ſtolen Fire, with, daring, hapleſs Theft: 
No ſooner from th' ethereal Hall 
Fire halts below, debas'd, than o'er the Earth 
Conſumption and a ghaſtly Band 
Of Fevers Brood, unknown before, and Death 
Which late far off, tho' urg'd by Fate, 
Slow- mov'd, with rapid Speed now ſeeks his Prey. 
With Wings ne'er meant the Human-Race, 
The. Void of Air raſh Dedalus invades ; | 
And great Alcides' mighty Arm 
Aſunder burſt the Bars of Acheron. 
Nothing to Mortal Daring ſeems 
Beyond her Pow'r ; our F olly would renew 
The Giants Crime, and ſcale the Sky; 
While, thus offending, we forbid ev'n Fove 
To lay his angry Bolts aſide. 


* 


ODE 


— 


ſtedfaſt Sight. Doctor Bentley hath ſufficiently expoſed the 
uſual Reading, ficris oculis; Mr. Cuningham propoſed the 
Correction, and Mr. Sanadon has received it into his Edition. 
20. Acroceraunia.) The Poet with a very delicate Flat- 
tery calls theſe Rocks, I:fameus, becauſe Auguſtus very nar- 
rowly eſcap'd Shipwreck on them when he return'd from the 
Battle of Actium. Repetit Italiam tempeſtate in trajectu bis 
cenſtickatus: primo inter promontoria Peleponneſi atgue to- 
lie : rurſus circa montes Ceraunios — navis in qua vebebatur, 
fili armamentis & gubernaculo di fracto.— Sueton. in Vi- 
ta Auguſti. This Paſlage has not yet been taken Notice of 
by any Commentator. 8 
22. A e Rude, unſociable, unfit fur Commerce 
or the Life of Man. In vain has God divided the Realms 
of the Earth, by this untractable Element, if, &c. — Livy 
has uſed in/ociabilis in almoſt the ſame Senſe. + San. 
25. Audex) Here the third Part of the Ode begins, and 
riſes naturally from the ſecond, as accounting for the Bold- 
neſs and Impiety of Navigation by the daring of Mankind 
in general. | SAN. 
26. Vetitum & nefas.) Hamelius and Mr. Sanadon have 
added the Conjunction & upon the Authority of an ancient 
Manuſcript, They who read veritum nefus give a cold and 
uſeleſs Epithet to nefas; ſince all Wickedneſs is forbidden. 


Book 1. 


Jove has the Realms of Earth in vain 
Divided by th' unhabitable Main, | 
If Ships profane, with fearleſs Pride, 
Bound o'er th' inviolable Tide. 
No Laws, or human or divine, 
an the preſumptuous Race of Man confine. 
Thus from the Sun's ethereal Beam 
When bold Prometheus ſtole th' enlivening Flame, 
Of Fevers dire a ghaſtly Brood, 
„Till then unknown, th' unhappy Fraud purſu'd ; 
- On Earth their Horrours baleful ſpread, 
An the pale Monarch of the Dead, 
rern then flow- moving to his Prey, 
Precipitately rapid ſwept his Way. 
Thus did the vent'rous Cretan dare 
To tempt, with impious Wings, the Void of Air; 
Through Hell Alcides urg'd his Courſe ; 
No Work too high for Man's audacious Force. 
Our Folly would attempt the Skies, 
And with gigantick Boldneſs impious riſe 
Nor Jove, provok'd by mortal Pride, 
Can lay his angry Thunderbolts aſide. 
0 ODE 


The Poet divides into two Claſſes all Sorts of Crimes ; thoſe 
forbidden by human Laws, wetitum, and by the Laws of 
Nature, wt. 

28. Fraude mala.) The Romans uſed the Expreſſions ab- 
lus bonus, and malus; Fraus bona and mala, eſpecially when 
uſed againſt an Enemy, or a Robber: Yet perhaps unhap- 
py Fraud may ſufficiently expreſs the Senſe of the Poet. 
A Fraud which in its Conſequences ſhall prove ruinous and 
deſtructive. Thus Heſiod makes Jupiter E to Prometheus, 
You ſeem very 7 in having flolen this Fire from Heaven. 
but this Theft ſhall prove fatal to you and your Poſterity. 


30. Nowa..) In this Place fignifies the fame as ignota, un- 


known before. For Heſiod ( whom our Author keeps plainly 
in his Eye) tells us, That before the Theft of Prometheus, 
Men enjoy'd for many Ages a perpetual Youth, free from 
Labour and all manner of Diſeaſes, - and that when Death 
came at length, it was like a gentle Slumber which cloſed 
their Eyes ; but that after Pandora, in Confequence of that 
Theft, had opened the fatal Box, ſuch a Multitude of Evils 
flew out amongſt Mankind, that the whole Earth and Sea 
were full of them. 
38. Ca lum ipſum petimus) In Allufion to the Fable of 

the Giants. 

Stultitia ) Mr. Dacier obſerves, that the Stoicks apply'd 
— Word Felly to every Vice or Irregularity of the Faſ- 

ons. 


O0 III. 


In vain the Gods deſign'd, in vain, 
In vain they did the Lands divide, 
By an unfriendly Tide, 


2 15 5, 


If impious Ships can croſs the Main. 


Man forc'd by an imperious Will, 
Does make all Haſte to be undone, 


And very eagerly ruſh on 
To court forbidden III. 


Prometheus brought Celeſtial Fire, 
Which firſt by wicked Arts he ſtole, 

To give his Clay a Soul, 
And kindle this abſurd Deſire. 


But Vengeance ſoon purſu'd Deceit, 
For thence began unknown Diſeaſe, 
Thence cruel Fevers firſt did ſeize, 

And took their fatal Heat, 


Then lazy Death did mend his Pace, 
Our Life contracted to a ſpan, | 

Death came in haſte on Man, 
And ſtopt his yet unfiniſh'd Race. 


With Wings which Nature's Laws deny... 
Firſt Dedalus did boldly dare 

To beat the empty Air, 
And wander thro* the liquid Sky. 


Thro' Hell the fierce Alcides ran, 

He ſcorn'd the ſtubborn Chains of Fate, 

Aud rudely broke the brazen Gate ; 
Nought is too hard for Man. 


Grown Giants in Impiety, 

Our impious Folly dares the Sky, 

We dare aſſault Jove's glorious Throne, 
Nor, ftill averſe to his Command, 

Will we permit his lifted Hand 

| To lay his Thunder down. 


ODE 


| 
| 
| 


— — — — 4 a 


1 Q. HoraTii Friacci CARM. Lib. 1. 


Ops IV. Ad SzsTIUM. 


8 Olvitur acris hyems grata vice Veris, & Favoni, 
Trahuntque ſiccas machinæ carinas ; 

Ac neque jam ſtabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni; 
Nec prata canis albicant pruinis. 

Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus imminente Lund, 5 
Junctæque Nymphis Gratiz decentes 

Alterno terram quatiunt pede, dum graves Cyclopum 
Vulcanus ardens urit officinas. 

Nune decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto, 
Aut flore, terræ quem ferunt ſolutæ. 10 

Nunc & in umbroſis Fauno decet immolare lucis, 
Seu poſcat agna, five malit hœdo. 

Pallida mors æquo pulſat pede pauperum tabernas, 

Regumque turres. O beate Seſti, 
Vitæ ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare lon- 
gam. 

Jam te premet nox, fabulæque Manes, 

Et domus exilis Plutonia; quò ſimul meäris, 
Nec Regna vini ſortiere talis, 

Nec tenerum Lycidam mirabere; quo calet juventus 
Nunc omnis, & mox virgines tepebunt. 20 

. : ODE 


15 


Although the Subject of this Ode be very common, yet 
is there nothing common in the Manner, in which Horace 
has treated it. A certain Gaiety of Spirit, under an Air of 
Seriouſneſs, forms its peculiar Character, and even the View 
of Death at the End of it, is. a ſtrong, Epicurean Reaſon for 
living as chearfully as we can. By the Deſcriptions of 
Flowers, Groves, and the Feſtivals of Venus, Fzunus, and 
Death, which were celebrated in Spring, the Ode appears 
to have been written in the beginning of April, but in what 
Year is uncertain. It is the only one of this Form remain- 
ing to us. Dac. Sax. 

Mr. Dacier thinks the Seſtius to whom it is inſcribed, 
vas that L. Seſtius who was Conſul in the Year of Rome 
730, and ſo inflexible in his Friendſhip to Brutus, that he 
was greatly eſteemed even by Auguſtus himſelf. 

Verl. 2. Trahuntque ficcas, ) The Ancients uſed to draw 
their Ships on Shore during Winter. 

Mr. Sanadon finds in this Line an unuſual Hardneſs of Ex- 
| „and thinks the Image not very agreeable to the 
yoyous Company of Venus, the Zephyrs, Nymphs, and 


Braces; but this Severity ſeems ratherto proceed from a 
juſt Criticiſm. 


Poet here deſcribes the 


falſe Delicacy than the Spirit of 
5. Jam Cytberea chores.) T 


Tux Oprs or Horace 


Ops IV. To SeSt1vs: 
Inter's diſſol d, and tak d by Zephyr's Breath, WM 
The Spring her grateful Turn reſumes; MH 
The Ships their Canvaſs ſpread, the Ox his Stall Wl 
And the glad Plowman quits his Fire : 
No longer white with hoary Froſt, the Fields 
Array'd in youthful Verdure ſmile. 
Now Venus leads the Dance, and Hand in Hand, 
Beneath the riſing Moon, which ſhines 
Pleas'd Arbitreſs, each Nymph and modeſt Grace 
In mirthful Meaſures beat the Ground; 
While glowing Vulkan halts from Forge to Forge, 
And urges ev'ry Cyclop's Fire. | 
Now round thy od'rous Temples Myrtle twine, 
Or ſee, glad Earth hath freed her Flow'rs: 
Now let a Lamb, amid the ſacred Grove, 
Or Kid to Faunus grateful bleed. 
Impartial Death knocks at the Palace Gate, 
As ſoon as at the Beggar's Cott : 
Life's ſmall Amount forbids, O happy Se/ftius, 
A diſtant and unfrugal Hope, 1 
Night, ſtory'd Ghoſts, and Pluto's ſhadowy Realm, 
How near they tread on Pleaſure's Heel |! 
There once arriv'd, no more the ſportive Dye 
The ſocial winy Reign beſtows. 


ODE 


Feaſts of Venus, which were celebrated by young Women 
with Dances and Hymns in Honour of the Goddeſs. They 
began on the firſt of April, at the Riſing of the Moon, im- 
minente lung, and continued three Nights ſucceſſively. An 
unknown, ancient Author has thus deſcribed them: 


Fam tribus choros wideres 
Feriatos noctibus 

Congreges inter catervas 
Tre per ſaltus tuot, 

Floreas inter coronas, 


Myrteas inter caſas. 


Full three Nights, in joyous Vein, 
Might you ſee the choral Train, 
Hand in Hand promiſcuous rove 

| Through 


Oo Dr V. 8286 rs. 
OV Winter melts in vernal Gales, 


- No more the Plowman loves his Fire, 

No more the lowing Herds their Stalls require, 
While Earth her rieheſt Verdure yields, 

Nor hoary Froſts now whiten o'er the Fields. 
Now joyous thro the verdant Meads, 

Beneath the riſing Moon fair Venus leads 
Her various Dance, and with her Train 

Of Nymphs and Graces - treads the flow'ry Plain, 
While Vulcan's glowing Breath inſpires 

The toilſome Forge, and blows up all its Fires. 
Now crown'd with Myrtle, or the Flowers, 

Which the glad Earth from her free Boſom pours, 
Whatever Victim Pan approves, 

Grateful ſtall bleed amid the ſacred Groves, 
With equal Pace impartial Fate 

Knocks at the Palace, as the Cottage Gate, 
Nor ſhould our Sum of Life extend © | 

Our, growing Hopes beyond their deſtin'd End. 
When ſunk to Pluto's: ſhadowy Conſts, 

Oppreſs'd with Darkneſs, and the fabled Ghoſts, 
No more the Dice ſhall there aftign | 

To thee, the jovial Monarchy of Wine. 

| ODE 


Through thy Love -deyoted Grove, 
Crown'd with roſy - breathing Flowers, 
Under Myrtle- woven Bowers, D. 
6. Gretie dicentes.) The Graces were the moſt amiable 
Divinities of the Heathen Mythology, and the Source of all 
that is pleaſing in Nature. The Poet calls them center 
for that Modeſty and Reſerve with which they behaved 
themſelves in theſe Aſſemblies. The Nymphs are thus 
numbered by the Author already quoted : 
Ruris He erunt puclle, 
Et puelle fontium, 
. Quaque fylvas, queque lucor, 
Queque montes incelunt. 
Here ſhall meet the blooming Maids 
Of the Valleys and the Glades ; 
Ard the Nymphs who haunt the Fountains. 
And the Foreſts, and the Mountains. D. 


A7 
3 And grateful Zephyrs fill the ſpreading Sus! 


Ob IV. To 81811. 
8 Harp Winter melts, Favonius ſpreads his Wing, 
A pleaſing Change, and bears the Spring: 
Dry Ships drawn down from Stocks now plow the 
And ſpread their greedy Sails again: 
Nor Stalls the Ox, nor Fires the Clowns delight, 
And Fields have loſt their hoary White: 
The Nymphs and Graces joyn'd thro' flow'ry Meads 
By Moon -light dance, and Venus leads: 2 
Whilſt labouring Cyclops furious Vulcan tires, 
And heats their Forge with raging Fires: 
Now crown'd with Myrtle, crown'd with ring 
Flow' rs | | 
From looſen'd Fields drive eaſy Hours 
A Lamb to Faunus, if he moſt approves 
A Kid, a Kid muſt ſtain the Groves: 
With equal Foot, rich Friend, impartial Fate 
Knocks at the Cottage, and the Palace Gate: 
Life's Span forbids thee to extend thy Cares, 

And ftretch thy Hopes beyond thy Years: 
Night ſoon will. ſeize, and, You muſt quickly go 
To ſtory'd Ghoſts, and Plato's Houſe below, 

Where once arriv'd, adieu to Wine and Love, 
And all the ſoft Delights above: | 

No Feaſts, where Thee the happy Lot may place 
The juſt Diſpoſer of the Glaſs: 

No Lycidas, no fair ſurprizing Boy, 
Or to admire, or to enjoy: 5 

No Lycidas, who now our Youth does charm, 
And ſoon ſhall all our Virgins warm. 


3 
= 7 


ODE 
. Graves ofS«inas.) We have here a ve - 
firion ern wee Characters of Venus ad . 
gay Delights of the Wife, and the laborious Employment 
of the Huſband, who is here deſcribed working in Spring, - 
that He might forge Thunderbolts enough for Jupiter to 
throw in Summer. Rovelitivs. Dac. 


9. Nanc decet. ) Theſe two Verſes continue the Deſcri 
tion of the Feaſts of Venus; for Flowers, and particularly 
Myrtle, were conſecrated 8 Goddel: 22 


- Sperat, neſcius auræ 6 


Intentata nites. Me tabula ſacer 


I$ Q Hoa ATI FILAeei CAR M. Lib. 7. 


Obs V. Hd P y x wir dM. 


Se :Petfuſus liquidis urget odgribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, ſub antro?. > 
Cui flavam religas comam, 


Simplex munditiis? heu quoties fidem g E 
Mutatoſque Deos flebit, & aſpera 


Nigris æquora ventis 

| E - bi ur inſolens, - 13.4 97 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aured ; 
Qui ſemper vacuam, ſemper amabilem 10 


Fallacis ! miſeri, quibus 


Votivs paries indicat uvid _ 41 
Suſpendiſſe potenti 1 15 

' Veſtimenta maris Deo · WP cot 
| | . OD E 


95 - 
SVOTQ GY. A, VOY 


S$* 4 \ Z | : 1 T = 8 
— Ca, amorum copulatrix 


1, ol Qnter umbras arborum 
Implicat caſas wirentes | 
"0:6 3550 1908 Aagello nryrteo. | 
pia Nymphas Diva lucos| | 
Juli ire myrteos 
Lo! the Queen of pleaſing Pains 
Linking Loves in mutual Chains, 
Wrea hes, the Myrtle Bowers between, 
Cottages of living Green, 2 | 
And commands her Virgins gay, 
Through the mazy Groves to ſtray. D. 


11. Nunc in umbreft. ] The Feaſts of Faunus, or Pan, 


ö 5 were celebrated the eleventh, thir eenth, and fifteenth of Fe- 


„when the Cattle were turned out of their Winter 


©. Stables, and Sacrifices were offered to this God tor their 
_ | Preſervation. | D ac. 


13. Pallide mors. ] This Deſcription of Death immedi- 


_ ately after the Gaiety of Spring, and the Feaſts of Pan, may 
- Teem at firſt View, a little too ſerious, if not unnatural ; yet 
will it appear perfectly beautiful and cafy, when we confi- 
der that the mortuary Feſtivals, in which Sacrifices were of- 
ſered to Death, were celebrated immediately after thoſe of 
Pan. They continued five Days, and are mentioned here 
"by the Poet, to convince us, in Epicurean Spirit, that the 


near. Approach of Death ought to. engage us to purſue the 
Pleaſures of Life ; for as, in the Roman Calendar, the mor- 


: tuary Feltival followed the Feafts of Faunus, ſo ſhall Death | 


dur Days of Mirth. 


Txx Ovre or Hon ACE 


Hat flender Youth bedew'd: with liquid Odour 
P on Roſes in ſome pleplaar Care, 
Eyrrha, for whom WRg'E, thou. 
In Wreaths thy golden Hair, 7 
Plain in thy Neatneſs? O how oft ſhall he 
On Faith and changed Gods complain: and Seat 
Rough with black Winds and Storms hh 
Unwonted ſhall admire: 2 
Who now enjoys thee credulous, all Gold, y 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee ; of flattering Gales 
Unmindful ! Hapleſs they | 
To whom thou untry*dſeem'f fair. Me in my vow'd 
Picturè the ſacred Wall declares t' have hung 
My dank and dropping Weeds 
To the ſtern God of Sea. 


ODE 


| K Dae 
14. O.] The Word pwazazge was uſed by the Greeks, 
in the ſame manner, as a con plimental Term. 

5. Vitæ ſumma brevis.) A Metaphor taken from Num- 
bers. Let us reckon the Moments, Hours, Days, Months, 
and Years of Life, and how inconſiderable is the Sum _ 

| - Dac. 

16. Fabuleque Manes. ] That is, Mares de quibus multe 
unt Falulæ. The Mart: of which many Fables are told. 
Not the Manes which are a pure Fable; for to underſtand 
the Words in that Senſe, would be to make the Poet de- 
ſtroy his own Reaſoning. Thus, in the 'I wenty - ſecond 
Ode, * Hydaſpes, ſigniſies the i mous Hydaſpes, and 
Pliny, ſpeaking of Mount Atlas, calls it, fatulofi//omum 4- 
frice montem, The moſt celebrated Mountain of Africa. 

18. Nec regna vini.] The Ancients, in their Entertain- 
ments, frequently appointed a King, or Maſter of the Rev- 
el, who was choſe to that Office by the beſt Caſt on the 
Dice. | 

ODE V. 


We ſhall make no Apology for taking the Tranſlation of 
this Ode from Mr. Milton. To have attempted to rival 
that great Genius, in his own Manner, might juſtly have 
incurred the Imputation of Vanity. | 

Theie little Odes are better Froofs of the Manner and 
Genius of our Author, than thoſe which have a real Great- 
neſs in the Subject, . of raiſing the Soul of a Poet. 
There is in this Ode only one Thought, and that extremely 
ſimple and natural; yet the Expreſkons are fo beautiful, 
and the Words ſo happily choſen, chat we may W. 
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% By Mr. CowLEY. * W H AY" tender ouch open is b, Bibs % 
o Wha, bs Hr hav kn e Wk On ee MB 
To what Heart-raviſh' „ . | e 27 
Doſt thou thy golden Locks unbind, 1 For what ſond Youth wilt Se oe - | 
Thy hidden Sweets diſcover, The lovely Mazes of thy Haley n Kaus 
And with large Bounty open ſet And ſpread Charms neat without the help advan 


All the bright Stores of thy rich Cabinet ? | How oft. unboppy thalll Wi hin 8 
Ab, ſimple Vouth, how oft will he The fickle: Baſeneſs of your Mind ? 

Of thy chang'd Faith complain? When he that ne'er felt Storms before, _ 
And his own Fortunes find to be Shall ſee black Heav'n ſpread o'er with Clouds, 
So airy and ſo van: 5 And threatning Tempeſts toſs the Floods, 

Of ſo Camelion-like an Hue = Whilſt helpleſs He in vain looks back for Shore. 


That till heir Colour changes with it too? Now fondly, now He rifles All thy Charms; © 
How oft, alas, will he admire © | *" Ms whats is thy pleaſing Arms, 
The Blackneſs of the Skies? * © And boaſts his Happineſs compleat: 
Trembling to hear the Winds ſound higher, | He thinks that you will always prove 
And fee the Billows riſe: MCT + As fair, and conſtant to his Love; [ cheat. 
Poor unexperienc'd he, And knows not how, how ſoen thoſe Smiles may 
Who ne'er, alas, before had been at Sea! 


Ah! wretched thoſe who Love, yet ne'er did try 
He enjoys thy calmy Sun - ſbine now, * The ſmiling Treachery of thy. Eye 
And no Breath ſtirring hears; | But I'm ſecure, my Danger's o'er, 
In the clear Heaven of thy Brow : | My Table ſhows the Cloaths I vow'l 

No ſmalleſt Cloud appears When midſt the Storm, to pleaſe the God 
He ſees thee gentle, fair, and gay, I have hung up, and now am ſafe on Shore. 
And truſts the faithleſs April ef thy May. FV ODE 


tx) 


Unhappy ! Thrice unhappy be, Verf. 1. Pur. J The Romans uſed this Word, without 
T' whoni thou untry d doſt ſhine ! regard to any particular Age. It was only a Word of Ten- 
- 


, derneſs. As in Virgil, Pucri ] ne tanta animis aſſurfeite 
But there's no Danger now for me, bella, where he ſpeaks of Cæſar and Pompey. 3 
Since o' er Loretto's Shrine, 12. Miſeri quibus 7 d Li, toms muft be 
| : ' explained in View to the Metaphor, which Horace contin- 
In Witneſs of the Shiptorect paſt, del to the Fi of the Oe, eee 
My conſecrated V. el hangs at laſt. ly to the Beauty of Pyrrha, and to the Ocean. Dae. 
E 13. Me tabula ſacer. ] When the Poet tells us that he 
OD was ſhipwrecked in his Paſſion for Pyrrha, he alludes to a. 
; Cuſtom among the Romans of offerizg ſome votive Tablet 
fay there is not a more finiſhed Piece among his Works. or Picture to the God by whoſe Power they thought chem 
*,* The Reverend Mr, Francis having likewiſe adopted ſelves preſerved. In theſe Pictures the Storm, and Circum- 
Mr. Milton's Verſion of this Ode, we have (to prevent a ſtances of their Eſcape were repreſented ; and "ruined Ma- 
Vacancy ) ſubſtituted the beautiful Tranſlation, or rather I- tines frequently carried them to excite Campaiſion and 
mutation by Mr, Cowley. p10 0 Tr Tbs >? | 7 a 


Henri Face CAR M. Lib. I. 


Op x, VI. Al AGRIPPAM. 


Criberis: Vario fortis & hoſtium An. 1 


Viftor,, Mzonii-Carminis Hite, ö N. 

Quam rem cumque ferox havibus, aut 90 
Miles te duce geſſerit. 
Nos, Agrippa, neque hæc 8 nec gravem 5 
Pelidæ ſtomachum cedere neſcii, 
Nec curſus duplicis per mare Ulyſſei, 
Nec ſævam Pelopis domum 

Conamur, tenues grandia: dum pudor, 
Imbelliſque lyræ Muſa potens vetat 
Laudes egregii Cæſaris, & tuas 
© Culpa deterere ingeni. | 

| +; 38+ Qu 
Charity, at the ſame Time deſcribing in Songs the Particu- 
lars of their Story, _ Toks. 
Fradta rate naufrogss am 
Dum rogat, & pitta ſe tempeſtate tuctur. 
Cantet ff naufragus, afſem ' — 
© Protulerim? cantas tum frafta te in trabe picbum 
E bumero portes? 8 Perſ. 
5 O DE VI. 


"A griprap probably had reproached our Poet for never men- 
tioning Him in bn Verſes, and his Excuſes are made in 
ſuch a manner as to become a bold and delicate Flattery. 
Mr. Sanadon thinks, that he deſign'd to juſtify. his Silence 
with regard to other great Men who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in the late Wars; that Ocavius is only named, as if, 
through profound Reſpect, he only dared to name him; that 
we have but the Out- Lines of Agrippa's Character, for 

demands nothing leſs than a ſecond H omer to paint him 


Juv. 


in his full Dignity ; that the other be. s are repreſented, 
nk were-in a Groupe, under al 1 choſen 
the Heroes of the Trojan War; and that except we 


view the Ode in this Light, it will appear a confuſed Med - 
ley of Praiſes, without Coherence or Beauty. Thus the 
Panepyric of Agrippa is followed by that o Achilles and 
. next is repreſented the Ruin of the Houſe of Pe- 
lops : pa returns a ſecond Time, and Mars, Merion 
and Diode cloſe the military Proceſſion. Allegory alone, 
ſays this ingenious Critic, can collect into one Point of View 
ſo many different and diſtant Parts: However, we ſhall 
find that he has puſhed: his allegorical Scheme a little too 
far, and that it is not neceſſary to hazard all his Conjectures, 
and Applications of Hiſtory. 

Vert. 1. Scriberis Vario. ] Varius was a great Poet, high- 


TRI Opzs.0r Horace 


Opz VI. To AoAIr rA. 


ARIUS, who with "Afzouian' Wing ſupports 
The Hero's Lay, thy Triumphs ſhall record 
All che brave Soldier hath by Sea atchiey d, ; 
Or Land, by Thee to Glory lcd. 
Nor theſe, Agrippa, nor the direful Wrath 
Of Peleus Son, unknowing how to yield, 
Nor wiſe Uuſſes wandring o'er the Main, 
We fing, nor 'Pelopsy” cruel Houſe ; 
Unapt ſuch Heights t cxplore! while conſcious Awe, 
And the Muſe potent of no martial Lyre, 
Forbid Me Ge/ar's ſacred /Praiſe and thine, 
With Flame too feeble to profane. 


Who 


ly efleenied by Auguſtus, and had ſuc-eeded to Admiration 
both in Tragedy and Epic Poetry. Of all his Works there 
are only a few ſcattered Fragments remaining: But ſome 
Judgment may be formed 1 the diſtinguiſhed Reputation 
he had acquired, by the Idea given of him here, and by the 
fine Compliment paid Dy W in his ninth Eclogue. 


— me gquogue dicunt 
2 atem paſftores; ſed non ego credulus illis, 
Nam neque adbuc Vario wideor, nec dicere Cima 


Digna. 


2. Monit carminis alite.] Poets were frequent! - 
to Swans, from a vulgar Errour of their * 

orace often uſes the Compariſon. Malta Dirceum twat 
aura cycrum. Album mutor in alitem. It may be worth ob- 
ſerving that the learned and ingenious Doctor Atterbury 


reads amulo, 

3. Nawvibus. ] Agrippa had been Conqueror in two Sea- 
Fights; the firſt one of Pompey's Lieutenants, the 
ſecond againſt Pompey himſelf. But our Poet, ſays Mr. 
Dacier, has a . Eye to the Battle of Actium, where 
the Sage Conduct of this Son · in- Law of — in 
a manner, the ſole Cauſe of the Vito 

Aut Equis. ) Perhaps alluding to an Expedition of A 
pa, in his firſt Conſulſhip, againſt the rebellious Gauls. 

4 c ogy ſecond of the Romans, ſays Dion, who paſled the 
* 8 

7. Duplicis. ] 5 f * pithet has been uſually underſtood 
as if Horace deſi reſs the rντνοννο t and woAupn- 
re in Homer's C er of Ulyſſes, which h Words, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sanadon, ſignify a Man who hath proved a Va- 
riety of Adventures. Yui verſatus oft per multiplicem diffi- 
milemgue Fortunam. But duplex will hardly bear y oleh Interpre- 

tation 


Boox L 


Op VI. To AGR rA. 


10 H-foaring, en Mergnian Mig. 


Variys in martial Tone fhall fing 
hate'er, inſpir d by thy Command, | 
he Soldier dar'd on Sea or Land z 
ut we nor. trace in artleſs Lays, 

Nyſſes wand'ring through the Seas3 

er ſing that“ Terrour of the Field, 
Df Heart unknowing how to yield; 

or the deep tragic Story tell, 

Jow Pclops' cruel Offspring fell. 

e Muſe who rules th' unwarlike Lyre, 

orbids me boldly to aſpire | 
To thine or ſacred Cæſar's Fame, 

And hurt with feeble Song the Theme. 


* Achilles 


Who 


ation hie or follax ; nor have the Latin Authors ever uſ- 
d it in that Senſe. Duplex pro deleſo non widetur ſatis lati- 
am- VV 0$51Us. Perhaps the Poet intended his appear- 
ng through the whole Odyſſey in two Characters; or, if 
he Expretiion may be allowed, in a double Character, ſuch 

a Prince and a Beggar, &c. 

Mr. Sanadon, in tupport of his allegorical Scheme, ap- 
plies duplicis LH ci to Agrippa and Meſſala, who had com- 
manded the Fleets of Octavius in the Wars of Sicily and 
Acuum. But although we ſhould allow duplcx Liyſſti to ſig- 
nity two Ulyſſes, Agrippa ſeems to be, not without Cont. 
ſion, introduced in an allegorical Character, when the Poet 
ſpeaks to him perſonally in the ſame Strophe. 

8 Pelopis dimum.] Ancient dramatic Writers were much 
obliged to the Houle of Pelops for the many Fables with 
which it ſupplied them, but Horace particularly ſeems to 


mean the Tragedy of Thyeſtes written by Varius, which 
Quiatilian ſays might be compared to any of the Grecian 
Stage: In the firſt Strophe Varius is called the Rival of Ho- 


090 VI. . bh 2h" 
Ob VI. To ARI rA 
T H E E great in Arms ſliall Varus ſing, 
In Conduct wife, and bold in Fight; 
What Conqueſts under your Command, 
The Legions, wan by Sea and Land. 
The ſame ſhall boldly write 
With Quills that drop'd from lofty Hamers Wing: 


My tender Verſe muſt Wars refuſe ; 
Spears, Trophies, and the armed Field, 
The fierce Pelides haughty Rage 
That till preſt forward to engage, 
And knew not how to yield, 
Are Things too weighty for my feeble Muſe : 


Strict Modeſty confines my Tongue, 
And Shame forbids me to' diſgrace 
A Subject high, ſo near Divine 
As mighty Cæſar's Praiſe and thine, 
And your great Names debaſe 
By the officious Meanneſs of a Song: 


— 


For 


mer, in the ſecond he alone is repreſented capable of deſ- 
cribing the Anger of Achilles, or the wandering of Ulyfles, . 
in Proof of this Rivalſhip, and of his Succeſs in Epic Poe- 
try. Thus far Mr. Sanadon's. Allegory ſeems unneceſſary, 
by which he hazardouſly applies the criminal Paſſion of 
Are Abs and Clytemneſtra to the Story of Anthony and 
Cleopatra. 
11. Fgregii Ceſaris ] Egregius was a Word always uſed... 
in a religious Senſe, applied to Things {et apart and con- 
{ecratcd to the Gods; from thence the Title was given to 
Kings, as if they were in a peculiar manner the Favourites 
of Heaven | Dac.. 


1 Q Hon ATI Fricer Car, Lib. 2. 
f 30 89889 © 2 4» FIT Wh 5% * 
Quis Martem tunica tectum adamantinã ; 


Digne ſeripſerit? aut pulvere Troico © 
Nigrum Merionem ? aut ope Palladis 
Tydiden ſuperis parem ERS HD 
Nos convivia, nos prælia virginum 
Sectis in juvenes unguibus acrium = 
Cantamus, vacui, five quid urimur, 
Non prater ſolitum leves. "ry 20 
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13. Martem. ) Mr. Sanadon believes that the three Per- 
ſons, deſigned under the Characters of Mars, Merion and 
Diomed, are Statil us Taurus, Marcus Titius, and Mzcenas. 
But the Poet, by comparing Statilius Taurus to the God of 
War, has given him ſuch a Superiority, as muſt have been 
equally dilagreeable and injurious both to Mæcenas and A- 
grippa. Horace might better have proportioned his poeti- 
cal Flattery, by acknowledging the Divinuy of Auguſtus 


in that of Mars, by deſcribing the military Glory of Agrip- 


under the Character of Merion, and giving to Mzceras 

is Praiſe of Wiſdom by comparing him to Diomed, an E- 
qual even to the Gods by the Favour of Minerva. Thus 
the Allegory appears juſt, and is well maintained. 
16. Super is parem ] rol; ata. Hou. 


* 


TAI Op Es or Hosen 
Who, with due Dignity, ſhall Mars deſcribe, 
Tow'ring in Adamant? or Merion 
Horrid with Trojan Duſt ? of Tydeus” Sen 
A Match” for Gods, by "Pallar Aid? 
Of Feaſts, or War as gay, Where th* angry Maid 
With cloſe-par'd Nails the ruffling Youth repels, 
Vacant we ſing, perhaps not uninflam'd; 
And to ſuch Themes more equal deem'd. 
(me 1. 0D · 
But never Praiſe, as Mr. Dacier obſerves, was finer turn- 


ed, or more nobly imagmed, than V irgil's ſhort Encomium 
on this Heroe,” Hee of the Trojans, he ſays, 


Duos neque Tydides nec Lariſſæus Achilles 


Wom anni domuere decem. 


18. Seckit in juvencs, ) While the Poet, with his uſual 
Modeſty, diſclaims the warlike Muſe, yet He pleaſantly al- 
ludes to the Actions of Heroes in the Virgin les which 
he fings. Battles indeed, but not of too much Blood; in 
which the deſperate Fair - one pares her Nails, that ſhe may 
not ſcratch her Lover too ſeverely. CAU 


— - 


= +--; Opn MW. | u as 


Boo 1. | 

Who dare the God of War affail, .. | 7 For whe fo my NE PR nad wg 
Girt with impenetrable Mail ? Aar dreadful in his Iron Coat? N 
Who paint in living Colours guſt, Woh ino Or ſhow the black Merione , 1 Mt monte 
Or Merion black with Trojan, Duſt, "In Trejan Duft ſeverely gay? - x TT 
Or Diomed, by Pallas“ Aid, kT 30 Or how Tydides s. fought _ n 
To warring Gods an equal made, | * By Pallas Aid, and. match'd the Gods in Fight! 

But whether loving, whether free, | . ; I ſing ſoft Boys and Virgins Wars, 
With all our uſual Jena; ja ; ./ | How ſoon they ſmile; how angry bon 
Untaught to raiſe the martial String, Wah cloſe par'd Naik, and tender Tü 
Of Feaſts, and Virgin-Fights we fing They all invade the ruffling Youth 
Of Maids, who when bold Love aſſalls, e * 3 6s. ITY ; 
Fierce bn their A gore Wer ou And bid Farewel, a long Farewel to Cares. 
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$ZQ. Hort AT FMA CA Mu. Lib. r. 


Ob VII. A Mon Arlun PLancuM. 


5 Audabunt alii ddaram Rhodon, ls 

| Aut Epheſum, 'bimarifve Corinthi 

Meenia, vel Baccho Thebas, vel Apolline Delphes 
Inſignes, aut Theſſala Tempe. | 

Sunt quibus unum opus eſt, intactæ Palladis arces 5 

Carmine perpetuo celebrare, & | 

Undique decerptam - fronti præponere olivam. 
Plurimus in Junonis honorem 

Aptum dicit equis Argos, diteſque Mycenas. 


Me nec tam patiens Lacedæmon, 10 
Nec tam Lariſſæ percuſſit campus opimæ, 
Quaàm domus Albunez reſonantis, 
Et præceps Anio, & Tiburni lucus, & uda 
Mobilibus pomaria ffvis. 
DSS ũ „„ 
ä a »SS » » +» ce. 
| Albus 
This Ode is ly only a Fragment, and Mr. Dacier 
ſuſpected with Reaſon that it wanted ſame, Lines to render 


it perfect. After a long and pompous Deſcription of all the 
fineſt Cities and Coumries in Greece, we could little expect 
to ſee the Poet give the Preference to his Seat at Tibur, in a 
light imperfe& Deſcription of three Lines; or that he ſhould 
leave his Subject at once, when really he was only begin- 
ning it. The ancient Grammarians, ſenſible of this DeteR, 
have very unhappily endeavoured to find a Remedy for it, 
by joining, to this Fragment, another Ode, Albus ut ob/ca- 
ro, Sc. meerly becauſe Tibur is mentioned in it, and the 
Meaſures are the ſame. 

In the firſt Ode the Poet prefers a Village of Italy to all 
the Countries of Greece, and probably it was written in 
Gratitude to Mæcenas, who had given him a Piece of Land 
there. In the ſecond he writes to a Friend, who was under 
Apprehenſions of ſome public Diſgrace, which he adviſes 
him to bear with a true Epicurean Spirit. There are ſome 
very ancient Manuſcripts which divide them, with this Ti- 
tle to the ſecond, Exhortatio ad bene vivendum ad Plancum ; 
befides, that by uniting them, there will be ſome Repet- 
tions, which are not uſual to Horace. Perpetuum carmen 

and perpetuss, uda pomarta and uda tempora, SAN. 

Ad Munatium Plancum ] Fhe ſame whoſe beautiful Let- 

ters to Cicero are ſtill admired, 

Ver. 1. Micylinen.] A City in the Iſland Leſbos, adorn- 
ed, like Venice, with a great Number of Canals and Bridg- 


es of white Stone, whence ſtiled by our Author, in one of 
his Epiſtles, pulchra, the fair. 2 


Tur Ovk % Mone 


Ob VII. To Mu N ATIVSs PL A x cus 

L E T others famous Rhodes, or Mitylene, 

Or Epheſus, or the fair Walls 

Of two - ſea d Corinth praiſe; of Thebes renown' d 
For Semeleian Bacchus“ Birtnn; 8 


Or Delphes to prophetic Phæbus dear; 


Or Tempe's Vale, Yheſſalia's Pride. 
There are who, in perpetual Strains, contend 
Of Virgin Pallas the learn'd Tow'rs 


T' extol, ambitious round their Brows to twine 


The Olive, eropt by ev'ry Bard. 
Many with Argos Nurſe of gen'rous Steeds, 
And rich AMycene grace their Song, 
To Jungs Honour: but nor patient Sparta 
So charms my Mind, nor all the Wealth 
That crowns Larifſa's Field, as the lov'd Houſe 
Of hoarſe Albwmea's echoing Rill, 
As headlong Ari, Tibur's 'tuneful Grove, 
And Orchards fed by ductile Streams. 
SS 0 „„ * „ # 83 
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2. Pitiarifue Corinthi.) Called, in the ſame Manner, by 
the Greeks Audibanacon, from it's Situation in the extreme 
Part of Peloponneſus, between the Ægean and lonian Seas. 

5. Polladis arces. ] This Reading, inſtead of arbem, is au- 
thoriſed by an excellent Manuſcript at Oxford, beſides ſeve- 
ral others conſulted by Lambinus. I he Expreſſion is in it- 
ſelf perfectly juſt; for although there were many Deities 
worſhipped at Athens, yet the Citadel was ſolely under the 
Protefuon of Minerva. Urbem colentes Dios, prefidemgue 
arces Minervan, Liv. L. 31. C. 30. Saw. 

We may add to this Criticiſm, that almof all Citadels 
were ſacred to this Goddeſs, according to Ca'ullus, Diva 
tenens in ſummis urbibus ur ces. And Euſtathius makes the 
ſame Remark upon a Line of Homer, which ſays that Mi- 
nerva's Temple was in the Trojan Citadel. 

6. Carmine 2 ] Horace may in general mean, that 
there was a Number of Poets who were perpetually writing 
Verſes in Praiſe of Athens and Minerva; but perhaps he 
particularly meant the Perprizum Carmen, which the Greeks 
called Kuzuxis tree, and which might be rendered into En- 
glich, The everlafling, or circular Poem. 

There were two Sorts of this kind of Writing. The firft, 
which at any cer ain Time, and might be continued 
to any Length the Poet pleaſed ; and in which all the E- 
vents were indiſſolubly linked together. Thus in the Me- 


ren 
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Op: VII. To Mon Artus PLANCUS, 
By Mr. Dux xkIx. | | 
ET othe?: Poets; in-hunmggious Lays, 
Immortal Rhodes or Mitylene praiſe, 
Or Epheſus, or Corinth's tow'ry Pride, 
Girt by the rolling Main on either Side; 
Or Thebes or Delphos for their Gods renown'd, 


Or Tempe's Plains, with flow'ry Honours crown'd. 
There are, who ſing in everlaſting Strains 


The Tow'rs, where Wiſdom's Virgin Goddeſs reigns; 


And ceaſeleſs toiling, court the trite Reward 

Of Olive, pluck'd by ev'ry vulgar Bard. 

For Juno's Fame, th' unnumber'd, tuneful Throng, 
With rich Mycenz grace their fav'rite Song, 
And Argos boaſt, of pregnant Glebe to feed 
The warlike Horſe, and animate the Breed: 

But me, nor patient Lacedæ mon charms, 

Nor fair Lariſſa with ſuch Tranſport warms, 

As pure Albunea's Rock- reſounding Source, 

And rapid Anio, headlong in his Courſe, 

Or Tibur, fenc'd by Groves from ſolar Beams, 
And fruitful Orchats bath'd by ductile Streams. 

5 TY D_TWMDT_ ws WT” WW-S:*2$ 


As 


tamorphoſis, the firſt Fable is the Cauſe of the ſecond, the 
ſecond of the third, and fo of the reſt, | 
Primague ab origine mundi, 
In mea per petuum deducite tempora carmen. 
The other kind of this Poem, is that which includes the 
whole Hiſtory of its Hero. 
Nec fic incipies, ut ſcriptor Cyclicus alim, 
Fortunam Priami cantabo & nobile bellum. 
Such is the Achilleide of Statins, who hath ſung the whole 


— Lnanguam ada viri multum inclyta cantu” 
Meaonio, ſed plura wacant, nos ire per ommem, 
Sic amor eft, Heroa welim. 


Ariſtotle very juſtly blames this laſt Sort of Poem, for the 
faulty Number of Fables which it muſt contain, and which 
can never be excuſed by the Unity of it's Hero. Dac. 
. 7. Undique decerptam fronti preponere olivam. ] This Read» 
ing is found in all the ancient — and Impreſſions, 
until the Time of Eraſmus, who, on his own fingle Autho- 


oor © 235 


Op VII. Te MunarTtivs Press. 


8 Ome Mjytelen, or famous Rhodes will praiſe, 
Or two-ſea'd Corinth's Honour raiſe; ; 
Some Thebes for Bacchus fam'd in ſounding Strains, 
Or flow'ry Tempe's open Plains: 
Some fill their laſting Verſe with high renown 
Cf Virgin Pallas learned Town; 
And whilſt they ſtudiouſly their Praiſe beſtow, 
To All prefer the Olive Bough : 
To Honour Juno, Arges ſome proclaim, 
Or raiſe Mycene, high in Fame; 
Nor patient Sparta, Tempe's fruitful Fields, 
Nor all that fat Lariſſa yields, 
Can raiſe my Fancy; no, I all contemn 
Compar'd to fair Albunea's Stream; 
My water'd Orchards, he:dlong Auio's Flood, 
Or quiet T:bur's ſhady Wood: 
S „% © „% „„ # „ „ „ #S # 
As 


rity, ventured to alter the Text. The Senſe of Horace is, 
that the Poets who wrote in Praiſe of Minerva, endeavour - 
ed to gain the poetical Crown of Olive, even on a Subject, 
which every Writer had attempted. Ex argumente undigua- 
que exhauſfto coronam 8 poeticam quærere. Nor is this Ex- 


pros, pre ponere olivam fronti, either hard or uncommon. 
orace himfelf ſays in the ſame Senſe, prætexere Frondes ; 
= Lucretins, Infignemgque meo capiti petere inde : ona m, 

E N r. 


. 
8. In Junorii honorem. ] Argos, Sparta, and Mycer æ, 


- were three Cities particularly famous for their maę niſf cent 


Temples to Juno; and are mentioned by that Goddeſe, in 
Homer, as preferred by her to all others. 

9. Atem egi. ] In Homer, Pindar, and Euripides, - 
mas and rede The uſual Epithet for Argos, which, 
being ſeated in the plain Country below Corinth, upon the. 
Rivers Phrixus and Inachus, was in a peculiar manter adapt- 
cd, by it's rich and extended Paſtures, for breeding the 
Horles. 6 

N Ditesgue Mycenas ] In Sophocles Mering Ta eng. 

10. Patiens Laccdemer. ] The Poet gives this Epithet to 
Lacedæmon for the Severity of her Laws aud Diſcipline: 
Thus Petronius pleafantly ſays, Ef ego quidim tres fd ga- 
Spartana nobilitate concoxi. © | SAN, 

11. Lorija.) A City of Thefaly, the Capital of the 
Dominions of Achilles, ſituate in a fertile Soil, whence it's 
Epithet im, in Homer iN x. 

Percuſſit.] The Ancients expreſſed the Actiors and Ef- 
feRs of our Paſhons by Words which ſignif ed frikirg, as 
tercutere, ferire, and _—_ Languages uſe them in the 

ſame 


6 Q. Honari Fx Ace CARM. Lib. 1. 


Albus ut obſcuro deterget nubila celo Ss 5 
Sepe Notus ; neque partutit imbres 


Perpetuos ; ; fic tu fapi ens finire memento | 
1H) 4 amt N 0G 


| Triſtitiam, ge labores 
Molli, Plance, mero : ag * "fulgentia' ignis nis 1 
Caſtra tenent, ſeu denſa tenebit 1 | 20 


Tiburis umbra tui. Teucer Salamina | patremque 
Cam fugeret, tamen uda Lyzo - 
Tempora popules fertur vinxiſſe corona, 
Sic triſtes affatus amicos. 


Quò nos cumque feret melior fortuna parente, 25 


Ibimus, 6 ſocii; comiteſque : | 


Nil deſperandum Teucro duce, & auſpice Teuero, 


Certus enim promiſit Apollo 
Ambiguam tellure noya Salamina futuram. 
O fortes pejoraque paſh . 
Mecum ſœæpe viri, nunc vino pellite curas: 
Cras ingens iterabimus æquor. 
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fame" Senſe. | Dac. 
12. 3 PO ] The 8 of Rivers and Fountains 
was properly the Houſe of the Divinity who preſided there. 
Beſides, the Towns and Houſes, that had the ſame Name 
with Rivers or Fountains on which they were ſituated, were 
called by the Ancients, The Houſes of the Rivers: Nor were 
thoſe Houſes only called thus, which had the ſame Name 
with the River; For on the contrary, Auſonius calls Alex- 
andria, The Houſe of the River Nile. Thus Horace calls 
his Houſe at Tibur, the Houſe of Albunea, from is Situa- 
tion near that Fountain. Theſe Remarks may make us un- 
derftand that Line of Virgil, which has given ſo much 
Trouble to the Interpreters. 
Hie mihi magna domus. celfis caput urbibu exit. 


Where Tiber ſays of Rome, I will have an Houſe here 
which ſhall be tne Capital of the World. D ac. 
Albunee. l A Fountain upon one of the high Hills near 
Tibur, not far from a Grove of the ſame Name, where 


was once a celebrated Oracle of Faunus. 
At. rex ſelicitus monſiris, oracula Fauni 
Fatidici genitoris adit, luceſpue ſub alta 
"Confulit Albunca, VISO. Kn. N 
On which Servius remarks, that the Fountain was ſo call - 
ed from the Colour of it's ſulphureous Water. 
Refanantis. ] —— Albunea, nemorum gue maxima facro 
| Fonte ſonat. ib. 
13. Praceys Anis.] The Ado, now the Teveron, riſes 
in the Mountains of Tibur, or Tivoli, and falls into the 
Tiber above Rome, with a Rapidity, in a Place thence 
called la Caſcata. 


8 
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TAI ODI o Holzes 
As the South- Wind oft clears the duſky Sky 
F. rom Clouds, nor broods perpetual Show'rs ; 
80 thou remember, true to Wiſdom's Lore, 
Each anxious Gloom to epd, each Toil, 
Plancus, with gen rous Wine, whether the "Camp 
Around thee it's bright Es waves, 
Or Tibur courts thee in her unpierc'd Bow'rs., 
When Teucer from, his Country fled, 
And Father's Wrath, yet he, as Story tell, 
With Leaves of ſhining Poplar wreath'd 
His Temples by Lyeus ded, then chear'd' 
With Words like theſe his drooping Friends ; 
Where Fortune kinder than a Parent guides, 
We. will, my dear Companions, go; 
While Teucer leads, and Teucer's Gc ds, let none 
Deſpair; Phæœbus whoſe Word is F ate, | 
Hath promis'd a new Salamine ſhall riſe 
With Siſter Tow'rs, the rival Pride 
Of happier Climes. O Valour's Sons, who oft 
With Me have greater Perils dar'd, [L Bluſh, 
With Wine now chaſe your Cares; at Morn's firſt 
Again we plow the ſpacious Main. 
f | | ODE 
ee ee 


Martial not unelegantly, dudile finmen : 
hoc rigue ductile flumen aque. 
Pomaria. ] The Country about Tibur in Italy was for- 


: merly as famous for its Orchards, as, at preſent, Norman- 


dy in France, or Herefordſhire with us. Thus Columella, 
= Tidaris arva. 


23 "Ab qua poemifer incubat arvis. 
Albus ut obſcure. } The ſecond Ode, which begins 
1 is addreſſed to Munatius Plancus, who from his natu- 
ral Inconſtancy, and having, in an unhandſome Manner, 
uitted the Party of Anthony, was very juſtly ſuf] by 
Au \nguboy nor was employed by him in the of Ac- 
In this Apprehenſion of Diſgrace, the Poet adviſes 
him, with a firm, Epicurean Spirit to allay his Anxiety 
with the Chearfulneſs of Wine. SAN. 
Albus Norns] The Greeks called this Wind u, and 
the Latins albus, becauſe it was generally ſerene, and with- 
out Clouds; therefore the Poet ſays, /p. deterget nubila, 
and his Reaſoning lies thus: As the South Wind drives 


away. the Clouds, bed Wa dire the Care of 
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As Notus often, when the Welkin low'rs, _ 5 
Sweeps off the Clouds, nor teems er) : bow, 
So let thy Wiſdom, free from anxious Strife, 4 


In mellow Wine diſfolve the Cares of Life, « 
Whether the Camp with Banners bright-difplay'd, 
Or Tibur holds thee in its thick - wrought Shade. 
When Teucer from his Sire and Country fled, 
With Poplar Wreaths the Hero crown'd his Head 
Reeking with Wine, and thus his Friends addreſs' d, 
Deep Sorrow brooding in each anxious Breaſt; 
Bold let us follow through the foamy Tides, 
Where Fortune, better than a Father, guides, 
Avaunt Deſpair ! when Teucer calls to Fame, 
The ſame your Augur, and your Guide the ſame. 
Another Salamis in foreign Clinie, * 4 
With rival Pride ſhall raife her Head ſublime. 
So Phoebus nods; ye Sons of 'Valour true, 
Full often try'd in Deeds of deadlier Hue, 
To-day, with Wine drive ev'ry Care away, . 
To-morrow tempt again the boundleſs Sea. 


Life. He agai 
upon a like Occaſion. AN. 
Deterget.] This confirms what was ſaid in the third 
Ode of its appeaſing the Waves. — Seu ponere wult freta. 
19. Melli mero, Wine which ſoftens the Sorrows of 
the Soul. This Advice was probably not difagreeable to 
Plancus, who was very I in his Love of Pleaſure. 
Celius Rufus gives this Account of him in a Letter to Ci- 
cero; Plancus tuus magno Congiario donatus a Ceſare, nec 
beatus, nec bene infiructus . He was a Man of great A- 
bilities, and had enjoyed all the Triumphs, Honours and 
Employments in the Republic: yet his moral Character is 
infamous and odious. After the Death of Cæſar, he fol- 
lowed the Cauſe of Liberty and Brutus. He afterwards 
engaged himſelf, more than once, both to Octavius and 
Anthony. And when he at laſt quitted the Party of An- 
thony, he ſpoke of him in the Senate with ſo much Cruel- 
ty, that Coponius with an honeſt Indignation, — Malta me- 
bercule fecit Antonius I dare 


idie quam tu illum relinqueres. 
ſay, that Anthony did many villainous, — this 
the Day before you left him. | 84 4 


Velleius Paterculus hath left us the following Picture of 
Inter hunc apparatum belli, Plancus, non judicio rea 
legend; » neque amore Reipublice, aut Cæſaris, (quippe hec 
Semper impugnabat ) fed morbo fr oditor, cum fuiſſit humillimus 
oſentator Reginæ, & infra ſerwos cliens, cum Antonii libra- 
FIT, cn obcarniſſarum rerum & autor & miniſter, cum in 
omnia & omnibus wenalis, cum carulcatus & nudus, caplitque 
redimitus arundize, & caudam trahens, genibus innixus Glau- 
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Nor always brood a rainy Payr, 
So Plancur, You, whatever Life you lead, F 
Or, r, 9, ee ee 
Or fill the ſhining Camp, and lead the War, 
Wan Wine Gl vin end thy Gare. 
When Teucer fled, diſtreſs d by angry Fate, 
His Country, and his Fathers Hate, 
With Poplar Crowns he grac'd his drunken Head, 
And thus to drooping Friends he fad: 
Whatever chance the kinder Parent ſends, G 
We'll bravely bear, my noble Friends, 
Adieu fond Care, deſpairing Fears be gone 
Whilſt Teucer guides, and leads you on : 
Unerring Phabus ſays our Hands ſhall raiſe 
A City in another Place, a 
Another Salamis: Cheer, rouze your Force, 
For we have often ſuffer'd worſe : 6 


As fair South- Winds will bruſh the Clouds aways 


1 12 
1 1 


— 


Drink briſkly round, diſpel all cloudy Sorrow, 


Drink round, we'll plow the Deep to morrow. 
D ae 

cum /altaſſet, in convivio refrigeratus ab Antonio, ob manif./- 

tarum rapinarum indicia, frangſigit ad Caſarem, c. 

Seu te fulgentia fgmt. ] By theſe, Words it N that 
Plancus was not yet determined, whether he ſhould follow 
Auguſtus, or retire to his Country Seat: And as we do 
not find his Name among the Commanders at the Battle of 
Actium, it i» probable that be e left in lug | San. 

23. 8 popules, ] As Horace ſeems to be the Inven- 
tor of this little Piece of Hiſtory, he might name the Poplar 
indifferently for any Tree, ſince in their Feaſts the Ancients 
formed their Crowns of the firſt Branches which they found. 
But perhaps the Poet names the Poplar particularly, becauſe 
they who ſacrificed to Bacchus, and celebrated the Baccha- 
nalia, were uſually crowned with Leaves of that Tree. 

% Dae. 

25. Malior Fortuna Parente.] Fortune was indeed leſs ſe- 
vere to him than his Father (as Mr. Dacier obſerves) for 
arriving in the Iſland Cyprus, he buik there the Ciry Sala- 
mine, where his Deſcendants held the Sceptre for upwards 
of eight hundred Years, till the Reign of that Evagoras 
whoſe Panegyric-we read in Iſocrates. 

27. Auſpice Teacro, ] Although the Greeks conſulted the 
Flight of Birds, yet they did not uſe their Auſicia in the 
Roman Manner. Teucer ſpeaks here according to the Cuſ- 
tom of the Romans, who never undertook any contiderable 
Deſign, without conſulting the Gods. The Patricicians only 
had a Power of the Auſpicia, which were of two Sorts : 
T hoſe of the Conſuls, —_ and Prctors, called Majera x - 

| 2 thoſe 


Hos Ari Face CAR M. Lib. 1. 


Obs VIII. 4 LYDIAM. 


YDIA, dic, per omnes 
Te Deos oro, Sybarin+ | 14 | 
Cur properas amando-. / | -//} Tor” 
Perdere ; cur apricum 
Oderit campum, patiens * 5 
Pulveris atque ſolis? 
Cur neque militaris 
Inter æquales equitat, 
Gallica nec lupatis 
Temperat ora frenis ? 10 
Cur timet flavum Tiberim | 
Tangere? Cur olivum 


Sanguine 


thoſe of inferiour Magitrates, Miners. In an Army, the 
General alone had a Right of performing theſe Auſpicia, and 


when he commanded in Perſon, every thing was done, /ub 
ejus auſpiciis: His Officers always acted under the fame Ti- 
tles, becauſe he transferred to them thoſe Omens, which 
the Gods Md ſent to confirm his Election. 
Triumphs were reſerved for the General, although he was 


not preſent at the ViAory. Thus Horace, Te confilium & 
: Tiber: 


tuos preebente Dives. And Ovid ſpeaking of Au- 
- Jþicium cui das grande, Deęſgue tues. D ac. 
©". Doctor Bentley abtun, that the Latins never ſay, Aujpice 
illa, Auſpice Cæſare, and that the Word 4u/pex is always 
applied to a God. He therefore boldly alters the Text. 
and reads Auſpice Phæbo. Mr. Cun ngham, with an equal 
Spirit of Criticiſm, and equally againſt the Faith of Manu- 
. ſcripts, changes Auſpice 2 Obfede, which indeed ſeems to 
- have been the Reading of the Scholiaſt, who renders it Spon- 
fore. Mr. Sanadon follows Mr. Cuningham, and gives him 
abundant Honour for the Correction; yet in his Preface he 
acknowledges that Mr. Dacier has well proved againſt Doc- 
tor Bentley, (and indeed againſt his own Notes upon this 
Ode) thst the Latins have applied Auſpeæ to a Perſon, who 
might be neither God nor Augur, as in this Inſtance, where 
Ovid ſpeaks to Germanicus Cæſar, 


_ Aufpice te felix totus ut eat annus, 


Yet he aſſerts that they never apply Dux and Auſpex to the 
ſame Perſon, in the ſame Action. But this is little better 
than trifling. 5 

28. Certus. ] Recauſe his Oracles were eſteemed the 
moſt infallible. Whence in Terence, Non Apellinis magis 


d ue Loc reſi ſum. And the Greek Proverb, Ta ix 
TY - 


From hence the 


is perfectly equal to che firfl 
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oer VIII. 2. LYDIA. 


8 AV Lydia, by th immortal Powers, 
Why in ſuch Haſte young Sybaris 
To ruin with rich Love? 


Why hates he now the ſunny. Ficld, 


So patient once both duſty Clouds 


And ſultry Skies t' endure ? 


Why mong his Equals rides he not 


In martial Pomp, nor temp'ring curbs 
Of his fierce Gallic Steed 


The gen'rous Rage? Ah ! whence this Dread 
To ſtem the Tiber's yellow Wave ? 
Why as the Viper's Blosd 
Shuns 


29. Ambiguam.] Which ſhall be ſo like that Salamis 
which we have left, in Glory and Grandeur, that it ſhall be 
difficult to diſtinguiſh' them. Thus in another Place, Solu- 
tis crinibus, ambiguogue wxltu. De 

ODE VIII. 


Certain Perſons, prejudiced in Favour of the Uſages 
wherein they were educated, will certainly think, ſays Mr. 
Sanadon, that I have made here an unpardonable Innovati- 
on. I have broken the Diſtichs, which compoſe this Ode, 
and dliſtributed them into Strophes, in which the third Verſe 
; Cur properas amando contain- 
ing exactly the fame Number and the ſame Quality of Mea- 
ſures with Lydia dir & omnes. As to the ſecond Verſe, I 
ſhall only quote this Example of Terentianus Maurus. Aa- 
bam ſex poſſe dari, which is in nothing different from, te 
Dees oro Sybarin. Horace and Terentianus have imitated 
the Grecian Poets Eupolis, Ariftophanes, and Euphorion, 
who have left us many Pieces of this Form. Thus the Al. 
teration is authorized both by Greek and Latin Poetry, 
whereas it is impoſlible to find an Inſtance of any Ode like 
what is printed in the uſual Editions. 

The Deſign of this Ode is not to reproach Sybaris with 
Effeminacy, or his Love of Pleaſure; but it ſeems to be 
written either in Reſentment or Jealouſy with regard to Ly- 
dia, who kept him diſguiſed in a female Dreſs. D ac. 

Verſ. 3. Amande. f May have a paſſive Signification. 
By being Labor As in Virgil; . Uritgae vidende farmina. 
Inſtances of this Kind are frequent in the beſt Authors, yet 
the Antitheſis is ſtronger by taking ama in an active 
Senſe. She defiroys by loving him. 

5. Oderit Campun. } When the Tarquins were . 

, Y 


: 
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Ove VII © Lydia 


FIT me conjure” Thee, ' Lydia, fel. 
Ah ! why, by Toving him too well, 
Why thus impatient to deſtroy 

Young Sybaris, too am rous Boy? 

Why does he hate the ſunny Plain, 

While he can Sun or Duſt ſuſtain? 

Or why no more, with martial Pride, 

Amidſt the youthful. Battle ride, 

And the fierce Gallic: Steed command, 

With bitted Curb, and forming Hand ? 

Why does he fear the yellow Flood, 

And worſe than Viper's baleful Blood, 


Fearful 


by Brutus, their Lands between the Liber and Rome were 
conſecrated to Mars, and called by his Name. Here the 
Roman Citizens aflembled on thicir Elections; the Youth 
performed their Exerciſes ; and young People of both Sex- 
es uſed to walk in an- Evening. 
7. Cur neque militaris. 1 le Poet here means the Mock- 
fights on Horſeback, which were brought from Troy to I- 
y by Aſcanius, and revived by Auguſtus. Trejæ ludum 
edidit freguentiſſime, majorum minorumgque puerorum deleAu, 
priſci, decorique moris exi 6 imans cluræ flirpts indolem noteſce- 
re. Suet. de Auguſ. e Sports continued to the Time 
of Claudius Cæſar. | Da c. 
9 Gallica temperat ora.) This Expreſſion is extremel 
bold, and regains the Word equorum to be underſtood, 
The Horſes of Gaul were much eſteemed by the Romans, 
and their Bits are here called /upata, a lupinis dentibus, qui 
inaquales ſunt, unde etiam eorum morſus vehementer obeft. 
CRU. 
11. Tiberim tangere.) The Roman Youth threw them- 
ſelves into the Tiber after their Exerciſes in the Campus 


on . © ng 


+ Ooz VIII. 2 Ly. 
2 124: hb AIG 7 
Terre, E, ad men} © 
By all the Gods I do conjure thee tell! 
Why wilt thou ruin Sybaris, . bes. 
By loving of the Youth too well? . 


Why doth he hate the Plain 
That can endure the Fury of the Skies; 
The burning Sun, the Wind and Rain: 
By Nature fitted for the Prize? 


Why now refuſe to ride 
Amidſt his Equals, and with graceful Force 
The Fury of his Courſer guide, 
And bravely fit the manag'd Horſe ? 


Why yellow. Tyber's Stream 


Doth be now 'bate ? why fear to touch the-Flood, 


And why the ſhining Oyl contemn 


With greater Care than Viper's Blood? 
5 Why 


— 


Martius, and a r _— u would 
ſtrengthen ues ar. 
* * ANnCliEenT SCHOL. 
12. Cur olivum.) Thoſe who would wreſtle, preparato- 
to that Exerciſe, uſed to anoint themſelves with Oil, in 
Order to give the leſs Hold to their Antagoniſts. Catullus 
with great Beauty, and Poldneſs of Expreſſion, fays of him. 
ſelf — Ego Gymnaſii fui flies, & decus olri. Dec 
: | 15. 


a , 
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Sanguine viper 


Co 


Livida' is. WITT, 
geftat' armis\ 8 15 
&s 11% 1 18 * 


Brachis, Hs Ske” oon 
Spe trans finem jaculo ie SM 
Nobilis expedito ? F hand 1 
Filium dicunt Thetidos 
Sub lacrymoſa Trojæ 
Funera; ne virilis 
Cultus in cædem & Lycias 
Proriperet.catervas? 


20 


ODE 


15. Amit. ] Inſtruments which were proper for the Ex- 


erciſes in the Campus Martius, ſuck as Quoits, Javelins, &c. 
are by the Poet called Arma. Thus Virgil calls Inſtruments 
of Huſbandry by the ſame Name. D ac. 
Livida geſtat brachia) However ſingular this Expreſſion 
may ſeem, yet it means no more than gerere or habere bra- 
chia. To have his Arms ſoiled and livid with the Weight 
of Inftruments uſed in their Exerciſes. San. 
16. Diſco.] The Diſcus was a Kind of Queit very 
and heavy, made of Wood or Stone, but more commonly 
of Iron or Braſs. It was almoſt round, and ſomewhat 


thicker in the Middle than at the Edges. It was thrown by 
AN. 


the ſole Force of the Arm. 


Tux ODI or Hoc 
Shuns he the Wreſtler's Oil? why leaves 


To brandiſh *midſt th! admiring Ring 


| Aloft his livid Arms, 
So often for the Diſcys'burl'd, 
And for the whizzing Jav'lin launch! 5 GY | . 
Beyond the Mark, renown'd ? * 
Why lies he hid, as onee the Son 
Of Sea - born Thetis, on the Verge 
Of Troy's diſtreſsful Fall ' 
Left Manhood's Dreſs ſhould urge him forth . 
To Slaughter and the Lycian Bands, 
Before the deſtin'd Hour ? 
ODE 


21. Troe funera.) We may underſtand, by theſe Words, 
the Loſſes both of Greeks and * of 

roy. ORR, 

23. In cadem & Lycias. ] In cadem Lyciarum caterva- 
rum. A canner — very uſual among the Poets, 
when they divide in Expreſſion, what is united in Idea. 
Thus in the firſt Ode; Otium & eppidi laudat rura ſui. 


a . 
\ 
—— —— w# 


San, 
Horace particularly names the Lycians, becauſe they were 
the chief auxiliar Forces in the Trojan Army. D ac. 


| .TO Boo . 2 A x * » 1 91.1 . . Opx VAL ; 7 * 26H 5m 
Fearful deteſt the Wreftler's Oi Why do his Arms no 1 W. Zr 
While firm to bear the manly Toi? | Look black with Blows and honourable Scars, 
Where now are all the livid Scars Which once with juſt Applauſe. be; bore, ! 
Of ſportive, nor inglorjous, Wars, 8 When Fame attended on bis Wars Pl 


When for the Quoit, with Vigour thrown 2 
Beyond the Mark, his Fame was known? 
Then tell me, wherefore now he lies 

Loſt in a female, ſoft Diſguiſe, 

Such as Achilles' Form belied, 


So juſtly prais'd for Art. IL Throng 
So fam'd for Strength, when thro the wond' ring 
Beyond the Bounds he threw the Dart, 
Which ſwiftly bore | his Praiſe along. 


Leſt Manhood's, Dreſs, and manly Pride Why doth he now lye hid, © © 
Should haſten Nium's Qyerthrowy' - | Ass once, complying with his Mother's Fears, 
And pour him on the Lycian Fe? The Great, the Brave Achilles did, 
ol EO Leſt manly Dreſs ſhould force him on to Wars ? 
ODE i ODE 
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Opt Ix. Ad THalilakcnuM.. 


IDES, ut alti ſtet nive candidum 
Soracte, nec jam ſuſtineant onus 
Sylva laborantes; geldque 

Flamina conſtiterint acuto. 

Diſſolve frigus, ligna ſuper foco Bo 
Large reponens ; atque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 

O Thaliarchc, merum diot3, 
Permitte Divis cætera; qui ſimul 
Stravere ventos æquore fervido 

Depræliantes, nec cupreſſi, 
Nec veteres agitantur orni. 


10 


Quid 


Horace in this Ode ſets forth all his Epicurean Philoſo- 
phy,” and fo conſtant is He to his Principles, that the differ- 
ent Ages of Man, and the Various Seaſons of the Vear; the 
Freſhneſs of Spring, and Heat of Summer; the Ripeneſs of 
Autumn and Coldneis of Winter, have their ſeveral Engage- 
ments to Pleaſure. This Ode was probably written at a 
Country- Seat of Thaliarchus near the Mountain Soracte in 
Tuſcany, ſix and twenty Miles from Rome. D a c. 

Verl. 1. Stet nive candidum.) Conſtet nive as if the whole 
Mountain were an Heap of Snow. When Virgil ſays, Stet 
pubvere calum, and flant lamina flamme; He would repre- 
ſent to us, A Sky full of Duſt, and Eyes of Fire. 
| Dac. 


6. Benignius deprome guad imum. Dacier affirms very 
conhdently that Horace, in Purity of Style ſhould have writ- 
ten largius after large; and however the Critic might be 
contradicted by the Uſage of the beſt Authors, yet Mr. Cu- 
ningham, probably from this Aſſertion, has altered the 
Text, and reads benignior. Perhaps benignius ſhould agree 
with merum, and ſignify Vine grown melletuer with Age, 
and kinder to the T oper. 

8. Diata.) A Vella (according to the Import of the 
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Ove IX; To THALIARCHUS. 


E E how Soracte lifts his hoary Head, 

An Hill of Snow ! the lab'ring Groves beneath 
Their glitt'ring Burthen bend; and bound 
In icy Chains the Rivers ſtand. 


Diſſolve the Cold, pile high the ſhining Hearth ; 
And, kinder, from its Sabine Priſon free 
The Vintage which four circling Years 
Have mellow'd, Heat and Mirth t infpire. 


Truſt to the Gods the reſt; at whoſe Rebuke 

When ceaſe the warring Winds and Seas to rage, 
With Leaf unmov'd the Cypreſs ſtands, 
Unmoy'd the aged Mountain- Oak. 

| Seck 


Word) with #wo Cars; particularly made in the Sabine 
Country. 

9. Permitte divis cætera.] Some Commentators have 
found in theſe Lines an Air of Epicurean Ridicule upon the 
Doctrine of the Stoics, wlio aflerted a divine Providence e- 
ven in Events molt inconfiderable, and they think that the 
Poet bas raiſed his Style with an affected Pomp of Expreſ- 
fion, to render his Ridicule more ſtrong. That when the 
Gods hade commanded the Raging of the Winds to ceaſe, all 
the wondrous Effet of their Power ſhall be, that the N volt 
ſhall fland unjhaken. On the contrary, there ſeems to be 
ſomething juſt and noble in the Thought, when taken in a 
moral Senſe, and which might naturally raiſe this Greatneſs 
of Expreſſion; That when the Gods have appeaſed the Wind, 
not a Leaf hall fall to the Ground; and even Trees decayed 
and ſapl:ſs with Age, hall fand unſbaken. Such is the 
Care and Power of Providence. 

15. 


Boox I. 
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Opt IX. To THALIARCHUS 
EHOLD Soracte's airy Height, 


< 
l 


E E how the Hills are white with Snow, 
See how it ſtands an Heap of Snow } The Seas are rough, the Woods are toſt. 
Behold the Winter's hoary Weight, | _ The Trees beneath their Burthen bow, + * 
Oppreſs the labouring Woods below ! N And purling Streams are bound in Froſt. 2 8 
And ng Dithe the .Cold with i , FER 
Congeal'd, the lazy Rivers ſtand. De Friend, and als = ntl 0 
Now melt away the Winter's Cold, 2 Berne wore prey 29 
Now largely pile the chearful Fire; b | | N 
Quick pierce the Vintage four - year - old, With all Things elſe, come, truſt the Gods, 
Whoſe mellow'd Heat can Mirth inſpire ; Who when they ſhall a Calm reſtore, 
Then = the Gn ns Srins And ſtill the Storms that toſs the Floode _ | 
The Cares of future Län. Ou O, and Alkes ſhake no more, 
* * 2 or Rage” ny" 5 11 . att 
For, when the warring! Winds ae, 7 | 6 11 2 aajta 1 * 
Aa e et tag 1 
They ſpeak — and lo! the Tempeſt des er e | 
On the ſmooth Boſom of the Deeps z: ĩ?⁊7C 4 
Unſhaken ſtands the aged Grove, Nat 24 | 3 a09q9y $0 11 = 
_ * the Providence of Joyve- « 109 : Y en Vet A 5 | | 
E To dl OSHS, not ny wh CIOS | 
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wi fit futurum erat, fuge — & 
| Quem fors digrum cumque dau, lucro th 
Appoae 3 nec dulees amores pee 
» br 1 5 
| Moroſa. Nume & campus, & arc | 
Leneſque i Norm ſuſdrr:- D 
Compoſità regatanter. hora 
Nunc & latentis proditor intimo | 
Gratus pale riſus ab angulo, 
Pignũſque deregtum lacertis,, | 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 
0 = _ 


| "3. 2 res and Apponere were. Terms uſed 
19. For Ward is forintd | an Imittion 
of the ww, in Ita- 


as in Greek 
lian Bi — 2 . Whiſper. 
21. ae muſt refer to Donec, 
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232. Crate pull nj. | Thve is dau 
of this Kind in Corn. Gallus, which 
Nr 
Erabuit walt igſa puella m: 
. an lui. fugitiva pittbaty 
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While Age moroſe ſhall. from thy verdant Spring 
His Winter keep, che Ring, the public Walks 


Nor the ſweet Laugh, which from the flying Fair 


Par Oos or Hor ate, 
geek not to antedate To- morrow's Care, 
But count for Gain each, Day Jind Fortune Sen 


Ner now Love's gallen Joys reſuſe, | 
Nor now, dear Puts, ee ſprigitly Dance. 


And, at th' appointed Hour, fail not 
The gentle Whiſper in the Dark. 


Betrays the grateful Corner where ſhe hides „ 
' Then of ſome Toy her lovely Arm. 


Or ill - reſiſting Finger ſpoil. 


ODE 


Non tames glu tota latere volenr: 
Cod magis ex aliqua cupicbat parte wideri 
Letier hoc mult quod male tada fare. 
At Sight of Me, deep -bluſh'd the lovely had, 
Then fide-long laugh'd, and flying ſought the Shade; 
The Shade ftiz ſought, yet luring in her Flight, 
Would fain be loſt not wholly to my Sight ; 
But rather wiſh'd-to-hfye'ſome Part reveal'd; 
— - 
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Book I. | 2 op NK. ; | 85 
To-morrow with it's Cares deſpiſe, Al Care and Fears are fond and vains-- 
And make the preſent Hour thine own. Fly vexing Thoughts of dark to-morrow z _ 
Be ſwift to catch it as it flics, F What Chance ſcores up, count perfect Gain. 
And ſcore it up as clearly won; And baniſh Buſineſs, baniſh Sorrow. g 
Nor let thy Vouth diſdain to prove - | Whilk de de Mee , a You. 
The Joys of Dancing, und of , renne; EEE. 


Beneath the grateful Evening. Shade, 1 N * and Song 
The . public Walks, the public Park; | rouble of thy Days. 
An Affignation ſweetly made The Court, the Mall, the Park, and Stage 


With, gentle Whiſpers in the Dark With eager Thoughts of Love purſue 3 
The Laugh, which from the Corner flies, Gay Evening whiſpers fit thy Age, 
To tell you where the Fair-one lies; And be to Affignation true. 
A Ring or Bracelet ſnatch'd away, Now love to hear the hiding Maid, . 
The ſportive Pledge of future Joy, Whom Youth hath fir d, and Beauty charmy, 
When She with amorous, dear Delay, By her own tittering Laugh betray'd, | 
Shall ſtruggling yield the willing Toys And forc'd into her Lover's Arms. 
While Age moroſe thy Vigour ſpares, Go dally with thy wanton Mi6, 
* e Bas By Carew Aua from the Willing ſeeming Coy 
ODE Or force a Ring, or ftcal a Kiſs; 
Far Age will came, and then farewel tr hen 
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or X. Ii MErcvunrivun. 
TERCU RI, facunde nepos Atlantis, 
Qui feros cultus hominum recentum 
Voce formiſti catus, & decoræ 
Mloiure palæſtre: 
Te canam magni Jovis, & Deorum 
Nuntium, curvaque lyræ parentem; 
Callidum, quidquid plaeuit, jocoſo 
Condere furto. | 
Te, boves olim niſi reddidiſſes 
Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 
Voce dum terret, viduus pharetra . | 
Riſit Apollo, 
Quin & Atridas, duce te, ſuperbos 
Tho. dives Priamus reliata, ' 
Theſſaloſque ignes, & iniqua Troja ; 
Caſtra fefelli e. 
Tu pias lætis animas reponis 89 
Sedibus, virgaãque levem coerces 
Aurea turtam,” ſeperis Deum 
Gra, & M e 
N Tv ODE 
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"This Ode was probably written for a Feaſt of M ; 
yet is there nothing extraordinary in it, excepting an Ele- 
e of Expreſſion; a Flowing and Harmony of Numbers, 

e have in it all the honourable Titles of Mercury. He is 
repreſented as faſhioning the firſt Race of Men, and culti- 
vating their U ings, by the Study of Sciences moſt 
proper to ſoften their natural Fierceneſs ; while he forms 


their Bodies by Exerciſes, which are moſt capable of giving 
and Grace. Such is the Power of Eloquence ſuch 
the Effect of Wreſtling. SAN. 


Verſ. 3. Catus.] e of the Ancients have interpret- 
ed catus, by ſapiens; Varro condemns this Explication, and 
fays that it is a Sabine Word, which fignifies ;»/iruating. 

is ſeems to be its proper Meaning here, as it is the prin- 
cipal Character of true Eloquence. 

Decora more paleſfire. ] Horace calls the Cuſtoms and 
Exerciſes of the Paleſtra, deceræ, becauſe they formed the 
Body to Eaſe and Gracefulneſs. Thus Virgil; Membra de- 
cora juvente, Where he ſpeaks of Mercury as God of the 
Je & D The Quality of Meder 

5. Fovis corum nuntium. ity of Meſſen- 
ger of the Gods, was . to Mercury ; nor leſs 
ad us to Mankind, as it maintained a Kind of religi- 
ous Correſpondence between Heaven and Earth. SAN. 

6. Curvaguze tyre parentem. ] Mercury is not only in- 
Rrumental to the Inſtruction; but to the Pleaſures of Man- 


Tur Op x5 or Hon Ae. 


Op E KX. 7 Mcuk x. 


8 Weet Power of Eloquence, from Atlas ſprung, 
Hermes, who of. the Infant World refin'd 
The Savage Manners by thy Voice, and th“ Arts 

Of. graceful Exerciſe. 


Thee, Meſſenger of Fove and of the Gods, 
I ſing, thee Parent of the bending Lyre ; 
Potent of matchleſs Skill whate'er you pleaſe 
In furtive Mirth to hide. g 
Thee yet a Child, unleſs thou would'ſt reſtore 
The Herds you ſtole, as once with angry Voice 
He threaten'd, of his Quiver too bereft 
And Wrath, Apollo ſmil'd. 
When Priam with rich Preſents left his Troy, _ 
Guided by thee, th* Atridæ's watchful Pride, 


CY 


Theſalian Fires, and ev'ry hoſtile Guard enz, 


Securely he deceiv d. 


In bliſsful Seats the pure unſpotted Souls 
Vou place, and with thy golden Wand compell 


The light unbodied Crowd ; to Gods above 


Grateful, and Gods below. 
ODE 


kind. He is called the Parent of the Lyre, becauſe 
found the Shell of a Tortoiſe, and fitted Strings to it, he 
firſt formed an Idea of that Kind of Muſic. From hence 
22 ſignißed a Lyre, and Lyric Poets were particularly 
ed Viri Mercuriales, as living under the peculiar Protecli- 
on of this Deity. SAN, 
7. Jocoſo condere furto.] Mr. Dacier unluckily remarks, 
that as Mercury was the God of Merchants, he became, per- 
haps from thence, the God of Thieves. True it is, that 
the Phcenicians, the eft Merchants of the Heathen World, 
were always remarkable for a Dexterity in 'Trade beyond 
the Simplicity of fair Dealing. - But that this Deity might 
not be 2 ued with Buſineſs, he was aſſiſted by a Goddeſs, 
called Laverna, to whom Prayers were addreſ for Succels 
in Thefts and Cheating. #00 
== — Pylchra Laverna, 

Da mihi fallere, da juſtum ſanctumgpue wideri. 

Beauteous Laverna, my Petition hear, 

Let me with Truth and Sanctity appear; 

O give me to deceive. 


8. Condere furto.] This Character of Mercury, — 


* Boot. by 


Ove X. To Mzacury, 


HO U God of, Wit, ( from 1 
Who by perſuaſive Power of n 

And graceful Exerciſe refin'd 

The ſavage Race of human Kind; 

Thou winged Meſſenger of Jove, 

And all th' immortal Powers above, 

Thou Parent of the bending Lyre, 

Thy Praiſe ſhall all its Sounds inſpire ; 

Artful, and cunning to conceal 

Whate'er in playful Theft you ſteal 3 

When from the God, who gilds the Pole, 

Ev'n yet a Boy his Herds you ſtole, 

With angry Look the threatning Pow'r 

Bad thee, thy fraudful Prey reſtore, 

But of his Quiver too beguil'd, 

Pleas'd with the Theft Apollo ſmil'd. 

You were the wealthy Priam's Guide 

When ſafe from ſtern Atrides Pride, 

Through hoſtile Camps, which round him ſpread 
Their watchful Fires, his Way he and | 
Unſpotted Spirits you config ' 

To bliſsful Seats, and Joys Ae, 

And powerful with thy golden Wand | 

The light, unbodied Croud command; 
Thus grateful does thy Office prove s on dates 
To Gods below and. Gods, a above. | 3 47 11 
20 ODE 


— ny a owed Diverſion, yet is beneficial en] 
teac a Vigilance in the 0 
their 'Goods. TM FOR: 7 SAN. 
9. Te boves.) Theſe Inſtances of innocent Theft, which 
the Poet calls jocoſum Furtum, * performed at different 
Times, but by uniting them, he has given his Subject an 
* of Pleaſantry £8 Vivacity, which extremely W N 
i AN. 


13. Quin & Atridas.) The Poet here ts us a Scene 
df War, which has a very agreeable Effect after the Gaiety 
of the firſt Strophes; and to make the tion more 
ſirong, the Lines are raiſed with a good deal of Pomp. 

SAN. 


14. Lo relidd.) The Latins uſe Mam in the neuter, and 


By ſoftning Muſick, and inſtructing Arts. 


Thos in the feminine Gender. Horace in another Ode 
lies wexata, where the 2 
7 of the Epithet, without 
Verſe, and were therefore obliged not ta. 

7 x apo is taken from Mr. Cuningham, and ĩt lb, been 


K OD N. 7 Al 


ODER X. To Mixcu Rx. 
Weet ſmooth-Tongu'd God, wiſe Atlas Son, 
Whoſe Voice did mould Mens flinty Hearts, 
Juſt riſen from their Parent Stone, 


* 


wel” * 


a Thee, Thee my Muſe ſhall gladly ſing, 

Thee Poſt of Heav'n, and Guard of Helly _ 
Firſt Mover of the charming String ; N 
Unleſs you would reſtore the Cows, 

_ Whilſt with his Voice He dar'd the Child, 
And threatned with his angry Brows, 


Now He had loſt his Bow, Apollo ſmil'd. 


Rich Priam with a Pious haſte, 
Whilſt Vou did e bing Feet - 
Theſalian Fires ſeeurely paſt, 

The Camp, and proud Atrides haughty Fleet. 
You gently guide the Pious Souls 
To happy Seats ; Your Golden Rod 
The flitting Tfoop 'controuls ; | © * 


o lov'd Above, Below, by every God. | 


ODE 


could not change the 12 
ahering the Mea * 


by ay ul yo particular Beauty in this 
Ives. Vase is a 
Epithet, e 
"ranſom the Body of Hector. ' 
ally Wy oa ' 
Mercury ii 1 
God — to — been A invented ek the "Ts | 
of human Kind. forms both their Minds and Bo- 
; he raiſes them ro the Knowle of is Gates he in- 
vents the innocent Pleaſures of Life ; he aſſiſts them in Diſ- 
treſſes, and continues his Benefits to them, even after Death, 
1 the Souls of the Good to the Happi — 14 
eaven. For this Reaſon, we ſometimes find his 


ancient Epitaphs; 84 A 1. 


ONE 
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Ovz X. 4 Lzvcoxors, 
* v ne ahhh ( fire Wale quem vn 0 quem 


Tentaris 2 108. 


Seu plures hyemes, ſeu 9 Jupiter ultimam, 
Quz nune oppoſitis debibtat purtiicibus mare 5 
Tyrrhenum 3 fapias, vina liques, & ſpatio brevi 
Spem ' longam 5 Dum — _ in- 
| vida 1 14 
Ats: carpe dew, wi mann a b poſer 
: ODE 


ed Senſe in it to perſuade us, that 
all the Arts of Fortune - telling are a ridiculous and vain Im- 
poſture ; and that true Wiſdom corififis t. Our Enjoy — 


n e e ern 1 Hr 


menting diſcover w 
e e ET this Ole el 
is: 

Ad Lexcencen ipergtricem, 4 r e e 
— — n infatuated with 
be were 
2 u made uſe of Aftronomical Tables to 
55 Theſe 
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Op KI. To Leycon or. 
EEK not, Taco, what Term the Gody | 
Have deſtin'd Me or Thee nor tempt 
Chaldean Numbers, vain inicit Art! * 
Th'inevitable ? Lot to bear, 
How much more: prudent ! whether wad ts.» Feve 
Hath many Winters yet to add, 
Or this now frown” thy laft, which daſhing breaks 
On th'adyerſe Rocks the Tyrrhene wave. 
Thy philter'd Wines, with better Wiſdom, pour z 
And frugal prune, from Life $ ſhort Span, 
Protracted Hopes, and each intemp⸗ rate Care. 
Ev'n while we ſpeak Time envious flies : 
Then ſeize To-ay, make all it's Bleſſings thine z 
Nor truſt Ib - morrow's dubious Faith, | 


8 wa 255 mas Tee: 
ear 
i aw Houle, hich ſhe hath built for. 
is 
eems to 
break the Force and Violence of 
Lines are of no mean Beauty, althoug 


Bos x. a0 


Oo XI. To Eruco vor- 


TRIVE not, Leucende, to pry 
— Into the ſecret Will of Fate, 
or impious Magic vainly try, 
To know our Lives uncè rtain 
iether th' indulgent Power divine 
Hath many Seaſons yet in Store, 
Or this the lateſt Winter thine, 


Thy Life with bettet Arts be crown'd, 
Thy philter d Wines abundant pour; 


Proportion'd to the flying Hour: 
ile thus we talk in careleſs Eaſe, 


Inſtant the fleeting Pleaſure ſeize; 
Nor truſt ta - tnbrrow's doubtful Light 


The envious Moments wing their Flight 3 


Which breaks its Waves againſt the Shore: 


yy lengthen'd Hopes with Prudence bound 


| What the kind Gods deſign to ds 


* 
OO 
a? 


EY + Fi, ” I 


Op XI. To LVU oN OE. 


H do not firive too much to knom | 
My dear Leuconoe, 24 


With Me and Thee. 


Ah do not you conſult the Stars, 
Rather than thus incteaſe thy Fears. 

For what will come : | 
Whether they'll give one Winter more; 
Which breaks the Waves on Tyrrhene Shors 

With many a Blaſt. 


| Be Wiſe, and Drink; cut off long Cares 


ODE 


From thy contrafted Span, 
Nor firetch extenſive Hopes and Fears 


Beyond a Man: | 
E'en whilſt we ſpeak the Envious Time 
Doch make ſwift Haſte ayray, 
Then ſeize the Preſent, uſe thy: Prime 
Nor tut M Days 9 
DDB 
pos 
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Ovz XII. Ad Avousrun. 


UE M d, aut heroa, lyra, vel acri 
Tibia ſumes celebrare Clio? 


Quem Deum? cujus recinet jocoſa | 


Nomen imago, 
Aut in umbroſis Heliconis oris 5 
Aut ſuper Pindo, gelidove in Hzmo ? | 
Unde vocalem temere inſecutæ 


Orphea fylveg 247 ow 3 30 


Arte materna_ rapidos morantem. .;.. 7+... 77 
Fluminum lapſus, cclraque, ventos, 2 5 10 
71 canoris _., - _; 

© -Ducere quercus. n 


Quid prius dicam ſolitis Parents 
Laudibus? qui*res bominum; ic Deorum, © 
Qui mare, & terras, variiſque mundurh © 44 1 5. 
. ' Temperat hörts | g uc 1 0 12 1 
Unde nil majus generatur po; e 6, pop 
Nec viget quidqnarti'fimiſe, aut ſecundum 3 - + 

Proximos illi tamet# Gecupiyit 217 0247 % 
PalliS'khenares.218 nntont oilt axtl nds 
nchen uu 10 Hpreæliis 


ee * * 
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220 | 
The Images of this Ode are and noble, the Expreſ- 
fions bold and ſublime, the — chaſte and harmo- 
nious ; yet the principal Beauty of it conſiſts in the Boldneſs 
of the Deſigning, and the Art with which it is ſupported. 

The Poem opens with the Praiſes of Jupiter, and the 
Gods who were deſcended from Him. The Heroes ( who 
are all Romans) are next introduced, with the particular 
Strokes which diſtinguiſh their Characters, and the Praiſe of 
Auguſtus concludes the Ode. . 

We may here obſerve two great Excellencies, which are 
not frequently found together: An Exactneſs of Method, 
and an animated Variety. There a at firſt View, 
only a fimple Account o Gods and Heroes ; but there is 

an Abundance of Apoſtrophes, Interrogations, Suſpen- 
fions, Metaphors, Compariſons, - Deſcriptions, and Images ; 
indeed all the richeſt Figures of Eloquence and Poetry, that 
the cold, methodical Account of Perſons and Things, di 

under the "NP of Ornaments, with which it 1s cloath- 
ed: Nor does the Poet only openly rank Auguſtus next to 
the greateſt Characters of Antiquity, but ſeems to point out 
the Gods and Heroes as Examples worthy of his Imitation 
in the Wiſdom and Juſtice of governing; In Fortitude and 
Firmneſs of Soul; in Courage and Temperance ; in Severi- 


ty of Manners, and Love of our Country. If we do not 
conſider the Ode in this View, it becomes à lefs affecting 


Tu Ops or Hon ACE 


Opz XII. To AvevsTus. 
By the Rev. Mr. Francis. 


Hat Man, what Hero, on the tuneful Lyre, 
Or ſharp-ton'd Flute, ſhall Clio chuſe to raiſe 
Deathleſs to Fame ? What God? whoſe hallow'd 
Name ob 
The ſportive Image of the Voice 
Shall through the Shades of Helicon reſound, 
On Pindus, or on Hæmus eyer cool, 1 , | 1 
From whence the Forefts in Confuſion wild 
To vocal Orpheus urg'd their Way; 
Who by his Mother's Art, harmonious Muſe, 
With ſoft Delay could flop the falling Stream, 
And winged Winde 3 Vim Strings of fweor'Actord 
_ Powerful: the lining Oaks to lead. 
Claims not th' eternal Sire his 'wonted Praiſe? 
Awful who reigns oer Gods and Men ſupreme, . 
Who Sea, and Earth --- the univerſal Globe 
With grateful Change of Seaſons rules ; 
From whom no Being of ſuperiour Power, 
Nothing of equal, ſecond Glory ſprings, ' 
Yet firſt, of all his Progeny divine, 
Immortal Honours Pallas claims : 
| Thou 


Piece of Flattery, and an artleſs numbering the greateſt 
Gods of Heaven, and the moſt ſhining CO Ing 
Men. | AN, 

Mr. Dacier imagines, with great Probability, that this 
Ode was compoſed ſome Time after the Battle of Actium, 
after the Senate had decreed that Hymns ſhould be addreſs d 
to Au in the ſame Manner as to the Gods. 

Verf. 1. Purm Virum. ] The Poet in the Execution hath 
changed the which he propoſed in the Invocation, and 
7 with + 5 — of hn 15 _ 2 — 

ecting, that He may regularly proceed to thoſe of Augul- 
tus, — * f aalen 

incipally written. Horace hath imitated the ſecond O- 
ſympic of Pindar which begins mus; 

Tia Ow, Tv *Hewe, 
Thad arha xpadicou ; 
What God, ye Hymns, that rule the Lyre; 


What Hero, fraught with heavenly Fire, * 


- Book 1. 
ODE XII. To Avovs rot, 
By Mr. HARZ. 


Waren wil hw pen! 
Or ſhall à God exalt thy Lays? 

Wilt thou the ſhriller Pipe inſpire, - 

Or boldly, Clioz ſweep the Lyre? 


Whoſe glorious Name with ſwelling Sound 
From Pindus* Top ſhall echo round, * 
Where Heliconian Shades are ſpread, 

Or Hemus lifts his icy Head? 

Hemus, from whence the Woods amain 
Came dancing down to Orpheus Strain, 
The Bard that mighty Wonders: wrought 

By Arts his Mother + Goddeſs taught. 


The rapid Floods forgot to flow, 

The boiſt'rous Tempeſts ceas'd to blow, 
The Oaks an Ear to Rapture found, 
Charm'd with the Magic of his Sound. 


Whom firſt but the Paternal King, ; 
Chief Theme of Metre, ſhall I ſing, 
Who rules each Subject Man, and God; 

Earth, Sea, and Seaſons with his Nod? 


- 


Creative Pow'r, ſupremely high, 

That knows no Offipring like or nigh 3 

But on Minerva far below 

The ſecond. Honours we beſtow; 
* | Nor 


Or on the many - finoding String < | 
What matchlefs Mortal hall we fig f Ns 


The Order in Horace is more beautiful, as it is more 
ral that the Invocation ſhould riſe to the Gods, 222 
5 . D ac. 
. ] The Greeks and Latins called Echo, The J. 
ws the Hebrews, The rer of the Poice. D ac. 
Wo 2 ] Theſe Lines we a beautiful Inftance, how 
A: Deſcription may be introduced, when with a ſeem- 
ed of — and + Gar! ogy Wildnefs, it relieves the Heavi- 
We 
AT: 


„ B33 Mb: 227 OW 


Ove XI. 2 Avararus, 

Hat Man, what Hero, ſtately Muſes” 
Wilt thou deliver down to Fame ? 
What God for thy great Subject chuſe ? 
And make the wanton Echo ſport his — 


O'er Helicon's reſounding Grove, _ 

O'er Pindas, or cold Hamm Hill? . 
Whence liſt ning Woods did gladly moves 
And chrong d to hear ſweet Orpheus wondrous Quills 


He by his Mother's Art could bind” 

The headlong Fury of the Floods 3 

Allay rough Storms, appeaſe the Wind, 
And looſe from their fixt Roots the dancing Woods: 


Whom. firſt ? ſhall 1 creating Jeu 
Wich pious Duty gladly ſing, 
That guides below, and rules above, 0 
The great Diſpoſer, and the mighty King ? : 


Than He none greater, next him none 
That can be, is, or was 1 
Supreme he ſingly fills the Throne 

vet Palas is allow'd the neatelt place 


9. — Orpheus, was. called the Son. of the 


Muſe Calliope, lays the Schaliad on Hefiod, 9e 

woinTixng i 

E Elegance, and of the Hymns ſacred to the Gods: 
calls him marya cul; 

16. Temperat horis. ] The Hours, by the Greeks and 

Latins, were nat.euly aan TER four. and twenty Parts 


of which the Day N 5 hat off Re ny Pay. 
Time, 2 — fort i Seaſons of the Year, as in 
this Place and in Da ci 


17. Unde nil 1 e b nas hers 
reaſ 1 on the Nature of the 
but in the Language of Poetry aſſerts, that Mi- 
nervn is juſtly poſſeſſed of the next Honours to her Father. 
Nor is ſhe, compared to Juno, or to her Uncle N 
her 


in the Mythology of the 


_ Ancients) but to the Children of » Bacchus, A- 


dee TW? gig rug Jug, as the Inventor of 4 


4$Q. HoxariiFiaco dan Lib. 1. 


Præliis audax an te ſilebo 
Liber; & feris inimica Virgo 
Bellus ; nec te, metuende cer ti 
Phoebe ſagitt. py v5 
Dicam & Alciden, pueroſque 8 - "us 
Hunc equis, lum ſuperare pug nis 
Nobilem; quorum ſimul alba nautis 

Stella refulſit, ee 
Defluit ſaxis agitatus humor; 
Concidunt venti; fugidntque nubes 30 
Ft minax (fic Di voluere ) ponto 

' Unda recumbit. . 
Romulum poſt hos prius, an quietum 
Pompili regnum memorem, an | uperbos 
Tarquini faſces, dubito, an Coos "2 35 
Nobile lethum. 

Regulum, & Scauros, animæque magnæ 
Prodigum, Poene ſuperante, Paulum, 
Gratus inſigni referam camcena, 

Fabriciũmque. 2 40 

Hunc 


8 8 * Pp 0 
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cauſe the Fates had declared, that if he indulged his Paſſion 
for the Goddeſs Thetis, he ſhould beget a Son, who ſhould 
IR on of Thraves, as He had dethroned his Father 


| 2 ſeneæ Thetidi Proteus, Dea, dixerat, unde, 
Concige : mater eris juveni, qui fortibus acti⸗ 
Ada patris vincer, majorque videbitur lilo. 
Ee, ne guitguam mundss Fove majus haberer, 
Dani haud tepides ſub pectore ſenſerat ignes, 
ir, equoree Theridis commbia witat. OV I b. BEN r. 
For hoary Proteus raptur d ſung — Conceive 
on, bright Goddeſs of the briny Wave; 
. - In dauntleſs Deeds thine Offspring ſhall aſpire, 
In dauntleſs Deeds ſuperiour to his Sire: 
Then, left the World a better Choice approve, 
+ A greater Monarch than imperial Jove, 
The God, though glowing with no feeble Flame, 
©_ Avoids the Nuptials of the Sea - born Dame. D. 
But that Minerva was really inſtated, by the Ancients, in 
r ed her, may with - 
out Difficulty. be proved, as Mr. obſerves, from 


the beautiful Hymn of Callimachus on the Baths of Pallas ; 
where ſhe is as dif} the Gifts 


onl 
of Prophecy, Tag of Life, — Felicity after but 
: — 2 5 3 oy 


12 of rendering whatſoever 
the Sanction of a Nod, For 


r & rte, x erf yas noeh 


TH Opzxs or Horacr 
Thou God of Wine, to Deeds of Valour form'd, 
Thou Virgin Huntreſs of the ſavage Race, 
And Phoebus, dreadful with unerring Dart, 
Nor will I not your Praiſe proclaim. - 
Alcides Labours, and fair Leda's Twins, 
Fam'd for the rapid Race, for Wreſtling fam'd, 


Shall grace the Song; ſoon as whoſe Star benign 


Through the fierce ' Tempeſt ſhines ſerene, 
Swift from the Rocks down foams the broken Surge, 
Huft'd fall the Winds, the driving Clouds diſperſe, 
And all the threat'ning Waves, ſo will the Gods, 
Smooth ſink upon the peaceful Deep. 
Here ſtops the doubtful Song, whom next to praiſe, 
Or Romulus, of Numa's pious Reign, 
The awful Enſigns of Tarquinius* Throne, 
Or Cato, glorious in his Fall. 
Grateful, in higher Tone, the Muſe ſhall ſing 
The Fate of Regulus, the Scaurian Race, 
And Paulus, mid the Waſte of Cannæ's Field, 
How greatly prodigal of Life ! 
; Form'd 
adds the Poet, 
Ems h, Zit Thy Suyaliqus 
Aux AJaraia walpwia rata Si,). 
ee Arg tunen, 
Eprider* wagutue ie e A Wuyarny. 
Of all the Daughters of imperial Joe, 
To Virgin Pallas only, hach his Love 
Indulg'd his great Prerogatives to ſhare. | 
No Power can change, when Jeve vouchſafes to nod 
His awful Brows, the Sanction of the God; 
21. Prælii. . ] = — —_ 
Decolor extremo qui cingitur India Gange. Ov. Met. Lib. 4. 
And the Defeat of the Giants is, - "xe Agday Au- 
cients, rr aſeribed to him and 
Tu, cum perentis regna per arduum 
Cohors Gigantum ſcanderet impia, 
. Rhattum retorfifti leonis 
Unguibus, horribilique mals. Lib. 2. Od. 19. 


26. Hunc equis, illum ſuperare pugnis. ) 


%. 


Hou. 
37. 


Book. I. 


Nor ſhall bold Liber want a Lay,. 
Nor Dian Foe to Beaſts of Prey: . _ 
Nor Phabus dreaded God of Licht, v4 
That ſhoots the fatal Shaft aright. 


Aide“ Fame ſhall too be ſung ; 
And both the Boys from Leda ſprung; 
This on his Steed a- Chief renown'd, 
And that to combat on the Ground. 


Soon as their Stars ſerenely ſhine, _ 
Flows down the Rocks the melted Brine, 
The Winds are huſh'd, the Clouds divide, 
And in it's Caverns fleeps the Tide. 


Does next Quirinus claim my Strain, 
Or righteous Numa's peaceful Reign, 
Tarquinius' Faſces born in State, 

Or haughty Cato's glorious Fate? 


Illuſtrious Lays are due to all 
The Scauri, Regulus, and Paul, 
( When Hannibal triumphant rode, ) 
Too laviſh of his gen'rous Blood. 
Fabricius 
* 
27. Alba.) Salutary, benign, as in 3d. Ode, Verl. 2. 
28. Stella.) For Stellz, in the Plural; for if only one 
of theſe Stars, or fiery Meteors, a it betokened a 
Storm. Therefore in the ancient Medals of Caſtor and 
Pollux we conſtantly find two Stars, In the ſame Manner 
bedus is taken for hadi, Ode 1, L. 3. Da c. 
33. Romulum poſt hes. ] We have in the following Lines 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed Characters of the Roman Story. The 
Poet is doubtful whether he ſhould give the Preference in 
Fame to Romulus, who founded the Monarchy of Rome ; 
to Numa, who confirmed it by the Arts of Peace; to Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, who having conquered the People of Etru- 
ria, introduced the Uſage of the Faſces, which added ſuch 
Luſtre and Majeſty to the Empire; or to Cato, who died 
in Defence of Liberty, in c to a ſingle Magiſtrate. 
Nor ſhould we be ſurpriſed, Horace —— De- 
fenders of Li with ſo much Honour; 6 hath done 
the ſame in the Book of his Zneid ; Cremutius 
Cordus reciting his Works to Auguſtus, called Brutus and 
Caſſius, the laſt of the Romans. It ſeems to have been an 
eſtabliſhed Maxim of that Emperor, to indulge to the Peo- 
ple a Freedom of expreſſing in general their Sentiments con- 
cerning Liberty, that they might be leſs ſenſible of the Sla- 
ay + which was falling upon them. SAN. 
we could venture with Mr. Cuningham and Sanadon to 


: -, Ops NI. 44 
Thy Praiſes, Bacchus, bold. in War, 
diy willing Muſe ll gef be, 
And, Virgin, Thee whom Tygers fear z 
And Phoebus dreadful for unerring Bow. 


Aide“ Acts my Muſe muſt write; 
And Leda's Sons; one fam'd for Horſe, 
And one in cloſe and handy Fight 

Of haughty Bravery, and of noble Force. 
When both their Stars at once appear, 
The Winds are huſht, they rage no more; 
(It is their Will) the Skies are clear, 

And Waves roul ſoftly by the quiet Shore. 


Shall Romulus ſtand next to Theſe? 
Or furious Targuir's haughty Reign? 
Or, Numa's Laws and pious Peace ? 


Or Cato's noble Fall, and fierce Diſdain? 


The Scauri next, the Great, the Good ? 
Or Regulus his conſtant Truth? 
Or B ri of his Blood 
When Hannibal o' erthrew the Reman Youth ? 
Or 


tead Junii faſces, inſtead of Targuini faſces, the onde 


of Characters in this Strophe would appear with greater 
F 


— Beauty. We ſhould then ſee the two great 
ounders of the Roman Monarchy, oppoſed to the two moſt 
zealous Aſſertors of Republican : Brutus, who 

the Age of Liberty, by the Expulſion of the Kings ; 
and Cato, who by a woo nc Death determined not to fur-. 
vive that Liberty, which he ſaw was on the Point of expir- 


ing under the Uſurpation of Cæſar. 
34. Quietum Pompili m.) The Reign of Numa was 
ſo le, that the Temple of Janus continued ſhut for 


the Space of forty three Years, as Plutarch aſſures us in his 
Life of that Prince. | | 
37. R. . ) Marcus Attilias whoſe Charac- 
ter and Story are finely deſcribed 3. 
Scaurot.) There were two Families of this Name, the 
38. Prodigum. ) Becauſe after the Battle at Cannz, when 
he had it in his Power to have eſcap d, as well as his Col- 
legue Varro, he refuſed to ſurvive à Defeat in which ſo 
many Romans had loft their Lives. 
. Fabriciumque. ) Caius Fabricius Luſcinus, 22 I 
wie Pyorks, and diſcover d to that Prince the I 
2. 14. 
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neten rener Lib. 1. 


Hunc, & incomptis Curium capillis | 
Utilem bello tulit, & Camillum 
Sæva paupertas, & avitus apto 

| Cum lare fundus. 


Creſcit occulto velut arbor ævo Li os 


Fama Marcelli: micat inter omnes 
Julium ſidus, velut inter ignes 


Gentis humanæ pater atque cuſtos, 


Orte Saturno, tibi cura magni 30 


Cæſaris fatis data: tu ſecundo 
Cæſare regnes. | 
Ille ſeu Parthos Latio imminentes 
Egerit juſto domitos. triumpho : 
Sive ſubjectos Orientis oræ 55 
Seras & Indos: 
Te minor latum reget æquus orbem: 
Tu gravi curru quaties Olympum, 
Tu parum caſtis inimica mittes 
OD E 


* not cut their Hair, as a by their Statues. 
Ticinus Menas in the Year 454 i aced the firſt Parbers 
from. Sicily, who carried them all the Refinements of 
cheir Art, ſuch as the Hair, and curling it with 
hot Irons, called calamiffire. but theſe were Arts which 


e.. 
and Effeminacy. Da 

42. Utilem bello.) Curius Pyrthas and the 
Sabines; ———— 

Falle,] It was a Cuſtom among the. Romans, to lay 
their new - born Infants on the Ground, and if the Father 
cok them up, he was ged to maintain and educate them. 
From this —— to Fallor prone, 
the Poet hath taken this n, as if Poverty had edu - 
cated Curius and Camillus as her Children. Dac. 

\Camillem.)) Marcus Furius Camillus, who preſerved 
Rome er 5 — 

Apto cum Lave. t was a uent Saying urius, 
He was a . ——— 
even Acres of Land, and from hence the Poet ia his 
Houſe was zoned to t 


£9 x 
itt 
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In Dwellings ſuited to their ſmall Domains, 


-* Whether the Parthian, formidable Power ! 


9" capillis. } With Hair uncombed. The ancient | 


/ 


Taz oss er floxacs, 
Form- d by the Hand of Penury "IS 


Fabricius, Curius, and Camillus roſe, 
To Deeds of martial Glory roſe. 
Marcellus, like a-youthful Free, of Growth 
Inſenſible, high ſhoots his ſpreading Fame, 
And like the Moon, the feebler Fires among, 
Conſpicuous ſhines the Julian Star. 
Saturnian Jove, Parent and Guardian God +» 
Of human Race, to thee the Fates affign 
The Care of Cæſar's Reign; to thine alone 
Inferiour, let his Empire riſe; 


Or fartheſt India's oriental Sons, 
With ſuppliant Pride beneath his Triumph fall, 
Wide o'er a willing World ſball He 
Contented reign, and to thy Throne ſhall bend 
Submiſſive. Thou in thy tremendous Car 
Shalt ſhake Olympus Head, and at our Groves 
Polluted, hurl thy dreadful Bolts. 
0 ODE 


As ſome fair Plant which nurſing Dews increaſe, 

So Virtue water d, by the Muſe's Care, 

From Wiſdom's Fountain, with deſerved- Praiſe, 

It's grateful Honours. will exulting rear. ; 
46. Fama Marrelli.] Marcellus had been five Time 
Conful, and at the Battle of Nola, convinced the Romans, 
if Hannibal were not yet conquer d, at leaſt he was not in- 
vincible, He was called the Sword of the Roman People, but 
2 9 > mee wary de Exclamation of 
Hanibal ; Pape ! quid hoc homine- facias, qui nec bonam net 
malam fortunam ferre poteſt. Solus nec a. 2 nos quieſe 
cere,” nec guigſcit ipſe viftus. Liv. Lib. 27. 

If we underſtand theſe Words to have been applied t6 
Marcellus, (Who was N „Son- in-law, and adopted 
Son to Auguſtus) we 1 ind a very beautiful Oppoſition 
of Characters. The Praiſes of Marcellus are indeed fine! 
imagined, — 2 Shade, and dif 
—_— pariſons. They are only Hopes 
of Auguſt ED Lie, and. ace trendy 

u pear in the t, are 
real and perfelt $4 d age males a young Tree, 
and ton Star in the Night, but Auguſtus is almoſt equalled 
to Jove himſelf. 

- | H6race ſays that the Glory of the ancient Marcellus, 
which was almoſt loſt in a of Time, now began to 
take new Life, and to inereaſe in his Deſcendant, the yo ours 
Marcellus, who is compared to a Tree, — 


A 


* 
- Boorx 1. 


Fabricius, Curius, I'll rehearſe, 
And with Camillus ſwell my Verſe, _ 
Sons of Severity and Need. 

Marcellus' Fame, like riſing Trees 
Grows by inſenſible Degrees; 
The Julian Star, like Phebe bright, 
Outſhines the circling Flames of Night. 


To thee the firſt of Saturn's Line, 
Guardian of Men, and Sire benign, 
The Fates of Cæſar truſt the Care; 
Let Cæſar reign Vicegerent here. 


He ſhall in rightful Triumph paſs 

With threat'ning Parthia's conquer'd Race, 
With Indians near the riſing Day, 

And all the Earth with Juſtice ſway : 


Thou ſhalt be own'd ſuperiour far, 
Thou ſhake Olympus with thy Car, 
And fling on ſacred Groves profan'd 
Thy flaming Bolts with vengeful Hand. 


ODE 


thence tranſplanted into the Julian Family, where, by ano- 
ther beautiful Image, he becomes a Star, whoſe Luſtre out- 
ſhines the Brightneſs of all the Roman Houſes, as the Moon 
is ſuperiour to all the Lights of Heaven. He inherits the 
Name and Glory of the ancient Marcellus ; He ſupports the 
Honour and Reputation of his Anceſtor, while at the fame 
time he ſhews himſelf worthy of being the Succeſſor of Au- 
. Thus the Poem riſes from the Dead to the Living, 
- >m Marcellus to Auguſtus, with an eaſy and ſpirited Tran- 
tion. 
In a Proſe Tranſlation, the Senſe and Connexion will lie 
thus. The Glory of the ancient Marcellus, far from bein 
darkened by a Length of Time, gains new Luſtre in one o 
his Deſcendants ; as a young Tree riſes by inſenfible De- 
grees to its full Stren Proportion. This new Light 
of the Julian Family- ſhines among the nobleſt Houſes of 
ome, as does the Moon among the Stars. SAN. 
Although the Critic hath wrought theſe Notes with a 
great deal of Art, yet there ſeems a Refinement in them, not 
very natural to the Simplicity of Horace; beſides that two 
Images ſo very different in Lind euer d be n ied to 
the tame Perſon. Marcellus was indeed the Delight of the 
Roman People, and the Favourite of Au „yet we 
might Julily expo to find the Character of Julius Cæſar, a- 
3 Hong of the Roman — ere go» he — 
m true Glory, and ſhines, without a Meta ; 
ia the Appearance of bis own Star, which was ſeen dur- 


Rough Warriors. each, a ruſtic: Breed, "OS: 


- Ovz K. 
Or ſhall I ſing in laſting. Verſe _ 
Fabricius Mind, too great for Gold ? 
Or elſe rough Curius Praiſe rehearſe,  ' J 

In Conduct prudent, and in Aon bold? © 
Him and Camillus fam'd fir War, 

In a poor Houſe, and mean Eſlate, 
Want poorly bred on hardy fare, 

And made them ſtrong to prop Rome's ſinking Fate. 
Marcellus like an Oak doth riſe, | 
And Julius Cæſar's Light appears, ' } 
As in fair Nights and ſailing Skies, 

The beauteous Moon amidſt the meaner Stars. 
Great Saturn's Of-ſpting, mighty Joe, . 
Whoſe greateſt Care is Cæſar's Fate: 
Serenely You may reign above, 7 


- a . I 
Whilſt here Auguſtus keeps the ſecond State, 

And whether He in triumph leads 1 
The Parthians that on Latium preſtz 

Or beats the Indians and the Medes, © 


And ſpoils the diftant Nations of the E. 


He leſs than Thou, rules all below, 
"Whilſt Thy hot Wheels may ſhake the Clouds, 
And dreadful Thunder fiercely -throw-.» ,. , 
On Groves prophan'd, and on unhallow'd Woods. 
Rv .ODE 
ing ſeven Nights after his Death, and was believed to hape 
been appointed for his Dwelling, as ſoon as he was Yeceived 
3 of the Gods. Thus the Poem riſes more 


naturally from the Dead to the Living, and perhaps with 


no leſs Compliment to Auguſtus. / 


353. Paythos Latio imminentes, 1 We have already obſerv- 
ed, that our Poet takes 


all rtunities of arumating” Au- 

2 to revenge the Death KI Crate, Aran. recover the 
lory of the Roman Arms by ſubduing the Parthians, who 
wee caninully making Healy We OE GENIE 


55. Orientis ore. ] It is not eaſy to ſay how eris hath ta- 
ken Poſſeſſion of-almoſt all Editions of our Author, It 
does not a in the Manuſcripts; it multiplies the 


55. Tr mivor. ] The Poem ends, as it began, Wi the 


„ 
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Hunc, & incomptis Curium capillis | 
Utilem bello tulit, & Camillum 
Szva paupertas, & avitus apto 


Creſcit occulto velut arbor æ v | 45 


Fama Marcelli: micat inter omnes 

Julium ſidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 

Gentis humanæ pater atque cuſtos, 


Orte Saturno, tibi cura magni 30 


Czfaris fatis data: tu ſecundo 

 Cxfare regnes. 
Ile ſeu Parthos' Latio imminentes 
Egerit juſto domitos. triumpho : 
Sive ſubjectos Orientis ora 55 

Seras & Indos:: | 

Te minor latum reget æquus orbem : 
Tu gravi curru quaties Olympum, 
Tu parum caſtis inimica mittes 

| LS OD E 


41. 8 ] With Hair uncombed. The ancient ; 


| Romans did not cut their Hair, — their Statues. 
Ticinus Menas in the Vear 4 uced 

from Sicily, who carried — all che Reſinements of 
cheir Art, ſuch as the Hair, and curling it with 
hot Irons, called calamiſfræ. but theſe were Arts which 


e. 


Luxury and Effeminacy. Da c. 
42. Utilem bello.) Curius Pyrrhus and the 
Sabines ; — — — 


Tulie: ] It was 2 Cuſtom among the Romans, to lay 
their new - born Infants on the Ground, and if the Father 
cook them up, he was engaged ged to maintain and educate them. 
From this Cuſtom, and the Phraſe uſed in it, 7 ollere puerum, 


© the Poet hath taken this Expreflion, as if Poverty had edu- 


cated Curius and Camillus as her Children. Da c. 
Camillum.)) Marcus Furius Camillus, who preſerved 
— Ie freq Saying f C that 
Ates cum Lare. | It was a frequent of Curius, 
— Citizen, who was not contented with 
= ph his 


the firſt Parbers 


4 


Taz ois or Roses. 
Form'd by the Hand of Penury S 


In Dwellings ſuited to their ſmall Domains, 


Fabricius, Curius, and Camillus roſe, 

To Deeds of martial Glory roſe. 
Marcellus, like a-youthful Free, of Growth 
Inſenſible, high ſhoots. his ſpreading Fame, 

And like the Moon, the feebler Fires among, 
Conſpicuous ſhines the Julian Star. 
Saturnian Jove, Parent and Guardian God : 

Of human Race, to thee the Fates affign 
The Care of Cæſar's Reign; to thine alone 
Inferiour, let his Empire riſe; * 


Whether the Parthian, formidable Power! 


Or fartheſt India's oriental Sons, 
With ſuppliant Pride beneath his Triumph fall, 
Wide o'er a willing World ſball He 
Contented reign, and to thy Throne ſhall bend 
Submiſſive. Thou in thy tremendous Car 
Shalt ſhake Olympus' Head, and at our Groves 
Polluted, hurl thy dreadful Bolts. 


_ ODE 


As ſome fair Plant which nurſing Dews increaſe, 
So Virtue water'd, by the Muſe's Care, 
From Wiſdom's Fountain, with deſerved- Praiſe, 
It's grateful Honours will exulting rear. : 
46. Fama Mareelli. ] Marcellus had been five Time 
Conful, and at the Battle of pier convinced the Romans, 


contrary, 
pear in the ſtrongeſt Light, and are already 
. Marcellus 8 a young Tree, 
— Se ay, but Auguſtus is almoſt equalled 


Glory of the ancient Marcellus, 
of Time, now began to 
take new) Life, and to increaſe in his Deſcendant, from te if 
Marcellus, who is compared to a Tree, 


luſtrious Stock of the Fon who routed 


* Boorx 1. * 

Fabricius, Curius, I'll rehearſe, 

And with Camillus ſwell my Verſe, 

Rough Warriors. each, a ruſtic Breed, "vp 

Sons of Severity and Need. * . 
Marcellus' Fame, like riſing Trees 

Grows by inſenſible Degrees ; 

The Julian Star, like Phæbe bright, 

Outſhines the circling Flames of Night. 


To thee the firſt of Saturn's Line, 
Guardian of Men, and Sire benign, 
The Fates of Cæſar truſt the Care; 
Let Cæſar reign Vicegerent here. 


He ſhall in rightful Triumph paſs 
With threat'ning Parthia's conquer'd Race, 
With Indians near the riſing Day, 
And all the Earth with Juſtice ſway : 


Thou ſhalt be own'd ſuperiour far, 
Thou ſhake Olympus with thy Car, 
And fling on ſacred Groves profan'd 
Thy flaming Bolts with vengeful Hand. 


ODE 


thence tranſplanted into the Julian Family, where, by ano- 
ther beautiful Image, he becomes a Star, whoſe Luſtre out- 
ſhines the Brightneſs of all the Roman Houſes, as the Moon 
is ſuperiour to all the Lights of Heaven. He inherits the 
Name and Glory of the ancient Marcellus ; He ſupports the 
Honour and Reputation of his Anceſtor, while at the fame 
time he ſhews himſelf worthy of being the Succeſſor of Au- 

. Thus the Poem riſes from the Dead to the Living, 
- m Marcellus to Auguſtus, with an eaſy and ſpirited Tran- 

fion. 


thus. The Glory of the ancient Marcellus, far from bei 

darkened by a Length of Time, gains new Luſtre in one o 

his Deſcendants; as a young Tree riſes by inſenfible De- 
— Proportion i a 


grees to its full Stren This new Light 
of the Julian Family ſhines among the nobleſt Houſes of 
Rome, as does the Moon among the Stars. SAN. 


Although the Critic hath wrought theſe Notes with a 
great deal of Art, yet there ſeems a Refinement in them, not 
very natural to the Simplicity of Horace; beſides that two 
Images ſo very different in Kind cannot eaſily be applied to 
the lame Perſon. Marcellus was indeed the Delight of the 
Roman People, and the Favourite of Au „ yet we 
might Julily expo to find the Character of Julius Cæſar, a- 
mong the Heroes of the Roman Story. Here then he riſ- 
es in true and real Glory, and ſhines, without a Metaphor, 
in the Appearance of his own Star, which was ſeen dur- 


In a Proſe Tranſlation, the Senſe and Connexion will lie 


Ove K. 

Or ſhall I fing in laſting Verſe 
Or elf rough Carius Praiſe ehe, 
In Conduct prudent, and in Action bold? 
Him and Camillus fam'd for War, | 
In a poor Houſe, and mean Eſtate, 
Want poorly bred on hardy. fare, _ 
&nd made them ſtrong to prop Rome's ſinking Fate. 


Marcellus like an Oak doth riſe, 
And Julius Cæſar's Light appears, / J 
As in fair Nights and ſmiling Skies, 

The beauteous Moon amidſt the meaner Stars. 
Great Saturn's Of · ſpling, mighty Jour, 2 
Whoſe greateſt Care is Cæſar's Fate ; 5 


S, . 
* | 43 
#. 
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* 


1 


Serenely You may reign above, 
Whilſt here Augu/tus keeps the ſecond State. 
And whether He in triumph leads 1 
The Parthians that on Latium preſt; 
Or beats the Indians and the Medes, Ie | 


And ſpoils the diſtant Nations of the Ea. 


He leſs than Thou, rules all below, 
"Whilſt Thy hot Wheels may ſhake the Clouds, 
And dreadful Thunder fiercely-throw--: ö 
On Groves prophan'd, and on _unhallow'd Woods. 


guſtus | 
353. Paribos Latio imminentes, ] We have already obſerv- 
.ed, that our Poet takes all Opportunities of arumating” Au- 

ſtus to revenge the Death of Craffus, and recover the 
Glory of he Raman Arms by ſubduing the Parthians, who 
3 

Republic. 

55. Orientis ore. ] It is not eaſy to ſay how crit hach ta- 
ken Poſſeſſion of-almoſt all Editions of our It 
does not a in the Manuſcripts; it multiplies 
, of which the Repetition is too frequent, 
cauſes a diſagreeable Hiſſing. Doctor Bentley, Mr. 

i and Sanadon have reſtored the ancient Reading. 

55. Te minor. ] The Poem ends, as it began, with 


y * * 
i 6 
* = 
: 
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Hes irt teet Cann, Lib, 1. 


Oo XIII. LY DIA. 


2 M tu, Lydia, Telephi 
. Cervicem roſeam, & cerea Telephi 

Laudas brachia, væ, meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. | 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 5 

Certa ſede manet; humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 

Quam lentis penitus macerer ignibus. 
Vror, ſeu tibi candidos 

Turparunt humeros immodicæ mero - 
Rixæ; ſive puer furens 

Impreſſit memorem dente labris notam. 
Non, ſi me ſatis audias, 

Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbarè 
Ldentem oſcula, quæ Venus 
Quinta parte ſui nectaris imbuit. 
Felices ter, & amplius, | 

Quos irrupta tenet copula ; nec malis 
Divulſus querimoniis, 

Suprema citiùs ſolvet amor die. 


10 


15 


20 
ODE 


Fraiſes of Jupiter. The Concluſion is finely imagined, and 
all the Decencies of Character are Aer in it. The Po- 
et, in the Epicurean Philoſophy, makes the Gods themſelves 
to upon the Deſtinies; by which the Ancients un- 
derſtood a kind of mechanical Neceſſity, 1 ſucceſ- 
fvely all the Changes of the Univerſe. Deftinies had 
commiſſioned Jupiter to be the Tutelary God of Au 
but when that Prince ſhall have ſubdued all the Nations of 
the Earth, yet he ſhall till acknowledge the Superiority of 
| Jap, and contented with the Government of the World, 
leave to Jove the Power of Thunder. SAN. 


ODE XIII. 


Ie is probable by this Ode that Horace had quarrelled 
f commending his Rival Telephus, nor do 


F 


Taz Orgs or Hoe. 


ODE XIII. To LSA. 


YD I A. when Telephus's roſy Neck, 
And Telephus's waxen Arms 
You praiſe, ah me! my Boſom boils, in vain 
I ftrive it's burſting Spleen 'to hide. 
No more my Mind, no more it's wonted Seat 
My Colour keeps; th' unwilling Tear 


Steals down my Cheek, and ſpeaks the lingring Flame 


Which inward preys, and drinks up Life. 

I burn, when Rudeneſs, flown with Wine, thy Arm 
Hath injur'd, or thy ſnowy Breaſt; 

Or on thy Lips the fierce-fond Boy hath left 
His ſavage Tooth's recorded Crime. 


But hope not him perpetual, if my Voice 


You hear, who thus, with barb'rous Joy, 
Can thoſe ſoft Kiſſes hurt, which Beauty's Queen 
Hath with her richeſt Nectar dew'd. 
Thrice happy they, whoſe Hearts one golden Link 
Of mutual Love delights to join; 
Uninterrupted by Complaints or Strife, 
Nor *till Life's lateſt Hour diſſolv'd. 
; ODE 
we find that he was very ſucceſsful in his Deſire of being 
reconciled, until he had equally provoked her Jealouſy by 
his Paſſion for Chloe, e ix. B. 


.* 8 
2. Cervicem reſeam. ] We find this Epithet in * Fe 
avertens roſea cervice refulfit. The Latins uſed the Words 


purpureus and roſeus to expreſs any kind of Luſtre in a beau- 


tiful Object, without 9 Regard to the Colour. Ho- 
race the Swans of Venus purpurecs oloret, and Albino- 
vanus Purpured ſub nive latet. Brachia purpured candidis 
ra nive. 

7 


Boox L 


Ovz XIII. To LyDia 


H! when on Telephus his Charms, 
His roſy Neck, and waxen Arms, 
My Lydia's Praiſe unceaſing dwells, 
What gloomy Spleen my Boſom ſwells ? 
On my pale Cheek the Colour dies, 
My Reaſon in Confuſion flies, 

And the down - ſtealing Tear betrays 
The lingring Flame which inward- preys. 
I burn, when in Exceſs of Wine, _ 
He ſoils thoſe ſnowy Arms of thine, 
Or on thy Lips the fierce - fond Boy, 
Impreſſes deep the cruel Joy. 

If yet my Voice can reach your Ear, 
Hope not to find the Youth ſincere, - 
Who thoſe ſoft Kiſſes can abuſe, 
Where Venus ſheds nectareous Dews. 
Thrice happy They, in pure Delights, 
Whom Love with mutual Bonds unites, 
Unbroken by Complaints or Strife, 
Even to the lateſt Hours of Life, 


ODE 


Op XIN, 


Ove XII, 7 Lypra: 


Wr i proifes De Charms, 
His roſy Neck, and waxen Arms, 
His Air, and rowling Eye; 
My Mind ſcarce thinks on what it does, 
My ſickly Colour comes and goes; 
| I rage, I burn, I dye: 


Iloſe my former vital Grace, 

And Tears ſteal ſoftly down my Face; 
Cald feeble Sweats begin, 

Cold feeble Sweats that plainly ſhow 


How fierce the Flame, and yet how flow . 


J rage to ſee thy Shoulder ſtain'd, 

Or ſnowy Breaſt, by drunken Hand 
Too lovingly unkind ; 

Or when the ruffling Am'rous Youth 

Hath preſt thy Lips with eager Tooth, 
And left a Mark behind : 


Coy Lydia, all thy hopes are vain -: 
Still to endure the pleaſing pain . 
Of a ſurprizing Kiſs, - 
Which Venus doth in Nectar ſteep, 
And hang upon the balmy Lip, 
To draw us on to Bliſs. 


Thrice happy They, that free from firife 


Maintain a Love as long as Life ; 
Whoſe fixt and binding Vows, 


No intervening Jealouſie, 
No Fears and no Debates untye; 


And Death alone can looſe. 


ODE 
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HozarrtBtacerCar. Lib. 1. 


ODz XIV; AGREMPUBLICAM. 


Owl ferent in mare te ao 
Fluctus ? & quid agis? fortiter occupa 
Portum. Nönne vides, ut 
Nudum remigio latus, 5 
Et malus celeri ſaucius Africo, 5 
Antennæque gemunt ? ac fine funibus | 
Vix durare carinz 
Poſſint imperioſius 
Zquor? non tibi ſunt integra lintea; 
Non Di, quos iterum preſſa voces malo. 10 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, n 
Sylvæ filia nobilis, 
Jactes & genus, & nomen inutile; 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus 
Fidit. Tu, niſi ventis 9 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 
Nuper ſolicitum quæ mihi tædium, 
Nunc deſiderium, curique non levis, 
Interfuſa nitentes 6 
Vites æquora Cycladas, 20 
3 - ODE 


_ 


In the Year 725 Auguſtus conſulted his Favourites Mæ- 


-cenas and Agrippa, whether he ſhould reſign the ſovereign 


Authority. We have in Dion a Speech, of Mzcenas upon 
that Occaſion, in which the Allegory of a Ship and the 
Republic, is ſo ſtrongly maintained, 'and hath ſomethin 
ſo extremely like this Ode, that probably the Poet too 
his Deſign from thence, as a Compliment to his illuſtrious 


Patron. 
In the Year 727 Auguſtus began his ſeventh Conſulſhip, 
with a Requeſt to the Senate that they would diſcharge 


him from an Office which his Infirmities could no longer 
ſupport. 'This Diſcourſe was formed with a great deal of 
Artifice, and that Artifice men Fog 2 —— Senators 
| every Thing he wi or, denying ever 
Ring he had ole: ſo. that Auguſtus ſaw himſelf a. 
ly ecel 20 old that Power, which he was ſo much 
ö en loſing, and thus more — enſlaved the Repub- 
ic by-a ſpecious Offer of Liberty. In the Interval of theſe 
two Events, (the Conſultation of Octavius with his Favou- 
rites, and his Declaration to the Senate) Horace wrote this 
Ode, in which he endeavours to perſuade the Romans not 
to ſuffer that Prince to abandon the Government of the 
Empire. However, ſeveral Senators ( perhaps deceived by 


the ſeeming Inclination of Octavius, or willing to believe 


TAI Op EBS or Honacy 


Op XIV. To the ReyVvBLic, 


Gain to Sea ſhall the proud Billows bear 
Thee, hapleſs Ship! What would'ſt Thou} 
Cloſer ſeize | | 
The friendly Port. Ah Tee'ſt thou not, 
How widow'd of it's Oars thy Side! 
Thy Maſt impetuous Afric#'s Spite hath maim'd; 
Thy Sail-yards groan ; and, of it's Cordage ſpoil'd, 
But ill thy Keel can hope to brave 
Th' Aſſaults of an imperious Main. 
Rent is thy Canvaſs ; ev'n thy Gods are loſt, 
Whom preſt by future Woes thou might'ſt implore, 
But tho from Pont, a ſtately Pine, 
The Daughter of a noble Wood, 
In vain thy Race thou vaunt'ſt, and uſeleſs Name; 
What Sailor, trembling with pale Fear, relies 
On pictur'd Sterns? Unleſs thou ow'ft 
The Winds a Sport, oh then beware ! 
Late my Diſtreſs, my Anguiſb, my Diſmay, 
But now my fond Deſire, and not light Care, 
Ah ! yet avoid the Seas which roll 
Among the ſhining Cyclades, 
| ODE 


Him) being very earneſt to eſtabliſh the Republican Go- 
vernment, He was obliged to chuſe ſuch Perſons as he knen 
would ſupport his Deſigns, before he made this pretended 
Refgnation. Yet the Hiſtorian remarks, that although the 
Suffrages were unanimous, there was a great Diverſity of 
Sentiments. SAY 
Verſ. 1. Novi flufus. ] The continual and dangerous A- 
itation of the Waves is finely compared to the violent 
ovements of a Civil War, which was at that Time buts 
Year and half ended. G 8A. 
2. Quid agis? ] Several of the Senators would glad) 
have tke Republican Government reſtored, while othen 
thought the Good of the State required a fingle Maſter, 
The Choice was difficult and delicate. : 
Fortiter occupa portum. ) This Port was the Tranquili), 
which was riſing under the Government of W 
| RUN 
8. Imperiofius AEquor ? ) The Beauty of this Epithet per. 
ticularly conſiſts in Ns being a very Made Image of the 
Ambition of the Great, who would certainly have overtum- 
ed the Republic, if not reſtrained by the Authority of * 
Vius. $ AV. 
5 70 
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ODE XIV. To the REPUBLIC. 


3 Veſſel! ſhall the Waves again 
Tempeſtuous bear thee to the faithleſs Main? 
What would thy Madneſs, thus with Storms to ſport ? 
Ah! yet with Caution ſeize the friendly Port. 
Behold thy naked Decks; the Southern Blaft, 
Hark! how it whiſtles through thy rending Maſt ! 
Nor without Ropes thy Keel can longer brave 
The ruſhing Fury of th' imperious Wave: 
Torn are thy Sails; thy Guardian Gods are loſt, 
Whom you might call, in future Tempeſts toſt, 
Once though majeſtic in your Pride you ſtood, | 
The nobleſt Daughter of the Pontic Wood, 
Now may you vainly boaſt an empty Name, 
Or Birth conſpicuous in the Rolls of Fame; 
No Mariner, when Storms around him riſe, 
Pale with his Fears, on painted Sterns relies. 
A"! yet take heed, leſt theſe new Tempeſts ſweep, 
In ſportive Rage, thy Glories to the Deep. 
Thou late my deep Anxiety and Fear, 
And now my fond Deſire and tender Care, 
Ah! yet take heed, avoid thoſe fatal Seas, 
Which roll among the ſhining Cyclades. 

ODE 


10. e 
Deities were the Gods whoſe Statues were placed on the 
Stern of the Ship, which, being broken by 'Tempeſts, had 
loſt its Tutelary Divinities : But in the figurative Senſe of 
the Words, we may underſtand Octavius himſelf, or the 
Guardian Gods of Rome, who had ſupported him in all his 
Enterprizes, and who would be offended if he were ſuffered 
to quit the Government. 

11. Pontica Pinus.) The Timber of the Pontic Wood 
was extremely hard and durable; yet the Poet ſays, that 
the Veſlel had been ſo ſhaken by the late Tempeſt, that ſhe 
ought not to be too confident of her Strength, although ſhe 
once grew in the Foreſts of Pontus. Thus he inſ nuates to 
the Romans, that although the Republic ſeemed firm and 
unſhaken, to thoſe who inclined to a popular Government ; 
yet this pretended Strength could not preſerve her, from 
the Misfortunes which threatned her, if Octavius abandon- 
ed her to their Guidance, 

14. Pictis puppibus. ] Beſides the Statues of the coy 
the Sterns of their Ships were adorned with Paintings, 
other Ornaments, which the Greeks called in general 4- 
croffolia, and the Latins Apluſiria. _ Dac. 

heſe Words ſeem to have ſomewhat an Air of a moral 
ent; That the Paintings, with which a Ship u 


Op E NIV. 


40 


Ob r XIV. To the Rrros trie. 


N D fhall the raging Waves again 

Bear Thee back into the Main! 
Oh what doſt do! put clofe to Shore, 
And never truſt the Ocean mere: | 
Thy Oars are gone, and Southern Blaſts 
Have rent thy Sails, and torn thy Maſts ; 
Nor without Tackling can't thou brave 
The violent Fury of the Wave: 
Thy Stern is gone, thy Gods are loſt, 
And thou haſt none to hear thy Cry, 
When thou on dangerous Shelves art toſt, 
When Billows rage, and Winds are high : 
Tho' thou art built of noble Wood, 
And gay as ever cut the Flood z 
Alas ! *tis but an empty Name, 
Nor will the Seas regard thy Fame: 
What fearful Seaman dares rely 
On gilded Sterns when Winds are high ? 
Vain Show, not fit to ſail, but pleaſe, 
An eaſy Prey to angry Seas : 
Tho' often Thou haſt ſafely paſt, 
Thou ow'ſt a Sport to Winds at laſt: 
Oh lately Thou my Grief and Fear, 
And. now my freſh and preſent Care, 
Take heed, and fly the flattering Seas 
Between the ſhining Cyclades. 

ODE 


adorned, are very little Security. again a Storm, or very, 
little Encouragement to a frighted Mariner. Horace back 
told the Romans, that they ought not to be too. 

confident of their Strength, and he adds, that they ſhould 
have but little Dependance upon the Opulence of the Re- 

blic. Luxury and Extravagance are in a State, what 
Paintings and Statues are in a Ship. 'Theſe vain Ornaments. 
are as little Security to a State, when threatned with War, 
as to a Veſſel, when menaced with Tempeſts, or to a Ma- 
riner, who fails in her. 

Timidus navita. ] Dion tells us that ſome of the Senators 
thought themſelves happy under the Goverrment of Octa- 
vius, and were afraid of a —— Government, as ſub- 
je to poplar Diſorders and Tumults. p 

17. Nuper ſolicitum.] The Poet expreſſes that Sorrow 
and Anxiety which he felt, when he was engaged in the- 
Party of Brutus, by /o/icitum —— This iety aroſe- 

| not 


go QHonarittPiacer Cann Lib, 1. 


OoE XV. NEZRIEI /aticinium. 


P ASTOR cim traherct per freta navibus + 
Idzis Helenen perfidus hoſpitam; 
Ingrato celeres obruit otio 
Ventos, ut caneret fera 
Nereus fata. Mala ducis avi domum, 5 
Quam multo repetet Græcia milite, 
Conjurata tuas rumpere nuptias, 
Et regnum Priami vetus. | 
Eheu, quantus equis, quantus adeſt viris 
Sudor ! quanta moves funera Dardanæ 10 
Genti ! jam galeam Pallas, & ægida, | 
Curriſque, & rabiem parat. 
Nequicquam, Veneris præſidio ferox, 
Pectes cæſariem, gratãque feminis 
Imbelli cithari carmina divides: WE. {- 
Nequicquam thalamo graves | 
Haſtas 
not only from an Uncertainty of the Event, but from the 
Fatigues of the War, the Miſunderſtanding of the Com- 


manders, the Weakneſs of the Troops, and Inexperience 


of the Officers. 
and Happineſs of the Government of Auguſtus, he regrets, 


with the utmoſt Tenderneſs and Affection, thoſe Bleflings, 


which the Republic was in danger of lofing by another Ci- 
vil War. This he expreſſes by the Words, D. ſiderium, 


cur aque non lewis. Torr. 


19. Interfuſa nitentes.) The Poet ſtill purſues the Alle- 
gory, and under the Idea of a tempeſtuous Seca, repreſents 
the Dangers, which the Republic might juſtly fear, if Oc- 


tavius were ſuffered to reſign the Government. Nzitentes 
means "quamVis nitentes, and figures to us the flattering 
Hopes, which the Senators conceived, if they could get the 
Government into their Hands. The Cyclades are a Num- 
ber of Iſlands in the ZEgean Sea, which are bounded with 


white Rocks, that make an agreeable Appearance at a Di- 


ſtance. Horace in another Place calls them fulgentes Cycla- 


das. To RR. 


It was neceſſary to enlarge theſe Notes, becauſe there are 
ſeveral learned Commentators, who underſtand the Ode in 


a pla in, hiſtorical Manner, But if an Authority of Names 


ought to have any Weight, the Judgement of Quintilian is 
equal to the greateſt. A/{:goria, quam inverfionem interpre- 
tamwr, aliud wverbis, aliud ſenſu oftendit; ac etiam interim 
contrarium. Prius, ut O nawis! referent in mare te novi 
Kuta O gaid agis? Fortiter occupa portum, Totuſque 
etiam ille Horatii locus, quo navim pro republica, fuclus & 
tempeſtates pro bellis civilibus, portum pro pace & concordia 
Aicit, Ruin, L. 8. C. 6. 8 g . 


But as ſoon as he had enjoyed the Security 
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ODE XV. The Prephecy of NerEvs. 


W Hen the perfidious Shepherd o'er the Main, 
With devious Flight, his royal Hoſteſs bore, 
Fair Helen in Idæan Ships decoy'd ; 
Nereus to an ungrateful Calm | 
The buſy Winds rebuk'd, while his dire Fate 
He ſung. With evil Auſpice Home thou bear'ſt 
Thoſe Charms, which Greece ſhall ſoon with nume- 
rous War 
Reclaim, thy Nuptials to diflolve 
Deep-ſworn, and Priam's ancient Reign. What Sweat, 
Alas, baths Horſe and Man! What fun'ral Pyres 
Thou light'ſt the Dardan Race! Pallas her Helm, 
Already her dread Shield prepares, 
Her Chariot, and her Rage! On Venus Aid 
In vain preſuming, thou ſhalt curl thy Hair, 
And am'rous Ditties on th' unwarlike Lyre, 
Grateful to female Ears, divide. 
In 
ODE xv. 


In the Vear 722 Anthony ſet ſail with a numerous Fleet, 
from Agypt to Peloponneſus, intending to paſs over into 
Italy with Cleopatra, and make his Country the Scene of a 
ſecond Civil War. Enflamed with a violent Paſſion for that 
Princeſs, aſpiring to nothing leſs than making her Miſtreſs 
ofthe Univerſe, and ſupported by the Forces of the Eaſt, 
he declared War againſt Octavius. Horace therefore in a 
noble, poetical Allegory, repreſents to Anthony the fatal 
Effects of ſuch a Conduct, by propoſing to him the Exam- 
ple of Paris, and the ruinous Contequences which attended 
his Paſſion for Helen. 

We are aſſured by Torrentius, that the beſt and moſt an- 
cient Manuſcript, which he had ſeen, gave this Title to the 
Ode, Ad Al:zxandrum Paridem, ſub cujus Perſona exponit 
imminentia hella, from whence it appears that the allegori- 
cal Manner of explaining it, is at leaſt of ancient Date. 
Nor indeed could there 5. 2 more exact Reſemblance of 
Characters, than between Anthony and Paris; Cleopatra 
and Helen. Anthony and Paris were both infamous for 
Luxury and Effeminacy, and by a fatal Paſſion for two fo- 
reign Queens, brought a bloody and deſtructive War on 
their Country, which ended not but with their own Ruin. 

Dion tells us, that in the Year 722, there was an open 
a between Octavius and Anthony, who had repudi- 
ated Octavia: That Octavius reproached him with his A- 
mour with Cleopatra, and his giving to Her and to her Fa- 
mily, the richeſt Countries of the Fat: that many illuſtri- 
ous Romans had deſerted the Party of Anthony, becauſe 
they were perſuaded, that he intended to beſtow the 275 


Book I. 


ODE XV. The Prophecy of NEREUS, 


W HEN the perfidious Shepherd bore 
The Spartan Dame to Aſia's Shore, 


Nereus the rapid Winds oppreſs'd, 

And calm'd them to unwilling Reſt, 

That he might ſing the dreadful Fate, . 

Which ſhould their guilty Loves await. 
Fatal to Priam's ancient Sway, 

You bear th' ill- omen'd Fair away, 

For ſoon ſhall Greece in Arms ariſe, 

Deep-ſworn to break thy nuptial Ties. 

What Toils do Men and Horſe ſuſtain, 

What Carnage loads the Dardan Plain! 

Pallas prepares her Rage, her Shield, 

And whirls her Chariot o'er the Ficld. 
Boaſtful of Venus' guardian Care, 

In vain you comb your flowing Hair; 

In vain you ſweep th' unwarlike String, 

And tender Airs to Females fing ; 

For though the Dart may harmleſs prove, 

(The Dart which frights the Bed of Love) 

Though 


of Rome on Cleopatra, and remove the Seat of the Empire 
to Egypt. The Hiſtorian further ſays, that although Oc- 
tavius were determined to declare War againſt Cleopatra, 
1 he was unwilling to mention Anthony by Name, that 

e might not exaſperate thoſe who were engaged in his Par- 
ty, or that he might make him the Aggreſior, by thus o- 
bliging him to take Arms againſt his Country, in Defence of 
an Agyptian Woman. SAN. 

Verl. 1. & 1} The Exactneſs of the Compar ſon ap- 
york even in the firſt Word. Paris was by the Greeks and 

atins called the Shepherd, as he was educated among Shep- 
herds on Mount Ida. Anthony was one of the Luperci, 
the Prieſts of Pan the God of Shepherds. 

Traheret. ] Paris did not go directly from Lacedzmon to 
Troy, but for fear of being purſued, failed to Cyprus, 
Phcenicia, and Ægypt. Thus Anthony in his Paſſage from 
Alexandria to Peloponneſus, carried another Helen through 
the ſame Seas. I his Criticiim gives us all the Force of 
the Word traherct, which ſignifies /enta nawigatione circum- 
duceret. Toxrs. 

2. Pe, fdus.] This Epithet a ually with the natu- 
ral and allegorical Senſs. Pars had perfdiouſly ſtolen a 
foreign Princeſs from the Court of her Haſtand, who had 
received him with all the Regards of Hoſpitality. Antho- 
ny with equal Peridy, broke his Faith to Octavia, by his 

agazements to a foreign Queen, DAN, 


Ovz XV. 1 


ODE XV. be Prophecy of NzREVS. 


HEN faithleſs Paris ftole away, 
And carry'd Helen thro” the Sea; 
Then Nereus ſtill'd the Wind: 

He quieted the angry Seas, | 

And lull'd the Billows into Eaſe, 

Eaſe to the Lovers Haſte unkind. 


Whilſt thus. he ſang, Thou carry'ſt Home 

Thine own, falſe Youth, and Country's Doom; 
Whom Greets ſhall fetch again +4 

With all their Force; and all combine 

To break that wicked Match of thine, 

And Ancient Priam's noble Reign. 


What Labour, ah! what Duſt and Heat 

And how the Men and Horſes ſweat ! 
Ah Troy what Fates engage 

E' en furious Pallas now prepares 

Her Helmet and her Shield for Wars; 

Her dreadful Chariot, and her Rage. 


In vain ſhalt thou thy Safety place 


In Venus Aid, and paint thy Face; 
In vain adorn thy Hair; 

In vain thy ſeeble Harp ſhalt move, 

And ſing ſoft Tales of eaſy Love, 


To pleaſe the Wanton and the Fair. 


In 


8 N It is cuſtomary among the Poets, that all 


Nature keeps Silence, when the Voice of a God is heard, 
and here the Winds are filent in Reſpect to Nereus, al- 
though that God had no particular Power over them. As 


this Calm was contrary to the Deſigns and Inclination of 


the Raviſher, Mr. Sanadon thinks, that ingrato ought to be 
applied to Paris, not to the Winds. The two Words obru- 
it otio give us an Image of the late Agitation of the Waves, 
and the Calm which tucceeded ; the ſhews the Power 
of Nereus, and the other the Obedience of the Winds. 
Hz1Nns1vs. 
5. Mald avi.) There is a remarkable Beauty in the 
Tranſition, by which the Poet paſſes at once from the Nar- 
ration to the of Nereus. It would have been lan- 
id and to have intfbduced it with — Thus he 
poke. Dac. 
Ducis damum. ] Anthony inter ded to carry Cleopatra 10 
G 2 Rome 


162 Q. HonarTitFraccrtCann. Lib. 1. 


Faſtas, & calami ſpicula Cnoſſii 
Vitabis, firepitdmque, & celerem ſequi 
Ajacem'; tamen, heu, ſerus adulteros 
Crines pdlyere collines. | 20 
Non Laertiaden, exitium tux 
Gentis, non Pylium Neſtora reſpicis? 
Urgent impavidi te Salaminius 
Teucer, te Sthenelus ſciens 
Pugnz ; five opus eſt imperitare equis, 25 
Non auriga piger. Merionen quoque 
Noſces. Ecce furit te reperire atrox 
Tydides melior patre ; | 
Quem tu, cervus uti vallis in alter 
Viſum parte lupum graminis immemor, 30 
Sublimi fugies mollis anhelitu, 
Non hoc pollicitus tuæ. 
Tracunda diem proferct Ilio, | 
Matroniſque Phrygum claifis Achillei. 
Polt certas hyemes uret Achaicus | 35 


Ignis Pergameas domos. 
ODE 


Rome, as Paris carried Helen to Troy. San. 
7. Comurata. ) The Grecian Princes aſſembled at Aulis, 
where They formed the Deſign of the Siege of Troy to re- 
venge the Rape of Helen. The Words nuptiæ and nuber: 
are ſometimes equivocally underſtood, and are here uſed 
(at leaſt by a God) in a very improper Senſe for the crimi- 
nal Loves of Paris and Helen. An ancient Author, quot- 
ed by Cicero, pleaſantly calls them nuptias innuptas. 
8. Regnum Priami.] The Empire of the Trojans, and 
the Nuptials of Paris repreſent the Marriage of Anthony in 
Egypt, hls Rome, ie Greece, is riſing to revenge the 
Dithonour. 

9. Eheu, quantus equis. ] Imitated from the ſecond Iliad 
of Homer, where Agamemnon, exhorting the Soldiers to 
Battle, aſſures them, That the Sweat, Day, ſhould 
Pierce even to their Bucklers; that the Hand ſhould be fa- 
tigued with brandiſhing the Spear; and that the Horſes 
ſhould ſweat With whirling the Chariots over the Field. 

Iren pir Tw TH A g 
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"Ipwon d Tw ie, iffoow apa Tai. 
11. Jam galeam Pallas.) In the Spirit of Poetry, the 
fature Ruin of 'Troy is here deſcribed as if it were already 
ent. The Goddeſs of Wiſdom and War is very happi- 
introduced; Octavia had given ſufficient Proof of her 
"Wiſdom in the Negotiations of the Triumvirate, and now 
ſhe appears ip all the Terrours of War, while the whole 


Lines ſeem 


Tar Oors or Horacr 


In vain the Spear, thou ſhalt and Cuoſſian Dart 
In the Bride-Cbamber ſhun, the Din of War, 
And Ajax” ſwift Purſuit ; for, tho' ah late ! 

In Duſt ſhall thy adulterous Locks, 
Be ſoil'd. What ſee*ſt thou not Laerter Son 
Thy Country's Bane ; Nor the fam'd Pylian Sage? 
Intrepid Teucer ſoon ſhall give thee Chaſe, 

And Sthenelus in Combat learn'd; 
Nor leſs the fiery Courſers thro” the Files 
Of War to guide. Thou Merian too ſhalt know, 
And look, to find thee burns fierce Diemad, 

In Arms ſuperiour to his Sire 
Whom thou, ſoft Warriour, as the tim'rous Hart, 
A Wolf at Diſtance ſeen, ſcuds o'er the Lawn, 
Of Paſture heedleſs, ſhalt high - panting fly: 

Not ſuch thy Promiſe to the Fair. 
The fatal Day, Achilles angry Fleet, 
To Trey, and Phrygian Matrons ſhall prolong ; 
But, after deftin'd Winters, Trey's proud Towers 

Shall fink in Grecian Flames. 

ODE 


Weſtern World is arming in her-Quarrel. 

13. Leneris prefidio.)) Cleopatra is here repreſented un- 
der the Character of Venus. The Court of that Princes 
was the very Dwelling of Luxury and Pleaſure, where An- 
thony plunged himſelf into the moſt infamous Exceſſes. 
From hence the Poet raiſes a juſt and natural Allufion, with- 
out doing Violence to Hiſtory, Pallas was the Guardian of 
Menelaus, as Venus was the Protectteſs of Paris. Au: 
Venus Teucris, Pallas inigua fuit, Thus Octavia ſupportcd 
Cafar, as Cleopatra appeared in Defence of Anthony. 

Veneris pre ſidio ferox. ] This and the two following 
imitated from the third Iliad, where He dor 
tells Paris, That, in his Combat with Menelaus, neither his 
Harp, his fine Locks, his comely Perſon, nor all the wan- 
ton Gifts of Venus, would be of any Service to him. 

Oux av To yuiopn Ridap, Ta Tr d, "APeodirng, 
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15. Inbelli citharg.,) There is here a ſtrong Reſemblance 

of Characters. Plutarch tells us, that Anthony lived at Sa. 


mos in the laſt Exceſſes of Luxury, amidſt the Delights of 


Songs and Muſic, while the World around him was terriß- 
ed with Apprehenſion of a Civil War. Qaum univerſus ert is 
gemitibus lamentiſque creparet, una per multos dies inſula tibi- 
is & cantu pirſonabat, ubi riferta erant theatra certantibu 
choris. Hinc navigavit Athenas, ubi de integro effudit /e n 
ludes & ſpectacula. 

Carmind 
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Though you eſcape the Noiſe of Fight, 

Nor Ajax' Speed o'ertake thy Flight, 

Yet ſhalt Thou, infamous of Luſt, 

Soll thoſe adulterous Hairs in Duſt. 

Look back and ſee, with furious Pace, 

That Ruin of the Trojan Race, 

Ulyſſes comes ; and ſage in Years, 

Fam'd Neſtor, hoary Chief, appears : 

Intrepid Teucer ſweeps the Field, 

And Sthenelus, in Battle ſkil'd ; 

Or fkill'd to guide with ſteady Rein 

And pour his Chariot o'er the Plain. 

Undaunted Merion ſhalt Thou feel, 

While Diomed with furious Steel, 

In Arms ſuperiour to his Sire, 

Burns after Thee with martial Fire. 

As when a Stag at Diſtance ſpies 

A prowling Wolf, aghaſt he flies, 

Of Paſture heedleſs : So ſhall you 

High-panting fly when they purſue, 

Not ſuch the Promiſes you made, 

Which Helen's eaſy Heart betray'd. 

Achilles' Fleet, with ſhort Delay, 

Vengeful protracts the fatal Day, 

But when ten rolling Vears expire, 

Thy Troy ſhall blaze in Grecian Fire. 
ODE 


Carmina divides. ] This Manner of ſpeaking hath given 
great Pain to the Interpreters, and Mr. Dacier conſeſſes he 
is not ſatisfied with any of their Conjectures. Whether it 
means any particular Diviſions in Muſic; or that a fine 
Voice, and an Inſtrument ſkilfully touched, can equally 
charm a whole Company as well as the Performers, is yet 
uncertain among the Commentators. | 

Dividere carmina femings ſeems to mean no more, than 
the ſinging or playing on an Inſtrument to a C y of 
Ladies, who had each of them their Share in the Pleaſure 
communicated by the Performance. Or, perhaps, it may 
hgnify the ſerenading ſometimes one, ſometimes another; 
as dividere aſcula amicis, in the 36th Ode, To ſalute one 
- wr after another ; and dextras dividere complexibus, in 
Statius. 

16. Nequicguam thalamso.) Alluding to what paſſes in 
Homer, in the Duel between Menelaus and Paris, where 
this Favourite of Venus, being in the utmoſt Danger from 


his valiant Enemy, is reſcued by that Goddeſs, who wraps 


Oos XN. 
In vain ſhalt thou avoid thy Foe, 
The winged Dart, and Cretan Bow, 
Things grievous to thy Joys : 
In vain with Grief ſhalt fear to view 
Stout Ajax eager to purſue, 
And ſtrive to fly the hated Noiſe. 


But ah too late, ah much too late, 


Thou ſhalt endure the Stroak of Fate, 
And find the Gods are juſt + 
Too late thou ſhalt deſerv'dly feel 
The Force of the revenging Steel, 
And ſoil th' Adulterous Locks in Duſt, 


Doſt thou not ſee grave Nyftor's Age, 
And fierce Le wilely Rage, 

The Ruin of thy State? 
Nor Teucer's brave undaunted Force, 
Nor Sthenelus that drives his Horſe 
As furious and as faſt as Fats? 


Ah, Thou ſhalt fee Merian- 
In Tryan Duſt ſeverely gay; 
And fierce Tydides rave, 


Look how he frowns, and roves about 


To find the feeble Paris out; 
Tydides, as his Father brave. 


Theſe, feeble Paris, thou ſhalt fly, 
As trembling Does whoſe Fears eſpy 
A Lion in a Grove; 
They leave their Herbs, with panting Breath, 
They ſtrive to ſnun purſuing Death; 
Was this thy Promiſe to thy Love? 


Achilles, angry for a Wrong, 


Shall Trey's approaching Fate prolong; 


But after certain Vears, 
Theſſalian Flames and Grecian Fire x 
Shall o'er the proudeſt Piles aſpire, - 
And fill the Matrons Eyes with Tears. 

| ODE 


Hos Ar r FrAeer CAR M. Lib. 1. 


Oo E XVI. Ad TYVNDARID EM. 


Matre pulchra filia pulchrior, 
Quem criminoſis cumque voles modum 
Pones iambis ; five flammi, 
Sive mari libet Adriano. 
Non Liber æquè, non adytis quetit 5 
Mentem ſacerdotum incola Pythius, | 
Non Dindymene, non acuta 
Si geminant Corybantes æra, 
Triites ut irz ; quas neque Noricus 
Deterret enſis, nec mare naufragum, 10 
Nec ſævus ignis, nec tremendo 
Jupiter ipſe ruens tumultu. 
| Fertur 


him in a Cloud, and conveys him to his Chamber which is 
perfum'd with the molt fragrant Odours. | 

17. Calami ſpicula Cnoffii. ) It is probable, from this Ex- 
preſſion, that the Cretans, who were excellent Archers, in- 
ſtead of Arrows, made uſe of a kind of hard, lender, pointed 
Reeds, which grew in the Sands of their Iſland. Thus O- 
vid; Nec Gortiniaco calamus lewis exit ab arcu. SAN. 

20. Non auriga iger.) Every Chariot carried two Men, 
wheace, as Euſtathius remarks, it was termed e e. g. 
Apes. One of theſe was called 1ioyS-, becauſe he go- 
werned the Reins, which in thoſe Days was no mean or ig - 
noble Office, for, in Homer and other ancient Writers, we 
find it undertaken by Perſons of the firſt Rank. Yet the 
Charioteer was uſually inferior, if not in Dignity, at leaſt 
in Strength and Valour to the Combatant, who was called 
ow e. Ne and had Command of the Charioteer, and di- 

him which Way to drive. This laſt, when 

came to cloſe Encounter, alighted out of the Chariot, as 
we find "oy where in Homer, and the other Poets. Thus 
Hercules and Cycnus about to engage, 


— FU Opus Wor al in} yaiar. Hel. Scuto. 
Leap'd from their well - fram'd Chariots to the Ground. 
And Turnus in Virgil, | 


Defiluit bijugisz pedes adparat ir-. 
[MUS | Eneid X. 

Horace therefore celebrates Sthenelus, as equally qualified 

for theſe two Employments, either to fight, or to guide the 
Chariot. 

28. Tydides melior patre.] The Grecian Princes, who 

are named in theſe Lines, repreſent Octavius and the Com- 

manders of his Army; perhaps Tydeus and Diomed 


were deſigned for the Characters of Julius Cæſar, and Oc- 
tavius, who was his adopted Son. The Compariſon in- 
deed doth not want Flaitery, but it is the Flattery of a 


TAI Op Es or Horacn 


ODE XVI. To TVYND ARIS. 


x than potent of thy Mother's Charms, 
Unto my criminal Tambics. give 
The Fate you pleaſe; in Flames t expire, 
Or toſt midſt Adyria's vengeful Wave. 
Nor Bacchus, nor the Pythian God, when he 
His Prophet's Breaſt invades, ſo ſhakes the Soul; 
Nor Cybele, when their vex'd Brafs 
Her Corybantes doubly wound ; 
As hateful Anger; which no Check reſtrains 
Nor the Norician Sword, nor wrecking Sea, 
Nor waſting Fire, nor ruſhing Fove, 
In his Almighty Terrours arm'd. 
Prometbeu 


Poet to the Maſter of the World. Say, 
31. Sublimi anh:litu. ) They who are panting for Breath, 
are apt to raiſe their Heads, that they may breathe mar 
freely. | | 
32. Nen hoc pollicitus tug. ] 
Finge tamen, fi vis, ingens conſurgere bellum, 
Et mihi ſunt wires, & mea tela nocent. 
Nec plus Atrides animi Menelaus habebit, 
Duam Paris, aut armis anteferendus erit. Ov. Ejift 
But grant the 'Trumpet ſhould to Battle ſound, 
I too have Courage, and my Weapons wound. 


A greater Soul not Menelaus warms, 
Nor ſhines he more amid the Rage of Arms. D, 


1 clafſis. ] Aſinius Pollio was not only a Man 
of Letters, but * in an eminent Degree, the Arts 
of Policy and War. When the Dictator was killed, be 


commanded the Legions in Gaul, and after the Battle af 
Pharſalia, carried on the War againſt Sex. Pompeius. An- 
thony took Pains to gain to his | a Perſon of ſuch Im 
portance, who afterwards became one of his firmeſt Sup- 
rts. He intruſted him intirely with his Intereſts at the 
onference of Brunduſium in the Year 714, in which he 
diſplayed all his Talents for Negotiation. In the following 
Year He had the Honours of a Triumph for his Dalmatian 
Expedition, and afterwards continued in Italy, affecting 3 
Kind of Neutrality between the contending Parties. As 
this Conduct gave Octavius great Uneaſineſs he made him 
ſeveral advantageous Offers, and defired that he would a:- 
company him to Actium. Pollio fiercely returned this An- 
ſwer; I have rendered ſome confiderable Services to An- 
ory, and my Obligations to Him are known. Let me 
not be engaged in your Quarrel; the Victory ſhall deter- 
mine who muſt be my future Maſter. Mea in Antonin 
| m 
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Oo XVI. To TyYNDARIS | 


Thou, whoſe opening Bloom of Beauty warms 

0 The kindling Soul, beyond thy Mother's 
Charms, | 
Give, to my bold Lampoons, what Fate you' pleaſe, 
To waſting Flames condemn'd, or vengeful Seas. 
Nor Phoebus from his hallow'd Shrine inſpires 
His glowing Prophet, nor Lyæus“ Fires 
Nor Dindymene, nor her Prieſts poſſeſt, 
With double« ſounding Braſs, can ſhake the Breaſt, 
Like Anger's Power; which nothing can reſtrain ; 
Nor Sword of temper'd Proof, nor raging Main, 
Nor Fire wide- waſting, nor tumultuous Jove, 
Ruſhing in baleful Thunders from above, 
Can 


majora merita ſunt, illius in me beneficia notiora; pa diſ- 


ch1mini vero me ſubtraham, & ero prada wiftoris. V ELL. 
PaTERCULUS, This Anſwer was very little ſatisfacto- 
ry to Octavius, who was apprehenſive that Pollio 2 
when the two Fleets were at Sea, to put himſelf at the Head 
of Anthony's Party in Italy, and rails a powerful Diverſion 
in his Favour. This indeed never happened, but Appear- 
ances were ſtrong enough to form the Allegory, in which, 
under the Character of Achilles, Pollio for ſome. Time de- 
layed the Fate of Anthony, by the Apprehenſions, which 
he raiſed in Auguſtus, SAN. 

39, Inis Pergameas domos. ] This Reading is found in 
ſome very ancient Manuſcripts ; the Meaſure of the Verſe 
requires it; Mr. Cuningham and Sanadon have publiſhed it 
in their Editions. 


ODE XVI. 


This Ode in ſome ancient Manuſcripts has this Inſcripti- 
on; Palinadia Gratidie ad Tyndaridem amicam. Horace 
had written, when he was young, ſome ſevere Verſes on 
Oratidia, but being now in Love with her Daughter, He 
gives them to her Reſentment with a Submiſſion, which has 
perhaps more Poetry than Sincerity, It is formed in very 
looſe, ſuperficial Terms, with a Common - Place upon the 
Effects of Anger, which ſeems to be raiſed with an affected 
Pomp of Style. But whether his Repentance was falſe or 
real, we find, in the next Ode, that at leaſt it was not 
unſucceſsful, ; Dac. San. 

Verſ. 2. Criminofis, ] Crimen in the beſt Authors fre- 
quently ſignifies Reproach and Slander. D a c. 

$7 Non Liber. } There is a very ſenſible Confuſion in the 
uiual Reading of theſe Lines, by dividing Cybele from the 
Corybantes, and twice mentioning her Prieſts. The Tranſ- 
olition of the Word Dindymene correQs the Diſorders in 


Opn XVI. 


Ovz XVI. To TynDanrs 


H Daughter fair, of greater Charms 
Than thoſe with which thy Mother warms, 
My guilty Verſes how you pleaſe 
Deftroy, in Flames ( tho? ſcarce ſo hot 
As that fierce Rage with which I wrote ) 
Or in the angry Seas. 


Not Cybele ſuch Heat inſpires, 

Ne'er Phebus with ſuch raging Fires 
His Prophet's Soul poſleſs'd, 

Not Bacchus ſelf can raiſe a Man 


Half ſo much as Anger can 


When once it burns the Breaſt : 


Not Tears nor Kindneſs can afſwage, 
Nor Force nor Danger curb the Rage, 


It ventures boldly on; 
It ſcorns to be confin'd by Fave, 
Or all che Thund'ring Powers above, 
But by it's boundleſs ſelf alone. 
e When 


the Language and Senſe of the Poet, which probably aroſe 
from a Miſtake of the firſt Tranſcribers. SAN. 
Adytis. ] The moſt ſecret and ſacred Part of the Temple, 
into which the Prieſt only might enter to receive the Ora- 
cles. | 
Quatit mentem ſacerdotum. ] The fanatick Enthuſiaſm of 
theſe Prieſts, or Prieſteſſes, is finely deſcribed by Virgil. 
Non wultus, non color unus, 
Non compte manſere come ; ſed pettus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument ; — Eneid 6; 


7. Dindymene. ) Cybele, ſo called from Dindyme or Di- 
dyme, a Mountain of Phrygia Major, ſituated near the Ci- 

Peflinus, conſecrated to that Goddeſs, and on which her 
Prieſts had their uſual Reſidence. 

8. Si geminant.] Nor Bacchus, nor Apollo, nor Cybele, 
nor her Priefts, although they doubly beat their ſounding 
Cymbals, can ſhake the Soul, as does the Power of Anger. 
It we read Sic geminant, with the common Editions, the 
Conſtruction mult ſadly break the Senſe, Corybantes non ** 
geminant acuta gra, ut triſtes ire gemiant acuta &ra. The 
Expreſſion geminare ara, is the ſame with era repercutere, 
or as Lucretius expreſſeth it, ara eribus pulſare, and Stati- 
us gemina æra ſenant. ROD EIL. BEX r. 

9. 


@ Hon artr FiaecciCaru. Lib. 1. 
Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Limo coactus particulam undique 
Deſectam, & inſani leonis 15 
Vim ſtomacho appoſuiſſe noſtro. 
Iræ Thyeſten exitio gravi 
Stravere ; & altis urbibus ultimæ 
Stetere cauſæ, cur perirent 
Funditus, imprimerẽtque muris 20 


Hoſtile aratrum exercitus inſolens. 


Compeſce mentem : me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juventa 
Fervor, & in celeres iambos 25 
Miſit furentem : nunc ego mitibus 0 
Mutare quæro triſtia, dum mihi 
EFias recantatis amica 
Opprobriis, animümque reddas, 
ODE 
9. Nericus Enfi..) The Steel of Noricum, a Province of 
Illyria, was famous for it's excellent Temper. 
20. Imprimeretque muris.) It was a Cuſtom among the 
om to drive a Plow over the Walls of a City, which 


ey deſtroyed, to ſignify that the Ground upon which it 
— ſhould be for ever employed in Agriculture. To RR. 


TAE Ovzs or Horacx 


Prometheus, to his nobler Clay, is ſaid, 
From ev'ry Animal ſome choſen Spark 
T” have added, and within our Breaſt 
T' have plac'd the Lyon's furious Rage. 
Anger midſt dreadful Ruins overwhelm'd 
Thye/tes ; and till ſtands th' exampled Cauſe 
To lofty Cities, why deſtroy'd 
From their Foundations, o'er the Walls 
Th' inſulting Victor draws the hoſtile Plough. 
Then ceaſe thy Wrath; me too, in wanton Youth, 
This Fervour of the Heart betray'd, 
And into ſwift Jambics caught 
My madding Spleen: But now Repentance ſues 
That Wound to heal ſubmiſſive, till you deign, 
Thoſe Calumnies abjur'd, my Friend 
To be, and give me back my Soul. 


ODE 
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Can tame to Fear. Thus ſings the Poet's Lay. 
Prometheus to inform his nobler Clay, 

Each various Paſſion choſe from every Beaſt, 
And fir'd with Lyon-Rage the human Breaſt, 
From Anger dire the "Tragic Horrours roſe, 


From hence, proud. Cities date their utter Falls, 

When inſolent of Ruin, o'er their Walls 

The wrathful Soldier drags the hoſtile Plow, 

That haughty Mark of total Overthrow. 

Me too the Heat of Youth to Madneſs fir' d, 

And with Iambic rapid Rage inſpir'd : 

But now repentant ſhall the Muſe again 

To ſofter Numbers tune her melting Strain; 

So thou recall thy Taunts, thy Wrath controul, 

Reſume thy Love, and give me back my Soul. 
ODE 


And to compleat his rude Eſſay, 
Which cruſh'd Thyeſtes with a Weight of Woes; 


But now I do repent the Wrong, 


Recant the Errors of my Youth, 
And ſwear thoſe Scandals were not Truth 


Ob XVI. 


When bold Promethote ft bens 
As Story goes, to make a Man, 

Fre r Thins tad v3 
To furniſh out his Clay, ; 


And 17 a Lyon's Fury in the * 


Twas Rage that made the Brothers hate, 
Rage wrought Thyeftes' wond' rous Fate; 
*T was Rage that kill'd the Child 3 
That fed the Father with the Son, 
And when it ſaw the mighty Miſchief done, 
Stood by, and (what was ſtrange ) it ſmil'd. 
*Tis That that raiſes all our Wars, 
And brings our Dangers and our Fears, 
When the inſulting Foe, 
Whilſt Anger burns, and Rage prevails, 
O'er Town and Cities ruin'd Walls 
Doth draw the heavy Plough. EE 


Then curb thy Anger, charming Maid, 
That once my heedleſs Youth betray'd, 
It rais'd a deadly Flame; 

And hurry'd on my thoughtleſs Muſe 
In ſwift Jambics to abuſe, 
And wanton with thy Fame. 


And now compoſe a ſofter Song 
To make Thee juſt amends : 


So You and I be Friends, 
3 


ODE 


38 Q. HoxariiFiacci C ARM. Lib. 1. 
Opz XVII. Ad TyYNDARIDEM. 
V EL OX amcnum ſæpe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lycæo Faunus, & igneam 
Defendit æſtatem capellis 
Uſque meis, pluvioſque ventos. 
Impune tutum per nemus arbutos 5 
Quærunt latentes, & thyma deviæ 
Olentis uxores mariti; h 
Nec virides metuunt colubray 
Nec Martiales hoedulez lupos ; | 
Utcumque dulci, Tyndari, fiſtula 10 
Valles, & Uſticæ cubantis 
Levia perſonuere ſaxa. 
Di me tuentur: Dis pietas mea, 
Et muſa cordi eſt. Hic tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum benigno 15 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. 
Hic in reducta valle, Caniculæ 
Vitabis æſtus, & fide Teia 
Dices laborantes in uno 
Penelopen, vitreamque Circen. | 20 
Hic innocentis pocula Leſbii 
Duces ſub umbra; nec Semeleius 
Cum Marte. confundet Thyoneus 
Prælia; nec metues protervum 
Suſpecta Cyrum, ne male diſpari | 25 
Incontinentes injiciat manus, _ 
Et ſcindat hærentem coronam 
Crinibus, immeritamque veſtem, 
' ODE 


The Beauties of in this Ode are of no mean 
Character. Jeneam defendit æſtatem [— ver mort 2 Oe ven- 


tos. Olentis uxores mariti. Ca Cu 


bantis. Ruris honorum. Laborantes in uno. e diſpari, 
Vitre Circen. Some of theſe Ex — — bold 
for our Language. The reſt the T r hath endeavour- 
ed to preſerve. 


Horace having by the laſt Ode made his Peace with Tyn- 
daris, ee her to his Country - Seat, and offers her a 
Retirement and Security from the rutality of Cyrus, who 


had treated her with an unmanly Rudeneſs and Crack 
RU 
Verſ. 1. Lacrelem. ) A Mountzin in the Dirt of th 
Sabines ; near Horace's Country Seat 


4. Teer. J A Mountain of Arcadia, near the River Al- 


Taz Op ES or Horact 


ODE XVII. To TyYNDARIS. 


WIFT Faunus, for my ſweet Lucretile, 
His lov'd Lyceus oft delights to change; 
And ſtill from Summer's fiery Heat, 
And rainy Winds, my Flock defends. 
Through the ſafe Foreſt with Impunity, 
The ſtraggling Wives of the rank Huſband ſeek 
The devious Shrub, or flow'ry Thyme ; 
Nor fear the verdant-creſted Snake 
My tender, Kids, nor yet the Martial Wolf; 
Whene'er with his melodious Pipe the Vales, 
O Tyndaris, and poliſh'd Rocks 
Of low-brow'd Uſtica reſound. 
The Gods protect me; to the Gods are dear 
My Piety and Muſe. Here rural Wealth 
For Thee ſhall, in rich Plenty, pour 
Her Honours from a lib'ral Horn. 
Here thou in ſome ſequeſter'd Vale ſhalt ſhun 
The Dog-Star's Rage, and to the Tan Lyre, 
Fair Circe and Penelope, 
Love-lab'ring for one Heart ſhalt ſing. 
Here Cups of harmleſs Leſbian thou ſhalt drain 
In roſy Bowers; where Semeleus no Wars 
With Mars ſhall wage? nor thou need fear, 
By bold Suſpicion meanly wrong'd, 
Left churliſh Cyrus his intemp'rate Hand 
On thy defenceleſs Charms ſhould lay, and tear 
TY unwilling Chaplet from thy Brow, 
Or rend thy undeſerving Robe. 
2 ODE 


„hee arid. ) Virgil hath alſo called the He - Goat 
the Huſband of the Herd; 
Vir gregis ipſe caper deerraverat. = Ecl. 7. 
and before him Theocritus, 
N ways, Tar Mvxar alyar ang. Idyll. 8. 
LS Martiales Iupos. ) Wolves were conſecrated to Mars, 
ander his Proteion, becauſe they lived upon Spoil and 


Rapine. ORR 


10. Dale fftuld.) The Invention of the Paſtoral Pipe 
is attributed to this Deity. 


Pan primus calamos cera conjungere Plures 


Book I. 


Ove XVII To TyYNDARIS. 


AN from Arcadia's Heights deſcends 
To viſit oft my rural Seat, 
And here my tender Goats defends 
From rainy Winds, and Summer's fiery Heat; 
For when the Vales, wide-ſpreading round, 
The ſloping Hills, and poliſh'd Rocks 
With his melodious Pipe reſound, 
In fearleſs Safety graze my wand'ring Flocks ; 
Whether they browze the thymy Mead, 
Or every latent Shrub explore, 
No more th' envenom'd Snake they dread, 
They tremble at the Martial Wolf no more. 
Their Poet to the Gods is dear ; 
They love my Piety and Muſe, 
And all our rural Honours here 
Their flow'ry Wealth around thee ſhall diffuſe. 
Here ſhall you tune Anacreon's Lyre, 
Beneath a ſhady Mountain's Brow, 
To ſing frail Circe's guilty Fire, 
And chaſte Penelope's unbroken Vow, 
Far from the bufning Dog-Star's Rage 
Here ſhall you quaff our harmleſs Wine ; 
Nor here ſhall Mars intemperate wage 
Rude War with Him who rules the jovial Vine. 
Nor Cyrus“ bold Suſpicions fear; 
Not on thy Softneſs ſhall he lay 
His deſperate Hand, thy Cloaths to tear, 
Or brutal ſnatch thy feſtal Crown away. 
ODE 


— Virg. Ecl. 2. 


Inflituit. » — 
And 
Panaque, qui primus calamos non paſſus inertes. Ecl. 8. 
Th Nice.) A little Hill alſo in the Country of the Sa- 


18. Fide Ted.) As is is diſtinguiſhed by her Love 
of Mufic and Poetry, this Ode muſt have been extremely 
ſuited to her Taſte. There is not only a natural Elegance 
in it; the es and E ns are not only lively, and 
beautiful, but the Poet ſeems to point out the Story of U- 


lyſſes, as a Subjeſt proper to inſpire her with the tendereſt 
e in the Manner of com- 


poling a Song, by the Oppolition of Penelope's Chaſtity to 


* 


Cl 


Ong XII. 


ODE XVII. To Tyxparis. 


8 WIFT Faunus oft Lyceum leaves behind, 
And to my pleaſing Farm retreats ; 
And from the Summer Heats 
Defends my Goats, and from the rainy Wind. 
Ofer Vales, o'er craggy Rocks, and Hills they ſtray, 
Seek flow'ry. Thyme, and ſafely browze 
And wanton in the Boughs ; 
Nor fear an angry Serpent in the Way. 
No lurking Venom ſwells the harmleſs Mould, 
The Kids are ſafe, the tender Lambs 
Lie bleating by their Daras, 
Nor hear the evening Wolves grin round the Fold. 
Soft rural Lays thro' every Valley ſound ; 
By low Ufica's purling Spring 
The Shepherds pipe and fing, 
Whilſt from the even Rocks the Tunes rebound. 
Kind Heav'n defends my ſoft Abodes, 
I live the Gods peculiar Care, 
Secure and free from Fear ; 
My Songs and my Devotion pleaſe the Gods. 
Here naked Truth, Love, Peace, good Nature reign, 
And here to Thee ſhall Plenty flow, 
And all her Riches ſhow, 
To raiſe the Honour of the quiet Plain. 
Here crooked Vales afford a cool Retreat ; 
Or underneath an Arbour's Shade 
For Love and Pleaſure made, 
Thou ſhalt avoid the Dog-Star's raging Heat; 
And ſweetly ſing the harmleſs Wars of Love, 
How chaſte Penelope's Defires, 
And wanton Circe's Fires, 
With various Heats for one Ulyſſes ſtrove : 
At Noon with Wine the fiery Beams aſſwage 
Beneath a Shade on Beds of Graſs ; 
And take a chirping Glaſs, 


But never drink till Mirth boils up to Rage. 


Ne'er fear thy old Gallant, He's far away, 
He ſhall not ſee, nor ſeize, nor tear 
Thy Chaplet from thy Hair; 
We ſhall have Leiſure, and have Room to play. 
| H 2 ODE 
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60 Q. Hoxari 1 Prater CAAM. Lib. 1. 


Opz XVIII. Ad VARA VV. 
Ullam, Vare, facri vite priùs ſeveris arborem 
Circa mite ſolum Tiburis, & mcenia Catili; 
Siccis omnia nam dura Deus propoſuit ; neque 
Mordaces aliter diffugiunt ſolicitudines. i 
Quis poſt vina gravem militiam, aut pauperiem cre- 
pat? VS 
Quis non te potiùs, Bacche pater, tẽque decens Venus? 
At ne quis modici tranſiliat munera Liberi, 
Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa ſuper mero 


Debellata 


the Frailty of Circe; ſuch is the Meaning of the Word vi- 
trea, by which the glaſſy Frailty of the Miſtreſs is compar- 
ed, (if we may uſe the Expreſſion) to the adamantine Con- 
ſtancy of the Wife. In another Place Horace writes, Vi- 
trea forma, and Pub. Sirus Vitrea fortuna. San. 

Mr. Barnes, in his Edition of Anacreon, fancies that 
Tyndaris was famous for finging an Ode of that Poet upon 
this Subject, of which he laments the Los. ? 

Ulyſfles is thus deſcribed by Ovid: 

Non formoſus erat, ſed erat facundus Ls, 
Et tamen equoreas torfit amore Deas. 


For Eloquence, not Beauty, was He fam'd, - 

And yet with Love the Sea - born Nymphs enflam'd. 
20. Vitreamgae. This Epithet, as Dacier remarks, ſeems 
only expreſſive of the Splendor of Circe's Beauty; and to 
mean exactly what he elſewhere calls, 

Vultus nimium lubricus aſpici. 

The ſuppoſed Oppoſition between Penelope's adamantine 
Claes the g/affy Frailty of Circe, being rather too 
refin'd a Gloſs. Sue an Hint muſt have ſhewn little Deli- 
cacy, and leis Policy in our Poet, who is perſuading Tyn- 
daris to break her Engagement with Cyrus, her preſent 
Gallant, in his Favour. 

21. Inmecentis Leſbii.) In Athenæus this Wine is called 
zodpio, dinulum, the little Wine, to which Bacchus gave 
e&riaxuay, an Innocence and Immunity from Drunkenneſs. 

26. Teen Probably the ſame mentioned Ode 33. 
where Horace calls him turpis adulter. 

27. Et ſcindat hærentem n of the Gar- 
lands with which crowned ſelves on Feſtivals. 
Theſe Circumſtances. amaſſed together by our Poet, were, 
no Doubt, the Particulars of ſome Inſult, which had been 
offer d to Tyndaris by his unpolite Rival. | 

| ODE XVII. 
Ibis Ode is an Imitation bf one written by Alczus upon 
the fame Subject, and in the ſame Kind of Verſe. The firſt 
Line is almoſt an exact Tranſlation. 


Mo de Qurwons v dige prion, 


* 
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ODz XVIII. To Quin rII IVS Vary 


O Tree, my Varus, to the ſacred Vine 
Prefer, in Tibur's gen'rous Soil, 
And round the Walls of Catilus, to plant. 
For Evil ſtill the God decrees | 
To him who drinks not; and corroding Cares 
His Power alone can put to Flight. | 
Who, after the crown'd Bowl, of warlike Toils, 
Or abject Penury complains ? 
Who, Father Bacchus, rather thy juſt Praiſe; 
Who, golden Venus, chants not thine ? 
But that none modeſt Liber's Gifts abuſe, 
The Centaur“ Quarrel, o'er their Wine 
Fought with the Lapithe, ſtill loudly warns ; 
And 


It is remarkable that the Poet, with great Calmneſs, be- 
ins, to deſcribe the fatal Conſequences which attend our 
Excoſles in Wine, when he ſuddenly ſalls into a Poetical 
Diſorder, which ſeems almoſt natural to his Subject, and 
which breaks forth into ſtronger Ideas, figurative Expreſſ- 
ons, and a Style broken and unconnected. Thus the Dif- 
ference of the two Characters which divide this Ode is not 
the meaneſt of its Beauties; and the Tranſition from one to 
the other is natural and well conducted: Dac. 
Verſ. 1. Fare.) Not that Quintilius Varus who ſlew 
himſelf in Germany, after the Defeat'of the three Legions 
which he commanded there; but the Poet Quintilius Varus, 
who died in the Year of Rome 729, was a Relation of Vir- 
Sue and whoſe Death our Author laments in y- 
e. | AG, 
2. Mite Slum.) Thus Virgil, ſpeaking of the Soil 
per for the Vine, Pinguis — — terra. * 
Mania Catili. ) Tibur built by the three Brothers, 7. 
bur, Catilus, and Coras. 1. D ac. 
3. Propoſuit. ] The God propoſeth to us a Choice of the 
laſt Importance. We muft drink or reſolve to bear «ll tht 
Anxieties of Life. Ora Bayyo; uoiddn ivdeos picywa:, When 
Bacchus enters, our Cares are aſleep. ANACKREON 
7. Medici.) This Ode is an Exhortation to nt, but 
then jt is to drink with Moderation. For the ſame Reaftn 
he 6. my Bacchus, in another Ode, the Epithet verecundun, 
m . 


8. Centaurea monet.) The Centaurs and the Lapithz 
wete both Inhabitants of Theſſaly. Their famous Battle, 
at the Manigge of Pirithous, is faid, by ZElian, to have 
— deſtribed by Meliſander the Milefian, a very ancient 

9. Sithiniic nen levis.) The Sithonians were a People 


'Fhrace, bordering on the Euxine Sea. es uſes the 


on © aa aa SD fo ot ct tm a» » HH a © 


Book I. 


Op; WIII. To QuinTiILIUs Varvus 


Ound Catilus' Walls, or in Tibur's rich Soil, 
To plant the glad Vine, be my Varus' firſt Toil; 
For the God hath propos'd to the Wretch who's a- 
thirſt, 
To drink, or with Heart-gnawing Cares to be curſt. 
Of War, or of Want, who e' er prates o'er his Wine? 
For tis thine Father Bacchus, bright Venus tis thine 
To charm all his Cares; yet that no one may paſs. 
The Freedom and Mirth of a temperate Glaſs, 
Let us think on the Lapithæ's Quarrel ſo dire, 
And the Thracians, whom Wine can to Madneſs 
inſpire : 
Inſatiate 


Appellation for the Thracians in general, to whom he ſaith 
Bacchus was not md, or favourable, becauſe their Feaſts 
uſually ended in Quarrels and Murder. D ac. 

14. Avidi. ] Immoderate, inſatiable. The 'Thracians 
in their Debauches know not any other Bounds to their De- 
fires but their Paſſions, which uſually make little Difference 
between good and evil. Quia funt avidi, ideo fas atque ne- 
fas diſcernunt exiguo fine libidinum. SAN. 

Nen ego te, Bafſarm, &c.] This poetical Sally is admi- 
rable; yet ſudden as it is, it does not tranſport him out of 
his Subject. He promiſes to practiſe that Moderation which 
he recommends to others, and intreats the God not to aban- 
don him to the Vices with which he afflicts thoſe who pro- 
fane his Benefits by a ſacrilegious Uſe of them. 

Candide.) The Poet gives this Epithet to Bacchus, be- 
cauſe he is a Lover of Frankneſs and Truth, and common- 
ly inſpires his Votaries to ſpeak what they think. Dac. 

12. Quatiam.] This Word is metaphorically taken from 
a Cuſtom of the Ancients, who on their feſtival Days re- 
moved the Statues of their Gods from the Place in which 
they uſually ſtood, and carried them in Proceſſion. This 
they called commovere ſacra. | 

Variis obfita frondibus.) This Expreſſion is alſo taken 
from a Cuſtom, which they obſerved in the Feaſts of Bacchus 
and Ceres ; for when they carried the Statues of thoſe Dei- 
ties in Proceſſion, they carried Baſkets alſo covered with 
Vine Leaves and Ivy. The following Words, ſub Divum 
© wp do not mean to diſcover or open theſe Baſkets, but to 

xe them out of their Chappels, and them in Proceſ- 
hon. This will appear to be the Senſe, by explaining the 
Allegory. They who drink with Moderation, are like the 
Perſons who celebrate without Trouble or Noiſe 2 little 


Fraft of Bacchus; on the contrary, They who drink to Exceſs,. 


may be compared to the Bacchanals who celebrate the 2 
triemial Feſtival, and at the firſt Sound of the Timbrels and 


Cornets, hurry any the ſacred Baſkets and Statues of the 
wed ca 


Gods out 4 their Temples,” and as if they were 75 
them to the Mountains, where they commit all Ki 


nds of Ex 


- 
. 


* 
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Sor XVII. 


Oo XVIII. To QuinTiLIvs Vary, 


13 Varus urge thy wiſe Deſign, 
And chiefly plant the noble Vine 
In Tibur's fertile Shade, 
Or round Catilu Wall, 

The ſober Dotards Cares invade, 

And numerous Miſchiefs wait on all. 


Pale Cares are rude, 
And muſt intrude 
Until forgetful Cups go round; 
And who in Drink doth prate of Wars, 
Of Want, or State Aﬀairs? 
Each Head is free, and buſy Thoughts are drown'd ;. 
But Mirth, and Women, Sport, and Play 


Is all the Trouble of the Day. 


But leſt thy growing Mirth ſurpaſs 
The moderate Freedom of a merry Glaſs,. 
Think on the Certaurs Blood; 
Think how thoſe Beaſts did fight, 
With Wine and Gore their Tables flow'd ; 


And then command thy Appetite, _ Up 


travagence. | ; Dac. 

13. Seva tene.) Horace in a Kind of Rapture, 

fancies that he beholds the God ready. to give the Signal, 
whoſe Sound ſhould inſpire his Votaries with Madneſs. 
f Ubi audito ffimulant Trieterica Baccho 

Orgia. V IXS. 

As the Timbrels and Cornets, which were ſounded in the 

Feſtivals of Bacchus, were likewiſe uſed in the Feaſts of 


Cybele, Horace calls them Berecynthian, from the Name 
of a Mountain in Phrygia, where that Goddeſs was wor- 
ſhipped. SAN. 
14. Cecus amor ſui, c-) Vanity, Preſumption, and 
Infidelity ; the ordinary Vices of exceflive Drinking. 
It may not perhaps be diſagreeable to ſhew how two other 
t Poets, Lucretius and Catullus, have written upon this 
Subjedt, and deſcribed theſe Feaſts of Bacchus. 


Tympana tenta ſonant palmis, & cymbala circum 
Concava, rauciſonoque minantur cornua cantu, 
Ft Phrygio ftimulat numero cava tibia mentes,. 


Telaque præ portant violenti ſigua furoris. LuCk®T.. 
| The 


. 


N Q.HoxaTtirFraccrCann, Lib. 1. 


Debellata : monet Sithoniis non levis Evius ; 

Cam fas atque nefas, exiguo fine libidinum, to 
Diſcernunt avidi. Non ego te, candide Baſſareu, 
Invitum quatiam; nec variis obſita frondibus 

Sub divum rapiam. Sæva tene cum Berecynthio 
Cornu tympana, quæ ſubſequitur cœcus amor ſui, 
Et tollens vacuum plis nimio gloria verticem, 15 


Arcanique fides prodiga, perlucidior vitro. 
7 ODE 


The Timbrels beaten by their Hands reſound, 
And hollow Cymbals fill the Void around ; 
The threatning Horn in hoarſer Mufic winds, 
The Pipe with Phrygian Meaſure ſtings their Minds; 
And now the Rout with Violence 
Protend their Weapons, and expreſs their Rage. D. 
e bata mente furebant, 
Ewot bacchantes, ot capita inflectentes. 
Pars tecta quatiebant cuſpide Thyr/os. 
Pars obſcura cavis celebrabant Orgia ciſftis, 
Orgia, que fruſtra cupiunt audire profani. 
Plangebant alii proceris tympana palmis, 
Aut tereti tenues tinnitus ære cicbant, 
Multi rauciſonis e t corma bombis, 
Barbaraque horribili ftridebat tibia cantu, CaTtvur, 
The fprightly Train in frantic Mirth incline 
"Their Heads inſpir d, and hail the Power divine. 
1. Tue Rites begun, ſome ſhook the myſtic Rod, 


Taz Ob or Horace 


- And Evius not lightly felt 
By the Sithonians, when Right and Wrong, 
Inſatiate, they alone define 
By the flight Bound of their intemp'rate Luſts, 
I n&er, O candid Baſſareus, 
Thy Statues will unbidden move; nor ſnatch 
Abroad thy ſacred Myſteries 
With various Foliage clos'd. Then ſtop, Oh ſtop, 
The Berecynthian Cornet's Voice, 
And Timbrel's madding Sound! which blind Sell. 
Love | 
Still follows, with preſumptuous Haſte ; 
And Vanity which lifts. the vacant Head ; 
With Faith of Secrets prodigal, 
And more tranſparent than the brittle Glaſs. 
| | ODE 


And Ivy Wreath, dread Enſign of the God. 

Some far, far diſtant from the Crowd profane, 

In dark Retreats renew'd their Orgic Strain. 
Others the Timbrels beat in Peals profound, 

Or gently breathe the ſhriller Trumpet - Sound. 
While Horns in hoarſe - reſounding Blaſts conſpire, 
And barbarous Pipes affright the jarring Quire, D. 


; BooE I. 


Infatiate of Liquor, when glow their full Veins, 

No Diſtinction of Vice, or of Virtue remains. 
Thou God, who doſt Candour and Friendſhip ap- 

prove, | 

I ne'er will thy Statues profanely remove; 

I ne'er will thy Rites ſo myſterious betray 

To the broad-glaring Eye of the Tale-telling Day. 

Oh ſtop the loud Cymbal, the Cornet's Alarms, 

Whoſe Sound, when the Bacchanal's Boſom it warms, 

Arouſes Self-love, by Blindneſs miſled, 

And Vanity lifting aloft the light Head, 

And Honour, of prodigal Spirit, that ſhows, 

Tranſparent as Glaſs. all the Secrets it knows. 

| ODE 


Op: XVII. 
What wild Deſires, 
What Madneſs fires 

The Thracian Brutes, how fierce a God ; 
When Drunken They all Right and Juſt 
Do meaſure by their Luſt, 
And eagerly ruſh on to Brawls and Blood ? 
Attending Death ftrikes ev'ry Gueſt, 
And none ſurvive the fatal Feaſt. 


Submitting to. thy eaſy Yoke 


I'll freely uſe, but ne'er provoke 


Thy Rage, obliging God ; 

Nor ſhall my Tongue reveal, 
To the prophane and common Crowd, 
The Myſteries thy Boughs conceal :. 


Preſerve my Age- 
From drunken Rage, 
Which blind Self-Love does ftill attend, 
With Vanity, which loves to ſpread 
Her Plumes, and raiſe her Head 
Above the common Level of her Friend; 
With Theſe with an uneven Pace 
Walks broken Faith, which lets all Secrets paſs, 
Much more tranſparent than a Glaſs. 
ODE. 


4” 
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SQ. HonariiPriacetCann, Lib. 1. 


OpE XIX. De GLYCER A 


M ATER ſæva Cupidinum, 
| Thebanæque jubet me Semeles puer, 
Et laſciva Licentia | 
Finitis animum reddere amoribus. 
Urit me Glycerz nitor Nin 5 
Splendentis Pario marmore purias: 
Urit grata protervitas, 
Et vultus nimiùm lubricus aſpici. 
In me tota ruens Venus 
Cyprum deſeruit; nec patitur Scythas, 
Et verſis animoſum equis 
Parthum dicere; nec quæ nihil attinent. 
Hic vivum mihi ceſpitem, hic 
Verbenas, pueri, ponite, thuraque, 
Bimi cum paterà meri: 


Miata venict lenior hoſtia 


10 


15 


ODE 


There is ſomething very pretty in the Manner with which 
the Poet renews his Addreſſes to a forſaken Miftreſs, by tell- 
ing Her that three Deities, Venus, Baechus, and the God- 
deſs Licentia had commanded Him again to love Her. 

Verſ. 1. "Mater ſæ vn Capidinum.) The cruel Mother of 
the Loves. The Heathens were very little exact in the 
Genealogy and Fables of their Gods. Plato fays there were 
ted Goddeſſes called Venus, one Old, the other Young. 
Ovid calls Venus geminorum mater Amorum. Pauſanias gives 
her three Sons, Love, Pleaſure, and Deſire; and in Lucian 
7 tells Paris chat ſhe has two ſine Children, Pleaſure and 

ove. 

7. Urit grata protervitas. ) Perhaps there are not Words 
in the Engliſh Tongue, which can give the full Beauty of 
this Expreſſion. There is a Paſſage not unlike it in Petro- 
nius Arbiter ; Oculorum quoque mobilis petulantia. 

13. Fivum ceſpitem. ] Green Turf for an Altar. 

14. Ferbenas. ] The common Appellation of all Herbs 
made Uſe of in Sacrifice. Dac. 

15. Bimi meri.) When the Poet had determined to drink 
a ſober, chearful Bottle with Thaliarchus, He calls for four- 
year old Wine, that was mellowed with Age; but in a Sa- 
crifice to Venus, the Wine muſt be of newer and more 
_— Spirit, as more ſuitable to the Temper of the God- 

8. 


Paterd. ] This Cup ſeems to have been, in a peculiar 
Manner, e e to 


the Service of Sacrifices and Liba- 


TAT Oprs or Honacs 


Opz XX. On GLyYcCzr a, 


HE cruel Mother of the Loves, 
| The Son of Theban Semele, 
And wanton Eaſe conſpire, to bid 
My Heart reſume it's former Chains. 


Fair Ghycera's radiant Bloom, more bright 


Than Parian Marble, fires my Soul; 
Her grateful Frowardneſs alarms, 

And Face too dazzling to behold. 

All Venus ruſhing to my Breaſt 

Hath left her Cyprus ; nor permits 
Me of the Scythians to fing, 

Or Parthian dreadful in his Flight ; 
Nor Things, like theſe, of no Import. 
Bring hither, Boy, the living Turf, 
Vervain, and Frankincenſe, a Bowl 
Of Two- Years Wine; our Offering paid, 
The Goddeſs milder may approach. 


OD! 


tions. © In ſacrificands Deis hoc poculs Magiſtratus dat Du 
wvinum. Varro, Lib. 4. 

16. Mactata.) In the firſt and pureſt Ages of the World 
Fruits, Flowers, and Herbs, were offered in Sacrifices u 
the Gods. The Romans preſerved this innocent Piety on 
in Regard to Venus, whom they worſhipped as the Goddes 
and | ook of Life, Genetrix, and therefore thought it n. 

ious to offer her any living Victim. Other Nations fact: 
ced to her a Pidgeon, a Sow, and an Heifer 

Maclare is therefore properly adolere, ant ſignifies the 
caſting the Offering (Whatever it was) into the Fire; "8 
the putting what they called the Mola upon the Head d 
the Victim. Dal 

Lenior.) The Commentators are much divided in thet 
Conjectures, whether this Epithet ſhould be applied to Ve: 
nus or Glycera. In the Beginnin g of the Ode Horace ſeem 
to complain of the wanton Cruelty, proterwitas, of Gly 
ra, it is perhaps a Wiſh fitter for a Poet, that his Miu 
treſs ſhould grow finder, and gratify his Paſſion, than d 
the Goddeſs ſhould coldly teach Him to get the better 
it. 

The Editor has followed that ConftruQtion which ſcens 
to him the moſt natural, | 


Book I. 


ODz MX. On GLYCERA. 


ENUS, who gave the Cupids Birth, 
And the reſiſtleſs God of Wine, 
With the gay Power of wanton Mirth, 
Now bid my Heart its Peace reſign 3 

Again for Glycera I burn, 
And all my lomg-forgotten Flames return. 


As Parian Marble pure and bright, 
The ſhining Maid my Boſom warms, 
Her Face too dazzling for the Sight, 
Her winning Coyneſs --- how it charms |! 
All Venus ruſhing through my Veins, 
No longer in her favourite Cyprus reigns ; 
No more ſhe ſuffers me to write 
Of Scythian, fierce in martial Deed, 
Or Parthian, urging in his Flight 
The Battle with reverted Steed ; 
Such Themes ſhe will no more approve, 
Nor ought that ſounds impertinent to Love. 


Here let the living Altar riſe, 
Adorn'd with ev'ry Herb and Flow'r, 
Here flame the Incenſe to the Skies, 
And pureft Wine's Libation pour I 
Due Honours to the Goddeſs paid, 
Soft ſinks to willing Love the yielding Maid. 


» O DE. 


And make the angry Goddeſs leſs ſevere. 


6 


ps 


OvDz XN. On GLYCERA, 


HE cruel Mother of Deſires, 
And wanton Youth reproves, 
And bids me, rais d by Bacchus Fires, 
Reſtore my ſelf to my forſaken Loves: 


Fair Glycera my Wiſh provokes, 
More white than poliſh'd Marble Stone; 
Inviting, coy, and ſlippery Looks, 
Coy Looks, too ſlippery to be gaz d upon. 
Now Venus leaves her Cyprian Seats, 
And fills my Soul with all her Heats ; 
Bids me not mind the Parthian Force, 
When dreadful on his flying Horfe 
He makes his proud 'and conquering Retreats. 
All that I think on muſt be Love ; 
Bring Wine, my Boys, an Altar rear, 
A tender Lamb perhaps may move, 


ODE. 
1 


* 


1 
„ 
1 
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* 
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66 Q. Hon AT II FLAC CAR M. Lib. 1. 


Op XX. Ad MACENATEM. 


V IL E potabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantnatis, Graca quod ego ipſe telta 
Conditum levi; datus in theatro 
Cam tibi plauſus, 

Clare Ma conas eques, ut paterni | 5 
Fluminis ripæ, ſimul & jocoſa 
Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 

Montis imago. 
Czcubam, & prælo domitam Caleno 


Tu bibes uvam: mea nec F. lernæ 10 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Pocula collcs. FF 
__ — ODE 


Whatever Pleaſcres Horace found in his Country- Seat, 
it was very ill ſituated for a Port, who was by no means an 
Enemy to a Glaſs of good Wine: He therefore tells his 
illuſtrious, Gueſt, who was uſed to the richeſt Wines of 
Greece and Italy, that he had none but of the Sabine 
Growth, and feems to make the frank Confeſſion, that Mz- 
cenas might either be contented with what he found, or 
rather that he ſhould bring better ſrom Rome. SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Modicis cantharis. } The Poet doth not mean 
that Macenas ſhall drink out of ſmall Cups, but rather 
that he ſhall drink but little, modice potabit, although his 
Cups be large. The Cantharus was properly the Cup of 
Eacchus, from whence we may believe, it was not a ſmall 
one; and Virgil calls that o Silenus, gravis, We muſt 
explain the Words modicis cantharis the wile Sabinum, 
to which the beſt Invitation was that of drinking it ſoberly. 
Bibes cantharis, ſed modicis. 8 


AN. 
But how odd muſt ſuch an Invitation ſound ? You all. 


drink an ordinary Sort of Wine : however, let this be your 
C-mfort, you ſhall drink little of it. How trivial the Turn? 


How unworthy the Genius and Delicacy of our Author? 


The Words mecdicis Cantharis ſhould, therefore, rather be 
explain'd by what immediately follows, quod conditum lei; 
datus in Theatro cum tibi plauſus. * I have only an ordina- 
« ry Wine to treat you with, yet ſuch as I ſet an ineſtima- 
ble Value upon; it will, therefore, be dealt round with a 
«« Miſer's Bounty, being that which I racked into a Grecian 
« Cak, and ſealed up on that glorious Day, &c. 

2. Grecd teffd. 1 The Ancients put their Wine into 
earthen Veſſels, and as they ſent from Greece to Italy none 
but of the moſt exquiſite Kinds, the Poet ſays, he had 
racked his Sabine Wine into a Grecian Caſk, that he might 
correct the bad Qualities of it. SAN. 


3. Levi. ] When the Ancients filled their Caſks, th 
cloſed them with Wax, Pitch, Gum, or Plaiſter, and al- 
though the Sabine Wine was by no means worthy of ſo 


much Care; yet as Mzcenas at that Time had received 
W Applauſe in the Theatre, the Poet pre- 


ſome 


-» 


TBT Op Es or Horacsr. 


OD XX. 70 MAC ANA 
P Lain Sabine you ſhall drink, and from ſuch Cuy 

As Temp'rance loves; what in a Grecian Cil 
I ſcal'd myſelf, Macenas, Firſt of Knights, 

That Day the crowded Theatre 
Shook with the Thunder of thy vaſt Applauſe: 
The Banks of thy paternal Stream return'd, 
And ſportive Echo, from Mount Vatican, 

The Muſick of thy frequent Praiſe. 
Cæcubian, and the precious Grape ſubdu'd 
By the Calenian Preſs, to thee flow pleas'd ; 
My humble Bowl nor the Falernian Vine, 

Nor hilly Forma deigns to bleſs. 

| ODE 


ſerved on his Veſſels the Remembrance of a Day ſo lor 
ous to his Patron. This little Circumſtance hath in it ſons 
thing extremely delicate and artful. | Sas, 

Datus in theatre. ] It is probable, from the 17th Oe 
of the ſecond Book, that this Applauſe was to congratular 
Mzcenas for eſcaping ſome accidental Danger; and as the 
Ancients were uſed to mark the Age of their Wines by de 
Names of the Conſuls, or by the moſt extraordinary Evet 
of the Year, the Poet had en this Inftance of the Gloy 
and good Fortune of his Patron, for the Date of his Wine, 

SAY 
5. Clare eques. ] This reading is authoriſed by an a- 
cient Manuſcript, and by one of the firſt Editions. The 
Expreſſion is ſtronger than the uſual chare eques, and mor 
ſuitable to the Pomp, with which the Poet mentions ths 
Applauſe of the Roman Poeple. Lern BI.. 
Laterni fluminis.] It ſeems as if Horace could not find: 
more glorious Epithet for the Tiber than this, which calls 
the River of Mzcenas his Anceſtors. came orig. 
nally from Etruria, where the Tiber hath it's Source. 

8. Faticani montis image. ] The Tiber running betwee 
the Vatican and the Theatre of Pompey, it was not pol 
ſible there ſhould be any conſiderable Noiſe in the The 
atre, but it would be echoed back from the Banks of the 
Tiber and the Vatican. This Situation gave Birth to, aol 
reflecta Light on theſe beautiful Lines. 

9. Czcubam. ] Martial has given us a Character of tht 
Czcubian Wine, and a beautiful Deſcription of the Vit 
tage 
Cæcuba Fundanis generoſa coguuntur Amyclis, 

Vitis & in media nata palude wiret. 

Lib. 13. Epigram. 11; 
Czcubian Wine in fam'd Amyclæ flows, 
Amidſt a Lake the blooming Vintage glows. »d 
| r 


= 


Nas 


Book I. | —_ xx. 


Over XX. To Macrnas. = Oo I XX. To Macswas. 


poet's Beverage, humbly cheap, ak OOR Sabine Wine, in Cups as poor, 
(Should great Mæcenas be my Gueſt, ) Is all my preſent Store; 
Crude Vintage of the Sabine Grape, *Twas bottled then, when You, my Lord, 


But yet in ſober Cups, ſhall crown the Feaſt : In crowded Theatres ador'd, 
1 Gree: | Smooth Tyber's Banks around 
255 3 elk Rn away 0 « : | 
O | , ; 
And babling Echo th Shouts reſtor'd. 
I ſeal'd it too — a pleaſing Taſk, S : Ja 22 
With annual Joy to mark that glorious Day, Rich Caſks from the Calenian Vine, 
When in applauſive Shouts, thy Name Or ſmooth . Wine | 
Spread from the Theatre around, Your Cellar ſtore z but meaner Juice 
Contented I muſt humbly uſe ; 
My Cups the Formian Hill 
; : ] Nor the Falerman fill; 
rom the Cæcubian Vintage preſt Tis Wealth's great Privilege to be profuſe. 
For you ſhall flow the racy Wine | | 
But ah ! my meagre Cup's unbleſt 
With the rich Formian, or Falernian Vine. 
51 ODE 
Trek te Te es of Calipnege Ta 4 Ä * : wp; 
ua, which Athenzus commends on ountain Falernus, near Sinope in 
. ITS oa a8 8 
10. Tu biber wvam. ] The Senſe of theſe Lines, as far 11. Formiani colle;.) By the Sea - Side, near Cales. 
as the Poet hath expreſſed it, lies thus, My Wine is very : Date. 
bad, however you ſhall drink the richeft Tuice of the Grape, I 2 


loating on thy own Tiber's Stream, | 
And Echo, playful Nymph, return'd the Sound. 


.* 


* 
* 
* * 


68 QW Hon arrtFy Leere u. Lib. r. 


Op E XXII. Ad AIS Tun Fuascun. 

NT EG ER vitæ, ſceleriſque purus 

Non egit Mauri jaculis, neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gtavida ſagittis, * 

Fuſce, pharetri ; 

Sive per Syrtes iter zſtuoſas, £088 5 
Sive facturus per inhoſpitalem ' | * 
Caucaſum, vel quæ loca fabuloſus 
Lambit Hydaſpes: 
Namque me ſylvia lupus in Sabina, 


Dum meam canto Lalagen, & ultra IJ 
Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 


Fugit inermem : 
Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunia in latis alit æſculetis; 1 5 
Net Jubz tellus generat, leonum 15 
8 Arida nutrix. | 
Pone me pigtis ubi nulla campis 
Arbor zfliva- recreatur aura 3 
Quiod latus mundi nebulz, maluſque 


| Place me beneath the Sun's top neighbouring Car, 


Pone ſub-curru nimiùm propinqui - 
Solis, in terra domibus negata ; 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 


Dulce loquentem. 
ODE 


Although the Poet ſeems to have been in Love with 
et had He too much Friendſhip for Ariſtius to be 
his inal. He therefore begins this with his own 
Innocence, and Integrity of Manners, to convince Ariſti- 
us that He ought not to be jealous, even while He * 
ing his Miſtreſs. AC. 
Ad Ariftium Fuſcum.) The ſame Perſon to whom the 
Tenth Epiſtle of the Firſt Book is addreſſed: He was a 
Rhetorician, Grammarian, and Poet. 
Verſ. 1. Integer wite.) The firſt Cauſe to which the 
Poet attributes his Preſervation, is the Innocence and In- 
tegrity of his Life, and He is of too careleſs and unaffected 
a Character to be ſuſpected of Inſincerity, whatever were 
his Epicurean Principles. With the worſt ſpeculative O- 
inions a Man be morally honeſt and virtuous. 
3. Fenenatis ſagittis.) The Africans were obliged to 
fon their Arrows, to defend them from the wild Beaſts, 
with which their Country was infeſted. The Poiſon was 


*. 


« 
= 


Tur Ob ES or Honxacr, 


Op XXII. To Aries Focus 


9 H E Man of pure Integrity, whoſe Breaſt 


No Guilt alarms, needs, Fuſcus, nor the Guard 

Of Moorih Javelins, or Bow, 

Or Quiver big with poiſon'd Shafts ; 
Whether thro' ſcorthing Sands his Journey leads, 
Or o'er inhoſpitable Caucaſut, 

Or where the fam'd Hydaſpes pours 

His wealthy Urn thro' barb'rous Lands. 
For late, as to the-Sabine Grove I ſing 
Of Love and Lalage, and heedleſs ſtray, 

An happy Fugitive from Care, 

A furious Wolf fled me unarm'd : 
A Monfter ! ſuch as warlike Daunia, 


+ 'Ne'er foſter'd in her vaſt, emboſom'd Wild - | 


Nor Fuba's Land, the thirſty Nurſe 
Of raging Lions, ever bore. - 


Place me where no ſoft Sutnmer-Gale unbinds 
The lazy Glebe, nor cheers the Trees, nor calls 


_. The Verdures forth; that Side the World, 
Which Clouds and adyerſe Fove deform. 


A Clime which he denies the Human- Race; 
Yet Lalage who ſweetly ſmiles, 
Who ſweetly ſpeaks, I'll till adore. 
ODE 


* 
a Mixture of Viper's and human Blood, and Pliny tells 
us it was incurable. . AC, 

7. Hydaſpes.) A River of India, called at preſent Lo6- 
chan, See the Remark on the 16th Line of Ode IV. 

11. Curis expeditis.) Lambinus ſays he has taken this 
Reading upon the Faith and Authority of all the ancient 
Copies, except the Faernian. Torrentius, Cuningham, 

Sanadon have received it as a more poetical and e- 
_ Expreſſion than the uſual curis expeditus. O Yuid 
folutis eft beatins curis, CATULL. 

I aunia.) Properly that Part of Apulia which runs 
out into the Adriatic Sea: But formerly all the Country 
from the Border of the Samnites to Calabria had the ſame 
common —— and in this latter Senſe it ſeems to 
be employed by our Author. He calls it Militaris, on 
Account of the warlike Diſpoſition of the Inhabitants. 

tn — eſculctis.) Apulia was a Co covered with 


whence the Greeks gave it the Name 
Dania 


8 


4+ 


Book J. 


Oo XXII. To AzisTivs Puzcvs. 


1 E Man who knows not guilty Fear, 


Nor wants the Bow, nor pointed Spear, 
Nor needs, while innocent of Heart, 
The Quiver teeming with the poiſon'd Dart ; 
Whether through Lybia's burning Sands 
His Journey leads, or Scythia's Lands 
Unhabitable Waſte of Snows, 
4 Or where the fabulous Hydaſpes flows: 


For muſing on my lovely Maid, 

As careleſs in the Woods I ftray'd, 

A Wolf--- how dreadful --- croſs'd my Way, 
Yet fled ----he fled from his defenceleſs Prey: 


No Beaſt of ſuch portentous Size, 

In warlike Daunia's Foreſts lies; 

Nor ſuch the tawny Lyon reigns, 
Fierce on his native Africk's thirſty Plains. 


Place me, where never Summer Breeze 
Unbinds the Glebe, 'or warms the Trees, 
Where ever lowering Clouds appear, . 

d angry Jove deforms th' inclement Lear: 


Place me beneath the burning Ray, 
Where rolls the rapid Car of Day; 
Love and the Nymph ſhall charm my Toils, 
I he Nymph who ſweetly ſpeaks, and ſweetly ſmiles. 
ODE 


Vauria, from the Word Aacheg, Aavrg, covered, thick, 
wfted. Heſych. dab, Jaco. 7 25 . AC. 
. Tube tellus.) Mauritania, a Part of Numidia, the 
ingdom of 3 was ſo infeſted with Lyons and Tygers, 
i People were oblig'd to abandon the Country to 
: Dac. 
22. In terrã domibas negatd. ) The Anciefits believed the 
ord Zone to be uninhabitable : Modern Diſcoveries have 
ticiently confuted this Error. 


23. Dulce ridentem, dulce loguentem. ) Theſe Words are 


* 


1.4F.ux;i3:29kaTtiragoH Dor 
6 


ODI XXII. 


ai04i9 sse 


OD XXII. To AzisT1us Fuscus. 5 


Man unſtain'd, and pure from Sin, 


No Africk Javelin needs, 
He has a Guard and Arms within : 


| Whether o'er Syrtes wand'ring Sands, TS 
Or brutiſh Caucaſus he goes, rell 224 


Or where Hydaſpes flows | 
And ſwiftly cuts the Savage Lands: 


Oft late, when Cares forſook my Head, | 


I ftray'd, and ſang i th' Sabing Grove 
My Lalage, my Love, 
A Wolf ſaw me unarm'd, and fled : 


A Beaſt ſo large did, never roar 2 
T th' Daunian Woods, and fright the Swains, 


Nor in her burning Plains 
The Lyon's dry-Nurſe Africk bore : 


So place me where no Sun appears, 


Or wrapt in Clouds, or drown'd-in. Tears; 
Where Woods with whirling Tempeſts toftt 


Where no relieving Summer's Breeze 
Does murmur thro' the Trees, 
But all lies bound and fixt in Froſt. 


Or place. me where the ſcorching Sun, 
With Beams too near, doth burn the Zone, 
Yet fearleſs there I'll gladly rove; 
Let frowning or let ſmiling Fate 

Or Curſe, or Bleſs my State, 
Sweet ſmiling Lalage III always love. 


> No Quiver fraught with poiſon'd Heads, 


* 
N 
* 


oy 


- 


ODE 


a Tranſlation of two very beautiful Lines in an Ode of 
Sappho, which is rendered into Engliſh with all the Spi- 


nt of the Original, by 


* 


— . 


— 
* 


n | | 


+, 
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OD XIII. Ad Cnionn. 
IT AS hinnuleo me fimilis, Chlot, = 
Quzrenti pavidam montibus avis 
Matrem, non fins vun 
Aurarum & ſyliz metu: 
Nam, ſeu mobilibus veris inhorruit 1 
Adventus foliis, ſeu virides rubum 
Dimovere lacertz, 
Et corde, & genibus tremit : 


| Atqui non ego te, tigris: ut aſpera, 


Gztuliſve leo, frangere perſequor. 10 
Tandem deſine matrem 
Tempeſtiva ſequi viro. 
ODE 


Verſ. 2. Pavidam. ] Timorous by Nature; and terri- 
fied with the Ap of having loſt her. Fawn. 
- Mobilibus weris inhorruit adventus folits, ] Muretus 

Scaliger read, 
Nam ſeu mobilibus witis inhorruit 


In which they have been followed by DoQor Bentley 
Mr. Francis, and others; except that for wits theſe lat. 
ter read wepris. But we cannot find that either of theſe 
Alterations of the Text have the Sanction of any compe- 


ent Authority ; and, beſides, there are not wanting thoſe, 


TAI Ovzs or Horact 


Op XXIII. 7e CRTon. 


| v U fly me, Chloe, like a tender F awn, 


Which ſcudding o'er the pathleſs Mountain 
. 

It's frighted Dam, and idly fears 

Each Breath of Air, each ruſtling Bough : 


For whether Spring's Arrival thro' the Grove 
A gentle Horrour breath, or nodding ſtirs 


The Bramble, by green Lizards ſhook, 
Cold Tremors run thro? ev'ry Part. 
But, ah! no cruel Tyger to devour, 


Or tawny Lion I thy Steps purſue ; 


Then ripe for Love, at length forbear 
The Covert of a Mother's Wing. 
ODE 


Who, with Mr. Dacier, think the common Reading by fa 


3 15 MY rf * 
wit, ] Properly igſenuit, horrorem incuſſit. 
Arrival of the Spring inſpires a gentle Horrour, or Tren- 
bling thro' the Leaves, 

10. Getulufoe le.] Getulia was a Part of Mauritania, 


c— on - Mount * 1 * 
11. Matrem ſegui.] In Greece and Italy the young Wo. 
men lived in 44 Houſe with their Morthens nor appear. 


- 
* 


Book I. 


OD XXIII. 75 Curoz. 


By Mr. Dux x IV. 
(9 me like a Fawn, 


Which through ſome ſequeſter'd Lawn, 


Panting ſeeks her Mother-Deer, 

Not without a panic Fear 

Of the gentle-breathing Breeze, 

And the Motion of the Trees. 

If the curling Leaves but ſhake, 

If a Lizard ſtir the Brake, 

Frighted it begins to freeze, 
Trembling both at Heart and Knees, 
But not like a Tyger dire, - 
Nor a Lion fraught with Ire, 

I purſue my lovely Game, 

To deſtroy thy tender Frame. 

Haſte thee, leave thy Mother's Arms, 
Ripe far Love are all thy Charms. 


—— 


Ovz XXIn. 77 


Ovz XXIII. To Caron. 
WY fly me, Maid, as tender Fawns 
Seek abſent Dams in deep Deſpair, 
O'er craggy Rocks, o'er Woods and Lawns, 
And idly fear at every breath of Air, 


If Winds do whiſtle thro the Grove, 

Or ruffle Vines, they quickly ſtart; 
If Lizards in a Bramble move, 

An Icy trembling runs thro every Part. 


No Tyger I, or angry Boar, 
Attend thy Mother's Heels no more, 


Now grown mature for Man, and ripe for Joy. 
N ODE. 
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72 rn I. 
106 ae. 


Op E XXIV. Ad Viroilium. 
Is deſiderio ſit pudor, aut modus 
Tam cari capitis? (precipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
Vocem cum cithara dedit. 
Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus ſopor 
Urget! cui Pudor & Juſtitiæ ſoror 
Incorrupta Fides, nudãque Veritas, 1 
Quando ullum invenient parem.? 
Multis ille quidem flebilis occidit:- 
ulli flebilior quam tibi, Virgili. 
Sed fruſtra pius, heu, non ita creditum, 
Poſcis Quinctilium Deos. , 
Quid ? fi Threicio 'blandins Orpheas 


Auditam moderere arboribus fidem 


Nou van redeat ſanguis imagini, 


Quam virgi ſemel horrida, 
Non lenis precibus fata recludere, 
Nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi. 
Durum: ſed levius fit patientia, 

Qridguid corrigere eſt nef.s. 


There is ſomething 


eee 
in the ing of this ; 


The Deſign of 


10 


15 


20 


ODE 


natural, 
e Poet is 


to comfort Virgil for the Death of their common Friend ; 


but inſtead of directly oppoſing his Grief, he encourag 


him to indulge it even to Exceſs. He ſets the Virtues 
of Quinctilius in their n Light, and joins with Vir- 
; 


gil in his Sorrows for the 


of a Perſon fo extraordi- 


nary. A direct Oppoſition of Reaſon and Comfort is an 
Inſult to the Afflicted, and we muſt ſeem to feel their Sor- 
row, and make it our own, before we pretend to find a 


Remedy for it. 


Verſ. 1. Sit Pudor. ) However juſt our Grief may be, 


we are uſually aſhamed of indalgi 
traying too much Weakneſs. © But GuinQilius's 
ſo great, that his Death became an Exception to this 


it over-long, as be- 
erit was 


al- 


moſt general Rule, as a Misfortune hat could not be too 


mach regretted and deplor'd. D 
2. Tam cari capitis.) A Phraſe borrowed from 


Greeks ; Tele yap xiPany vi. 


AC. 
the 
Hom. 


| 3. Liquidam. ) Clear, tuneful. Thus the Sound of a 
Flute is called by Varro /iquidam animam. 

5. Ergo Quinctilium.) Quinctilius to whom this amiable 
Character is given, is mentioned in the Art of Poetry, with 
all the Honour which can be given to a Critic of Sincerity 
and Candour; and as Virgil was in a particular manner an- 


xious for his poetical R 


ion, he muſt have been ſenſi- 


eputation, 
bly afflied by the Loſs of ſg valuable and uſeful a Fricud. 


: 


.- 


* 


TR Op Es o Horace 


* 


— 


ODE XV. 7 Vikas. 


8 Hall Sorrow bluſh, that it preſerve no Bound 
For one ſo dear ? Prompt thou the mournful Ly, 
Melpemene, who rul'ſt with melting Voice, 
-( Thy Father's Gift ) th' harmonious Lyre, 
Has endleſs Sleep then clos d Quinct ili us Eyes 
Where now ſhall Modeſty, where ſpotleſs Faith, 
Thy Siſter, Juſtice, and Truth undiſguis'd, 
Ah! where ſhall they his Equal find ? 


Bewail'd by all the Good he dy'd ; by thee, 


My Virgil, moſt to he deplor'd: In vain 
Thy pious Grief demands him from the Gods, 
Not lent, alas, on Terms like thoſe ! 


Couldſt thou more ſweet than Thracian Orpheus tout 1 


The ſpeaking Strings, and draw the liſt'ning Tre, 


The vital Stream would ne'er re-clothe that S 


Which Hermes, lenient by no Pray'r 
T* unſeal the Grave, has once with his dread Wal 
Compell'd to join the fable Herd below. 
Severe the Law ! --- But Patience lighter makes 


Thoſe Evils which we cannot cure. 4 


This Concern, this Tenderneſs, the Poet hath ed bh 


the Word Pius, and ſurely our Piety may very juſtly bes 
lied to a fincere and tender Friendſhip, than which d 
orld hath not a greater Bleſſing. Amicum perdirt, 
damnorum maximum. D a c. 8. 
Perpetuus ſopor.) The Ancients were careful to avoid 
Word Death, which they thought ominous and il! - bodi 


Sometimes they called it abitio, a j as To diet 


expreſſed by the ſoft ning term denaſci, to which the C 
are, anſwers. In the fame Senſe they alſo uſed vi 


he once lived; and fuit ; Thus Tibullus, 

Vivite felices, memores & wivite noftri : 

Sive erimus, ſeu nos fata fuiſſe velint. Lib. 3. Elen 

But the moſt common Appellations for Death 
thoſe taken from Sleep, to Death bears ſo neu 
Reſemblance, that the Poets have feigned them to be] 
thers. Hence Lycophron calls a Sepulchre d 
the Primitive Chriſtians, for much better Reaſons, ci 
their Burying - places xoayunlnea, Dormitories. 

6. Cui pudor, &c.) Theſe three Verſes, ſays Mr. I 


cier, are worth, at their loweſt Value, a whole Funeral \ 


ration.” | 

11. Non ita creditum.) Our Lives, our Friends art 
lent to us; and God hath reſerved to himſelf the Right 
withdrawing them, whenever it ſeems Good to wy 


. 4 
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Boot I. 


Od XXIV. To Vimersy 


HY ſhould we bluſh, for One ſo dear, 

Ceaſeleſs to pour the tender Tear? 
Thou Muſe of melting Voice and Lyre, 
Do Thou the mournful Song inlpire. 
Quinctilius ſunk to endleſs Reſt, 
With Death's eternal Sleep oppreſt! 
Oh when ſhall Faith, of Soul fincere, 
Of Juſtice pure, the Siſter fair, 
And Modeſty, unſpotted Maid, 
And Truth in artleſs Guiſe array'd, 
Among the Race of human Kind, 
An Equal to Quinctilius find? 
How did the good, the virtuous mourn, 
And pour their Sorrows o'er his Urn? 
But, Virgil, thine the loudeſt Strain, 
Yet all thy pious Griefs are vain, 
In vain do you the Gods implore, 
Thy lov'd Quinctilius to reſtore, 
Whom on far other Terms They gave, 
By Nature fated to the Grave. 
What though you can the Lyre command, 
And ſweep its Tones with ſofter Hand 
Than Orpheus, whoſe harmonious Song 
Once drew the lif ning Oaks along, 
Yet nc'er returns the vital Heat, 
The ſhadowy Form to animate. 
Soon as the Ghoſt- compelling God 
Forms his black Troops with horrid Rod, 
He will not, lenient to the Breath 
Of Prayer, unbar the Gates of Death. 
"Tis hard. But Patience muſt endure, 


And ſooth the Woes it cannot cure. 
O DE 


15. Non vane.) The Theology of the Ancients taught, 
that when a Man was dead, his Soul or the ſpiritual Part of 
him went to Heaven; that his Pody continued in the Earth; 
and his Image, or Shadow, went to Hell. This Image 
Was 2 corporeal Part of the Soul, a Kind of ſubtle Body, 
wich which it was cloathed. Species corporea guæ non poteſt 
auge, ficut Ventus. Virgil hath expreſſed it, Tenuem fine 
Fele gitam cava [ub imagine forme. SAN, 


Ov xz XXIV; 
Ob XXIV. To Vine; 


A* who can grieve too much? what Time 
s ſhall end | 
Our Mourning for ſo dear a Friend? 
Melpomene, whom Fove hath bleſt 
With melting Voice, and mournful Tongues. 
And with a Harp above the Reſt 


* 


Fath grac'd, begin the melancholly Song. 


And doth eternal Sleep cloſe Varu“ Eyes? 
How ſoon our Pride and Glory dyes! 
And where will equal Juſtice find, 
Where ſteady Faith, and naked Truth, 
So generous, and fo great a Mind? 

And where an Equal to the falling Youth?. 


To be bewail'd by all the Good, the Juſt, 
He fell; by you, dear Virgil, moſt; 
By you, who now doſt mourn in vain, 
By Pious you, who idly pray 
To have thy Varus back again; 

He was not lent Thee for a longer Stay. 


Could you with ſofter touch than Orpheus move 
The Harp that drew the lif'ning Grove, 
The Grove that danc'd to Tunes he play'dz 
Yet Blood and Bones would ſcarce return, 
Nor Fleſh to cloath the empty Shade, 

The Shade that once lay naked in the Urn: 


Which Mercury, a hard uneaſie God 
To open Fate, with frightful Rod 
Hath driven thro*. the gloomy Air, 
And ſhut amongſt the Shades of Night. 
"Tis hard: byt when we needs muſt bear, 


Enduring Patience makes the Burthen light.. 
ODE 


17. Fata recludere.) As ſoon #s the Glioſts are conduct- 
ed by Mercury, to their reſpective Habita tions in the infer- 
nal Kexjons, Horace conſiders thoſe Places as ſhut up and 
ſealed; and that God, he ſays, is not compaſſionate enough: 
to open them again, in Order to releaſe any Ghoſt that hath 
. 6-9 K once 

\ 


— 


* Q. Hon ar ore RET a n 1. Hb. . 


Ops XXV. ALVI DIA. 
AR CI Us junctas quatiunt feneſtras 


Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi ; 


Nee tibi ſomnos adimunt, amitque | 
Janua limen, 
Qu priùs multim faciles movebat a. 


Cardines. Audis minùs, & minis jam, 
ME TU O longas pereunte noctes, 
| Lydia, - dormis ? | 
Invicem mœchos anus arrogantes 
Flebis, in fvlo levis angiportu, 10 
Thracio bacchante magis ſub inter- f 
; lunia vento; 
Cam tibi flagrans amor, & libido, 
Quæ ſolet matres furiare equorum, 


Sæviet circa jecur ulceroſum, 15 


Non ſinè queſtu, 
Læta quod pubes hederi virenti 
Gaudeat, pulla magis atque myrto ; 
Aridas frondes hyemis ſodali 
Dedicet Hebro. 
X ODE 


once enter d there. Fata recludere is, therefore, Ea gue 


ſemel fatis clauſa & objignata ſunt, aperire. Dac. 
19. Levius fit.) Publius Sirus calls Patience the Aſylum 
of the Afflicted. Miſeriarum portus eft paticntia. 


ODE XXV. 


Verſ. 1. Parcius jun#as, ] In Italy, as in Greece, the 
young People, who went to ſee their Miſtreſſes at Night, 
carried with them Torches to burn their Doors, or Bars to 
break them open, and in this Senſe the Poet hath uſed the 
"Word 2uatiunt, Which was a Term for battering a Town. 
In the 26th Ode of the third Book, he conſecrates to Ve- 
nus this Kind of midnight Arms: 

Nunc arma, defunctumpue bells 
Barbiton hic paries habebit, 
| Levum marine qui Veneris latus 
Cuſtodit. Hic, hic ponite lucida 
Funalia, & weftes, & arcus 
 Oppoſitis foribus minaces. 
But now crown'd with Conqueſt I hang up my Arms, 
Harp, that campaign'd it in midnight Alarms ; 
Here fix on this Wall, here my Enſigns of Wars, 
By the Statue of Venus, my Torches and Bars 


— _ 7 3 3 
'Y . A 
* 


ö That ober 6x Horace 


Ovpz XXV, To LyD1a. 


ESS frequent with impatient Strokes 
Of young Gallants thy Windows jar, 
And break thy Reſt ; that Door now loves 
It's Threſhold to embrace, 
Which once on eaſy Hinges turn'd : 
Still leſs and leſs you hear, “And can 
“ You, Lydia fleep the tedious Night, 
* Whilſt I your Slave expire? 
Grown old and ſcorn'd, You, in your Turn, 
Shall in ſome lonely Corner weep, 
While Boreas doubles all his Rage, 
To vex the moonleſs Night: 
Then ardent Love, and fierce Deſire, 


Such as enflames the neighing Bride, 


Sball round thy ulcerous Liver burn; 
Not without fond Complaint, 
That in freſh Garlands our gay Youths 
Alone delight ; but wither'd Leaves 
To frozen Heber, Winter's drear 
Companion, dedicate. 
ODE 


And Arrows, which threaten'd, by Cupid their Liegt, 
War, War on all Doors, that would hold out a Sicge. 


7. ME TU O. ] The Songs, in theſe Serenades, were 
by the Greeks, called Teeaxnauciluga, becauſe they were 
ſung before the Doors that were ſhut. Tor 

Levis. } Looſely and lightly dreſſed. * _ 

11. Thracio bacchante magis. | Vebementius furente, 2 
te. Between an old and new Moon, the Wind is uſually 
moſt tempeſtuous. Interluniorum dies tempeſtatibus plenis, 
& navigantibus quam maxime metuendos, non ſolum peritie 
ratic, ſed etiam wvulgi uſus intelligit. Veget. de re milit. 
L. 4. C. 40. D ac. 

14. Matres furiare equotum |] 


Scilicet ante omnes furor eft infignis Equarum. 
Virg. Georg. 3. 
19. Aridas frondes hyemis ſodali dedicet. ) The Senſe and 
Interpretation of theſe Words depend on thc two former 
Lines. Young Men, ſays the Poet, are more pleaſed, na- 
is gaudent, with Trees which are always green, ſuch as are 
yrtle and Ivy ; but deſpiſe dry and withered Leaves. 
Myrtle is of two Colours, white and black. This laſt Kind 
11 
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Opz XXV. To LY DIA. 
By Mr. Dunx1n. 


H E wanton Herd of Rakes profeſt 
Thy Windows rarely now moleſt 
Wich midnight Raps, and break thy Reſt 
; Wich Riot. 
Thy Door which kindly once could move 
The plyant Hinge, begins to love 
Its Threſhold, and no more ſhall prove 
| Unquiet: 
Now leſs and leſs affail thine Ear | 
Theſe Plaints, “Ah fleepeſt thou my Dear, 
„While I whole Nights thy 'True-love here 
&« Am dying? 
You in your Turn ſhall weep the Taunts 
Of young and inſolent Gallants, 
In ſome dark Alley's Midnight Haunts 
Late-plying : 
While raging Tempeſts chill the Skies, 
And burning Luſt ( ſuch Luſt as tries 
The madding Dams of Horſes ) fries 
| Thy Liver, 


Our Youth, regardleſs of thy Frown, 


Their Heads with freſher Wreaths ſhall crown, 
And fling thy wither'd Garlands down 
The River. 
« ODE 


Is equally an Emblem of Youth, as it is black when in its 


8 Vigour, and preſerveth its Colour through * Win - 
ENT. 


10. Dedicet Hebro. ) Heber is a River of Thrace, which 
the Ancients conſidered as the Habitation of Winter, and 
the Crowns which were worn in Hanour of a Miſtreſs, who 


"Qpx- XXY, - 


Oo XXV. 7 Ly DIA. 
A, Hal Thy Trade at laſt is done, 
And all thy wanton Lovers gone! 


No ſighing Youths attend thy State, 


There's no ſuch Rattling at thy Door 
As. heretofore: 


And now thy Threſhold loves thy quiet Gate. 


Now, you may reſt ſecure from Noiſe, 
And ſadly dream of former Joys; 
You ſeldom hear deſpairing Sighs, 
My Lydia reſts in ſoft Delight 
All the long Night, 


Whil&t here her faithful Lover pines, and dies- 


Now, now tis thine, thy Turn to moan 
The haughty Wantons all alone : 
Now to a ſhady Grove retire, 
Whilſt Winds as cold as thy dull Age 
Do fiercely rage, 
And .cool the poor Remainders of thy Fire. . 


When Luft, as fierce as Mares Deſires, 
Thy ulcerous Heart and Liver fires; 
Then thou ſhalt mourn, but mourn in vain, 
That wanton Youth ſeeks blooming Charms, 
And greener Arms, 
Whilſt longing Age ſtil meets with cold Diſdain. 


Then thou ſhalt think on Sweets before, 


And die at the * Thought, No more. 
ODE 


is now in the Winter of her Age, are here dedicated to the 
Companion of that cold and chearleſs Seaſon. Toxrs.. 


K 2 
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| 
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J Q Ho ATI FL acer Can, Lib. 1. 


Ove XXVI. De ETITOLAMIA. 


| USTS amicus, triſtitiam & metus 
| Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis ; quis ſub Aro 
Rex gelidæ metuatur oræ, 
Quid Tiridaten terreat, unice by 
Securus. O quz fontibus integris 
Gaudes, apricos necte flores, 
Necte meo Lamiæ coronam, 
Pimplea dulcis : nil fine te mei 
Poſſunt honores. Hunc fidibus novis, IO 
Hunc Leſbio ſacrare plectro 


, Teque, tuiſque decet ſorores. 
ODE 


Verſ. 1. Mufis amicus.) When Poets talk with ſo much 
Rapture of their Converſation with the Muſes, none but a 
Poet can underſtand them. But we may believe, (at leaſt 
if we were allowed to judge from the poetical Manner of 
Hiving, that Poetry can efface the Remembrance of paſt 
Misfortunes, ſoften the Anguiſh of preſent Evils, and di- 
ſperle all Apprehenſions and Terrours of Futurity ; or, as 
Horace expreſſeth it, give them to the Winds and Waves. 
5. Quid Tiritdaten.) In the Year 719 the Parthians ex- 
pelled Phraates for his Cruelty, and ſet Tiridates upon the 
Throne. In 724 Phraates was reſtored by the Scythians ; 
and Tiridates, obliged to fly, carried with him the Son of 
Phraates to Octavius, who was then in Syria. That Prince, 
delighted with having the Son of the greateſt Enemy of the 
Republic in his Power, carried him to Rome, and permitt- 
ed Tiridates to remain in Syria; who being impatient to 
recover his Throne, ſolicited Auguſtus for Succours. In 
731 Phraates ſent an Embaſſy to Rome, with an Offer of 
reftoring the Roman Eagles, which were taken in the De- 
feat of Craſſus, to Auguſtus, if he would ſend his Son and 
Tiridates to him. Auguſtus made the Report to the Senate, 
ho remitted to Him the Deciſion of the Affair. He grant- 
ed the Ambaſſadors the firſt Part of their Demand, but 
kept Tiridates at Rome, and promiſed to entertain him in 
a Manner ſuitable to his Dignity . 
This Ode was written when the Affair was depending, 
and we may judge how Tiridates muſt have been alarmed, 


- while he was afraid of being ſent to Phraates, from whom 


he could expect nothing but Tortures and OS. 
AN. 


6. O que fontibus integris.) There ſeems to be ſome- 
thing here imperfet in the Sentiment. Fountains and 
Crowns of Flowers are very diſtant Images, and the Poet 
with more Juſtice, both in regard to the Senſe and Expreſ- 
fon, might have (aid, O ye Muſcs, who delight in Mea- 
dows, © whoſe Flowers were never yet gathered, weave a 


their Lyres. 


Tui Obs by Hon icy 


OvDt XXVI. 2% the Mus r. 


W HIL E favour'd by the Muſes, to the Wind 
All Sadneſs I commit and Fear, to vex 
The Cretan Main; careleſs who awes, 
Beneath the Bear, the frozen Clime ; 

What Terrours ſhake fierce Tiridates Breaſt. 

O ſweet Pimplea, who by Virgin Springs 
Delight'ſt to ſport, each ſunny Flow'r 
Combine to wreath my Lamia's Brow : 

Without thy Aid, vain Honours I prepare ! 

Thee and thy tuneful Siſters it becomes, 

Anew to ſtring the Leſbian Lyre, 
And conſecrate his much-lov'd Name. 
ODE 


Crown for my Lamia's Head. Lucretius hath uſed theſe l- 
mages with more Exactneſs: 
Juwvat integres accedere fontes 
Atque haurire; juvatque novos decerpere flores. 
D ac. Saf, 

My Mouſe, tranſported while ſhe ſings, 

Delights to quaff the yet untaſted Springs, 

And pluck the Virgin Flowers. 
6. Fontibus integris.) Horace often boaſts himſelf the 


firſt that brought the Romans acquainted with Lyric Po- 


etry. 

. Lami æ. Alius Lamia was a Roman Knight, who 
Character is thus drawn by Cicero: Vir ſummo lender, 
ſumma gratid ; nulla prorſus plus homine delector. D ac. 

Corenam. The Poets frequently call their Works, 
Crowns, Which they put on the Heads of thoſe whom they 
raiſe; and in the next Line Horace calls them Honore:. 
his laſt is an Expreſſion of Pindar. MuRrETIvUS 
10. Fidibus nevis.) When the Poets intended to fing am 


Thing extraordinary, they uſed to change the Sg of 
AG. 

"Hula note feu, 

Kai Thy A aTacas, 

Kayw jury 100 4b 

Hrarxdueg. ANA 
Then the loveſome Lyre I ſtrung, 

And Herculean Labours ſung. 

However, this Changing the Strings of the Lyre ſeems 
rather a poetical, metaphorical Mypreſſion Tor the Change 
of the Subject. FR 

Pollia & ipſe facit neva carmina. 


LY 


BoGs I. 


Oo XVI. To the Mus. 


HIL E in the Muſe's Friendſhip bleſt, 
Nor Fears nor Grief diſturb my Breaſt; 
Bear them, ye vagrant Winds, away, 
And drown them in the Cretan Sea. 
Careleſs am I, or who ſhall reign, 
The Tyrant of the frozen Plain, 
Or with what anxious Fear oppreſt, 
Heaves Tiridates' panting Breaſt. 
Sweet Muſe, who lov'ſt the Virgin Spring, 
Hither thy ſunny Flowrets bring, 
And let thy richeſt Chaplet ſhed 
le Fragrance round my Lamia's Head; 
NT for nought avails the Poet's Praiſe, 
ones the Muſe inſpire his Lays, 

Now ſtring the tuneful Lyre again, 

Let all thy Siſters raiſe the Strain, 
And conſecrate to deathleſs F ame, 

My lov'd, my Lamia's honour'd Name. 


ODE 


OD XXV1, 


Obs XXVI. To the Mus. 


I. L. % Mus merry Friend, 
Deliver all my buſy Cares 
Unto the wanton Wind z 
What Tyrant of the North 
Leads dreadful Armies forth 
Secure alone, and laugh at others Fears. 


Sweet Muſe, that doſt delight to ſing, 
In Strains to Reman Ears unknown, 
And taſte the Virgin Spring; 
Trace o'er the ſhady Bowers, 
And gather ſweeteſt Flowers ; 
And wreath my Lamia, wreath a noble Crown. 


What Honours I without thy Aid 
Beftow, to grace my Friends, are vain 3 
My Crowns will quickly fade : 
You, Muſe, and all the Nine ſhould raiſe, 
In new Alcaicks, Lamia's Praiſe, ; 
And make him live in an unuſual Strains 
ODE 


— —ͤuů —— , 


Q HoRATII FTA CAR M. Lib. 1. 


Ops XXVII. 4 SopAL EA 


N ATIS in uſum lætitiæ ſcyphis 
Pugnare, Thracum eſt. Tollite barbarum 
Morem, verecundumque Bacchum 
Sanguineis prohibete rixis. 
Vino & lucernis Medus acinaces 5 
Immane quantum diſcrepat! Impium 
Lenite clamorem, ſodales, 
Et cubito remanete preſſo. 
Vultis ſeveri me quoque ſumere 
Partem Falerni ? dicat Opuntie 10 
Frater Megillæ, quo beatus 
Vulnere, quia pereat ſagitta. 
Ceſſat voluntas ? non alia bibam 
Mercede. Quæ te cunque domat Venus, 
Non erubeſcendis adurit 15 
Ignibus, ingenuoque ſemper 
Amore peccas. Quicquid habes, age, 
Depone tutis auribus ---- Ah miſer, 
Quanta laboras in Charybdi, 
Digne puer meliore flammi ! 20 
Quz ſaga, quis te ſolvere Theſſalis 
Magus venenis, quis poterit Deus ? 
Vix illigatum te triformi 
Pegaſus expediet Chimærä. 
ODE 


Horace was at an Entertainment where a Diſpute began 
to enflame ſome of the Company, already heated with Wine ; 
when inſtead of endeavouring to reſtore the Peace by grave 
Advice, and ſober Reaſoning, he makes a gay Propoſal to 
them, of drowning all e in a Bumper. The Propo- 
ſal was chearfully received, and probably the Succeſs of it 
_—_— the Poet think it worthy of being the Subject of an 

e. 

2. Thracum eſt.) Of all the Barbarians, ſays Thucydides, 
there are none that ſhed Blood with leſs Scruple than the 
'Thracians. 7} yap u Twv Opaxwn, de TOlg H To Pag- 
Bape, i & ar Saponon, Porxurari is. Lib. 7. 

3. Ferecundumque. ) The Commentators are greatly di- 
vided about the Reading and Senſe of this Epithet, becauſe 
Bacchus in another Ode is called inwerecundus. But we 
may ſay, that this God ſeemed to have two different Cha- 
racters, and to be either an Encourager or an Enemy to Ex- 
ceſs, according to the different Temper of his Worſhippers. 
In the eighteenth Ode he is called modicus, temperate, and 
a Lover of Candour ; and as in that Ode he is offended by 


Tu Ops or Horacr, 


Op x XXVII. To bis CoMPaNioxy 


"_* O fight with Goblets form'd for Joy, 
Is like rude Thracians : baniſh hence 
The barb'rous Faſhion, nor affright 

The modeſt God with bloody Brawls. 
How monſtrous, o'er the ſocial Bowl, 
Midſt gay, illuminated Mirth, 

To ſee the Median Sabre ſhine ! 


Then ceaſe this impious Clamour, Friends ; 


Each preſs his Couch in Peace. Muſt I 
This potent Liquor ſhare ? Then let 
Megilla's Brother tell, what Wound 

He bleſſes, or what Shaft he mourns. 
Does he deny ? Nought elſe ſhall bribe 
My Pledge. Whatever Venus reigns, 
With no ignoble Flame he burns, 

Still guilty of ingenuous Love. 

Thy Secret, whatſoe' er it be, 

Confide to faithful Ears --- Ah Wretch, 


In what Charybdis art thou fall'n ! 


Boy worthy of a better Flame 
What Wizard with Theſſalian Charms, 
What God has Pow'r to ſet thee free ? 
Scarce Pegaſus could looſe thee bound 
In this three-ſhap'd Chimæra's Chain. 
ODE 
the Intemperance of his Votaries; as all the Vices of Wir 


ſeem to be the Effects of his Anger, ſo He is repreſentei 
here with the ſame Character of Modeſty and Temperance, 


and it is impious to affront him with Noiſe and Quarr. 
In the eleventh Epode he is called, inwerecundus, becauſe be We 


there encourages the Poet to tell a Secret which his Mode. 
ty would have concealed. Mr. Cuningham and Mr. 8. 
nadon read werecand:, but ſurely the Text ſeems to be ver 
cauſeleſsly altered. 
5. Acinaces.) A Sort of Scymetar, or Sabre, uſed by tit 
Perſians, Medes, Parthians, and Scythians. D ac, 
8. Cubito pref.) Becauſe, according to the luxurios 
Cuſtom of thoſe Times, they were placed at 'Tables on Beds 
or Couches cover'd with Cloth, or ae gow upon which 
they lay, inclining the ſuperior Part of their Bodies upon 
their left Arms. This they called accubare, accumbert, d 
cumbere. Women, indeed, ſat upright out of Decenc): 
and that was the Poſture obſerved by the primitive Roman, 
and alſo by the Greeks in the Time of Homer, 
E q 


c Bob . 


OD XXVII. To bis COMPANIONS 


I T H Glaſſes form'd for gay Delight, 
'Tis Thracian, ſavage Rage to fight. 
Vith ſuch intemperate, bloody Fray, 
11 right not the modeſt God away. 
Monfrous! to ſee the Dagger ſhine 
Amid the chearful Joys of Wine. 
ere bid this impious Clamour ceaſe, 
And preſs the ſocial Couch in Peace. 
Say, ſhall I drink this heady Wine 
Preſt from the rough Falernian Vine ? 
nſtant let yonder Youth impart 
he tender Story of his Heart, 
By what dear Wound he bliſsful dies, 
\nd whence the gentle Arrow flies. 
Vhat ! does the baſhful Boy deny? 
hen if I drink it let me die. 
Vhoe'er ſhe be, a generous Flame 
an never know the Bluſh of Shame, 
hy Breaſt no laviſh Venus fires, 
But fair, ingenuous Love inſpires. | 
WT hon ſafely whiſper in my Ear, 
or all ſuch Truſts are ſacred here. 
Ah! worthy of a better Flame ! 
/nhappy Youth! is She the Dame ? 
h luckleſs Youth ! how art thou loſt, 
what a Sea of Troubles toſt ? 
Vhat Drugs, what Witchcraft, or what Charms, 
bat God can free thee from her Arms? 
ce Pegaſus can diſengage 
by Heart from this Chimæra's Rage. 
| ODE 


9. Sæveri Falerni.] Athenæus tells us, that there were 
v0 Kinds of Falernian Wine; one, ſtrong and heady ; the 
ther, ſmooth and ſweet. The Poet therefore offers to drink 
Cup of the ſtronger Kind, though He knew the Strength 
f it, to ſhew at what Expence He would recover the Good- 
umour of the Com y. 

it. Megille, quo beatus. ) The Ancients uſed to caſt Lots 
d determine the Order in which the Gueſts ſhould give 
cir Toaſts. But Horace, that he may divert the Compa- 
calls to Megilla's Brother, with an Air of Pleaſantry, 


dos XVI. 5 


Oo E XXVII. To bis Cour Ax floxsG. 


Midſt our Cups, for Mirth defign'd, 
| To fight and quarrel ſuits 
Rough Thracian Brutes; 
But not the ſober Temper of a Friend. 


This Savage Humour, Sirs, forbear, 
And free the modeſt God 
From Brawls and Blood; 
And let your Humour, as your Wine, be clear. 


How Cups and Swords do diſagree | 
Then give your fighting o'er, 
And brawl no more; 
But ſit, and keep your Elbows down like me. 


If you will have the Glaſs go round, 
Then tell from what fair Eyes 
The Arrow flies; 
What Beauty makes Thee Happy in a Wound. 


Not tell | nay then the Glaſs remove: 
Whatever Charms enſnare 
Thy Heart, are fair; 
You never fin in a diſhoneſt Love. 


Tell boldly, tell thy generous Flame ; 
This is no leaky Ear, 
Nor what I hear 
Shall my looſe Tongue pour out to common Fame. 


Unhappy Youth ! doth She ſurprize? 
And have her Flames poſſeſs'd 
Thy burning Breaſt ? 
Thou didſt deſerve a Dart from kinder Eyes. 


Undone ! for no Theſſalian Charms 
Nor e'en the winged Horſe 
Can break her Force, 


And free Thee from this ſtrange Chimæra's Arms. 
ODE 


80 Q. HozariiFracerCary Lib. f. 


Ops XXVIII 


E maris & terrz, numer6que carentis arene 


Menſorem cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulveris exigui prope littus parva Matinum 
Munera ; nec quidquam tibi prodeſt 
Atrias tentaſſe domos, anim6que rotundum 5 
Percurriſſe polum, morituro. 
Occidit & Pelopis genitor, conviva Deorum, 
Tithonũſque remotus in auras, 
Et Jovis arcanis Minos admiſſus ; habentque 
Tartara Panthoiden, iterum Orco 10 
Demiſſum; quamvis clypeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora teſtatus, nihil ultra 
Nervos, atque cutem morti conceſſerat atrz ; 
Fudice te, non ſordidus autor 
Naturz, verique. Sed omnes una manet nox, 1 5 
Et calcanda ſemel via lethi. 
Dant 


to name his Miſtreſs without the uſual Forms. Box p. 
17. Iugenucguc amore peccas.] You never are in laue but 
avith a Woman of Family, They who had an Intrigue with 
a Slave, were branded with the Name of Ancillaricli; as 
Men of fordid and infamous Paſſions. Such Paſſions as the 
Poet here calls crubeſcendi ignes. Lams. BENT. 
21. Theſſalis.) The Theſſalians were particularly infa- 
mous for their Frauds, Magic, and Incantations. ; 

22. Venenis.) Yenenum does not always ſignify Poiſon, 
and it is here uſed for the Juice of magical Herbs, proper 
to correct the Malignity of Poiſon ; It is a figurative Manner 
of Expreſſion to infinuate to Megilla's Brother, that he had 
need of extraordinary Virtue to reſiſt the fatal Paſſion in 
which he was engaged. SAN. 


ODE XXVIII. 


It might perhaps be an Amuſement to read- the various 
Conjectures of the Commentators on the Occafion of this 
Ode. Each of them advancing his own Opinion, and ex- 
poſing that of others, in the true Spirit of gueſſing, while 
all are equally doubtful and uncertain. What appears in 
the Ode itſelf, is that the Poet in a Dialogue between a Ma- 
riner and Archytas (a great Philoſopher, Aſtrenomer, and 
Geometrician of Tarentum ) ridicules the Doctrine of Py- 
thagoras, in the Tranſmigration of Souls, and recommends 
the Care of burying the Dead. 

Verſ. 2. Menſoro. ] There is a fine Ridicule in fayin 
"that Archytas could number the Sands of the Sea, —— 
the Pythagorcans aiterted that all Things conſiſted of Num- 
bers. . Toxx. 

They called the Number Ten /acred, becauſe it included 
all ocher Numbers. 


ODI XXVIII. 


© nn who couldſt meafure Ocean's bound, 


leſs Wave, 

The Earth, and number - flying Sand, 

A few kind Sprinklings of light Duſt confine, 
Archyi#s, on the Matine Shore. 

What now avails 'it, that, with ſoaring Mind, 
You ſcal'd th' aerial Palaces, 

And travers'd Heav'n's bright Road from Pole to Pale? 
Fated to yield thy tranſient Breath 

Ev'n Peleps* Sire, who with th' immortal Gods 
At Banquet ſat; and Tithon rais'd 

To breath celeſtial Air; and he, whom Jove 
To Council on Olympus call'd, 

Minos, ſubmitted to the Stroke of Fate. 
Nor could Panthoides eſcape, 

Diſmiſs'd a ſecond Time to Pluto's Realm; 
Altho' his monumental Shield, 

Born midſt the Trojan Conflicts, Witneſs bore, 
That nought to Death but Nerves and Skin, 

The Soul's terreſtial Robe, he had reſign'd; 
A Sage, in Truth and Nature's Laws, 

Thyſelf the Judge, of no ignoble Skill. 
One endleſs Night for all remains ; 

And once, alas, we all are doom'd to tread 
The dark, irremeable Way 

Some 


3. Pulveris exigui N The Ancients believed ch 
the Souls of thofe, whoſe ies were left unburied, ver 
not permitted to paſs over the River Styx, but wandered a 
hundred Years on its Banks. In Allufion to this Opium, 
Horace ſays, Parva munera pulveris exigui cohibent tt, , 
tinent tuam umbram ab Elyfis campis. A little Preſent 6 
Duſt detains You; that is, You are detained, for Want d 
a little Preſent of Duſt, from the Elyſian Fields. We ru 
underſtand Munera tibi deficientia, tibi negata, quibus in, 
ger. However ſingular this Manner of Expreſſion may # 
pear, yet are there Examples of it in all Languages. ot 

8. Tithonuſque remotus in auras..] Archytas ſays, that 
Mankind muſt follow the common Lot of their Mortal 
that Tantalus and Minos are dead, although one had rect“ 


ed the Gods to his Table, and the other had been Conſides 
of Jupiter. | n 
ſays, that He is dead, ( for occidit is equally applied to 6 F 


As he mentions Tithonus between Them, 4 


Bob I. | | Ovz XVII. 


Op- XXVIIL Opt XXVIIIL. 


With all its countleſs Sands, thy nice Survey? © > Confines. thee now, and thou canſt have no 

In vain thy mighty Spirit once could ſoar more; 
To Orbs celeſtial, and their Courſe explore: Ah learn'd Archytas, ah how ſmall for Thee, . 
If here, upon the tempeſt-beaten Strand, Whoſe wond'rous Mind could meaſure Earth and Sea! 
You lie confin'd, till ſgme more liberal Hand What Sands make up the Shore minutely teach, 
Shall ſtrow the pious Duſt in funeral Rite, And count as far as Number's ſelf can reach 
And wing Thee to the boundleſs Realms of Light. What did it profit that thy nimble Soul- 

Even He who did with Gods the Banquet ſhare, Had travel'd Heav'n, and oft.ran round the Pole, 
Tithonus rais'd. to. breath - celeſtial Air, Purſu'd the Motions of the rowling Light, 
And Minos, Jove's own. Counſellor of State, When Death came on, and ſpread a gloomy Night ! 
All Theſe have yielded to the Power of Fate. Wiſe Tantalus, the Gueſt of Gods is dead, 
The Sage, whom You confeſs with fair Applauſe And on ftrange Wings the chang'd Tithonus fled : 
In moral Truth and Nature's ſecret Laws Jove's Friend, juſt Mines, hath reſign'd his Breath, 
Not meanly ſxill'd; whoſe monumental Shield, And wiſe Pythagoras felt a ſecond Death: 
Borne through the Terrours of the Trojan Field, Altho' his Trojan Shield, and former State 
Prov'd that alone the mouldring Body dies, Did prove his Soul above the Force of Fate 
But Souls immortal from our Aſhes riſe ; Withdrew the Mind. from Death's black conquering 
Even He, a ſecond Time, reſign'd his Breath, Hand, 


Sent headlong to the gloomy Realms of Death... And left but Skin and Bones at Fate's Command; 
One endleſs Night for whole Mankind remains, In thy Opinion he did moſt excell, 
And once we all muſt tread the ſhadowy Plains. Diſcover'd Truth, and follow'd Nature well : 
| In But once, o'er All long Night her Shades will ſpread, . 


ef them, ) the Juſtneſs of Thought requires, that ſome Pre- And all muſt walk the Valleys of the Dead: 


rogative, ſome Title ſhould be given to Him, as well as to Some - 
the Others, which might naturally defend him from the. 
Power of Death. If then we underſtand remotus in auras, Term refigere legem. Dac. 
that Tithonus had been carried by Aurora into Heaven, ac- Trojana tempora teftatns. ] Pythagoras himſelf in Ovid; 
cording to the Fable, it will form ſuch a Character of Him, a Belk 
that we might expect He ſhould have been preſerved from * 2 
Death, by the Favour of the Goddeſs. BEN Tr. Panthoides Euphorbus eram: cui pecfore quondame 
10. Ierum Oreo demiſſum. ] Eu was killed by Hefit in adverſo gravis hafta minoris Atride. 
Menelaus, and Pythagoras by his Fellow - Citizens, ſo that Cognovi clypeum leave geftamina noſire 
Archytas is now perfectly undeceived in his Opinion, that Nuper Abanteis, templo Junonis, in Argis. 
our Bodies alone are ſubject to Death. When re He x Metam. L. 15. 
The that Pythagoras was the ſecond Time precipitated to ' IE 
ell, He means, that the true Euphorbus was dead, and 13. Nervot atque cutem. ] You ought not to be ſurpriſed, | 
that the falſe Euphorbus was alſo dead, under his true Name Archytas, that I am dead, when the greateſt F avourites 
of Pythagoras. Without this Explication it is diffcult to of the Gods, nay the grand ras himſelf, with, his 
reconcile the Words to the Sentiments of Archytas, if we Doctrine of Tranſmi n. ſuffered the common Fate 
ſuppoſe Him till a orean. San, of Mortals. As the De nl 
it. Clyp.o refixo, ] Figere and refigere are Terms bor- ing Philoſophy of Greece, (which is the Scene of this ) 
_ from the Roman Law. When a Law was ublicly _ Archytas appeals to the 3 of this Voyager, and 
walt and propoſed to the People, They made Uie of the ſuppoſes that He could not 'be ignorant how great an Au- 
Word fgere; when it was taken doyn, They uſed the | LE nn. ther - 


- - 


8 Q. HoraTiaFsaacciCann. Lib. 1. 


Dant alios Furiæ torvo ſpectacula Marti; 
Exitio eſt avidum mare nautis. 

Miſta ſenum ac juvenum denſantur funera ; nullum 
Szva caput Proſerpina fugit. 5 eee 

Me quoque devexi rapidus comes Orionis 
Illyricis Notus obruit undis. 

At tu, nauta, vagæ ne parce malignus arenz 

Omnbus, & capiti inhumato | 

Particulam dare. Sic, quodcumque minabitur Eu- 

„ ” | 2 

Fluctibus Heſperiis, Venuſinæ 8 

Plectantur ſylvæ, te ſoſpite; multique merces, 
Unde poteſt, tibi defluat æquo 

Ab Jove, Neptundque ſacri cuſtode Tarenti. 
Negligis immeritis nocituram 30 

Poſtmodo te natis fraudem commitere furſan. 
Debita jura, viceſque ſuperbæ 

Te maneant ipſum : precibus non linquar inultis, 
Teque piacula nulla reſolvent. | 

Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt mora longa, licebit 25 
Injecto ter pulvere curras. 

ODE 
thor Pythagoras was, both in natural and moral wary; wb 
Horace gives to Morality the Name of True, becauſe They 
who ſtudy the Nature of moral Actions, and the Diſtinc- 
tions between Vice and Virtue, have no other Aim than 


Truth. LE FEVR RE. 
18. Avidum mere.) The common Editions that read a- 


wvidis make Archytas, againſt all Rules of Decency, cauſe- 


leſsly affront this Mariner, even while he is aſking a Favour 
from him. Beſides, awidum appears in all the Manuſcripts 
of Torrentius and Doctor Bentley, and in ſome very an- 
cient Editions. It is the Reading of the Scholiaſt, and a 
common, poetical Epithet for the Sea. 

20. Preſerpina fugit. ] In Alluſion to a Superſtition of 
the Ancients, who believed that no Perſon could die, until 
Proſerpine, or Atropos had cut off a Lock of their Hair. 
This Ceremony was conſidered as a Kind of Firſt - fruits 
conſecrated to Pluto. | Tork. 
And probably owed it's Original to a Ceremony uſed 
at Sacrifices, wherein they cut ſome of the Hairs from the 
Victims Fore - head, and offer'd them to the Gods as Firſt- 
Fruits of the Sacrifice. , 

21. Devexi. ] Which declines to its ſetting. The rifin 
and ſetting of this Conſtellation, are uſually attended wi 
Storms. Virgil calls it agneſum and nimbr/um. Tosx. 

24. Offibus & capiti. ] It does not appear that any Earth 
had already thrown on the Body & hb; There- 


fore Scaliger has without Reaſon criticiſed this Pallage, as 
ſome of the Commentators have without Neceſuty endea- 


20 


TUI Op EI or, HOoRAcE 


Some, by the Furies urg'd, fall Mars's Sport; 
Others the greedy Sea devours. 

Old Age and Youth promiſcuous crowd the Tomy, 

No Head ftern Proſerpine eſcapes. 

Me too, the rapid South, whoſe Rage attends 
Orion's Setting, overwhelm'd 

In the Hhrian Wave. But envy not, 

O Mariner, th' unſtable Sand, 

Nor fpare a little Portion 6n theſe Bones 
To ſtrew, and unſepulchred Head. 

So when th' Heſperian Billows Eurus threats, 


Be his averted Spite ſtill wreck'd 


On the Venuſſan Woods, while ſafe thou plough' 
The ſmiling Deep; and from each Source, 
To Thee may Gain ſtill low from righteous Jy, 

And Neptune, ſacred Tarent's Guard. 
Haughty, perhaps, thou flightſ t' incur a Guilt, 
Which on thy undeſerving Race 
May late be viſited ? Due Puniſhment 
Thyſelf, and the like proud Neglect 
Shall ſurely wait; my Prayers with Vengeance arm'| 
Will quick return, from whoſe dire Power 
No Expiation can releaſe, It aſks, 
Whate'*er thy Haſte, no long Delay: 
The Duſt, with pious Hand, thrice ſprinkled, hoi 
In happy Hour, the flying Sail. 
ODE 


voured to juſtify the Poet, upon a falſe Suppoſition. S av. 

But how upon a falſe Suppoſitien ? For tho' we under 
ſtand, with Scaliger, the Words, Pukveris exigui parte 
munera cohibent te, to imply, that Duſt had been already 


——_— upon the Corpſe, yet that Critick's Queſtion, wiy 
t 


e Mariner is here aſk d to do that which is ſuppoſed in the 
Beginning of the Ode, already done? will appear not very 
diftcult to anſwer : Since it is certain, that every Paſſenger 
was oblig d to throw Earth upon the Body, till it was en- 
tirely cover d: Whence Quintilian calls this Kind of Inter. 
ment collatitiam ſepulturam, as being performed by ſever 
Perſons. It muſt alſo be acknowledged, that there is a pa- 
ticular Beauty in the Word cabibant, when oppoſed to nm 
forem ; and that this Senſe of the Paſlape is more natural and 
obvious, than the Turn given co the Words in Note 3d. 

Capie. ] The firſt Handful of Earth was uſnally caſt up- 
on the Head. 

26. Venue plectantur ple. ]; It was go uncommon 
Manner of deprecating Mis fort nac, rot to imzufe de 
Gods to with - hold the Stroke but to avert it, to r '® 


Weit 


P 


Book I. 


In horrid Pomp of War the Soldier dies; 

Sunk in the gulphy Deep the Sailor lies; "ROWE 
Thus Age and Youth promiſcuous crowd the Tomb 
No mortal Head can ſhun th' impending Doom. 


The rageful Waves, o'erwhelm'd me in the Deep: 

Nor Thou, my Friend, refuſe with impious Hand 

A little Portion of this wandering Sand 

To theſe my poor Remains; ſo may the Storm 

Rage o'er the Woods, nor. Ocean's Face deform : 

May gracious Jove with Wealth thy Toils repay, 

And Neptune guard Thee through the watry Way. 
Thy guiltleſs Race the bold Neglect ſhall mourn, 

And Thou ſhalt feel the juſt Returns of Scorn. 

My Curſes ſhall purſue the guilty Deed, 

And all in vain thy richeſt Victims bleed. 

Whate'er thy Haſte, oh let my Pray'r prevail, 

Thrice ſtrow the Sand, then hoiſt the flying Sail. 

ODE 


Weight of it fall elſewhere, that they would chuſe ſome 0- 
ther Victim of their Anger. Examples of this Kind are 
conſpicuous in the ſacred Writings. 

29. Neptunogue ſucri cuſftode Tarenti.] Tarentum a City 
and Sea - port on the Coaſt of Calabria, ſo called from it's 
Founder Taras the Son of Neptune. But that God was, in 
general, the tutelary Deity of all Sea - ports. 

30. Negligis. ] You do not fear to commit. You are care- 
l/s in committing. The Manner of Expreſſion is remark- 
able. Dac. 

31. Immeritis nocituram po te natis. ] Even the Hea- 
thens themſelves acknowledged, That the Juſtice of God 
may viſit the Sins of the Fathers upon their. Children, to 
the lateſt Poſterity. | ; 

4. Teque piacula.] Piaculum fignifies both the Crime, 
and the Sicribce by which it was expiated, The Ancients 
were perſuaded that nothing could turn away the Effects of 
an Imprecation made by a Perſon unjuſtly treated. Defigi 
diris deteftationibus nemo non metuit. PLIV. SAN. 

35. Quanquam feſtinas, ] -—_— cadaveribus humum con- 
gerimus ; & inſepultum quodlibet corpus nulla feſtinatio tam 
rapida tranſcurrit, ut non quantulocumgue weneretur aggeſtu. 

a 33 
30. Lede ter pulvere.] This was an Act of Religion ſo 
indiſpenible that no Perſon could be excuſed, and even 
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When ſets Orion's Star, the Winds, which ſweep 


oO Dl Nl“ 83 
Some Rage ſpurs on, and Death attends ia Wars; 
The Sea deſtroys the greedy Mariner: ” 


x 

is 

* 
- 


The Young and Old confus'd, by Numbers fall, 
And Death with equal Hand doth ſtrike at all: 
A boiſt'rous Storm my feeble Tackling tore, 
And left me naked on th' 7lyrian Shore: 
But, Seaman, pray be juſt, put near the Land, 
Beſtow a Grave, and hide my Limbs in Sand: 
So may the threat'ning Eaſt Winds ſpare the Floods, 
And idly ſpend their Rage on Hills and Woods; 
Whilſt you ride ſafely ; ſo from ev'ry Shore 
May Gain flow in, and feed thy growing Store: 
May Jeve and Neptune, ſoft Tarentum's Guard, 
Conſpire to bleſs, and join in one Reward : 
Perhaps you ſcorn, and are deſign'dly baſe, 
Thy Crime ſhall damn thy undeſerving Race ; 
Thy Pride, vain Mao, ſhall on thy ſelf return, 
Thou naked lie, and be the Publick Scorn : 
My Pray'rs ſhall mount, and pull juſt Vengeance 
down, | 
No Offerings ſhall releaſe, no Vows attone : 
The' haſty now, driv'n by a proſp'rous Gale, 
(Tis quickly done) thrice ſtrew the Sand, and fail.. 
| ODE. 


the Pontifices, who were forbidden to approach or look up- 


on a dead Body, yet were obliged to perform this Duty.. 
Cum Pontificibus nefas efſet cadaver widere, tamen magis ne- 
fas viſum fuerit, ſi inſepultum relinquerent. Ser. on the fixth 
Book of the Aneid. Thus among the Jews, the High - Prieſt 
was forbidden to approach the — even of his Father or 
Mother, and yet he was obliged to inter any dead Body 
which he found in the Road Torr. Dac. 
Curras. ] The Application of currere and _——_ to Navi- 
gation is frequent in the beſt Authors. Thus Vi | 


Currit iter tutum non ſecius equare claſſis. 
and 
Hue curſus fuit. 


En. 5. 


L 2 * 29 
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OD XXIX. Ad Iccrvun. 


F CCI, beatis nunc Arabum invides 
= 'Gazis, & acrem militiam paras 
Non ante devictis Sabææ 
Regibus, horribilique Medo 
Nectis catenas ? -Quz tibi virginum, | 5 
Sponſo necato, barbara ſerviet ? 
Puer quis ex aulà capillis 
Ad cyathum ſtatuetur unctis, 
Doctus ſagittas tendere Sericas 
Arcu paterno? quis neget arduis Io 
Pronos relabi poſſe rivos 
Montibus, ac Tiberim reverti; 
"Cam tu coëmtos undique nobiles 
Libros Panzti, Socraticam & domum | 
Mutare loricis Iberis, 15 
Pollicitus meliora, tendis-? | 
ODE 


In the Year 729 Auguſtus ſent an Army againſt the Ara- 
bians. The . unſucceſsful by an unuſaal 
Sickneſs among the Soldiers. Horace, with a good deal of 
Pleaſ; idicules Iccius for leaving the quiet and eaſy 
Study of Philoſophy to purſue the Dangers and Fatigues of 
War, while he Soft vim to meditate ſome mighty Proofs 
of his Courage, and to . 
: AN. 
Yet 1. Beatis Arabum gatis.) Strabo, who compa 
nied Zlius Gallus in this Expedition, fays that he was ſent 
by * r againſt the Sabæans, becauſe that Prince had 
heard that they were a People rich in Gold, and Silver, and 
ices. Perhaps the Poet intended this Stroke of Satire on 
Avarice of Auguſtus, which was his ſole Motive to un- 
dertake that War, although he hath artfully and leſs dange- 
rouſly applied it to Iccius. Auguſfus Zlium Gallum in Sa- 
bees mifit, quid audiret ex omni tempore ditifſimes eſſe, qui 
& auro, & argento, & pretiofis lapiaibus aromata * 
rent. AN. 
3. Non ante devifis.) We can underſtand theſe Words 
only of that Part of Arabia called Sabæa, for the Romans 
carried their Arms into other Parts of that Co un- 
der ſeveral different Generals. AC. 
5. Ne&#is catenas.) The Poet alludes to a Cuſtom among 
the Roman Soldiers of ing with them to Battle, Chains 
or * to tie their Pri oners. He hath raiſed the Ter- 
rour of the Medes by this Epithet Horribi/is, while he laughs 
at the Vanity of Iccius, who propoſed to conquer thoſe E- 


Tui Obs o Hoe 


Opz WIX. To Iccrvs. 


2 HO U envy'| chen Arabia's happy Wend 
O Tccius, and againſt Sabæa's Kings, 
Not yet ſubdu'd, fierce War prepar'ſt; 
And -meditat'ſt the dreadful Mede 
In Chains to lead. Her hapleſs Lover ſlain, 
What barb'rous Virgin ſhall thy Nod obey ? 
What courtly Youth ſhall on thy Cup 
Obſequious wait, with eſſenc'd Hair; 
Skill'd from Hereditary Bow to wing 
The Serean Shaft ? Henceforth, who will deny 
That headlong Streams may re-aſcend 
The Hills, and Tiber backward flow; 
Since Thou Panætius noble TraQts, once ſought 
With ſuch impatient Coſt, and all th' admir'd 
Socratic Tribe, our Hopes betray d, 
Wilt for Jerian Armour change. 
ODE 


nemies of the Republic, although all his Warfare ſeems to 

end in getting ſome young Maiden to wait on Him, as (He- 

roes of old had Princeſſes) or ſome young Man to be his 

Cup - bearer. | | Dac. Say, 

10. Nuit neget.) Eraſmus thinks this a proverbial Ex- 

, taken from the Greeks, who ſaid the Stream 

roſe againſt its Fountain, when any Thing ſeemed to con- 
tradict the common Courſe of Nature. 

13. Cum tu coemtos. ) For a laſt Stroke of Pleaſanty 
Horace repreſents the M of this Scholar into a 
Warrior, and brings him out of his philoſophical Cabinet in 
the terrible Equipage of a Soldier. SAN; 

14. Paneti. ) ius, a Native of Rhodes, was one 
of the moſt eminent Stoic Philoſophers, and Preceptor to 
Scipio and Lælius. | 

aticam domum.) Horace calls the Set of Socrates, 
Socraticam domum ; thus the Schools of all the Philoſophers, 
ſuch as Plato, Xenophon, and other Academicians, were 
called Familie. Dae. 

15. Loricis Berit.) The Cuiraſſes made in Spain were in 
—— Eſteem, becauſe of the excellent Temper of the 

manufactur d there. 
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Book I. 


Oo WX. To Iccivs: 


ANST Thou, with envious Eye, behold 
The bleſt Arabia's treaſur'd Gold, 


Aud boldly mean to take the Field, 


To teach Sabæa's Kings to yield? 


N Or meditate the dreadful Mede 


In Chains triumphantly to lead ? 


WW Should You her hapleſs Lover ſlay, | 
What captive Maid would own thy Sway ? 
What courtly Youth, with eſſenc'd Hair, 


Shall at thy Board the Goblet bear, 

Skilful with his great Father's Art 

To wing with Death the pointed Dart! 
Who ſhall deny that Streams aſcend, 

And Tiber's Currents backward bend, 


Wen You have all our Hopes betray'd, 


You that far other Promiſe made ? 
When all thy Volumes, learned Store ! 
The Treaſures of Socratic Lore, 

Once bought at mighty Price, in vain, 
Are ſent to purchaſe Arms in Spain ? 


ODE 


Ov x XXX. 


Ove XXIX, To Iccrus. 


or envy, Tecins, the 4 Store, 
Their precious Gums, and Ivory Beds, 
And art reſolv'd for War; 
For fierce Sabean Kings ne'er fought before, 
And dreadful Medes 
You Scourges knit, and Roman Chains prepare. 


What lovely Virgin when her Lover's kill'd 
Shall wait on Thee; and call thee Lord ? 
What perfum'd Royal Boy, 
To ſhoot in's Father's Bow exactly ſkill'd, 
Attend thy Board ; 
And ſerve thy Pleaſure in another Joy ?' 


Who now dares ſay that Streams muſt flow 
From Mountain's Tops to Vales below, 
And not to th' Springs return? 
Or who deny but Tyber's wond'rous Stream 
May Hills contemn, 
And ſwiftly rowl back to his lofty Urn? 


When you can change for Shield, and Sword, and 
And the baſe Drudgery of Wars, 
Whate'er Contentment brings 
Panetius Works, thy coſtly Books of Art, 
: And Plato's Cares; 
Tho? once I'm ſure you promis d better Things. 
- ODE 


86 Q. HoxarTirFLACet CAM, Lib. i: 


. - Ops XXX. Ad VENEREM. 


O Venus, regina Cnidi, Paphique, 
Sperne dilectam Cypron, & vocantis 

Thure te multo Glyceræ decoram 

Transfer in ædem. 

Fervidus tecum Puer, & ſolutis 

Gratiæ zonis, properentque Nymphæ, 

Et parum comis ſinè te Juventas, 

Mercuriuſque. 


ODE 


The Verſification and Images of this little Ode are beau- 
tiful and harmonious : nor is it poſſible to have given Ve- 
nus a more gallant, as well as modeſt Retinue. We may 
conjecture, not without Probability, that it was written when 
Horace was about fix and forty Years of Age. SAN. 

Probably not long after the 19th Ode, which is addreſs'd 
to the ſame Perſon, and where the Expreſſion fritis animum 
reddere amoribus ſeems indeed to imply, that our Author was 
not at that 'Time very young. 

Verſ. 1. Cn, Paphique. ] Cities of Cyprus, where Ve- 
nus was particularly ador'd. 

4. In ram.] The Commentators diſpute with a rout 
deal of I earning, whether Glycera invites the Goddeſs to 
her own Houſe, or to a Chapel particularly dedicated to her; 

and — 4 the Debate be of ſuch Importance, it is not 
yet decided. 

Mr. Dacier thinks the very Turn of Words implies a 
Domeſtic Sacrifice. 

5. Ferwidus tecum Puer.] Theſe domeſtic Sacrifices, were 
| co pores by the Ladies with great Magnificence, and the 

ays on which they were offered dedicated entirely to Plea- 
ſure; therefore it is not to be wonder'd, that Venus is in- 
vited to attend with her whole Retinue. Dac. 

Solutis Gratie tonis. ] The Graces were the moſt amia- 
ble Divinities of the Heathen Mythology. They preſided 
over Benefits, and the Gratitude due . they beſtow- 
ed Liberality, Eloquence, and Wiſdom ; they diſpenſed that 
Gaiety of Humour, that Eafineſs of Manners, and all thoſe 
amiable Qualities, which render Society delightful and plea- 
ſurable. They alone could give that certain Happi of; of 
Manner, which we all can underſtand, yet no one is able to 
expreſs ; which often ſupplies the Place of real Merit, and 
without which Merit itſelf is imperfect. To temper the Vi- 
vacity of Cupid, the Graces are here made his Companions, 


Tax Obs of Holze 


Ov» XXX, 'To Venus 
Venus, Queen of Cuidus and of Papher, 
Leave thy lov'd Cyprus for this fair Abode, 


Where, with much Incenſe, beauteous Glycera. 
Thy Preſence now invokes. 


With thee bid haſte thy ardent Son, each Grace 
With flowing Robe, the Nymph:,. and Youth to plea 
Unpoliſh'd without Thee, and Hermes, God 

Of moving Eloquence. 


OD 1 
and ap with their Garments flowing and ungirded, » 
ſhew that the Feſtival ſhould be celebrated with the great 
Modeſty and Diſcretion. SAL 


7. Tuventas.) Young People who behaved themſch 
indecently, were turned out of this Feſtival ; but the Pon 
means in general that Youth is ſavage and rude, if it be mn 
ſoftned and refined by Love. Sas 

There is a beautiful Paſſage in Euripides of the ſame In 
port. 

Toi; & Ares 

Tov rd Tour wits guviin, 

Xwpig N eypluy ble Tremur, 

To & ipar mpokiyw reg views 

MyTols ev yer, : 

Xpnobas N sda dra hn. 
I would not join in Friendſhip's League with him, 
Whoſe rude unfeeling Boſom ne'er confeſs'd 
Theſe pleaſing Pains, theſe ſweet Anxieties; 
Keep far from Me, ye Gods, the ſavage Train! 
Love, when by Virtue kindled, is a Fire 
That frees, from Nature's Droſs, th' impriſon'd Soul 
Would ye betimes in poliſh'd Wiſdom ſhine ? 
Make Haſte, ye Youthful, and with Prudence love. 


8, Mercuriuſque. ] As Mercury was the God of El 
uence and Wit, he was a Companion very fit to enlive 
Gaiety of ſuch a Converſation. Dac 
Plutarch tells us, that Mercury was uſually 2 next u 
up becauſe the Pleaſures of Love conſiſt chiefly in Car 
verſation. 8 


_ Boox IL, t : +, Open 


Op- XX. To Venus: OD XXX. To Vanvus. 


| UEEN of Beauty, Queen of Smiles, ID Venus leave the Paphian Ile, 
: Q Leave, oh leave thy favourite Ifles : And live with Glycera a while; 
WA. Temple riſes to thy Fame, A noble Temple ſhe prepares, 
Where Glycera invokes thy Name, | With Incenſe ſweet thine Altars ſmoak, 
And bids the fragrant Incenſe flame, Thy Preſence numerous Vows invoke; 


With Thee bring thy love-warm Son, She calls thee with a thouſand Prayers. 


| The Graces bring with flowing Zone, The Graces with their Zones unloos'd, 
WT hc Nymphs, and jocund Mercury, The Nymphs their Beauties all expos'd 
And Goddeſs Youth, who without Thee, þ From every Spring, and every Plain; 
Wo; nought but ſavage Liberty. Thy powerful, hot, and winged Boy, 
ODE And Youth that's dull without thy Joy, 
And Mercury compoſe thy Train. 
ODE 


$8 Q. HoT IHA CAA. Lib, f, 


Opz XXI. 4d Aro II IN. 
UID dedicatum poſcit Apollinem 
Vates ? quid orat, de pateri novum 
Fundens liquorem ? non opimas 
Sardiniz ſegetes feracis : 
Non æſtuoſæ grata Calabriæ | 
Armenta : non aurum, aut ebur Indicum : 
Non rura, que Liris quicti 
Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis. 
Premant Calenam falce,' quibus dedit 
Fortuna, vitem ; dives & aureis 10 
Mercator exſiccet culullis 
Vina Syri reparata merce, _ 
Dis carus ipſis ; quippe ter, & quater 
Anno reviſens æquor Atlanticum 
Impune. Me paſcunt olivz, | 15 
Me cichorea, levẽſque malvæ. 
Frui paratis & valido mihi, 
Latoe, dones ; ac, precor, integri 
Cum mente, nec turpem ſenectam 
Degere, nec cithari carentem. 20 


uw 


ODE 


We have in this Ode a Fund of Criticiſm and Morality 
ſufficient to prove the Vanity of our Defires, and the Worth- 
leſſneſs of what we uſually call Bufineſs. Reaſon and Na- 
ture know but few N ties, while Avarice and Ambition 
are ever finding out imaginary Wants. 

In the Year 726 Octavius dedicated to Apollo a Library 
and a Temple in his Palace on Mount Palatine, which hav- 
ing been ſtruck by Lightning, the Augurs ſaid the God de- 
manded that it ſhould be conſecrated to him. Horace was 
then thirty - nine Years old. SAN. 

Verl. 1. Dedicatum Apollinem. ) Mr. Dacier fancies, that 
there is ſomething particularly noble in the IIS of this 
Ode, by ſuppoſing that Apollo ſpeaks to the Poet, and aſks 
him what Requeft he hath to make to Him on this ſolemn 
Occaſion. 

2. Newum liguorem.) Wine which was now the firſt Time 
poured out in Libations made in this new Temple. Vinum, 


per quod nova inſtaurabatur precatio. 
ANCIENT SCHOLIAST. 
Or, ma 


not novum liguerem ſigni * Wine, in which 
Senſe the Word nownm ſeems to ed by Virgil? 
Vina novum fundam calathis Ariufia nectar. 
On which Servius remarks, Vina fundam calathis, id ef, 


calicilus, que wina fint novum nectar, id eft, magna dulcedo. 
the nexrs liguor, or Libation mention d 


Or, perhaps, 
here, wos without any Mixture of Wine; like the Ny@a 


Taz Opis % Horace 


Over MA. 7. Aror to. 


WHT Boon of dedicated Phœbus aſks, 
What prays the Poet, while from the crown! 
Bowl 
His Offering flows ? not the proud Crops 
That laugh on fair Sardinia's Plains; 
Nor, ſcorch'd Calabria, thy ſtately Herds ; 
Nor yet for India's Gold, or Ivory; 
Nor thoſe rich Vales where Liris cats 
His gentle Way, a ſilent Stream. 
Whom Fortune bids Calenian Vineyards ſhare, 
Preſs They the Grape unenvy'd: From his Gad 
Still let the wealthy Merchant drain 
The Wines his Syrian Traffick bought ; 
Dear to the heav'nly Pow'rs, ſince thrice he plough, 
Each Year, in Safety the Atlantic Main. 
Olives my humble Board ſuffice ; 
And Succory and Mallows deck. 
Son of Latona, grant me Health t' enjoy 
Kind Nature's ready Banquet, a found Mind, 
To Age without a Stain prolong'd, 


Nor paſt the Bleflings of the Lyre. 
ODE 


Jvoias of the Greeks, ſo called for that very Reaſon, be 
cauſe they were compos'd without any of that intoxicatiy 
Ingredient. It is certain the Ancients offer d Honey u 
the Sun, and held it unlawful to uſe Wine upon any Al 
dedicated to him, as Euftathius aſſures us. 

5. Non exfluoſe Calabrie.) In Winter the Shepherd 
drove their Flocks into Calabria, to avoid the Cold; and i 
Summer, fed them in Lucania, that my might not be it 


commoded by the Heat. See the firſt Epode. Dac 
6. Ebur Indicum. ) The largeſt Elephants are bred in E 
thiopia, called here India. us Virgil, 
India mittit ebur. Georg. 1. 


On which Servius, Et in Africa fuerunt elephantes, I 
meliores in India; hinc eft quod ait Terentius, Elephantis pus 
Indicis prefecerat : id eft, maximis. * 

7. Liris.) A River of a low, placid Stream, has its Nit 
near Sora, a City of Latium, which it divides from Cat 


8. Mordet agud. day no one hath made a bold 
Uſe of this Figure, than ZAſchylus in his Prometheus. 
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Book IL. 


OpE XXXI. To APOLLO. 


7 HEN at Apollo's hallow'd Shrine, 
The Poet hails the Power divine, 
What is the Blefling he implores, 
While he the frſt Libation pours ? 

He nor deſires the ſwelling Grain, 
That yellows o'er Sardinia's Plain; 

Nor the fair Herds which lowing feed 
On warm Calabria's flow'ry Mead; 

Nor Ivory, of ſpotleſs Shine, 

Nor Gold forth-flaming from its Mine; 
Nor the rich Fields that Liris laves, 
Where filent roll his deepning Waves, 
Let others quaff the racy Wine 

To whom hath Fortune giv'n the Vine; 
The golden Goblet let Him drain, 

Who vent'rous plows th' Atlantic Main, 
Bleſt with three ſafe Returns a Year, 
For He to every God is dear. 

To Me boon Nature frankly yields 
Her wholeſome Sallad from the Fields, 
Nor aſk I more than Senſe and Health, 
Still to enjoy my preſent Wealth, 

From Age and all its Weakneſs free, 
Oh Son of Jove, preſery'd by Thee, 
Give me to ſtrike the tuneful Lyre, 

And Thou my lateſt Song inſpire. 


Hera overs dor rig aypiars avon; 
Tn; xa nN, Muvpas . 

Hence, one Day, fiery Torrents ſhall guſh forth, 

And eat, with barb'rous Jaws, their glowing Way, 

Thro' the fair Fields of fertile Sicily, 

9. Calenam falce witem.) Dr. Bentley hath ſufficiently 
ſhewed the Neceſſity of this Corre&ion, and Mr. Cuning- 
ham has received it into the Text. The Expreſſion is more 
natural, and the Epithet better placed. ; 

12. Syra mere.) Aromatic Drugs, not of the Growth 
of Syria, but which were broaght thither from Arabia. 

13. Dis carus.) Horace Tools upon it as no mean 
Inſtance of Divine Providence, that a Merchant ſhould make 
"Wo or three Voyages in a Year, thro* a dangerous Sea, and 


* 


ODpEXXXI. 


Oo E XXXI. To APOLLO. 


W 47 will the Poet beg to Day 
From Phaebus in his hallow'd Shrine, 


For what doth he deſign to pray, 
Whilft thus he pours his Holy Wine? 


Not fat Sardinia's fruitful Crops, 
Nor Flocks that hot Calabria feeds, 
Nor Gold, nor Ivory raiſe his Hopes ; 
Thoſe Toys he neither loves, nor needs. 


Not thoſe rich Fields where Liris runs 
With quiet Streams, and wanton Play, 

The ſmootheſt of the Ocean's Sons, 
And gently eats his eaſy Way. 


Let him that has one, prune his Vine; 
The Merchant, now come ſafe to Land, 
In golden Goblets quaff the Wine 
His Syrian Wares and Voyage gain'd. 


He chiefeſt Darling of the Gods, 

For twice a Year he plows the Main, 
He rides the proud Atlantick Floods, 
And yet makes ſafe Returns again! 


Me Chicory and Olives feed, 
Me loos'ning Mallows nobly feaſt, 


They give what Nature's Wants can need, 
And kindly fill the eaſy Gueſt. 


A Mind to uſe my preſent Store 
With Health and Life, but not fo long 
As brings Contempt, or cramps my Song; 
Grant this, Apollo, and I ask no more. 


ODE 


ſtill return ſafe. Dac. 

15. Me paſcunt.) When the Poet has deſcribed a Crowd 

of Votaries who fatigue the God with their Petitions, he 

now prefers his own Prayer, in which his Wiſhes are bound- 

ed by good Senſe and Modeſty.” He leaves to others the 

Views of an imaginary A and wiſely aſks for — 
1 


| 
| 
| 
|; 


90 . HorarritFrace! Canm. Lib. 1. 


OD XXXIL Ad Lynzan: 
P OSCIMUR. Si quid vacui ſub umbri 
Luſimus tecum, quod & hunc in annum 
Vivat, & plures, age, dic Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen; 


Leſbio primùm modulate civi; 5 


Qui ferox bello, tamen inter arma, 
Sive jactatam religarat udo 
Littore navim; 
Liberum, & Muſas, Veneremque, & illi 
Semper hærentem Puerum canebat, Io 
Et Lycum, nigris oculis, nigr6que 
Crine decorum. 


O decus Phcebi, & dapibus ſupremi 


Grata teſtudo Jovis, 6 laborum 
Dulce lenimen, mihi cumque ſalve | 15 
Rite vocanti. 


ODE 


real Bleſſings which he is capable of enjoying. 

16. Leves malve.) Eaſy of Digeſtion, and which lighten 
the Stomach, Box p. 

19. Nec turpem ſenectam.] An honourable old Age is a 
Proof that our Vouth was ſpent in the Practice of Virtue. 
The Conſtruction of the Words is remarkable, degere ſenec- 
_ turpem. As in Virgil, where he {| of the 
Horſe, 


Abde domo, nec turpi ignoſce ſenectæ; 
We muſt conſtrue it, 
Ade dome, & ignoſce ſenete non turpi. 


ODE XXXII. 


Auguſtus commanded Horace to write the Carmen Se- 
culare. Horatio ſeculare carmen componendum Auguſtus in- 
Jjunxit. SuUET. The Poet, juſtly ſenſible of an Honour 
which declared him the firſt Lyric Poet of his Age, in this 
Ode invokes his Lyre to inſpire him with ſomething worthy 
of ſuch a Mark of Diſtinction, and which might deſerve the 
Care and Regard of Poſterity. Quad ad hunc in annum di- 
vat & plures. HAM rLIVs. SAN. 

It is true this is only a Conjecture, and incapable of Proof, 
yet it throws a particular Beauty over the Ode, and we ſhall 
find in the following Remarks, that it doth not want Pro- 


bability. 


Verſ. 1. Peſcimur.] Lambinus ſays that this Reading ap- 
pears in almoſt all the Manuſcripts. Doctor Bentley affirms 
the contrary. Mr. Dacier aſſures us, that although we 
read Poſcimur we muſt conſtrue it in an Active Senſe, and 
that all Authors have Inſtances of this Kind. This Aſſerti- 
on requires ſome Proof. Mr. Sanadon has taken ſome 


Tur Ops or Horacr 


Ovs XXII. 2 bis Lynx. 
ARK! we are ſummon'd. If with They 
reclin'd | 
In verdant Bowers, I ought have vacant ſung, 
Which may ſome paſting Year ſurvive, begin 
A Latin Strain, ſweet Lyre; 
Firſt touch'd by great Alcæus ſkilful Hand; 
Who brave in Arms, yet *midſt the Din of Wy, 
Or when he on the hoarſe - reſounding Beach 
His weary Bark repos'd ; 
Thee, Bacchus, ſung; the nine harmonious Maids ; 
Venus; the Boy who at her Side ſtill ſports ; 
With Tycus, whoſe black, ſparkling Eyes yet warm, 
Whoſe jetty Locks yet wave. 
O Grace of Phæbus, joy- inſpiring Shell, 
At Jeve's high Banquet ever- welcome Gueſt ; 
Propitious hear, thou Soft'ner of my Care, 
Whenever I invoke. 
ODE 


Quotations from Doctor Bentley, in which the Verb poſer 
muſt neceſſarily be underſtood in a Paſſive Senſe, and then 
concludes that Horace might have uſed it in the ſame Man. 
ner. Torrentius thinks pœſcimus too bold for a poetical Pe- 
tition to his Lyre. Such are too frequently the Differences 
among Commentators, not in Opinion only, but in thei 
Aſſertion of Facts. Yet fince we have received the preſent 
Reading, we may obſerve that there is a Vivacity and Quick- 
neſs in the Expreſſion, which ſhews with how much Plez- 
ſure the Poet obeys the Command of Auguſtus. 
Vacui, ] In the 22d Ode curis expeditus. 
2. Duod & hunc in annum. ] There is a pretty Oppoſit- 
on between the ſolemn Inſpiration which the Poet now de- 
mands for a Work that is to live to Poſterity, and all thoſe 
idle Songs, which were only an Amuſement of his gayet 
Hours. | SAY. 
The Ancients uſed the Words /udere and uſus for Verſe 
made upon little, trifling, or amorous Subjects; and the 
Greeks called ſuch kind of Writers Tar maypages, Write: 
of Sports or Plays. D ac. 
5. Leſbio primum. ] In this great Deſign of the Carmen 
ſeculare, Horace propoſes to himſelf an Imitation of Alcz- 
us, and ſeems to give him the Glory of inventing Lyric Fo, 
etry, becauſe he excelled all his Predeceſſors in that kind of 
Compoſition. h SAY, 
The Remains, which we ſtill have of Alczus, are au- 
mated with a Spirit of Grandeur and Courage that ſhews 
him equally formed for War and Poetry. He was the Ter- 
rour of Tyrants, and all Oppreſſors of public Liberty, from 
whence his minaces Camene in the fourth Book. Hs — 
| you 


— — 


* 


Book I. 


Ov z XXIII. To bis LR x, 


F beneath the careleſs Shade, 
Harmonious Lyre, with Thee I play'd 
What may live ſome paſſing Year, 

Hark! we are call'd, obedient hear; 
Now the Latin Muſe inſpire, 

And warm the Song with Grecian Fire. 
Alczus firſt thy Muſic ſtrung, 

Dreadful in War, to Thee He ſung, 
When He heard the Battle roar, 

Or almoſt ſhipwreck'd reach'd the Shore. 
Muſic, Love, and Wine his Theme, 

And Venus, Laughter-loving Dame, 
Cupid ever by her Side, 

And Lycus high in Beauty's Pride, 
With his Hair of jetty Dye, 

And black the Luftre of his Eye. 
Charming Shell, Apollo's Love, 

How pleaſing to the Feaſts of Jove! 
Hear thy Poet's ſolemn Prayer, 

Thou ſoftner of each anxious Care, 

ODE 


periority to Sappho, when they are repreſented ſinging to 
the Ghoſts of the Departed, is finely imagined. 
Utrumque ſacro digna filentio 
Mirantur umbre dicere; ſed magis 
Pugnas, & exattos tyrannos 


Denſum bibit aure wulgus. Lib. 2. Ode 13. 


Thus when they ſtrike the golden Lyre, 
The Ghoſts the ſolemn Sounds admire ; 
But when Alczus lifts the Strain 

To Kings expell'd, and Tyrants ſlain, 
In thicker Crouds the ſhadowy Throng, 
Drink deeper down the martial Song. 


7. Religarãt.] This Verb has two Significations entirely 
Oppoſite, and might be conſtrued either 7 ſer Sail, or to 
caſt Anchor. The Senſe muſt here determine us to the lat- 
ter 1 of che Word, as the Poet oppoſes the Noiſe 
and Tumult of Battle to the Calm and epoſe after a 
Storm. SAN. 

tt. Lycum nigris eculis, ] Black Eyes and black Hair 
were Beauties among the Greeks and Romans. Anacreon 
2 chat his favourite Boy may be painted with black 

and Catullus tells a Girl, that ſhe is not handſome, 


Op XXIII. 


Op E XXIII. To bis LYR E. 


1 F underneath a Myrtle Shade, 
When free from Buſineſs, I have play d 
What may this Vear and more command; 
Begin, ſweet Harp, a Roman Strain, 
Thoſe Meaſures and thoſe Tunes maintain, 
Firſt ſtruck by great Alceus* noble Hand. 


He, fierce in Arms, yet midſt his Cares, 
When Dangers preſs'd, and noiſy Wars, 
And ſtain'd his charming Harp with Blood; 
Or when he ſtem'd the angry Seas, 
Or when arriv'd he ſat at Eaſe, 

And laugh'd at all the Fury of the Flood: 


The Muſes, He, in ſounding Verſe, 
Would ſing, and Venus Praiſe rehearſe, 
With her attending wanton Boy : 
Or Tyco's Face, ſurprizing fair, 
With lovely Eyes, and Auborn Hair, 

By Nature fitted to entice to Joy. 


Great Phezbus Glory, Phebus Love, 
And welcome to the Feaſts of ove ; 
Thou great Reliever of my Care; 
When e'er I beg thy Aid, attend ; 
Aſſiſt the Verſes of thy Friend, 
And tune my Songs for Mighty Cæſar's Ear. 
ODE 


becauſe ſhe has not black Eyes. 

13. O decus Phæbi.] The Hymn, which was fung at 
the eular Games, was conſecrated to the tutelar Divinities 
of the Roman Em = from whence the Poet invokes a 
Lyre that was the Glory of Apollo, and the Delight of Ju- 
piter in his Feaſts, ** SAN. 

Et Dapibus.] Thus Homer calls the Lyre Izild; iraipm, 
dall ournoger, the Companion of Feafts ; and Pindar aydaias 
f 

2 Mibi cumgque. ) In whatever Eſtate I am, at what- 
ever Hour I invoke thee, hear, and aſſiſt me. The Word 


Salve is here of the ſame Import as fave, preſto 25. 
N Ac. 


16. Rite. ] This was a religious Term, which marked 


the Ceremonies preſcribed for all exterior Worſhip of the 
M 2 | Gods 


"32 Q HoRAT II FIA CAAM. Lib. 1. 


Op XXXIII. Ad Al Brun TinviLUM. 


L BI, ne doleas plus nimio, memor 

Immitis Glycerz, neu miſerabiles 
Decantes elegos, cur tibi junior 

Læſa præniteat fide. 

Inſignem tenui fronte Lycorida 5 
Cyri torret amor: Cyrus in aſperam 
Declinat Pholoen ; ſed priùs Appulis 

Jungentur capreæ lupis, 
Quam turpi Pholoe peccet adultero. 
Sic viſum Veneri, cui placet imparee 10 
Formas, atque animos ſub juga aënea 

Sævo mittere cum joco. 
Ipſum me melior cùm peteret Venus, 
Grata detinuit compede Myrtale 
Libertina, fretis acrior Adriz 15 


Curvantis Calabros ſinus. 
ODE 


Gods. The uſing it here in a ſolemn Invocation of the 
Lyre may open to us the Deſign of the Ode, and we find 
it twice uſed in the Carmen ſeculare in the fame Senſe. 

SAN, 


ODE XXXIII. 


Mr. Dacier, by a Miſtake which runs through his whole 
Works, aſſerts that Tibullus was but twenty - four Years of 
Age when this Ode was written, and that conſequently the 
Epithet Junior muſt be underſtood @ new Lower, not a 
younger, From the ſame Miſtake He tells us, that Tibullus, 
having ruined his Fortune in idle and vicious Pleaſures, was 
obliged to retire to his Country - Seat to avoid the Purſuits 
of his Creditors. 

The very amiable Character which Horace gives Him in 
the Epiſtle, Albi, ſermonum moftrorum candide judex, might 
at leaſt have taught the Critic a little more Caution: And 
although it may not be eaſy to fix the Year of this Poet's 
Birth, yet may we conjecture, with great Probability, that 
He was born about fix hundred and ninety. An ancient 
Life of this Poet ſays that He was honoured with ſome mi- 
litary Rewards for his Merit in the War of Aquitaine, when 


by Mr. Dacier's Account He could be only fifteen Years of 


Age, as by the ſame Account He was only twelve Years 
old at the Battle of Actium. He had early engaged Him- 
ſelf in the Cauſe of Liberty, and continued in that unfortu- 
nate Party with great Firmneſs, for which his Fortune was 
by Auguſtus divided among his Soldiers. Thus the Critic, 
by a Train of Miſtakes, not only miſleads his Readers, but 
has injuriouſly treated an amiable and a virtuous Charac- 


ier. 
Verf, 2. Miſeraliles eleges.) Thus Ovid, Elegeia febile 


- , a - '< — 
THE Soi br Horace 


Op XXIII. 7 Arrius Tr3vity 


LBIUS, no more, in plaintive Elegy, 
For Ghycera's Rigour let thy Grief o'erflow; 

Nor aſk, why, all her Vows forgot, more bright 
A newer Lover ſhines ? 

Lyceris, on whoſe Forehead Cupid ſports, 

For Cyrus burns; He for proud Phelze ſighs : 

But ſooner ſhall the tender Kid be match'd 
To the Appulian Wolf, 

Than Pholze with his hated Suit comply. 

So Venus bids; who joys, with cruel Sport, 

Unequal Forms, unequal Minds to bend 
Beneath her brazen Yoke. 

Me too, when kinder Beauty ſtoop'd t' invite, 

A Slave - born Maid in pleaſing Fetters held, 

Deaf, and imperious, as the Waves that daſh 

Calabria's winding Shore, 


OD 


Carmen. 

5. Tenui fronte.) The Greeks and Latins thought a los 
Forehead a great Beauty. Frons brevis atque modus brexitn 
naribus fit uncis. MART. And Petronius in the Deſcripia 
of Circe. Front minima. This Taſte was ſo general, ti 
the Ladies uſed to hide part of their Foreheads with Band 
ges, which Arnobius calls nimbos. Imminuerent from 
nimbis. Dat. 

7. In aſperam declinat Pholeen.) By an Elegy of Tiba 
lus, addreſſed to this ſame Lady, it appears, that ſhe mz 
indeed of a Diſpoſition not the moſt able in the Wort 
to her Lovers; for pleading with her, in Favour of one 
his Friends, whom her Rigours had almoſt reduced to De 
ſpair, he upbraids her, 

Oderunt Pholoe, moneo, fuſtidia dtvi : 
Nee prod:ft ſunctis thura dedifſe focis. L. 1. Eleg.9 

And again, 

At te parna manet, nifi deſinis eſſe ſuperba. 1 
9. Adultero.) The Word adulter, in Horace, ſcew if 
ſometimes to ſignify no more than a Gallant, as here, ® 
in Ode 36. 

10. Sic vifum Yeneri. ) Servius remarks upon a Pally 
in Virgil, that when the Ancients could not perceive © 
Reaſon or Juſtice of any extraordinary Action, They dis 
to account for it, by ſaying it was the Will of the G06 
This Accuſation of the Gods has a kind of Reſpect in- 
which can alone preſerve it from being blaſphemous. 

Import.) The Word impar was uſed with Reſpect to ® 
who return'd not the Affection of another; as on the 2 


Book I. 


Opz XXIII. To Arrius TiBUuLLUS. 


O more in elegiac Strain 

Of cruel Glycera complain, 
Though ſhe reſigns her faithleſs Charms 
To a new Lover's younger Arms. 
The Maid, for lovely Forehead fam'd, 
With Cyrus' Beauties is enflam'd ; 
While Pholoe, of haughty Charms, 
The panting Breaſt of Cyrus warms ; 
But Wolves and Goats ſhall ſooner prove 
The Pleaſures of inceſtuous Love, 
Than ſhe her Virgin Honour ſtain, 
And not the filthy Rake diſdain. 

Thus Venus wills, whoſe Power controuls 
The fond Affections of our Souls; 
With ſportive Cruelty ſhe binds 
Unequal Forms, unequal Minds. 
Thus when a better Miſtreſs ſtrove 
To warm my youthful Breaft to Love, 
Yet could a Slave-born Maid detain 
My willing Heart in pleaſing Chain, 
Though fiercer She, than Waves which roar 
Winding the rough Calabrian Shore, 
ODE 


trary par, where the Liking was mutual. Thus in the 15th 
Epode, Et guæret iratus parem. He ſhall ſeek a Miſtreſs 
who will equal his Love. A Metaphor taken from Horſes 
paired for a Chariot. D ac. 
12. Sew mittere cum joco.] Moſchus has purſued this 
8 in a very pretty Manner, thro' one of his Idyl- 
ams. 
Ha Ua Ava; Ta; yeiToO., iar by Ayu 
De rd Eatvtw, Larue. N i H, Aud. 
Ng Axe Ti Tiara, ri Eatver S Axa, 
Kal Aud Ta rp oor. E'ews bY Woo xr 4 
Ce yay Tiny Ti; junior vd p,, 
Tor00 tua; Onur ixYa'prro, Tacx: & aww. 
Tatra MNyw Tam Ta M ν,̊̃ los aigagols, 
ETigyers rde gr iv, uv Quins, S. 


: Thus tranſlated by the learned and ingenious Mr. Stan- 
Ye 


Op r XIII. 93 


ODz XXXIII. To Aries TinulLvus. 


Guan dry thine Eyes, and ceaſe to mourn, 
Think not too much on Glycera's Scorn: 
Let no complaining Songs proclaim, 
That She, regardleſs of her Vows, 
Her wanton Smiles beſtows 
Upon a later, and a meaner Flame. 


Fair Lycoris for Cyrus burns, 
She loves, but meets no kind Returns; 
Ill- natur'd Pholze Cyrus charms : 
But ſooner ſhall the Lambs agree 
With cruel Wolves, than She 
Shall take ſo baſe a Wanton in her Arms. 


Thus Venus ſports, the Rich, the Baſe, 
Unlike in Fortune, and in Face, 
To diſagreeing Love provokes ; 
When cruelly jocoſe 
She ties the fatal Nooſe, 
And binds Unequals to the brazen Yokes. 


This is the Fate that all muſt prove, 
The ſure Unhappineſs of Love; 
Whilſt fairer Virgins did adore 
And courted Me, I Myrtale woo'd 
As rough as Adria's Flood, 
That bends the Creeks of the Calabrian Shore. 
ODE 


Pan Echo lov'd; briſk Satyr ſhe admir'd ; | 
And beauteous Lyda's Charms briſk Satyr fir'd; 
As Eccho Pan, Satyr did Echo wound, 

And Lyda Satyrus; ſo Love went round : 

As each did Scorn for others Love return, 

So Juſtice paid their Love with others Scorn. 
Mark this, diſdainful Lover! would' thou be 
Belov'd of Thoſe thou lov'ſt? love who love Thee. 


13. Mclior Venus.) A kinder, a leſs cruel Miſtreſs ; as 
Ode 27, digne puer m liert. famma. Dac. 


15. Libertina.] One who had been a Slave, but was 
enfranchiſed 


204 Q. Hon aTirtFLaccrCan. Lib. 1. 


Ove XXXIV. | 


ARCUS-Deorum cultor, & infrequens, 
Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ 
Conſultus erro; nunc retrorſum 
Vela dare, atque iterare curſus 
Cogor relectos; namque Dieſpiter 5 
Igni coruſco nubila dividens 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos, volucremque currum; 
Quo bruta tellus, & vaga flumina, 
Quo Styx, & inviſi horrida Tænari 10 
Sedes, Atlanteũſque finis, 
Concutitur. 
Mutare, & inſignem attenuat Deus, 
Obſcura promens : hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum ſtridore acuto | 15 


Suſtulit, hic poſuiſſe gaudet. 


Valet ima ſummis 


ODE 


enfranckiſed, or made free. 
Fretis acrior Adriæ.] Thus of Himſelf, in the gth Ode 
of the Third Book. 


Et improbo 
Jracundior Adrid 


ODE XXXIV. 


The Commentatars are much divided about the Deſign 
and Intention of this Ode; whether the Poet hath made a 
ſincere Recantation of the Epicurean Philoſophy, or whe- 
ther he laughs at the Stoicks by a pretended Converſion to 
their Doctrine. The laſt Opinion is ſupported by the fol- 
lowing Reaſons. 

If Horace really abjured the Sea of Epicurus, it muſt 
have been in the laſt ten. Years of his Life, as appears by 
the fourth Epiſtle of the firſt Book; and as it was a fre- 
quent Argument againſt Atheiſts, that although Clouds are 
naturally the Cauſe of Thunder, yet it is ſometimes heard 
in a clear Sky, Horace muſt have early known an Inſtance 
of this kind of reaſoning as well as the Stoical Concluſion 
from it. But, beſides the Weakneſs of the Reaſon which 


he gives for changing his religious Principles, it is a little 


extraordinary that we ſhould not have any other the leaſt 
Proof of this Converſion in his whole Works. 

Verſ. 1. Parcus Deorum-culter.) The Epicureans only 
conformed to the outward Ceremonies of religious Worſhip, 
which they thought the Credulity of the People had eſta- 
bliſhed. This ſuperficial kind of Devotion, the Poet hath 

ex preſſed by the Word parca:. SAN. 
agnes.) There is in this Epithet a remarkable Beau- 
ty, which the Tranſlation hath endeavoured to preſerve, It 


TAI Op EZ or Horacz 


Op E XXXIV. 


Eſerter of their Shrines, I to the Gods 
Small Worſhip paid, while by vain Wiſdag 
led, 

I blindly err'd; but now I ſteer 

With ſhifted Sails, my backward Courſe, 
Compell'd; for Jeve, great Parent of the Day, 
Who frequent rends with livid Flame the Cloud 

Thro' Heaven's pure Azure lately drove 

His thund'ring Steeds, and winged Car: [ feſ 
The pond'rous Earth, the wand'ring Streams cu 
Infernal Styx, with hated Tænarus, 

And Atlas, thro* his utmoſt Bounds, 

Th' Almighty Shock. Yes, God can chang 
Low into high ; eclipſe the Proud, and clothe 
With Luſtre the Obſcure: With clam'rous Wing 

Hence reſtleis Fortune loves to ſnatch, 

Here joys to place the Diadem. 


ODI 


is a Metaphor taken from a Soldier who deſerts his Colom 
Infrequens appellabatur miles gui abeſt, abfuitye a Signi!. 
2. Inſamentis 1 A iſdem in the very Act of nw 
ning mad. According to the Stoics, the Syſtem of Epic 
rus was Folly and Madneſs : According to the Epicureast 
deſerved the Title of Wiſdom. Horace hath pleaſantly pt 
theſe two Words together, which ſeem naturally to deſm 
each other, and with an Equivocation, which keeps ® 
Reader in Suſpence, makes uſe of the Word Sajients, 
which either fignifies 1 ar or Philoſophy. An Epiem 
an may underſtand it in the firſt Senſe, and a Stoic in 
ſecond. 81 
4. Tterare curſus relefos.) This metaphorical Exprelin 
is taken from a Traveller who hath miſtaken one Rat 
for another, and returns immediately to the Spot tr 
whence his wandering began. Nelectos curſus iterart, B 


relegendo curſus iterare. 
Utque ope virginea nullis iterata priorum 
Janua uifficilis fils eft inventa relecto. 
Ovio, Mir 


Curſus reliFus is not Latin; Heinſius, Doctor Bentley a 
Mr. Sanadon aſſure us, that we may ſay curſam intermitif 
curſum definere, but never curſum relingucre; that it 5 


manner of | ing abſolutely prop and without Er 
ample; that If we receive the uſual Reading, ve ® 


obliged to prove that Horace had been once a Stoic, # 
had forſaken the Doctrines of that Philoſphy, to which 1 
now returns. 

5. Namgque Dieſpiter.) A Stoic might ſuppoſe, * ; 


Book I. 


Ov z XIV. 


Fugitive from Heaven and Prayer, 
I mock'd at all religious Fear, 
Deep-ſcienced in the mazy Lore 


« 


: Df mad Philoſophy ; but now 


oiſt Sail, and back my Voyage plow 
To that bleſt Harbour, which I left before. 


or lo! that awful heavenly Sire, 
Vho frequent cleaves the Clouds with Fire, 
Parent of Day, immortal Jove! 
ate through the floating Fields of Air, 
The Face of Heaven ſerene and fair, 
His thundering Steeds, and winged Chariot drove, 


hen, at the burſting of his Flames, 


he ponderous Earth, and vagrant Streams, 
Infernal Styx, the dire Abode 
Vf hatcful Tænarus profound, 

nd Atlas to his utmoſt Bound, 

Trembled beneath the Terrours of the God, 


he Hand of Jove can cruſh the Proud 


| on to the meaneſt of the Croud, 


And raife the loweſt in his ſtead ; 
ut rapid Fortune pulls him down, 
nd ſnatches his imperial Crown, 
To place, not fix it on another's Head. 
| ODE 


5 the Strength of his Conviction, which furniſhed the Po- 
with Images ſo noble, with Cadences ſo pompous, and 
xpreſſions ſo animated. And yet the Weakneſs of the fin- 
e Reaſon, which he gives for his Converſion, may juſtl 
lake us ſuſpeR that He hath raiſed theſe Strophes with ſo 


u Magnifcence, only to impoſe upon the Stoics by an 
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_- —— of his Epicurean Errours. P 
1-jpiter fignifies Diet pater, as Jupiter is or Jovi 
ter, and Marſpiter for Alas, La my 7 
7. P lerumque, per purum. F. who was formerly an Epi- 
an, am nw obliged to confeſs the Bring of 4 God; 
lately heard the Thunder rolling in a clear, unclouded Shy, 
3 uſually, plerumque, proceeds from natural Cauſe 
en the Firmament is covered with Clouds. By placing a 
omma after plerumque the Senſe and Connexion are plain. 
BaxGcivus. BENr. 


hs 5 equos, wolucremque currum.) Pindar, agreeable 


e Idea, calls Jupiter the Sovereign Director, or 


Ov z XXXIV. 


Ov x XXIV. 


That but ſeldom did adore, 

I That no God but Pleaſure knew, 
Whilſt mad Philoſophy did blind, 
And Epicurus foo'd my Mind; 
Muſt keep that impious Courſe no more; 
But turn my Sails and fteer anew. 


For angry Jeve with mighty Force, 
Whilſt all the Skies were bright and clear, 
Shot thro' the Heav'n with pointed Flame, 
And ſhook the Univerſal Frame ; 

He lately drove his thund'ring Horſe 

And flaming Chariot thro the Air. 


This ſhook the Earth and wand'ring Streams, 
This Noiſe diſturb'd the quiet Dead ; 

Thro' muddy Styx, thro' All beneath, 

And thro' the ſhady Walks of Death 

Quick Light'ning ſhot unuſual Beams; 

The Ghoſts beheld the Light, and fled. 


He brings the moſt Obſcure to Light, 


And robs the Glorious of a Crown ; 
Now tumbles down the mighty Proud, 
And makes them know there is a God ; 
Now kicks the Lofty into Night, 

And ſeats the Peaſant in a Throne. 


Charioteer of the unwearied « footed Thunder. 
EAtzTnp uTeglate Bporras 

A'xapuarrimodeg 

Ze. Olymp. 4. 
to. Styx.) A Fountain in Arcadia, whoſe Waters were 
of a poiſonous, deadly Quality ; or, according to Servius, 
a Lake near Syene in the Part of Zgypt, over which 
the nei 2 uſed to ferry their Dead. Thence 

feigned to be a River of Hell. 

T xnari. ) Txnarus Laconiæ promentorium eft, circa finem 
Maleæ, ubi inferorum dicitur efſe deſcenſus. SERvVIUS. 
11. Atlanteuſque finis.) The utmoſt Extent of Mount 
Atlas, in the fartheſt Part of Africa. FE SY Dac: 
12. Valet ima ſummis. ) The Poet here throws off the 
Maſk of Stoiciſm, and appears an open, undiſguiſed Epi- 
CUurean 


90 Q. HonaTiiFLacct Cann Lib, 1. 


Op XXXV. Ad FoR TUN Au. 


Diva, gratum quæ regis Antium, 
Præſens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos: 
Te pauper ambit ſollicita prece L 
Ruris colonus: te dominam æquoris, 
Quicumque Bithyna laceſſit 
Carpathium pelagus carina : 
Te Dacus aſper, te profugi Scythe, 
Urbeſque, gentẽſque, & Latium ferox, 10 
Regimque matres barbarorum, & 
Purpurei metuunt tyranni: 
Injurioſo ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam; neu populus fremens 
Ad arma ceſſantes, ad arma | 15 
Concitet, imperiũmque frangat. 
Te ſemper anteit ſæva Neceſſitas, | 
Clavos trabales, & cuneos manu 
_ * Geftans aheni; nec ſeverus 
Uncus abeſt, liquidimve plumbum. . 20 
| Te 


n. He acknowledges the Being of the Gods, and 
-owns their Power, but, for fear of giving too much 'Trou- 
ble to their Indolence, He abandons all Events to Fortune, 
whoſe good Pleaſure and ſovereign Authority govern all 
things here below. Dac. San. 

14. Obſcura.) The Critics agree that Horace, in Purity 
of Style, ſhould have written cb/curum after in/ignem. Doc- 
tor Bentley reads in,, and Mr. Sanadon thinks it one of 
the happieſt Corrections in Mr. Cuningham, that he hath 
ſet infignia in grammatical Oppoſition to eb/eura. If the 
Reader approve of this laſt Correction, we muſt allow the 
poetical Licence of making in/ignia three Syllables, of which 
there are ſeveral Inſtances in the Poets. 

15. Cum ftridore acute.) Alluding to the Sound of For- 
tyne's bobs. in her rapid Flight. Thus in the 2gth Ode 
of the Third Book, $7 celeres quatit pennas. 


ODE XXXV. 


The Subject of this Ode is perfectly noble, well - deſign- 
ed, and well executed. The Verſification is flowing and 
harmonious, the Expreſſion bold and ſublime. 

In the Year 719 Auguſtus was on his March to Britain, 
Hut was recalled by a Revolt of the Dalmatians, In 727, 


ſerved, He was determined to make the Britons feel tt 


Tus Oboe or Honracy 


OoE XXXV. To Fok TUuNEg. 


Oddeſs, whoſe ſov* reign Sway fair Antium own, 
Still preſent, or, from low Eſtate t exalt 
Some favour'd Mortal, or to turn 
Proud Triumphs into Funerals ; 
Thee the poor Farmer courts with anxious Prayer; 
To Thee, the Ocean's Queen, He trembling bend 
Who tempts, in a Bithynian Bark, 
The Rage of the Carpathian Main : 
Thee the rough Dacian, Scythia's wand'ring Tribe, 
Cities, and Nations, Latium's martial Sons, 
The Mothers of barbarian Kings, 
And Tyrants rob'd in Purple fear ; 
Left the firm Column of their State thou ſpurn 
With Heel injurious, and to Arms ſhould'ſt rouzx 
The madding Croud, to fright ſoft Peace, 
And lay their Glories in the Duſt, 
Still in thy Van inexorable Fate | 
Stalks awful, graſping in her brazen Hand 
Her Wedges, and her beam-like Nails, 


The tort'ring Hook, and liquid Lead. 
The 


having ended the Civil Wars by the Defeat of Anthony, 
He again reſolved to turn his Arms againſt that Iſland, bi 
was fatisfied with an Embaſſy from thence, and a Promi 
of Obedience to any Conditions, which he pleaſed to . 

ſe upon Them. Theſe Conditions being not well & 


Effects of his Diſpleaſure, yet was again obliged to empio 
the Forces of the Republic in ſuppreſſing an Inſurrection d 
the Salaſſi, Cantabri and Aſturij. 824 

It is indifferent upon which of theſe Occaſions this O 
was written, and it is impoſſible to determine with any Er. 
actneſs. 

Verſ. 1. Antium. ] The Capital of the Volſcians, wa! 
Maritime City, about a Day's Journey from Rome, as 
ſituated near the Spot where, Neptunium was afterwas 
built, now called Nettunio. It was famous for the Wa 
ſhip of the Goddeſs Fortune, who had a magnificent Te 
ple there, and was the Tutelary Deity of the Place. 

2. Praſens, ] This Word, as Mr. Dacier ovſerves, 
of a much ſtronger Signification than potens ; importing 
only the Pozwer of Fortune, but the infantaneous Efe8 , 
that Power. : 

6. Te denundh 
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Oddeſs, whom Antium, beauteous Town, obeys, 
Whoſe various Will, with inſtant Power can 
| raiſe 
Frail Mortals from the Depths of cold Deſpair, 
Or change proud. Triumphs to the funeral Tear ; 


Thee the poor Farmer, who with ceaſeleſs Pain 
Labours the Soil; Thee, Miſtreſs of the Main, 
The Sailor, he witls fearlels Spirit dare 
The riſing Storm, yet courts with anxious Prayers: 


Thee the rough Dacian, Thee the vagrant Band 
Of Field- born Scythians, Latium's warlike Land, 
Cities and Nations, Mother - Queens revere, 

And purple Tyranny beholds with Fear. 


Nor in thy Rage, with Foot deſtructive, ſpurn 
This ſtanding Pillar, and its Strength o'erturn ; 
Nor let the Nations riſe in bold Uproar, 
From Peace ariſe, to break th' imperial Power. 


With ſolemn Pace and firm, in awful State 
Before Thee ſtalks inexorable Fate, | 
And graſps impaling Nails, and Wedges. dread, 
The Hook tormentous, and the melted Lead: 


6. Te dominam aquoris. ] Thus Pindar attributes to For- 
tune not only the Conduct of Ships on the Sea, but alſo the 
Event of all Wars and Counſels on Land. 

Tir yap i mwry xVC:pravlas Joat 

Nat, i gigow Te N - mores, 

Kayora: f . Olymp. 12. 
„The Ancients, to expreſs this Dominion of Fortune over 
Navigion and Commerce, repreſented her with a Rudder. 

9. Dacus. ] The Country of the Daci comprehended 

that Tract which is now divided into Tranſylvania, Wa- 
lachia, and Moldavia. 

Profugi Scythe. ] 


Campeſires mcliàs Seythes | 
( Quorum plauſtra daga rite trabunt domos. ) 

Lib. 3. Ode 24. 

13. Iijurigſo.] Theſe two Strophes will a in a ve- 
1 Aren Senſe according to Ne . 
* we make a full Stop at met uumt, the firſt Strophe can on- 
ö expreſs the Fears with which Kings and Nations regard 
lie Power of Fortune; and the ſecond will be turned into 


Thee 


lar King, Nation, and 9 But, beſides that it would 
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Oy E-XXXYV, To For.T UNE, ' 
REAT Goddeſs, Antium's Guardian Pow'r, 
Whoſe Force is ſtrong and quick to raiſe 
The Loweſt to the higheſt Place; | 
Or with a wond'rous Fall 
To bring the Haughty lower ; 
And turn proud Triumphs to a F uneral. 


The labouring Swain thy Aid implores, 
His Pray'rs are mixt of Fear and Hope, 
On Thee depending for his Crop; 

The Merchants Thee confeſs, 
When far remov'd from Shores, 
And bow to Thee the Miſtreſs of (the Seas. 


To Thee their Vows rough Germans pay, 
To Thee the wand'ring Scythians bend, 
Thee mighty Rome proclaims a Friend: 
And for their Tyrant Sons 
The barbarous Mothers pray 


To Thee, the greateſt Guardian of their Thrones : 


They bend, They vow, and ſtill They fear 
Left You ſhould kick their Empire down, 
And cloud the Glory of their Crown; 
They fear that You would raiſe 
The lazy Crowd to War, 


And break their Empire, or confine their Praiſe. . 


Neceflity ſtill ſtalks before, 
And leads the Way with pois*nous Breath, 
And all the Inftruments of Death; 
Sharp Swords, and Wheels, and Racks, 
That flow with putrid Gore, 
Her brazen Hand to fright the Nations ſhakes. 
| | Sure 


a Prayer for the Roman State, which is naturally repreſerit- 
ed by a Column, raiſed and ſtrengthened by the Victories 

of Auguſtus, yet liable to be ſhaken and overturned by Re- 
volts and Inſurrections in the Abſence of that Prince. If 
we read the Paſſage with the uſual Pointing, the Word me- 
tuunt muſt refer to the Column and Empire of each particu- 


be- 
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Te ſpes, & albo rara fides colit 
Velata panno; nec comitem abnegat, 
- Utcumque mutata potentes 
Veſte domos inimica linqus. 
At vulgus infidum, & meretrix retro 25 
Perjura cedit : diffugiunt cadis 
Cum fæce ſiccatis amici, 
Ferre jugum pariter doloſi. 
Serves iturum Cæſarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannos, & juvenum recens 30 
Examen, Eois timendum 
Partibus, Ocean6que rubro. 
Eheu ! cicatricum & ſceleris pudet, 
Fratrimque. Quid nos dura refugimus. 
tas? Quid intactum nefaſti 35 
Liquimus? Unde manum juventus 
Metu Deorum continuit ? Quibus 
Pepercit aris? O utinam nova 
Incude diflingas retuſum in | 
Maſſagetas, Arabaſque ferrum. 20 


ODE 
be more el Horatian Latin, to ſay metuunt ne proru- 


as, rather than metuunt' te, ne proruas, it ſeems to have 
ſome Hardneſs in the Expreſſion, if we apply the ſtanding 
Pillar to ſo many different 8 to the va- 
grant Scythians, who can very h be faid to fear that 
the Nations ſhould riſe to break their ire. 

If the Tranſlator could have ventured ſo bold an Altera- 
tion, he would have printed this Strophe after Partibus, 
Oceanogue rubro. We ihould then have the Character and 
Deſcription of Fortune in one, unbroken Length, and each 
Strophe would begin with fome new Inſtance of her Pow- 
er. The Prayer to the Goddeſs would then be regularly 
continued, and end very happily with a Petition for. con- 
firming the Grandeur of the Roman State, and its Pre- 
ſervation. from any future Inſurrections of the Nations, 
which ſhe had ſubdued, and which were now at Peace, ad 
arma ceſſantes. 

This laſt Reflexion would more particularly introduce 
the Remembrance of the Civil War, the Miſeries and Crimes 


Which it produced, and the Prayer which concludes the 
Ode 


But was the Strophe in Queſtion to be introduced where 


this Gentleman would have it, after Partibus, Oceanogue 
--rubre, and to be conſidered as a Continuation of the Prayer 


to F 8 r, the Grandeur of the Roman State, 
I am afraid there would be leſs Difference ( except in Words 


only) between this and the Petition contain'd in the preced- 
ing Strophe, than can well be reconciled to the uſual Deli- 
cacy and Correctneſs of our Author, In that Strophe he 
prays for the Preſervation of Auguſtus, and the Army a- 


I” — — 


Thee Hope attends, and white-rob'd Faith, how ray! 
Thy Train deſerts not, when, in angry Mood, 
And Garb of Wretchedneſs, you fly 
The Palace of the falling Great. 
But the falſe Vulgar, and the perjur'd Miſs, 
Withaut a Bluſh fall off; and that light Croud 
Who Friendſhip's Yoke, the Caſk once drain 
With recreant Neck, refuſe to ſhare. 
Preſerve great Cæſar, bound for Earth's Extreme 
Againſt the Britains; and that Vouthful Swarm, 
Whoſe waving Banners th' Eaftern Realms, 
Already, and the Red- Sea awe. | x 
Alas, it ſhames us of. our guilty Scars, 
And flaughter'd Brethren ! what have we not dar! 
An Iron Age | or, what refus'd- 
To violate? From what with-held, 
Thro' Rev'rence of the Gods, our impious Hand! 
What Altar ſpar d? Oh, that our blunted Steel 
Thou would'ſt, th' Arabian to chaſtize, 
And the proud Maſſagete, reforge | 
ODE 


bout to march under his Conduct; what elſe would a Pe: 
ſon, who ſo perfectly knew to make his Court, repreſat 
as that Column on which the Glory and Happineſs of te 
— d * The jans, it is true, were 1 
grant People; but then they were a brave independent Fu. 
ple, md” mo doubt, as jealous to —_— the Pillar d 
their particular Conſtitution as any Nation whatever. It 
_ the — ere of a Column, or ſtanding Pillar, r * 

ent flouriſhing, or independent Condition of ay 
yang or State, ;oL uſed,, long before our Author, U 
Ennius, and is, by no means, uncommon among the u. 
cient Poets. 

17. Sv Neceffitas. ] Mr. Dacier imagines that the 
Lines are a Deſcription of a Picture in Antium, or rather ef 
ane drawn by the Hand of the Poet, whom he doth 1 
doubt to have been an excellent Painter. The Conjectur 
is indeed a Compliment to our favourite Author, yet a K. 
tle difficult of Proof. us 

That not only the Portrait in theſe Lines, but, in a Mat 
ner, all the Deſcriptions of this Kind, to be met with k 
the ancient Poets, were really copy'd by them from {ua 
Repreſentations of their fabulous Deities, or Heroes, ® 
they found in their Temples, will ſcarce be doubted by 2 
who have compared thoſe Deſcriptions with the genus 
Remains of 4 proper for the Purpoſe: But dt 
Mr. Dacier imagin'd Horace to have been either an exc) 
lent Painter or Statuary, in any other than his Poetical Cr 
pacity, is a Miſtake, occaſion d, no Doubt, by too ſup® 
cial a Confideration of the Words of that learned 4 


wry 
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Thee Hope, and Honour, now-alas | how rare, 
With White enrob'd, attend with duteous Care, 
When, from the Palace of the Great, you fly 
In angry Mood, and Garb of Miſery. - ; 

Not ſuch the Croud of light Companions prove, 
Nor the falſe Miſtreſs of a wanton Love, 


Faithleſs who wait the loweſt Dregs to drain, 
Nor Friendſhip's equal Yoke with Strength ſuſtain. 


Propitious guard the Prince who bold explores 
His ventrous Way to fartheſt Britain's Shores ; 
Our new-rais'd Troops be thy peculiar Care, 
Who dreadful to the Eaſt our Banners bear. 


Alas ! the ſhameleſs Scars | the guilty Deeds, 
When by a Brother's Hand a Brother bleeds ! 
What Crimes have we, an iron Age, not dar'd ? 
Through Reverence of Gods, what Altar ſpar'd ? 


Oh that our Swords, with civil Gore diſtain'd, 
And in the Sight of Gods and Men prophan'd----- 
Oh forge again, dread Queen, the tempcr'd Steel, 
And let our Focs the pointed Vengeance 'fecl. 

ODE 


which we have therefore ſubjoin'd, for the Amuſement of 
the Reader. C' Ia D-ſcription cu tableau de la Fortune 
qui etcit à Antium ; ou peut « ftre gui Oeft un tableau de la 

=p Herace, & je doute qu il y cit un miilliur Peintre de 
on terps. 

The Retinue of Fortune is well choſen. Neceſſity goes 
before Her, becauſe there is nothing capable of reſiſting her 
Power. Hope is made her Companion, becauſe Fortune is 
the Refuge of the Miſerable, and Fidelity never leaves Her, 
becauſe a true Friend is equally conſtant to bad, as to good 
Fortune, S Ax. 

18. Caves trabales. ] Thus Virgil, trabale telum; and 
Statius, hole trabalis. Horace, eliewhere, calls theſe Nails 
adamantine ; 


Si figit adamantinos | 
Summis werticibus dira Neceſſita 


Caves. Lib. 3. Ode 24. 

They ſeem, together with the other Implements menti- 
on'd here, to ut into the Hands of Neceſlity, or Fate, 
* lignify, That it is She which ſubdues all Things to For- 
if the 5 that, by her Means, all Men are faſtned, or, 
Goda — may be allow'd, nai/'d, as it were, to that 
bedel. Arnobius, argaing with the Adverſaries of Chriſ- 
-ap Aa the Doftrine of the Immortality of the Soul; 
mm non ones pro illarum geritis incolumitatibus curas ? 


nn quid witiis omnibur, & cupiditatibus abſtinetir, metas ill 


OD MXN. 99 
Sure Hope, and Friendſhip cloath'd in White 
Attend on Thee, they ftill remain 
The chiefeſt Glories of thy Train; 
Tho' You enrag'd retreat, 
And with a haſty Flight, 
Thy Garment chang'd, forſake the falling Great. 


But the baſe Crowd, the perjur'd Whore, 
And when the Caſks of Wine are dry, 
The falſe Pretenders quickly fly ; 
They all refuſe to bend 
With the declining Poor, 
And take the heavy Yoke to eaſe their Friend. 


Preſerve great Cæſar, Ceſar leads 
To diſtant Britain, guide his Fate, 
And keep the Glory of our State, 
The Youth that muſt infeſt 
With Arms the haughty Medes ; 
And ſcatter Fears and Slavery thro* the Eaſt, 


I bluſh at the diſhoneſt Show, 
I die to ſee the Wounds and Scars, 
Thoſe Glories of our Civil Wars ; 
What Sins, a curſed Age, 
Were we afraid to do, 
And what hath *ſcap'd the Fury of our Rage! 


What Dread of Heav'n, or Fears of Hell 
Could ſtop the impious daring Hand ? 
And was not ev'ry Shrine prophan'd ! 
Oh would'ſt Thou quickly whet 
Our impious blunted Steel, 
To fight the bold Arabian, and the Gere. 
ODE 


wos habet, ne, welut trabalibus clavis affixi, corporibus br 
reatis. Adverſ. Gent. Lib. 2. Again upbraiding them 
with their helpleſs Gods, whoſe Statues they were forced 
to ſecure from of falling; Subſcudibus, & catenit, 
wncis, atque anſulis retentori, intergue omnes finus, commiſſu- 
rarumgue juncturas plumbum ire ſulfuſum. Lu 
miſerins his eſſe, aut quid infelicius poterit, quam f6 eos in ba- 
ita wnci retinent, & 3 vinctiones? 2 Lib. 4 
19. Severus. } Perhaps, alluding to the made . 
vit dt to dag Criminals under Condemnation, to the ap- 
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Op 


T thure, & fidibus juvat 
Placare, & vituli ſanguine debito 

Cuſtodes Numidæ Deos; f 

Qui nunc, Heſperia ſoſpes ab-ultima, _ 
Caris multa ſodalibus, 5 ene 

Nulli plura tamen dividit oſcula, 
Quam dulci Lamiæ, memor 

Actæ non alio rege puertiz, © | 
Mutatzque ſimul togæ. 


= - 


Creſſa ne careat pulchra dies nota ; : .- LOA 
Neu promptæ modus amphoræ, 


Neu morem in Salium ſit requies pedum ; 
Neu multi Damalis meri 
Baſſum Threicia vincat amyſtide; 
Neu deſint epulis roſæ, | | 15 
Neu vivax apium, fleu breve lillum. 
Omnes in Damalin putres 
Deponent oculos ; nec. Damalis novo 
Divelletur adultcro, | 
Laſcivis hedcris ambitioſior. 20 
| „5E 
pointed Puniſhment. | 
22. Nec comitcm wn ww. This Paſſage hath ſome Dif- 


Keulty. Forture never leaves any Perſon ; When ſhe is fa- 


vourable, the Poet repreſents Her under the Idea of a Wo- 
man finely dreſſed, who fills her Houſe with Happineſs and 
Abundance ; but when ſhe changes her Temper, ſhe is re- 
eſented as changing her Dreſs, and leaving the Houſe to 
Deſtruction and Miſery, Thus ſhe ſtill continues a Compa- 

nion, even to Thoſe whom ſhe hath rendered miſerable. 
D a c. 

This ſcems to be rather a literal Conſtruction of the Words, 
than the poetical 2 of the Author, who by Fortunes 
changing her Dreſs, alludes to the Habits of Mourning 
worn by People in Affliction. 

26. Diffugiunt cadis. ] This Image, taken from the Lees 
of Wine, hath ſomething extremely below the Dignity of 
this Ode; and however beautiful the next Idea may be, in 
which a falſe Friend is ſaid to refuſe to bear the: Yoke of 
Life, yet there ſeems to be ſomething 2 joining two 
Compariſons together ſo very different in kind. The beſt 


Latin Authors, eſpecially the Poets, are but too careleſs in 


this reſpect. Multi guum initium a tempeſtate ſumſerint, in- 
cendio aut ruina finiunt. QUIN. Dac. Sax. 


28. Ferre jugum pariter dolofe. 14 Metaphor taken from 


' Yok'd Oxen. Thus Pindar; 


* * 
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Ich Incenſe, with the Lyre's harmonious Pra, 
And with my Victim's promis d Blood, 


"= 


Grateful I will the Guardian Gods adore, 


That make my, Numida their Care; Friend 

Who, ſafe return'd from Spain, now mongſt hi 
His num'rous fond Embrace divides ; 

To no one more than his lov'd Lamia, 
How They beneath one Regent grew 

Still mindful, and at once their Youthful Robe 
For Manhood chang d. O mark with White 

The happy Day! Let Wine unmeaſur'd flow; 
Nor reſt your Feet from Salian Bounds: 

Nor let fair Damalis, of jovial Fame, 
At Thracian Bumpers Boſſus beat. 

The Roſe it's Bloom, and let wreath'd Parſley bring 
It's living Verdure to the Feaſt, . 

With ſhort-liv'd Lillics join'd.. Their gloating Eya 
On Damalis They all will roll; 

While She, ambitious. as the Ivy, twines 
Inſep'rate from her new Gallant, 

| ODE 


ne & & wow Tired fed, 
Kapdre pwilarharCans Nem. Od. ie. 
When Fortune frowns,- how Few will bear, 

Wich equal Voke, thy 'I oils to ſhare ! 

31. £Eois timemdum-:] In the End of the Year 727, Ela 
Gallus marched with an Army to ſucceed Cornelius in tht 
Government of Ægypt, and as he wanted a Fleet for bs 
Expedition againſt the Arabians, He ordered a Number d 
Ships to be built in the Ports of the Red Sea. As tha AF 
my alarmed all thie Countries of the Eaſt, ſo the Komats 
had the greateſt Expectations that it would revenge all tht 
Inſults which the Republic had received from the Parthians 

There are a great many wiſe Conjectures which attempt 
to account for the Name of the Red Sea, and probably thoi 
of the greateſt ing have the leaſt Truth. Thus of tie 
white Sea, the blue Sea, the black Sea, the Sea, Ce 
where Chance or Fancy, or ſome particular Event hath 
duced theſe Names, which have furniſhed ſuch ab 
Matter of Erudition to Critics. San 

33. Ebtu cicatricum.] The Poet very artfully lame B 
the Calamities of the Civil War, from which Auguſtus ba 
relieved the 5 and to Which it might 2 ; 

expoſed by bis Abfence 16 
1 38. O utinan 
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OD XXXVI- 
x7 1T H Incenſe heap the facred Fire, 


And ſtrike with bolder Hand the willing Lyre 3 


Now let the promis'd Victim's Blood 

ur grateful to the Gods its purple Flood; 

Thoſe guardian Gods from fartheſt Spain, 
cious who ſend our Numida again. | 

A thouſand Kiſſes now He gives, 

thouſand welcome Kiſſes He receives; 


Sr XVI. 


Obo XXXVL-+ 


| I'S pious Duty now to praiſe 


With Incenſe, Songs and ſacred Lays, - 
And with a promis d Heifer's Blood, © 
My Numida's kind Guardian God!: 
Who ſafely now return'd again 
From the remoteſt Parts of Spain, 
To thronging Friends on every Side 
A Thouſand Kiſſes does divide; 


But deareſt Lamia moſt receives, 
And takes as gladly as he gives: 
Their equal Love at School began, 
Both the ſame Race of Virtue ran; 
And Both at once grew up to Man: 

Be every Head with Garlands crown'd, 
And let the flowing Bowl go round: 
Let fading Lillies and the Roſe 
Their Beauty and their Smells: diſcloſe, 
Let long-liv'd Parſly grace the Feaſt, 
And gently cool the heated Gueſt : 

Then all on beauteous Damalis 
Shall loſe their gloating wanton Eyes; 
But her no Charms no Nods ſhall* move, 
And none divide Her from her Love; 

She ſhall embrace her young Gallant 
As. twining Ivy claſps the growing Plant. 


But Lamia moſt his Friendſhip proves, 

mia with Tenderneſs and Truth he loves. 

At School their youthful Love began, 

d by the ſame Degrees they roſe to Man. 

With happieſt Marks the Day ſhall ſhine, 

or ſhall it want th' abundant Joy of Wine; 

Like Salian Prieſts the Dance we'll lead, 

d many a mazy Meaſure ceaſeleſs tread. 

Now let the Thracian Goblet foam, 

br Baſſus, in the breathleſs Draught o'ercome, 

Shall tamely yield his boaſted Name 

d Damalis of very drunken Fame: 

Here let the Roſe and Lilly ſhed 

cir ſhort-liv'd Bloom; let wreathing Parſley ſpread 

Its living Verdure o'er the Feaſt, 3 

jd crown with mingled Sweets the raptur'd Gueſt : 

On Damalis each amorous' Boy 

anton ſhall gaze with Eyes that flow with Joy, 

While ſhe, as curls the Tvy- Plant, * | 

all- twine lux round her new Gallant. — — uk U N So * _— 
ODE wheh they 28 Dac- 

4. Hiſperia ab ultima. ) All the Weſt of Europe was for- 
called Heſperia. Italy, Heſperia proxima ; or, only 
ia: Spain, Heſperia ultima. Dac, 


. Dividit eſcula.] See the Remarks on Ode 15. 
7. Lamize.) The ſame mentioned Ode 26. 


ODE 


38. O utinam, ) [Horace to Fortune, that ſhe would 7, 
ge again the Swords, which had been ſtained with the 
dod of Romans in the Civil War, that might be ufe- 


e —— er the * F — 9. Mutateque fimul tg] The Greeks and Latins called 
jetts.of Hatred and Averſion to-the lood, | ; the Tutors of their Chil en Kings, or Governours, At the 
| Gods. Age of ſeventeen their Vouth put on the Toga, and were 
ODE XXXVI. no longer under a Tutor's Power. . The Toga was a. large 
It is probable that this Od . . | Mantle, worn over the Tunica, and different in Len 
ben Nanda val Wie. Aue EO d N 0 Colour, and Ornaments according to the Fortune or Profel- 
kin; and we may j:dge with how much Tenderneſs Ho- ſion of the Wearer. | SAN. 
> loved his Fricads, when he celebrated their Return 10. Creſ ne carcat.] As Chalk was found in reat A- 
th Sacrifices, Songs, and Dances. Sax. bundance in Crete, the Ancieuts uſed to fay proverbiall,, 4 


erl. 2. P lacarc.] Although Numida was returned, yet. Cretan 


: KK . 


T202Q HorarrrFracciCana Lib. 1. 


ODE XXXVII Ad SOPALES. 


UNC eſt bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulſanda tellus ; nunc Saliaribus 
Ornare pulvinar Deorum 
Tempus erat, dapibus, ſodales. 
Antehac nefas depromere Czcubum _ 5 
Cellis avitis, dum Capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas, 

Funus & imperio parabat, 
Contaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo virorum; quidlibet impotens 

Sperare, fortunaque dulci 
Ebria ; ſed minuit furorem 
Vix una ſoſpes navis ab ignibus ; 
Mentẽmque lymphatam Mareotico 
Redegit in veros timores 
Cæſar, ab Italia volantem 


10 


pw 
Remis 


| Cretan Mark, for any Mark of Joy and Happineſs ; on the 
_ their unlucky Days were ſaid to be marked with 


Creta, an carbone notandi Hor. 
Ma prius Cretã, mox hac carbone netafli. Perl. 
; LamMs. 


13. Morem in Salim.) The Salii were the Preiſts of 
Mars, who mays the Ancilia, or holy Shields, in Proceſ- 
non, ſinging and dancing. 

13. Multi Damalis meri.) The ancient Romans had ſuch 
an Abhorrence of a Woman's drinking to Exceſs, that the 
Laws of the twelve Tables permitted an Huſband to puniſh 
his, Wife with Death, who was guilty of that Crime. L- 


oregs temulentam marito puniend; occidendive jus poteflaſque 
0. AN, 
Torrentius thinks that Damalis intended, ut mulzerum - 


mog, to ſpare her Lover Numida in this Drinking Ma- 
and that therefore the Challenge is formed between her and 
—_ who is encouraged to attack this Miſtreſs of the 


14. Threicis amyſtide.) This Term is Greek, and figni- 
hes a Cuſtom among the Thracians of drinking. a certain 
Meaſure of Wine, without cloſing the Lips or — 

| MB 


16. Fivax afium.) A, kind of wild Parſley, of a beauti- 
ful Vexdure, Which preſerves it's Freſhneſs a long Time, 
from whence the Poet calls it vivax. - San, 

17. Patres ecules. ) The Eye by Exceſs of Wine is looſe 
and flowing, or almoſt diſſolved and broken. As Love has 
the ſame Effect, Anacreon defires a Painter to draw the 
Eyes of his Miſtreſs, like thoſe of Venus, fowing in Moi/- 
tare, MA off in Venerem putris, Perl, Tornzs, 


ject of the public Joy. 


Taz Orgs of Hoa 


Op XVII. To his ComPaniox, 


n and with ligy 
Foot er 4 id 
Beat fearleſs the glad Earth; for the juſt Gods 

Now: haſte the ſacred Couch t' adorn, 

And Satian Banquets grateful ſpread. 
Sooner t have loos'd the rich Cæcubian Flood 
Our Fathers preſs'd were impious, while the Que 

Mad Ruin for the Capitol, 

And th' Empire's Obſequy prepar'd ; 
Swiſt-pouring to the Prey, already graſp'd 
By her intemp'rate Hope, a tainted Train 

Mankind's Reproach; and with Succeſs 

Inebriate; but ſoon one Ship, | 
Scarce reſcu'd from the Flames, her Fury cools; 
And all her Viſions to real Terrours yield, 

Each Mareotic Fume diſpers'd, 

When Cæſar, with impelling Oar, | 

| Her 
18. Neue Adultero.) See Remark g. Ode 33. 
19. 4mbitiofior. ) 
Arfius atque eders procera aftringitur ilex, 
Leutis adhearens brachiis. Epod. 15 
ODE XXXVII. 


The Death of Cleopatra put an end to the War between 
Octavius and Anthony. Horace compoſed fix Odes upon 
this Subject, and although this be the laſt, yet it is not the 
leaſt beautiful; for, as 15 the Succeſs of vius had gives 
him new Strength, the Poet and Hero are equally trum 

+ The Character of Cleopatra is perfectly finiſhed, 
and her Death repreſented in very natural d lively Coloun, 
All her Paſſrons are in violent Motient!\her Ambition s 
Drunkenneſs; her Love is Madneſs; al f her Courage 5 
Defpair ; while the Soul of the Poet ſee ; to be ati 
with all her Tranſports, which break fort into a Grandew 
of Figures, ak an Energy af 


eſſion. 

B ˙ Ode (as in all the others which 
were written on the Subject of the Civil Wars) a conftai 
Tenderneſs and Care for the Perſon of Anthony. He raiſed 
the whole Eaſt in Arms againſt Octavius, and his Death 
had now deliver'd that Prince from a dangerous Rival, and 

t an end to a War, which had laid waſte the Republe 
. Years: Yet all the Indignation of the Poet fall 
upon Cleopatra, and her Death alone is pro 


of Sentiments, a 


as an Ob- 
ORR, SAM 
Beſides the ential Reaſons of not offending the Par 
of Anthony, which muſt have been ſtill very powerful i 
Rome, Horace might poſſibly have known that von 


"Book L T 


oo XXVII. To bis Compantons, 
OW let the Bowl with Wine be crown'd, 
N Now lighter dance the mazy Round; 
And let the ſacred Couch be ftor'd. 
With the rich Dainties of a Salian Board. 


Sooner to draw the mellow'd Wine, 
preſt from the rich Cæcubian Vine, 
Were impious Mirth; while yet elate 
The Queen breath d Ruin to the Roman State, 


Surrounded by 2 tainted Train 
Of Men effeminate, obſcene, 

She rav'd of Empire nothing leſs- 
Vaſt in her Hopes, and giddy with Succeſs. 


But hardly reſcued from the Flames, 

One lonely Ship her Fury tames 3 

While Cæſar, with impelling Oar, 
Purſu'd her flying from the Latian Shore: 


Her, with Egyptian Wine inſpir'd, 
With the full Draught to Madneſs fir d, 
Auguſtus ſober'd into Tears, 
And turn'd her Viſtons into real Fears. 
| As 


Roman, and was too to inſult his ion after 
— generous Reputation 


o XXAVMIL. 03 


Oos XXXVIL To bis Courantions 
Norra 


And drink, and frolick alk the Day 3 
'Tis Time, my Friends, to banifh Care ; 
And coſtly Feaſts 
With thankful Hearts prepare 


In hallow'd Shrines, and make the Gods your Gueſts : 


*T was Treaſon once to ſport a Flaſk, 

And Sin to pierce the noble Caſk, 

Whilſt Nought but boading Fears were ſeen 
For Ills to come, 


When Agypt's haughty Queen, 


With wither'd Eunuchs, threaten'd mighty Rime : 


A Woman vain, whoſe Hopes could riſe 
To ſuch Impoſſibilities ! | 
A Woman drunk with ſweet Succeſs ; 
Whom ſmiling Fate 
Had brought to dare no leſs 


Than Cæſar's Fortune, and the Roman State. 


But ſoon her Pride to Fears retir'd, 
When all her Ships were ſunk. or fir d; 
And real Dread poſſeſs d her Mind, 
When Cæſar's Oars - 
Did preſs ſo cloſe. behind, 


Verf. 1. Nunc eff bibendum. } Inſtead of loſing himſelf And bore his Navy ta the frighted Shores; 


m puerile Deſcriptions of the public Joy, the Poet paſſeth 


at once to the Cauſes from whence it roſe. 'The boundleſs . 


Projects of Cleo 
the whole Em 


; thoſe Alarms which ſhe cauſed thro" 
e; the Ruin of her Fortune, and the me- 
lancholly C phe of her Death, are the Objects which 
— Se. U our Attention. 2 
2. Nunc Saliaribus. n any Event advantageous to 
the State, the Romans 2 — public Prayers in the Tem- 
pa, and — Gods 5 Banquets of the Mag- 
nce. 22 of Horace is 
the Ornaments of the E — 
the Gods, but the Profit belonged to their Prieſts. 84 u. 
. 5. Antehac nefas. ] It is a Crime in any Individual, Im- 
ety to our Country, to rejoice and make merry, when 


ib gifted with any fignal Calamity, or threatned with -guine 


mpendiflg Ruin. D ac. 


SAN. 


exact; all 
ntertainment were a Compliment to 


As” 


cn be bretiam. Romana apefei 
Mania, & addiftos in ſua regna patves. 
Propert. Lib. 3. Eleg. 9. 
9. Contaminato cum grege. ] 
Emancipatus femine 
Fert wallum & arma miles, & fpadonibus | 
Serwire ,rugoſis poteſt. Epod. . 
» Quidlibet i ] Cleopatra ſo ſa 
ne infer Hoper of Ae tvs Roman Empire, ths, 


as Dion relates, her moſt ſolemn Oath was to ſwear, By 


8. Funus & imperio parabat.] Hæc mulier Fgyptia,. ab the Fuftice which ſhe would render in the Capitol. Dac. 


bi imperatore, pretium libidinum Romanum imperium petit. 


Flor, Lib, 4. Cap. 11. 


11. Fortundque dulci ebria. ] She carry'd this Intempe- - 
Tundque J 2 


i464 Q. Hon AF FIA cerca nr. Lib. 1. 


Remis adurgens, ( accipiter velutt 
Molles columbas, aut leporem eituns 
Venstor in campis nivalis N * 
Amoniz ). daret ut gatenis 20 
Fatale monſtrum ; quæ genexaſiue | | 
| Perire quærens, nec muliebriter 
_;. Expavit enſem, nec; latentes 
| Claſſe cita reparavit oras. 
Auſa & jacentem viſere regiam 25 
Vultu ſereno fortis, & aſperas 
Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum, 
Deliberati morte ferocior: 


" 


| Seis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens, \ ai 
9 Pri vata deduci ſuperbo 
1 Non humilis mulier triumpho. A 
nike | ODE 


rance ſo far as to cauſe herſelf to be called the Moon and 
Iſis, and oblig d Anthony to uſurp the Names of Oſiris and 


[| Bacchus. 
| 13... Ab ignibur-] The Fleet of Anthony, even aſter his 
| Flight, made ſuch ou 2 —_— uguſtus 
| was obliged to ſend for Fire from his Camp to N it. 
t | | AC. 
q 14. e A Wine much eſteem'd, that took it's 
Name from the Lake Marea, or Mareotis, near which it 
grew, below Alexandria. 


15. Veros timores. | e Sy, that continual feaſting , 


and drinking, had diſordered Cleopatra's Underſtanding e- 


ven to Madneſs, and theſe vero” timores are put in ſtrong 


oppoſition. to quid/ibet  impotens ſperare. Her Hopes were 
vain, but all her Fears were real. SAN. 
-* 16. 4b Htalia wolantem. 
numerous and formidable Fleet, and failed, as to a certain 
Conqueſt, towards Italy, which, from being an Obje& of 
her Hopes, - was now become a Scene of Terrour, from 


which She fled, in che greateſt Diſorder, with all the Speed 


of Sails and Oars. San. 
20. noni. ] An ancient Name of Theſialy . . 
Daret ut catenis., ] Octavius had given particular Directi- 
ons to Proculeius and Epaphroditus to take Cleopatra alive, 
that He might make Himſelf Maſter of her Treaſures and 


have the Glory of leading her in Tri Juftly ſenſible 


of this Ignominy, She had reſerved à J agger for her laſt 


Extremities, and when She ſaw Proculeius enter, ſhe raiſed 
it to tab herſelf, but He dexterouſly wrenched it from her. 
= Lams. 

21. Monſtrum; que. ] This Manner of ſpeaking is not 

_ without 707 in the beſt Authors. UB «ft ſcelus, qui 

"me perdidit? PrREZNMT. Duo 8 eie, puer e- 

ve 


ela, &c. CIcERO. where the Adj is applied to 


Cleopatra left Egypt with a 


She reigned ſeventeen. 


Taz OnrworfHonacy 

Her Flight from Jah i now-hated. View 

Urg'd (as the rapid Hawk the tender Dore, 

The Huntſman drives the tim rous Hare 
That He might lead in Chains the fatal Peſt; 
Who, courting a more gen'rous Doom, nor fuk 

The Dagger's Ray, nor devious ſeeks, 

With crowded. Sail, ſome latent Shore, 

Dauntleſs her State in Ruins to behold, 

With Brow ſerene, and with relentleſs Hand 
The wrathful Aſpic to provoke, 
And ſuck the Poiſon thro“ her Veins; 

From Death reſolv'd with added Fiercenefs bum 

And envying Caæſar's Fleet the Boaſt, that She 

A Captive their proud Triumph grac'd, 

And leſs than Zgypt's Queen expir'd. 


the Perſon, rather than to the Subſtantive. $4 
24. Nec latentes claſſe cita RN erat. ] But de 
be true, as to Matter of Fact, that Cleopatra, after her 
feat, made no Effort to ſhelter herſelf in any remote | 
of the World, yet it is certain ſhe had before - hand tl 
Meaſures for that Purpoſe; ſor we are told by Dion 
Anthony and She made private Preparation to fly, in 
of Neceſſity, into Spain, Where they hoped, with d 
"Treaſure, to 1 Friends, and occaſion a Revolt; 
to eſcape by Way of the Red - Sea. And it is proba 
this laſt was the Project fix d upon, ſince we are aſſur dx 
by Plutarch and Dion, that She had gotten together 29 
. the Arabian Gulph, which werh 
by the neighbouring People, at the — of Di 
Governour of Syria. Lek | Dy 
25. Facentem regian. ] It would contradict the Fail 


_ Hiſtory to conſtrue jacenter, lying in Ruins, dirutan d 


firuttam. - In Purity of Style it may ſignify me/tan, 7 
" 


tam, 2 


ultu ſereno fortis, ] 


26. 


Confilium vultu tegit, ac ſpem fronte ſerenat. + 
1 | Virg. Kn. 


This Ward taken in the Senſe of c 
beautiful and exact 
atarch tells us, that She pro" 
the Aſp to greater Fury by pricking it with a golden 
die.  Aſpidem perhibent fuſo aureo ipſam laceſſentis © Þ 
lantis adripuiſſe Clcopatræ brachium. 4a 

Thus died the moſt beautiful and moſt ambitious 1 
in the World, at the Age of thirty eight Years, of i 
ith her fell the Ry pt 


narchy, which had ſubfited two hundred, four 


Aſperas. 


a atas, forms a ve 
able to Hiſtory ; for 


. ON 


Book I. Ov XXXVI. 105 


As darting ſudden from above, (As Hawks purſue the trembling Doves, 

The Hawk attacks a tender Dove : Thro' open Fields or ſhady Groves; 

Or ſweeping Huntſman drives the Hare | .. Or as ſwift Huntſmen chace the Deer 
O'er wide Amonia's icy Deſarts drear ; | Thro' Thracian Plains, 


That fly as wing'd with Fear) 


80 Cæſar through the Billows preſt 
To bring the fatal Monſter into Chains. 


To lead in Chains the fatal Peſt : 


But ſhe a nobler Fate explor'd, But She deſign'd a Nobler Fate, 
Nor Woman-like beheld the deathful Sword. And falling would appear as great 


Unmov'd the ſaw her State deſtroy'd, As when She ſingly fill'd the Throne; 


Her Palace now a lonely Void, No Fears betray'd, 
Nor with her profligated Hoſt, . Nor fled to Coaſts unknown 


For Succour fled to ſome far diſtant Coaſt. To live ſecure, or meanly beg for Aid: 


With fearleſs Hand ſhe dar'd to graſp- Her falling Throne with ſmiling look 


The Writhings of the wrathful Aſp, She boldly ſaw ; ſhe dar'd provoke 
And ſuck the Poiſon through her Veins, | Fierce Serpents rough with Pois'nous Trains, 


Reſoly'd on Death, and fiercer from its Pains 3 | To dart their Tongue, 

| | And fill her dying, Veins; 
Then ſcorning to be, led, the Boaſt | Grown furious now on Death reſolv'd ſo long: 
Of mighty Cæſar's naval Hoſt, | | | 
And arm'd with more than mortal Spleen, The ſtout Liburni an Ships, the Fame 


Defrauds a Triumph, and” expires a Queen. ; And laſting glory of her Shame, 
| ODE She envy'd ; ſhe, a Soul too Proud, 
Lan 


| Too haughty to be ſeen + 
Lg Years, wader thirteen Lingo of the Family e t®*  - Amongſt the private Crowd, 


30. S vis Liburnis. ] The Poet mentions theſe Veilels, And grace a Triumph leſs than Egypr's Queen. 
not only becauſe they were particularly ſerviceable in gain- ; * | ODE 
ing the Victory, but in Compliment to his Patron Mzcenas, | 
who commanded that Squadron. San. F 

32. Mulier. } Mr. Dacier finds Fault with the Word of A who, at his Interview with vouch- 
Mul ier, as beneath the Dignity of this Ode: We ſhall not ſafed Princeſs no other Title than this of Mulier, which. 
enter into an Examination of the Juſtneſs of this Criticiſm, belong d to her in common with the meaneſt of her Sex. 
thinking it more to the Purpoſe what he farther ,remarks, Bono animo «ſto mulier. Dion. 
that Horace probably made Uſe of this Word in Imitation 


0 Q Hor aTiiFLaceiCann, Lib. 1. 


Op: XXXVIIL Ad Por Run. 
ERSIC Os odi, puer, apparatus: 
Diſplicent nexæ ꝑhilyrd ccronæ: 

Mitte ſectari, roſa quo locorum 
ö Sera mor:tur. 
Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
Sedulus curz : neque te miniſtrum 
Daedecet myrtus, neque me ſub ara N 
Vite bibentem. 


This linde Piece hath nothing, remarkable, either, i the 


Subject or the Compoſition. It is rather a Song, than an 
— of a Maſter 


Ode; and yet the Genius, and M an 
A in the finalleſt Works. We find here an'Expreſſion 
y and natural, r and a 


litile 3 of . abe ends = 
Song. had probably 2 ne 
Supper, au b. his Slave was making an - 
ration for their Entertainment. But our 1 in n his E 
rean Wiſdom, declares that Pleaſures more 
were ſaited to. his Taſte. SANn. 

Verl. 3. Roſa ſera who were more ſoft and de- 
licate, thought chemſelves very little unleſs their 
Luxury changed the whole Vear; had Winter 


Roſes floating in their Cups. Dalicati illi & fluentes parum 
fe lautos putabant, 2 luraria vertifſet annum, ai, byberne 
poculis roſes . innataſſent PAacarT. 


6. Sedulus cxree. ] The „ which 


4 I Hate, my Boy, each buſy. Circumſtance 


Frnrs Live Pn. 


TI Op ES or Horacz 


Op: XXXVHI. To bis Siavz; 


Of Penſian Pride; and labour'd Wreaths diſpl, 
Search not, where ſweetly-coy, with ling'ring Bloc 
Delays the. latter Roſe. 
Myrtle alone with artleſs Care provide ; 
Myrtle nor Thee, who wait'ſt, will miſbecome, 
Nor Me, as I beneath this mantling Vine's 


Mr. Cuni 8 
hath ef e common Grammarians and 
ee tht thy were obliged 0rd car 

to his: Slave. 


Boox I. 


Obs XXVII. To % Stave. 
Tal thee, Slave, that 1 deteſt 
| The Grandeur of a Perfian Feaſt, 
Not for Me the Linden's Rind 
Shall the low'ry Chaplet bind; 
Ten ſearch not where the curious Roſe, 
1d his Seaſon loitering grows: 
But Beheath the” mandling Vine 
While I quaff the flowing Wine, 
While You fill wait, and I carouze. 


Ov x XXXVIN, 109 
OvDz XXXVII. To bis SLAavh 


Ira 

The uſeleſs Perfian Pomp and State: 
Crowns wrought with too much Art diſpleaſe ; 
Forbear to ſeek the bluſhing Roſe 

Such Toil diſturbs our Eaſe: 
A negligent and ſimple Dreſs 
Thoughts free from Cares will moſt expreſs ; 
A Myrtle Crown will beſt become, 
Whilſt I fit and quaff at Home, 

Beneath my ſhady Vine. 


The End of the FIT Book: 
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2. HORATII FLACCI 


C ARMIN UM 


LIBER SE UN DUS. 


— 


— 
— „* — 


Op I. Ad Asinium Por LIoNIM. 


M OT UM ex Metello conſule civicum, 
Bellique cauſas, & vitia & mados, | 
Luddmque Fortunz, graveſque 
Principum amicitias, & arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 5 
Periculoſæ plenum opus aleæ 
Tractas, & incedis per ignes 
Suppoſitos cineri doloſo: 
Paulum 


Pollio fince the Year 715 lived ina private Manner at 


.Rome, and in his Retirement had written ſeveral Tragedies, 


Which, in the Judgment of Horace and Virgil, had equalled 
the Stage of Rome to that of Athens. But a Work better 
meriting his whole Strength and Attention was an Hi 


Hiſtory 
of the Civil Wars. It was already far advanced when the 
Poet wrote this Ode, and being apprehenſive leſt that Ap- 


plauſe, which Pollio received from the Stage, * inter- 
rupt an Hiſtory ſo intereſting to the Republic, 


the ſame Time, how delicate and dangerous a 
had undertaken. 
written in the Year 714, two Years after the Battle of Phi- 
lippi, when Pollio was Conſul. 
— 5 that He ſhould have Leiſure in the very Action of the 
Peruſian War, che Treaty of Brunduſium, and the Buſineſs 
of his Conſulſhip, to write either Hiſtories or Tragedies. 
And as Pollio was actually then in Arms againſt Octavius to 
hinder his Paſſage over tue Alps, it muſt have been a v 
ical Indiſcretion in Horace to write to him with ſo inch 
riendſhip and Eſteem. Beſides, Octavius was the Year 
before ſo powerful in Rome, that He obliged Lucius Anto- 
nius the Conſul, and Brother of the Triumvir, to leave it; 
nor 15 it probable that he would have ſuffered Pollio to ex- 
erciſe an Office of ſo much Power, while he was openly en- 
gaged in the Party of Anthony. The War of Peruſium end- 
ed in Spring 714, and Dion writes that Anthony, whom 
Pollio had joined, did not return to Italy until the Month 
of July the ſame Year; and as the Peace of Brunduſium, 
which was concluded by the Interpoſition of Cocceius, Mz - 
cenas, and Pollio, was not perfected until September, Pol- 
lio's Conſulſhip could have continued but a ſhort Time, and 


Work He 


RISE. 
him in the ſtrongeſt Manner to continue it, yet tells him at 


Mr. Dacier believes that this Ode was 
Yet is it very little reaſon- 
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Ove I. To As ixus PoLL1o. 


O UR civil Rage, it's Seeds, the Throes which 
: ſhook | 
Metellus“ Conſulſhip, and gave it Birth; 

It's Form abhor'd, it's weeping Train 

Of Woes, and Fortune's cruel Game; 
The direful Leagues of the great Chiefs, our Am 
Still bluſhing with unexpiated Gore, 

You treat, a Work of dang'rous Dye! 

And walk o'er Fires that faithlcſs ſleep. 


Ls 


quently He could have but little Leiſure for writing 
If then we kx the Date of this Ode in the Year 725, wit 
the Civil War was ended by the Death of Anthony, u 
ſhall allow Pollio a ſufficient Time for his Hiſtory, aud u 
may With more Probability ſuppoſe, that he under.ook (ud 
a Work as an Amuſement in his Retirement from publ 
Affairs. 841 
Verſ. 1. Metello.) There were ſeveral Conſuls of d 
Name; but Florus ſeems to put it beyond Doubt, that it 
Metellus meant here was Q. Ercilius Metellus Celer, v6 
in the Year 693, had L. Afranius for his Collegue: 1% 
ſame Year that gave Birth to the firſt Triumvirate. Ca 
tantæ calamitatis ead:m dmnium, nimia 22 dj 
quidem Quincto Metello, Lucio Afranio conſulibus, quam It 
mana majeftas toto orbe polleret, recenteſque victorias, Pots 
cos & Armenios triumphos in Pompejams theatris Roma d 
taret ; © nimia Pompeji potentia apud ocioſos, ut folt, d 
movit invidiam. Metellus ob imminutum Crete triumphuli 
Cato adverſus potentes ſemper obliquus, detreftare Pen qs 
attiſque tus obftrepere. Hine dolor tranſuerſum git: 8 q 
præſidia dignitati paranda impulit. — 
igitur Ceſare 1 comparare, Crafſo auger, Pinyf 
retinere cupientibus, omnibuſque pariter potentiee cufidi,, 4 
invadenda Republica facile convent. L. 4. C. 2. 4 
2. Il 
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 Oor I. To Asrnrivus PoLL1o. 


0 F warm Commotions, wrathful Jars, 
The growing Seeds of Civil Wars ; 

Of double Fortune's cruel Games, | 

The ſpecious Means, the private Aims, 

nd fatal Friendſhips of the guilty Great, 

Alas! how fatal to the Roman State 

Of mighty Legions late - ſubdu'd, 

And Arms with Latian Blood embru'd, 

Yet unatton'd (a Labour vaſt! 

Doubtful the Dye, and dire the Caſt! ) 

Lou treat advent*rous, and incautious tread 

n Fucs, with faithleſs Aſhes overſpread : 


— — 


Retard 


2. Vitia & modes.) Theſe two Words bear a very dif- 
erent Senſe. The firſt ſhews the Conſequences and Effects 
Ache Civil War; The ſecond explains the Conduct and 
rc.mſlances of it. | SAN. 
4. Grave/que Principum amicitias.) Velleius, I 

che firſt J riumvitate, gives the full Idea of this Epithet 
raves. Inter Ceeſarem, Pompeium, & Craſſum inita Poten- 
e ſecictas, gue Urbi, — — terrarum, nec minus diuer- 
fue trmpore ipſis exitiabilis furrit. The fame might be 
d of the ſecond Triumvirate, according to an Expreſſion 
Cato; Jt was not their Enmity, but their Friendſhip which 


* fatal to the Republic. SAN. 
+ th 5 Nondum 2 ) Horace here means the Ceremonies 
ah lation with which the Pontiffe uſed to purify the Peo- 
In le when polluted with the Flood of their Fellow Citizens. 


mony was called Armiluftrium, and the Sacrifice Solitau- 
Ilia. | \ TurNEB. 
6. Prriculeſee opus.) This and the two following Lines 
preſent to Pollio his Danger in attempting a Work of ſo 
auch Importance in the $bjee, and jo much Delicacy in 
de Manner of treating it. Ihe Faith of Hiſtory was to be 
elerved, yet without eater uſtus, or diſobliging 
e many Families, who had eeply engaged in the 
wil War; theſe two Expreſſions, by which the Poet would 
preſent this political Danger, a Work F dung:rous Dye, 
hd walking th, ng Fires, = to have been proverbially 


{-d in the Ro 
periri . Language. Jada t alia. Ulitmam 


hey appeared in Arms in the Campus Martius; The Ce- 
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Ove I. To Asinivs PoLL1o. 


Gan Priſoners Guard, and Glory of the Bar, 
The Senate's Oracle, and great in War, 
Whoſe Faith and Virtue all proclaim ; 
To whom the German Triumph won 
Eternal Fame, | | 
And nevcr-fading Glories of a Crown: 


The Grounds and Vices of our Wars, 

Our Civil Dangers, and our Fears, 

The ſport of Chance, and turns of Fate, 
And impious Arms that flow'd 

With yet unexpiated Blood; 


be great Triumvirate, 

And their Leagues fatal to the Roman State; 
A dangerous Work you write; and tread 
a Oer Flames by treacherous Aſhes hid ; 
| Vet this you write, and give to Fame 

A laſting monument of our Fathers Shame : 


lif elix, properos ultima nyſe, mala, 
Et miſer ignotos weſtigia ferre per ignes, PROPERT. 
* 2 ' San. Dac. - 
9. Severe 
5 . 


— — — 


—— — — 


adviſes Him to quit all other Studies ; 


| ee The Marble Tables, upon 


Paulùm ſevere Muſa-tragedie — = 
Deſit theatris : mox, ubi publicas 10 
Res ordhiris, grande munus 


Cecropio repetes cotnurno, 


Et conſulenti, Pollio, curiz ; 3 j 
Cui laurus æternos honores | T5 
Dalmatico peperit triumpho. | 


Jam nunc minaci.murmure cornuum 
Perſtringis aures; jam litui ſtrepunt; 
Jam fulgor armorum fugaces | 
Terret equos, equitumque * ultus. 20 
Audire magnos jam videor duces . 
Non indecoro pulvere ſordidos; 
Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta, 
Præter attocem animum Catonis. ol. 
| Juno 
9. Sevire Muſa tragedie. ) Belides the political Dan- 
ger of 3 ry, the warns * of 'exe- 
cuting it happily required: Pollie s whole. 4 7 
on; hi — — Care. e Poet therefore 
to ſorget the Muſe 
who preſides over Tragedy, —— — entirely to 
this grande munus. But whe He ſhall, have 2 when 
He ſhall have formed the public Affairs, by finiſhing their 
Hiſtory, let him chen retum to che Applauſe of the. 'Thea- 
tre; to that Kind of Writing in which he had ſo much 
Succeſs. | SAN. 
10. Publicas. res. ordiuiris.) The: ancient Schokafts un- 
derſtand ordinari for {erigſeris, and although the Word bs 
not very common in ceeptation, yet A great 
Imitator of the Greeks, hath taken from them an Exprefli- 
on which fignifies the Compoſition and Order of the diffe- 


rent Matters which enter into a learned Work. FTTH 
ſigniſies to write a Book, ' as:ovrrwyps, a 2 a 
| | _"BznT. 


_ Ano y Agament, of great Au ity to confirm this 
Senſe of the Ode, is an ancient Manuſcript, quoted by 


Turnebus and Scaliger, with this Title: Ad Afinium Polli- 


anem, virum confſularem, ut intermiſſis Tragadits, belli civi- 


lis d. 3 

16. Datmatico tri .) Appian tells us, that Anthony 
ſent an Army againſt the Parthinzans, a People of IIlyria, 
who made frequent Incurſions into Macedonia. E xercitum 
miſe in Partbiucot, gentem Illyricam, Macedoniam incurſare 
folitos. Dion writes, that Polio by ſome Battles appeaſed 
an Inſurrection in Epi » 2 City of the Parthinzans. 
Eodem tempore apud Epidaurios ( Parthineorum urbs e E- 
pidauus ) tumultum coortum Pollio, fuctis aliquot pratiis, 
which the 

ved the Memory of their Triumphe, have this In- 
ption ; Pollio, the Proconſul, in the Year triumph 


- Pp 


110 Q. HorxAaTirtFLacciCaARm. Lib. 1. — 
Let th' awfub-Queen of Tragedy awhile 


% 
/ 


TI OD Es or Honacz 


Leave the charm'd Theatre; this nobler Taſk, 
The Debt thy Country Qaims, abfoly'g, 
Again the Attic Buſkin wear; 

Dear Polio, af impleaded-Innocence | 

Th' illuſtrious Sbiold, and Senate's Oracle; 

For whom Dalmatia s Triumph bore 
A Wreath whoſe Verdure laughs at Time. 

The Trumpet 'threatning in thy Lines I heat, 

And Clarisn's mingled Vioce ; Ev'n now the Fl 
Of brandiſh'd Arms the flying Steed 
Appalls, and Horſeman's dazzled Sight. 

Methinks each mighty Leader I ſurvey, 

Breaking thro” Clouds of no inglorious Duſt ; 

And all th extended Earth ſubdu'd, 
Extept great Cato's haughty Soul. 


the Parthinaans, Car, Gee. Caeij Poltin 
— eg} arthiners cctauo calendas Now 


It is true that the Ya 


bis Trumph is cffaced in the Inſcription z but it is cl 
ly, marked. in the Lines which immediately pree * 
it ig ſaid, that Lucius Marcius Cenſorinus was Conſul. N 
the Year of 
Ode, which. mentions his 
compoſed 
It was 
= 
me C 
the Expreſſions 
CT Es 
been * aa the. other might have been 
: | the other e been a C 
gn Sper mig heveben 


dl... 
— 


D 


Book II. 


Retard awhile thy glowing Vein, 

Nor ſwell the ſolemn, tragle Scene; 

And, when thy ſage, hiſtoric Cares 

Have form'd the Train of Rome's Affairs, 
With lofty Rapture re-inflam'd, infuſe 


Ieroic Thoughts, and wake the buſkin'd Muſe ; 


O Pollio, Thou the great Defence 

Of fad, impleaded Innocence, 

On whom, to weigh the grand Debate, 

In deep Conſult the Fathers wait; 

or whom the Triumphs o'er Dalmatia ſpread 
nfading Honouss round thy laureP'd Head. 
Lo! now the Clarion's Voice I hear, 

It's threatni g Murmurs pierce mine Ear ! 
And in thy Lines with brazen Breath 

The Trumpet ſounds the Charge of Death 


Jow, now the Flaſh of brandiſh'd Arms affright 


he flying Steed, and marrs the Rider's Sight ! 


*Panting with Terrour I ſuryey 


The martial Hoſt in dread Array, 

The Chiefs, how yaliant, and how juſt ? 
Defil'd with not inglorious Duſt, 

u all the World in Chains, but Cato ſee 


9055 J. 


But hold thy Mourning Maſe, frdxe 
To tread the crowded Theater, 
Till Quiet ſpread oer State" Alita 
Shall lend thee Time for_meaner Cates; 
And then inſpir d with Tragick Rage 
Return to the forſaken Stage, 

And mourn the Faults and Follies of the Age. 


Methinks the Trumpet's threataing: Sound 
A dreadful Lightning ſpreads-around 3. 
It darts pale Fear through ev'ry Eye, 


The Horſes ſtart, and trembling Riders ly: 


Methinks the warlike Captains Shouts are heard, 
With ſordid Duſt how Glorioully beſmear d 
1n Blood I ſee the Soldiers roul, 

I fee the World obey, 
All yield, and awn. great Gofar's Sway, 


112 Q. Hon atiitFiacciCanr, Lib. 1· 
Juno, & Deorum quiſquis amicior 25 
Afris, inult4 ceſſerat impotenns 

Tellure, victorum nepotes 
Rettulit inferias Jugurthæ. 
Quis non Latino ſanguine pinguior 
Campus ſepulcris impia prœlia 
Teſtatur, auditumque Medis 
Heſperiæ ſonitum ruine? 
Quis gurges? Ecquæ flumina lugubris 
Ignara belli? quod mare Daune 
Non detoloravere cœdes ? 
Qu caret ora eruore noſtro?ꝰ 

Sed ne relictis, Muſa procax, jocis, 
Ceæ retractes munera Nzniz ; 

© Mecum Dionæo ſub antro | 
Quære modos leviore plectro. 


35 


ODE 


25. Jam, &  Drorum. ) Horace here leaves the Hiſtory 
of Pollio, and without Connexion with the former Part 
of the Ode, throws Himſelf into ſuch Reflexions as he knew 

could not be diſagreeable to * * Wich his uſual 
Addreſs upon this delicate Subject, He avoids the true Cauſ- 
es of the Civil Wars, and aſcribes them, not to the Ambi- 
tion of Cæſar, „ 
AC. 
28. Rettulit inferias.) The Word rettulit is here taken 
in the fame Senſe as in the Proverb par pari referre, and 
#xferias alludes to a Cuſtom of the Ancients, who ſacrificed 
a Number of Priſoners upon the Tombs of their Generals. 
This Cuſtom at length appeared ſo barbarous to the Roman 
People, that they were contented with the leſs cruel Fights 
of their Gladiators, who were called Buffuarij, from fighting 
before the Sepulchres of the Dead. ORR. 
29. Au non Latino ſanguine. ) The Poet no | con- 
fines Himſelf to the between Cæſar and Pom 
but e in general the melancholy Effects of the whole 
Civil War. The es of theſe two Strophes are very 
nobly ſpirited ; Rivers and Gulphs appear animated and en- 
livened ; and Italy is repreſented as a vaſt Body, the Fall 
of which is heard to Nations moſt diſtant. San. Dac. 
30. Inpia prelia.) All Wars among Fellow - Citizens 
. are impious, as they tend to the Deſtruction of their Coun- 
try; but the Poet has been careful that the Epithet ſhould 
not offend Octavius, fince he has not marked upon which 
Party this Impiety lay, and hath been — 1 cautious 


TRI Op: %% Hosen 
Juno, and ey'ry God that foil'd withdrew, 
Unable to revenge her Africt's Wound, 
With Offerings of the Victor Race 
Fugurtha's Manes have appeas'd. 
What Land records not, rich with Reman Gon, 
And cover'd o'er with Graves, our impious Wy 
Ev'n diſtant Medes aſtoniſh'd heard 
Heſperia ruſhing to her Fall! 

What Gulph, what River of our mournful Fe 
Unconſcious flows ? what Sea has not been dy 
Wich Daunian Carnage ? or what Shore 
Has thirſted for our Blood in vain? 

But bold, raſh Muſe, the ſolemn, Can Dirge 

I-fuits thy ſportive Vein ! then ſeek, with Me, 
The Dionæan Grot's Retreat; 
And leſs unequal Strains inſpire. 


ODI 


not to name the ſecond Triumvirate. Sax 

37. Sed ne relifis.) The Poet ſto rr dent, 
He could not enter into a Detail of Actions of the + 
cond Triumvirate, without touching upon Things, wid 
might diſpleaſe Auguſtus ; and perhaps he would thus ik 
nuate to Pollio, how much Caution was neceſſary in writng 
the Hiſtory which he had undertaken. 8 

38. Ce retractes munera neanie) Nania is an Hebe 
or Syriac Word, which properly ſignifies the Song that ma 
ſung, at Funezals by the Mourners. But by Nænia in ts 
P „ the Poet intends the Goddeſs Nznia, who pred 
ed over Tears, Lamentations, and Funerals; He bids 8 
Muſe be cautious not to attempt the Office of the mel 
choly Cean Goddeſs, and by this Goddeſs He means . 
Mule who inſpired Simonides, whoſe Verſes were ſo tends 
and affecting, that Catullus calls them, the Tears of Jin 


des. 
Maſtius lacrymis Simonideis. Dat 
7 Dioneo ſub antro.] Although Dione was the Mone 
of Venus, yet Venus herſelf is by that Name. Ti 


Poet therefore invites his Muſe into the Cave of Ve 
there to ſing of Love and Gallantry in a Tone leſs elevats 
leviore plectro, and forbids her to imitate the plant 
Strains of Simonides. 41 


©» Boox II. 


Imperial Juno, fraught with Ire, 

And all the partial Gods of Tyre, 

Who, feeble to revenge her Cries, 

Retreated to their native Skies, 

e, in the Victor's bleeding Race, repaid 
Jugurtha's Ruin, and appeas'd his Shade, 


What Plain, by Mortals travers'd o'er, 
Is not enrich'd with Roman Gore ? 
Unnumber'd Sepulchres record 
The deathful Harveſt of the Sword, 
And proud Heſperia ruſhing into Thrall, 
Vhile diſtant Parthia heard the cumberous Fall. 


What Gulph, what rapid River flows, 
Unconſcious of our waſteful Woes ? 
What rolling Sea's unfathom'd Tide 
Have not the Daunian Slaughters dy'd ? 
What Coaſt, encircled by the briny Flood, 
Boaſts not the ſhameful Tribute of our Blood ? 


But Thou, my Muſe, to whom belong 
The ſoft Delights, and jocund Song, 
Beyond thy Province ceaſe to ftray, 


r 0 HA Ir 
Juno, and Africbs Guardian Pow'r, 
That left their ruin'd Seats before, 
Unable to revenge their Fall ; 
Have now on Rome return'd Diſgrace, 
And offer'd up the Victor's Race 
To great Fu s Ghoſt, and Hannibal. 


What Land is free, what Plain 
Not fatned by the Roman Slain ? . 
And cannot witneſs by the Graves it ſhows 
Our Empire's Fall, whoſe Noiſe is ſpread 
O'er Perſia and the diſtant Mede, 
The Sport and Laughter of our ſmiling Foes ? 


What Lake, unſtain'd before, 
Not knows our War, and ſwells with Latian Gore ? 
What Sea's not dy'd? On what unhappy Flood, 
On what remoter Coaſt 
Have not our Youth been loſt, 
Grown Impiouſly Prodigal of their Blood ? 


Enough, my Muſe, Complaints forbear, 
With me to ſhady Grots retire, | 
Thy Mourning ceaſe, divert thy Care; 


Nor vain revive the plaintive Lay : 
Seck humbler Meaſures, indolently laid 
With Me beneath ſome Love - ſequeſter d Shade. 
ODE 


And there with ſofter Touches move thy Lyre. - 
| —__ ODE, 


Written between the Years ſeven hun 


tented with the Rank in whi 


Ops H. UC un Sarrus run. 
N ULLUS argento color: eſt avaris 
| Abdito terris; inimice lama, 
Criſpe Salluſti, niß tempera- 


Vivet extento Proculeius æ vo, ö >. 


Notus in fratres animi paterni £ ot 

Tllum aget penni metuente ſolvi 
Fama ſuperſtes. 

Latiùs regnes, avidum domando 


Spiritum, quam ſi Libyam remotis To 
Gadibus jungas, & uterque Pœnus | | 
Serviat uni. INE | 
Creſcit 


The mention of Phraates in this Ode might have directed 


us to the Date of it, but Dion and Juſtin differ in their Ac- 
counts in what Year that Tyrant was reſtored to the Throne 
of Parthia. Juſtin fixes. his Reſtoration in the Year 728, 
when Auguſtus was in Spain. Quum magne tempore finiti- 
mas civitates Phraates fatigaſſet, Scytharum maximo auxilio 
in regnum reflituitur, 
bellum tunc temporis gerentem profugit. is Account makes 
the Baniſhment of 8 to have continued ten Vears, 


ſince he was driven out of Parthia ſoon after his Victory o- 


Tiridates ad Caſarem in Hispania 


ver Anthony, the Glory of which had inſpired him with 


-inſupportable: Cruelty and Pride. Qua widoria inſolentior 
redditus, quum multa crudeliter conſuleret, in exilium a popu- 
2 uo pellitur. 


Dion tells the Story differently. When Auguſtus was in 


his Eaſtern Expedition, in the Year 724, Tiridates fled to 
him for Succours againſt Phraates, who at the ſame Time 
ſent an Embaſly to him. Tiridates vidtus in Syriam confu- 


gs Phraates victor legatos ad Cæſarem miſit. It is true, 


uſtin ſpeaks upon the Faith of Trogus Pompeius, who was 
Cotemporary with Auguſtus; but = hath only abridged 
his Hiſtory, and is, in general, ſufficiently lexed in his 
Accounts of Parthia. On the contrary, Dion hath digeſted 
his Facts, according to their Years, from the public Acts; 
a Method in which he could not eaſily miſtake. We can 
therefore only conclude with certainty, that this Ode was 
ed and twenty four, 
and 1 All beyond this is gueſſing. 

Mr. ier gives this Ode an Air of Satire, as if Horace 
intended to cure Salluſt of his Prodigality by diſengaging 
him from his exceſſive Expences, and to 2g him, by the 
Power of Examples, againſt Avarice and Ambition. No- 
thing appears in the Ode to ſupport this Criticiſm ; Hiſtory 
formally contradicts it; and Horace had too much Art to 
treat the ſecond Favourite of Auguſtus in ſo familiar a 
manner 

Salluſt was a Courtier of a 1 Character. Con- 

he was born, like a faithful 


Fur Onns or: Hor acy 


Op IL To Cnrse US SALLUST ty 
By M. Janzzz Hucnss, 


8 AL LUST, whoſe noble Thoughts diſday 
The -Mifer's hoarded Heaps of Gain, 
Which cloſe from Sight, of dreaded Eyes 
In Earth impriſon'd blindly lyes 
The ſullen Silver caſts no Rays, 
Till gen'rous Uſe and Charities diyine 
To the dull Maſs impart a Blaze, 
The Metal burniſh bright, and make it ſhine, 


Extended to ſucceeding Days 
Shall Praculeius Name ſurvive, 
Who to his ſuff ring Brethren, kind, 
Expreſs'd a Father's gracious Mind; 
For this, his long-recorded Praiſe 
Shall flouriſh ever freſh, and unextinguiſh'd live, 


The Luft of Riches to reſtrain, 
And ever-craving Avarice ſubdue, 
Is greater than beneath thy ſole Command 
Wide Africk to reduce, and ſpacious Spain; 
And with, Majeſtic Glory view 
Thy ample Sway ſtretch'd out o'er either Punic Lan 
| The 


„„ AA tt dil , ) Wd +. 


Follower of Epicurus, he knew how to join an open ut 
bounded Luxury to a laborious Care of the 2 Afainj 
and the Poet, in ſetting forth the Maxims of Epicurean Pl 
loſophy, ſeems indirectly to applaud the Perſon who coull 
thus bound his Deſires, and enjoy with Honour the coubs 
derable Fortune which his Uncle had raiſed. SAY 
His Character is thus given by Tacitus, Quanguam pr am- 
to ad capeſſendos honores aditu, Mæcenatem æmulatus, fi 
dignitate ſenatoria multos triumphalium conſulariumque pot 
tia anteiit. diverſus & veterum inſtituto, per cultum & mus 
ditias; copiaque & affiuentia luxui propier : ſuberat tam 
vigor animi, ingentibus negotiis par; cs acrior, quo ſomnut 
& inertiam magis oftentabat. Igitur incolumi Mæcenate prox 
imus ; mox præcipuus cui ſecreta inniterentur, & inter ficien 
Poftumi Agrippæ conſcius z ætate provecta ſpeciem magis in- 
micitia principis quam vim tenuit. idgue & Mæcenali a 
derat ; fato potentiæ raro ſempiterne : an ſatias capit, au 
illos cum omnia tri j aut hos, cum jam nihil re 
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Oo: II. To Crrspus SALLUSTIVS, 


3 hath no Luſtre of its own, 
It ſhines by temperate Uſe alone, 
And when in Earth it hoarded lies, 
My Salluſt can the Maſs deſpiſe. 
With never- falling Wing ſhall Fame 
To lateſt Ages bear the Name 
Of Proculeius,. who could prove 
A Father in- a Brother's Love. 
By Virtue's Precepts to controul 
The thirſty Cravings of the Soul, 
Is over wider Realms to reign, 
Unenvied Monarch, than if Spain 
You could to diftant Lybia join, 
And both the Carthages were thine, 
The 


Vet. 4. L. J "Divitis auri vena fimilis oft rilique ter- 
re, /i jaceat : Uſu criſtit ad pretiam. 

Caffiodor. Lib. 4. ir. 

5. Proculriaz] Had two Brothers, Terentius and Licini- - 
m. Terentius was deſigned Conſul in he Vear ſeven hun- 
dred and thirty, but died before he could enter upon his 
Office. Licinius unfortunately engaged himſelf in a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt Auguſtus, nor could all the Intereſt of Pro- 
culeius and Mæcenas, Who had married their Sifter Terentia, 
preſerve him from Baniſment. An old N re- 
lates a partieular Story, Which enlightens this . | 
He fays, that Proculeius divided his Patrimony with his 
Brothers, whoſe Fortunes were ruined in the Civil Wars. 

But beſides this noble Inſtance of Generoſity, the Charac- 
ter of Proculeius is perfectly amiable. He was a great Lover 
of Men of Letters, whom he 2 by his Credit, and 
aunated by his Bounty: Nor Was he leſs remarkable for 
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Op II. To Cars Us SalLLUgeTIVUS. 


E AR Friend, whoſe generous Thoughts deſpiſe 
The creeping Fears of Avarice, 


How Silver looks, how mean and baſe, 
How much below the common Braſs, 
Unleſs a Moderate Uſe refine, 

A Value give, and make it ſhine? 


Kind Proculeius, juſt and good, 

In Fame as Noble as in Blood, 

Who with a Father's care did grant 
Supplies, and eas'd his Brother's Want, 
Long, long ſhall live ; ſurviving Fame 


That Man a wider Empire gains 

That his own craving With reſtrains, 
Than he whoſe Sword and wide Command 
Join diſtant Spain and Libya's Sand: 

Than if they did his Arms obey, 

And either Carthage own his Sway. 


The 


his conſtant * who had once ſome In- 
tentions of making him his Son- in- Law; yet the Poet thinks -. 

it more glori ous for him to be recommended to Poſterity 

this noble Inſtance of Brother's Love, than by being 2 

avourite and Confident of the Maſter of the bing 5 

AC. Sau. 

11. Utergae 'Parnus. ] That is, Carthage in Africa, and 
New Carthage (nom Catthagena) in Spain; both Which 
were built by the Phanicians. AC. . 
P2 13. Ciſeit 


* 


ea es ri Freer CAR M. Lib. 2: 


Creſcit indulgens ſibi dirus hydrops, 
Nec ſitim pellit, niſi cauſa morbi 
Fugerit venis, & aquoſus albo 15 
N Corpore languor. 
Redditum Cyri ſolio Phraaten, 
' Diſſidens plebi, numero beatorum 
Eximit Virtus; populumque falſis 

Dedocet uti 20 
Vocibus: regnum, & diadema tutum 
Deferens uni, propriamque laurum, 
Quiſquis ingentes oculo irretorto 

Spectat acervos. 

ODE 


13. Creſcit indulgens.] The Ancients frequently compar- 


ed the covetous ambitious, to Perſons afflicted with a 


Dropſy. Water only irritates the Thirſt of one, as Honours 
and Riches provoke the inſatiable Appetite of the other. 
Indeed great Fortunes rather enlarge fill our Deſires. 


DAC. 
15. Et aquoſus albo corpore languor. ] An exact and beau- 
ful Deſcription of — kind of Brophy called by the Greeks 
WaTUpRG TapxiTT, Asvxo@Avypalia;, which induces a 
piturous Paleneſs over the whole Body. Serenus Samonicus 
peaking of the ſame Diſtemper, ſeems to have had his Eye 
upon our Author ; 


Unguine quo frangit wires languoris agu. Dac. 

17. Redditum Cyri Solio Phraaten. Ln the Year 733, 
Phraates, having reſtor d the Roman les taken in the 
Defeat of Craſſus, received the regal Di from the 
Hand of Tiberius, and ſent his Sons Hoſtages to Rome; 
after which there is little Likelihood the Poet would treat 


kim wich ſo contemptuous a Severity. and hence, as Mr. 


Dacier obſerves, ariſes no flight Argument for confirming 
the Date fixed to this Ode ; it was written preſently 
after the Reſtoration of that Tyrant by the Scythians. 

18. Numero beatorum. ] Horace alludes to an Expreſſion 
very frequent among the People, who uſually called thoſe 
Perſons Sappy, who were greatly rich. Beatus eft gui multa 
. bona poſſidet. Van AO. Virtue, ſays the Poet, never talks 

the 1 of the 4 Title of ha 
to him alone, who can deſpiſe the Wealth which o 
poſſeſs. Dae. 


Tu Ops or Honk Acer 
The fatal Dropſy ſwells within, 


Indulg'd with flatt'ring Draughts in van; 


The raging Tumor puffs the bloated Skin, 
Nor can th' impatient Thirſt be quell'd, 
Till the dire Cauſe of all the Pain 

Be from the Veins expell'd. 


Reſtor'd to Cyrus? Throne, tho' proud 
Phraates rules the ſpacious Eaft, 

Virtue, diſſenting from the Croud, 
Will not pronounce him bleſt. 

The Vulgar's Style ſhe ſoberly reclaims, 
Which miſapplys miſtaken Names, 
And points to him the Diadem, 

Who can, with unregarding Eye, 
Paſs the pil'd Heaps of Treaſure by, 
And the vain Sight contemn. 


ODE 


19. Virus.], Philoſophy, which is here called Vina, 


inſtructs us to reconcile our Paſſions with Reaſon, 


and our. 


Pleaſure with Duty ; but the Croud in a falſe Uſe of Words, 


diſguiſe the real Nature of Things by miſtaken 


Name. 


Fraudare, rapere, falfis nominibus imperium appellant. Tac. 


Dac. 


Eximit wirtus. ] Phraates, to make his Way to the 
Throne, murdered his Father, and thirty of his Brethren; 
when finding himſelf hated by the Nobility, he commanded 
his Eldeſt Son, now grown up, to be put to Death, that 


they might have no one, in 
23. Oculo irretorto. ] The Man who can look 


aſe of a olt, whereon to 


direttly 


upon an Heap of Gold, without being —_ to tum 2 


= his Eyes, or being dazzled with it's 8 


endour, is, in 


of Virtue, the only King. Such is an Ea- 
gle's Eye, which can look. GireGily, ocalo ini at th 


LAMB, 


Book II. 


The Dropſy, by Indulgence nurs'd, 
Purſues us with increaſing Thirſt, 
Till Art expels the Cauſe, and drains 


The watry Languor from our Veins. 
But Virtue can the Croud unteach 


Their falſe, miſtaken Forms of Speech ; 


Virtue, to Crouds. a Foe profeſt, 
Diſdains to number, with the Bleſt, 
Phraates, by his Slaves ador'd, 

To Parthia's guilty Crown reſtor'd, 
But gives the Diadem, the Throne, 
And laurel Wreath to Him alone, 


Who can, a treaſur'd Maſs of Gold, 


Witt firm, unſhaken Eye bebold. 


Op II. 


The Dropſies ſtill by Drink increaſe, 

In vain are all our Hopes of Eaſe; 

The Jaws are dry, the Thirſt remains 
Until the fatal Humours ceaſe ; 

Until the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe 

Shall leave the ſwoln and craving Veins; 


Phraates fixt in Cyrus Throne, 

Ador'd like Perſia's riſing Sun, 
True Senſe, that ſcorns the People's Teſt, 
Ne'er ranks among the happy Bleſt ; 

From Cheats of Words the Crowd ſhe brings 
To real Eſtimate of things. | 


To him ſhe gives, to him alone 

The Laurel, and the laſting Throne, 
Whoſe Eyes can unconcern'd behold- 
The darling Heaps of ſhining Gold ; 
Whoſe Mind doth never Wealth purſue, 
Nor turn to take a ſecond Views - | 


ODE 


- 
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Opz III. A Q. Dzriivum. 


QUAM memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non ſecus in bonis 


A 


Ab inſolenti temperatam 
Lztitia z moriture Delli, 


Seu mceſtus omni tempore vixeris, 5 
Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 
Feſtos reclinatum bearis 


Interiore nota Falerni ; 


Qua pinus ingens, albaque populus 
Umbram hoſpitalem conſociare amant 
Ramis, & obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo, 


10 


Huc 


Dellius was a true Pi of Inconſtaney. After Cæſar's 
Death he changed his Party four times in the Space of 


melwe Vears, from whence Meſſala uſed pleaſantly to call 


him deſultorem bellorum civilium,. in allufion to a Cuſtom of 
the ancient Cavalry who had two Horſes, and vaulted from 


one to the other as they were tired. The Peace, that ſuc- 
ceeded the Civil Wars, gave him an Opportunity of eſta- 


bliſhing his Affairs, which muſt naturally have been greatly 
diſordered by ſo many Changes. At this time Horace wrote 
this Ode, in which he i him in the pureſt Maxims of 
Epicurean Philoſophy. ; 
The Soul and Body, in the Opinion of Epicurus, were 
two Parts, compoſed of the ſame Matter, which ought to 
unite in the Harmony and Agreement of their Pleaſures for 
the Happineſs of Man. Horace therefore, after advi 
Dellius to poſſeſs his Soul in Tranquillity by the Moderation 
of his Paſſions, allows him to indulge his Senſes with inno- 
cent Diverſions. This is all that an Epicurean can reaſon- 
ably ſay, according to his own Principles. SAN. 
Verl. 1. AZquam.) Virtue finds Dangers and Difficulties 
in all Extremes of Life. Proſperity exalteth us too high ; 
Adverſity depreſſeth us too low. The laſt Effort — 2 
of Reaſon is to ſupport us equally between Preſumption and 
Deſpair; nor is any Reflexion more capable of produci 
this Equality of Soul, than the Thoughts of Death, which 
ſhall one Day put an end to all the Changes of Fortune. 
Such a Reflexion may furniſh us with Motives of Patience 
in our Affliction, and of Moderation in our Pleaſures. 
SAN. 
4. Moriture Delli.) The whole Beauty and Force of this 
Strophe conſiſt in the fingle Word Moriture, which is not 
only an Epithet, but a Reaſon, to confirm the _ Ad- 
vice. AC. 


. dee 


Tus Ops or Hoe 


OD III. 7 DELLI1Us. 


A N even Mind, ſhould Fortune frown, maintzin 


Nor, Dellius, by her brighteſt Smile betray{ 
To an unſober Joy, forget 
| That Thou muſt yield thy tranſient Breath: 


Whether thou cheerleſs liv'ſt, the Slave of Care; 
Or on ſoft Verdures, in ſome ſweet Receſs, 
With choice Falernian, entertain'ſt 
Thy Genius on each Feſtal Day: 


Where the white Poplar, with the lofty Pine, 
Delights to form an hoſpitable Shade 
And gurgling, thro' the ſylvan Scene, 
Obliquely toils the flying Stream. ' 
Here 


8. Interiore nota Falerni.) The Romans marked, upon 
every Caſk, the Growth and Vintage of their Wines, ad 
as they were laid in every Year, the oldeſt muſt have ber 
in the Cellar. We may likewiſe underſtand fone 
choicer Wine, kept for a particular Occaſion of Mirth add 
Pleaſure. OLD Com. Lau 

. Albagque populus.) The Poplar Leaf is white below, 
NF of a ny green above, whence Virgil calls it bicols. 
The Mythologiſts give a pleaſant Reaſon for it. Hercule 
having deſcended to Hell crowned with Poplar, his Swen 
withered the Leaves on one fide, and the Smoke blackenel 


the other, SAY, 
12. Lympha fugax.) Here Lambinus cries out, Hora 
is wonderful, I had almoſt ſaid divine, in his Epithets. Hos 


happy is the Word trepidare, to ſignify the Courſe of a N. 
vulet, which flows tremule & trepide, which laborat tr. 


dare, flows with Pain and Labour, and Murmuriog ! 


— 


— o. 
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Oo III. To DEZII IV.. 
10 ULD Fortune frown, live Thou ſerene, 


» Nor let your Spirit riſe too high, 


ough ſhe ſhould kinder change the Scene, 
Alas! my Dellius, Thou wert born to diez 


Vhether your Hours flow, mournful paſs, 

Or ſwiftly joyous glide away, 

Vhether, reclining on the Graſs, 

You bleſs with choicer Wine the feſtal Day, 


Vhere high the Poplar and the Pine 

Expel th' inhoſpitable Beam ; 

here their luxuriant Branches twine, 

And toils, obliquely ſwift, the purling Stream. 


Here 


Op III. 


1 
om a = : * 
1 0 


Ovz III. To DxLLIVS. 


r 


Amidſt the Frowns and Smiles of Fate, 
Dear mortal Dellius, always ſhow ; 
Let not too much of cloudy Fear, 


Nor too intemperate Joys appear 


Or to contract, or to extend thy Brow : 


Whether thy dull unhappy Years 

Run flowly clogg'd with Hopes and Fears, 
And ſit too heavy on thy Soul; 

Or whether crown'd on Beds of Flow'rs 
Mirth ſoftly drives thy eaſie Hours, 


And chears thy Spirits with the choiceſt Bowl : 


Where Poplars white, the lofty Pine 

And Myrtles friendly Branches joyn, 
And hoſpitable Shades compoſe ; 

Where near a purling Spring doth glide - 
In winding Streams, and ſoftly chide 


The interrupting Pebble as it flows. 


Henrici A. Lib, 2. 

Hue vina, & unguenta, & nimiùm brevis 

Flores amcenos ferre jube roſz ; 

Dum res, & ætas, & ſororum 15 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 


Cedes cotmtis ſaltibus, & domo, 
Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit : 
Cedes ; & extructis in altum 
Divitiis potictur heres. . 20 
Diveſne, priſco & natus ab Inacho, 
Nil intereſt, an pauper, & infima 
De gente ſub dio moreris, 
Victima nil miſerantis Orci. 
Omnes eodem cogimur: omnium .25 
Verſatur urni, ſeriùs, ociùs 
Sors exitura, & nos in æternum 


Exilium impoſitura cymbe. 
ODE 
155 Et nimium brevis flores roſe.) The following beauti- 
ful Epigram, written by Virgil, has been as the 
beſt Comment upon our Author : 


Quam lunga una dirs, ætas tam longa roſarum, 
Quas pubeſcentes junfla ſeneAa premit. 

Quam modo naſcentem rutilus conſpexit Eouz, 
Hlanc rediens ſero weſpere vidit anum. 


Mark one Day's Reign, ſo long the lovely Roſe, 
In Virgin Pride, with living Purple glows, 
And, as it triumphs, haſtens to it's Doom, 
While Age united nips the bluſhing Bloom : 
That which the Sun beheld in rich Array, 
Freſh breathing Fragrance to the new - born Day, 
At his Return, declines the haggard Head, 
It's Beautics blaſted, and it's Glories dead. D. 
15. Res.) Three Things invite Dellius to purſue the Po- 
et's Advice; Rez, his preſent State of Fortune which was 
happily im ed fince his ſubmitting to Auguſtus after the 
of Attium ; Etat, his Age which was now in its 
greateſt Vigour Fila trium ſororum, his Health, which 
promiſed him a Number of Years, while the Fates yet ſpin 
the black and fatal Thread of Life. SAN, 


THz Opzs or Horacz 


Here Wine, here Odours, and the thort-liv'd Han 
Of Roſes bid them bring ; while Youth invite, 
While Pleaſure led by AMuence waits, 
And Fate thy mortal Thread prolongs, 


Thy purchas'd Woods, thy pleaſant Villa waſh's 

By Tiber's yellow Wave, thy ſtately Houſe, 
Theſe you ſhall leave; and ſoon your Heir 
Your high-pil'd Treaſure ſhall invade, 


Or poor, or rich ; whether an humble Birth 
You own, or boaſt from Kings a proud Deſcent, 
It matters not ; impartial Death 
No Pity for his Victim knows. 


All tread one Path compell'd ; for ever ſhakes 
The gen'ral Urn, whoſe Lot on Charon's Boat 
Embarks us all, or ſoon or late, 
To never - ending Exile doom'd. 
ODE 


Et Serorum. ) Catullus, ſpeaking of the Fates, makes uſe 
of the ſame Appellation, Sorores ; 


Accipe, quod læta tibi pandunt luce ſorores, 


Veridicum oraculum. 


21. Priſco natus ab Inacho.) A Proverbial n: 
The Time of Inachus being, in profane Hiſtory, a Period 
of the moſt remote Antiquiry. He founded the 1 
of the Argives (according to Caſtor as quoted by Euſebius ) 
1080 Years before the firſt Olympiad. 

24. Hidin nil miſerantis Orci. ) Mr. le Fevre remarks, 
That Heſiod hath expreſs'd this by a fingle Epithet: He 
calls Men xnglewhiag, Victims nourith'd for Death. 

25. Omnium werſatur urna.) As it was cuſtomary among 
the Ancients to decide Affairs of the utmoſt conſequence 
by Lot, they fei that the Names of all Mankind were 
written upon Billets, aad thrown into an Urn which was 

y in Motion; and that they whoſe Billets were 
E drawn ſhould die firſt, D ac. 
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Here pour thy Wines, thine Odours ſhed, 
Bring forth the roſy, ſhort -liv'd Flow'r, 
While Fate yet ſpins thy mortal Thread, 


While Youth and Fortune give the bliſsful Hour, 


Your purchas'd Woods, your Houſe of State, 
Your Villa waſh'd by Tiber's Wave, 

You muſt, my Dellius, yield to Fate, 
And to your Heir theſe high-pil'd Treaſures leave. 


Though you could boaſt a Monarch's Birth, 
And Wealth unbounded round Thee flows ; 

Though poor, and ſprung from vulgar Earth, 
No Pity, for his Victim Pluto knows. 


Thus all muſt tread the Paths of Fate, 
Thus ever ſhakes the mortal Urn, 
Whoſe Lot embarks us, ſoon or late, 
On Charon's Boat, ah ! never to return, 
ODE 


Oo III. 121 


There bring thy Wine, thy Odours ſpread, 
Let fading Roſes crown thy Head, 

Whilſt Wealth, and Age and Life will bear ; 
For you muſt leave your Groves, your Houſe, 
And Farm, where yellow Tiber flows ; 


And thy heap'd Wealth ſhall fill thy greedy Heir. 


For whether ſprung from Royal Blood, 

Or from the meaneſt of the Crowd ; 

"Tis all a Caſe, for nought can fave ; 
The Hand of Fate doth ftrike at all; 

And thou art ſurely doom'd to fall 


A Sacrifice to the impartial Grave. 


Our Lots are caſt, Fate ſhakes the Urn, 

And cach Man's Lot muſt take his turn; 
Some ſoon leap out, and ſome more late: 
But till "tis ſure each Mortal's Lot 

Will doom his Soul to Charon's Boat, 


To bear th' eternal Baniſhment of Fate. 


2 ODE 


Henri Freer Cann Lib, 2. 


Op IV. Ad XanTHIAM PHOCEU TM. 


E fit ancillz tibi amor pudori 
Xanthia Phoceu : Prius inſolentem 
Serva Briſeis niveo colore 
Movit Achillem, 
Movit Ajacem Telamone natum 5 
Forma captive dominum Tecmeſſæ: 
Arſit Atrides medio in triumpho 
| Virgine rapta ; 
' Barbarz poſtquam cecidere turmæ 
Theſſalo victore, & ademptus Hector 
Tradidit feſſis leviora tolli 
Pergama Graiis. 
Neſcias an te generum beati 
Phyllidis flavæ decorent parentcs : 
Regium certè genus, ac Penates ner” 2k 
Meeret iniquos. 
Crede non illam tibi de ſceleſta 
Plebe delectam; neque fic fidelem, 


10 


45 


Sic lucro averſam potuiſſe naſci 
Matre pudenda. 

Brachia, & vultum, tereteſque ſuras 

Integer laudo : fuge ſuſpicari, 

Cujus octavum trepidavit ætas 
Claudere luſtrum. 


20 


ODE 


Horace with an Air of Irony and Pleaſantry, encourages 
Phoceus to indulge his Paſſion for his Slave. It hath been 
already remarked that Lovers of this kind were called An- 
cillaricli; We have the Term in Martial, with another of 
the ſame Character. 


Ancillariolum tua te wocat uxor, & ipſa 
Lecticariola ; efiis, Alauda, pares. 


Verſ. 3. Mues colore. ] Dares Phrygius hath left us tlic 
following Picture of Briſeis. OO. formoſam, alta ſta- 
tura, candidam, capillo flaw, molli, ſuperciliis junctis, 
oculis venuſtis, corpore eguali, blandam, affabilum, verecun- 
dam, anime fimplici, piam. Briſeis was beautiful, tall of 
Stature, fair - complexioned; her Hair yellow and delica c; 
Her Eye - brows joined; Her Eyes modeſtly ſweet ; ard 
Her whole Perſon exactly proportioned. She was gentle, 
affable, modeſt, ſimple of Manners, and pious. He hath 
alſo given this Deſcription of Caſſandra : Mcdiocri fratura, 
"ore rotundo, rufam, oculis micantibus. Caſſandra was of 
middle Stature, Her Mouth little and round, Her Com- 
plexion ruddy, Her Eyes ſparkling. 


THz Op Eser Hon acy 


Opz IV. To XanTHIas PRO 
By Mr. Dox2. 


LUSH not, my Friend, to own the Loe 
Which thy fair Captive's Eyes do moye; 

Achilles once the fierce, the brave, 
Stoop'd to the Beauties of a Slave 
Teemeſſa's Charms could over-power 
Ajax, her Lord and Conqueror ; 
Great Agamemnon, when Succeſs 
Did all his Arms with Conqueſt bleſs ; 
When Hector's Fall had gain'd him more 
Than ten long rolling Years before ; 
By a bright captive Virgin's Eyes 
E'en in the midſt of Triumph dyes. 
You know not to what mighty Line 
The lovely Maid may make you joyn ; 


Sce but the Charms her Sorrow wears, 
No Common Cauſe cauld draw ſuch Tears ; 
Thoſe Streams ſure that adorn her ſo 
For loſs of Royal Kindred flow : 

Oh! think not ſo divine a Thing 

Could from the Bed of Commons fpring ; 
Whoſe Faith could fo unmov'd remain, 
And fo averſe to ſordid Gain, 

Was never born of any Race 

That might the nobleſt Love diſgrace. 
Her blooming Face, her fnowy Arms, 
Her well-ſhap'd Leg, and all the Charms, 
Of her Body, and her Face, 

I, poor I, may ſafely praiſc : 

Suſpect not Love the youthful Rage 


From Horace's declining Age; 


But think remov'd, by forty Years, 
All his Flames and all thy Fears. 


ODE 


13. Nyſcias. ] Horace here anſwers an Objeftion, that 
all the Slaves whom he lad named, were Daughte!s of 
Kings; that the greateſt Princes might therefore have loved 
them without Shame, and tha* theſe Examples could 10 
authoriſe Phoceus in his Love for Phillis, who was probad] 


Book Il 


Oo IV. To XANTHIAS Prnoczvs. 


LUSH not, my Phoceus, though a Dame 
Of ſervile State thy Breaſt enflame ; 

A Slave could ſtern Achilles move, 
And bend his haughty Soul to Love: 
Ajax, invincible in Arms, 
Was captiv'd by his Captive's Charms : 
At:i128, midſt his Triumphs mourn'd, 
And for a raviſh'd Virgin burn'd, 
What Time, the fierce Barbarian Bands 
Fell by Pelcides* conquering Hands, 
Ard Troy (her Hector ſwept away) 
Bccame to Greece an eaſier Prey. 

Who knows, when Phillis is your Bride, 
To what fine Folk you'll be ally'd ? 
Her Parents dear, of gentle Race, 
Shall not their Son-in-law diſgrace. 
She ſprung from Kings, or nothing leſs, 
And weeps the Family's Diſtreſs. 
Think not that ſuch a charming She, 
Can of the ſordid Vulgar 'be; 
To ſhamcleſs, proſtituted Earth, 
Think not that Phillis owes her Birth, 
Who with ſuch Firmneſs could diſdain 
The Force and Flatteries of Gain. 

Yet, after all, believe me, Friend, 

can with Innocence commend 
Her blooming Face, her ſnowy Arms, 
Her taper Leg, and all her Charms; 
For, trembling on to forty Years, 
My Age forbids all jealous Fears. 

ODE 
of an obſcure Family. AC, 
de 18 genus. ] Theſe Words muſt be conſtrued in 

native Caſe, and do not depend upon mæret. As 
the Romans had ſubdued all the Kingdoms of the World, 
Horace would infinuate that Phillis might poſſibly be ſome 
conquered Monarch's Daughter. When Nero had reſolved 
to marry Ate, he ſuborned two Conſular Perſons to ſwear 
that ſhe was of a Family Royal. A#en libertam paulum ab- 


fuit quin Juſto matrimonio febi conjungeret, ſubmiſſis Conſulari- 
virts qu regio genere ertam, pejerarent. Su Er. 


OD IV. 123 


Op IVV. To XAN TRIAS PHocevs. 
E AR Tuntbiat, tis a faulty Shame, 
Bluſh not to own a Noble Flame 
Rais'd by thy Captive's Charms ; 
The fair Briſeis once could move 
Achilles ſtubborn Soul to Love, 
And force the haughty Heroe to her Arms : 


g 


Tecmeſſa's Charms ſubdu'd her Lord. 
And Conquering Ajax ſoon ador d; 
By fair Caſſandra's Eyes, 
When H:@or fell, and left his Troy 
To weary Greeks an eaſy Prey, 
E'en midſt his Triumph great Atrides dies. 


See what a Beauteous Majeſty, 
And how commanding is. her Eye; 
Her Look proclaims her State 
She Mourns, ſhe Mourns a Royal Race, 
And Parents equal to her Face, 
And grieves to ſee ſo ſtrange a Whirl of Fate. 


Ne'er think her, Friend, of Common Blood ; 
Nor ſprung from the diſhoneſt Crowd 
A Mind ſo bravely bold, 
So chaſt as to reſiſt the Arts 
That take the mean unguarded Hearts, 
The Force of preſſing Youth, and Charms of Geld. 


Her Face, her Neck, her Breaſt and Arms 
I praiſe not, taken with her Charms; 
Suſpicious Thoughts remove : 
Let almoſt forty feeble Years 
Secure thy Mind from jealous Fears, , 
And tell that Horace is too old for Love. . 
| ODE 


17. Sceleſta plebe.] Scelaſtus here ſignifies miſerable,. cala- - 
mitous. Sceleftiorem ego annum argento faxnori nullum unguam - 
vidi. PLAUT. One of the Gates of Rome was called 
ſcelerata, or unfortunate. Heins. DPA. 
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* 


Op EV. 


n ſubaQa ferre jugum valet 
Cervice: nondum munia comparis 
Zquare, nec tauri ruentis 
In Venerem tolerare pondus. 
Circa virentes eſt animus tuæ 5 
Campos juvencæ, nunc fluviis gravem 
Solantis æſtum, nunc in udo 
Ludere cum vitulis ſalicto 
Prægeſtientis. Tolle cupidinem 
Immitis uvæ: jzm tibi lividos 10 
Diſtinguet Autumnus racemos 
Purpureo varius colorc. 
Jam te ſequetur ( currit enim ferox 
Etas; & illi, quos tibi demſerit, 
Apponet annos) jam proterva Þ A 15 
Fronte petet Lalage maritum; 
Dilecta, quantum non Pholoe fugax, 
Non Chloris, albo fic humero nitens, 
Ut pura nocturno renidet 
Luna mari, Gnidiuſre Gyges; 20 
Quem ſi puellarum inſcreres choro, 
Mire ſagaces falleret hoſpites 
Diſcrimen obſcurum, ſolutis 


Crinibus, ambiguoque vultu. 


ODE 


We ſhall make no Apology for not multiplying the Tran- 


Nations of this Ode. 

The twenty - ſecond Ode of the firſt Book to Fuſcus 
Ariſtius commends the Beaut es of Lalage, and if we believe 
with Mr. Dacier, that this is the ſame Lalage, it will be a 
Proof that the Odes of Horace in general are not ranged in 
the Order in which they were written, She is here repre- 
ſented as too Jung for Marriage, and her Lover is adviſed 
to — until he may with more Decency pay his Addreſles 
to 

Verſ. 5. Circa wirentes H.] Horace hath again given us 
the ſame Image in the eleventh Ode of the third Book. 


Que, velut latis equa trima campis, 

Ludit exultim, metuitgue tangi, 

Nuptiarum expers, & adbuc proterwo 
' Cruda marito. 


Who like a Filley, o'er the Field, 
With playful Spirit bounds, and fears to yield 


TAT Opts or Horacrz 


Op E V. 
By Mr. Francis. 


8 E E thy Heifer's yet unbroke 
To the Labours of the Voke, 
Nor hath Strength enough to prove 
Equal to the Weight of Love. 
Round the Fields her Fancy ftrays, 
O'er the Mead ſhe ſportive plays; 
Or, beneath the ſultry Beam, 
Cools her in the paſſing Stream; 
Or, with friſking Steerlings young, 
Sports the ſally Groves among. 
Do not thus commit a Rape 
On the crude, unmellow'd Grape : 
Autumn ſoon, of various Dyes, 
Shall with kinder Warmth ariſc, 
Bid the livid Cluſters glow, 
And a riper Purple ſhow. 
Time to Her ſhall count each Day, 
Which from You it takes away ; 
She ſhall riſe into her Prime, 
You decay by Length of Time. 
Lalage, with forward Charms, 
Soon ſhall ruſh into your Arms ; 
Pholoe, the flying Fair, 
Shall not then with Her compare; 
Nor the Maid of Boſom bright, 
Like the Moon's unſpotted Light, 
O'er the Waves, with ſilver Rays, 
When the floating Luſtre plays: 
Nor the Cnidian fair and young, 
Who the Virgin Quire among, 
Might deceive, in female Guiſe, 


Stranger-Gueſts, though wondrous wile, . 


With the Difference between 
Sexes hardly to be ſeen, 

With his Hair of flowing Grace, 
And his boyiſh, girliſh Face. 


ODE 


Book II. 


ODE V. 


By Mr. H AR. 


NDEED, my Friend, your little Miſs 
[ Is quite too young for nuptial Bliſs 
A tender Thing, unfit to prove 
The yet unequal Yoke of Love. 


Poor harmleſs Lamb, her only Joys 
Are Plays, and Play-Fellows, and Toys; 
About the Meads ſhe wildly ſcours, 
Dabbles in Water, and picks Flow'rs. 


Reſtrain thy Longing; twere a Crime 
To pluck green Fruit before the Time: 
"Twill ſoon be fi!Fd with better Juice, 
Be rips and mellow,---fit for Uſe. 


Age flies apace, and will beſtow 
On her the Years it takes from you; 
Your Lalage will bolder prove, 
And fondly ogling court your Love. 


More Youths the Charmer ſhall obey, 
Than Pheloe ſhy, or Chloris ſway ; 
Whoſe Boſom caſts a purer White, 
Than Phæle on the Waves by Night; 


Fairer than Gyges, who, tis ſaid, 
Shone undiſtinguiſh'd from a Maid, 
Alike the Sex in all that's ſeen, 


His lowing Hair, and tender Mien. 
ODE 


To Hand of gentleſt Touch, or prove, 
Wild as ſhe is, the wedded Joys of Love. 


9. Prægeſtientis. The word geftio is properly a lied to 
Animals that — their Deſires b ther 4 Præ- 
Loire, is a ſtronger Expreſſion of the Paſſions. LAus. 

10. Jam tibi livides diſtinguet Autummus.] It may be ne- 
celiary to put theſe Words into their grammatical Order. 
Autumrus Cori, jam diſtin guet tibi lis idas racemes colore pur - 
bac. The various Autumn all ſoon paint for You theſe 
Clutters, which are yet green and livid. Autumn is called 
varicus from the Variety of its Fruits. Torr. 

18. lbs fc bumero nitens.] Jadies in Rome of more than 


ual Gallantry, uſed to dreſs themielves in ſuch a manner, 


ODER V. 


TFH Heifer, Friend, is hardly broke, 
Her Neck uneaſy to the Yoke; | © ' 

She cannot draw the Plough, nor bear 
The Weight of the obliging Steer : 
In flow'ry Meads is her Delight, 
Thoſe charm her Taſte and pleaſe her Sight: 
Or elſe ſhe flies the burning Beams, An 
To quench her Thirſt in cooler Streams; 
Or with the Calves thro' Paſtures plays, 
And wantons all her eaſy Days. 
Forbear, deſign no haſty Rape 
On ſuch a green, untimely Grape : 
Soon ruddy Autumn will produce 
Plump Cluſters, ripe, and ſit to uſe: 
She now that flies, ſhall then purſue, 
She now that's courted doat on You :” 
For Age whirls on, and every Year 
It takes from Thee it adds to Her: 
Soon Lalage, ſhall” ſoon proclaim 
Her Love, nor bluſh to own her Flame: 
Lov'd more, for ſhe more kindly warms 
Than Pholae coy, or Chloris' Charms; 
So pure her Breaſt, ſo fair a White, 
As in a clear and ſmiling Night, 
In quiet Floods the filver Moon, 
Or Cretan Gyges never ſhone ; 
Who, plac'd amongſt the Maids, defies 
A ſxillful Stranger's prying Eyes; 
So ſmooth his doubtful Looks appear, 
So looſe, ſo Womaniſh, his Hair. | » 
| ODE. 
that their Shoulders appeared. The Tranſlation hath ven- 
tured to change the Expreſſion, as it could not be eaſily un- 
derſtood by an Engliſh Reader;-- 

24. Diſcrimen ol ſcurum, ambiguoque cui. The. three 


following beautiful Paſſages do honour to our Author, as 
they ſeem to be Imitations of this Line.. - 


124Q. HoxaTiiFrtaccertCarn, Lib. 2. 


* 


Op EV. 
n ſubacta ferre jugum valet 


Cervice: nondum munia comparis 
Equare, nec tauri ruentis . 
In Venerem tolerare pondus. 
Circa virentes eſt animus tuæ 5 
Campos juvencæ, nunc fluviis gravem 
Solantis æſtum, nunc in udo 
Ludere cum vitulis ſalicto 
Prægeſtientis. Tolle cupidinem 
Immitis uvæ: jzm tibi lividos 10 
Diſtinguet Autumnus racemos 
Purpureo varius colorc. 
Jam te ſequetur ( currit enim ferox 
ZEtas ; & illi, quos tibi demſerit, 
Apponet annos) jam proterva 9 15 
Fronte petet Lalage maritum; 
Dilecta, quantum non Pholoe fugax, 
Non Chloris, albo fic humero nitcns, 
Ut pura nocturno renidet 
Luna mari, Gnidiuſre Gyges; 20 
Quem ſi pucllarum inſcreres choro, 
Mire ſagaces falleret hoſpites 
Diſcrimen obſcurum, ſolutis 


Crinibus, ambiguoque vultu. 
| ODE 


We ſhall make no Apology for not multiplying the Tran- 
ations of this Ode. 3 v5, 

The twenty - ſecond Ode of the firſt Book to Fuſcus 
Ariftius commends the Beaut es of Lalage, and if we believe 
with Mr. Dacier, that this is the ſame Lalage, it will be a 
Proof that the Odes of Horace in general are not ranged in 
the Order in which they were written. She is here repre- 
ſented as too young for Marriage, and her Lover is adviſed 
to _ until he may with more Decency pay his Addreſles 
to her. 

Verſ. 5. Circa wirentes H.] Horace hath again given us 
the ſame Image in the eleventh Ode of the third Book. 


Que, welut latis equa trima campis, 

Ludit exultim, metuitgue tangi, 

Nuptiarum expers, & adhuc protero 
*  Cruda marite. 


Who like a Filley, o'er the Field, 
With playful Spirit bounds, and fears to yield 


TAE Ovpts or Horacyx 


ODE V. 
By Mr. Fxancis. 


8 E E thy Heifer's yet unbroke 
To the Labours of the Yoke, 
Nor hath Strength enough to prove 
Equal to the Weight of Love. 
Round the Fields her Fancy ſtrays, 
O'er the Mead ſhe ſportive plays; 
Or, beneath the ſultry Beam, 
Cools her in the paſſing Stream; 
Or, with ſriſking Steerlings young, 
Sports the ſally Groves among. 
Do not thus commit a Rape 
On the crude, unmellow'd Grape : 
Autuma ſoon, of various Dyes, 
Shall with kinder Warmth ariſe, 
Bid the livid Cluſters glow, 
And a riper Purple ſhow. 0 
Time to Her ſhall count each Day, 
Which from You it takes away ; 
She ſhall riſe into her Prime, 
You «lecay by Length of Time. 
Lalage, with forward Charms, 
Soon ſhall ruſh into your Arms ; 
Pholoe, the flying Fair, 
Shall not then with Her compare ; 
Nor the Maid of Boſom bright, 
Like the Moon's unſpotted Light, 
O'er the Waves, with ſilver Rays, 
When the floating Luſtre plays: 
Nor the Cnidian fair and young, 
Who the Virgin Quire among, 
Might deceive, in female Guiſe, 


Stranger-Gueſts, though wondrous wiſe, . 


With the Difference between 
Sexes hardly to be ſeen, 

With his Hair of flowing Grace, 
And his boyiſh, girliſh Face. 


0b 


* 8 


2 «+ 


II. 


Book 


Ove V. 


By Mr. Hartz. 


NDEE D, my Friend, your little Miſs 
[ Is quite too young for nuptial Bliſs ; 
A tender Thing, unfit to prove 
The yet unequal Yoke of Loye. 


Poor harmleſs Lamb, her only Joys 
Are Plays, and Play-Fellows, and Toys; 
About the Meads ſhe wildly ſcours, 
Dabbles in Water, and picks Flow'rs. 


Reſtrain thy Longing; twere a Crime 
To pluck green Fruit beſore the Time: 
'Twill ſoon be fi!Fd with better Juice, 
Be ripe and mellow,---fit for Uſe. 


Age flies apace, and will beſtow 
On her the Years it takes from you ; 
Your Lalage will bolder prove, 
And fondly ogling court your Love. 


More Youths the Charmer ſhall obey, 
Than Pholoe ſhy, or Chloris ſway ; 
Whoſe Boſom caſts a purer White, 
Than Phæle on the Waves by Night; 


Fairer than Gyges, who, tis ſaid, 
Shone undiſtinguiſh'd from a Maid, 
Alike the Sex in all that's ſeen, 


His flowing Hair, and tender Mien. 
ODE 


To Hand of gentleſt Touch, or prove, 
Wild as ſhe is, the wedded Joys of Love. 

9. Prege ientis, ] The word geftio is properly a ied to 
Animals — their Deſires — ther Roden: Præ- 
Loire, is a ſtronger Expreſſion of the Paſſions. LAus. 

10. Jam tibi livides diſtinguet Autumnus.] It may be ne- 
celiary to put theſe Words into their grammatical Order. 

umu vorius jom diftinguet tibi livides racemos colore pur - 
purer. The various Autumn all ſoon paint for You theſe 
Clutters, which are yet green and livid. Autumn is called 
various from the Variety of its Fruits. Torr. 

18. Ale fc bumero nitens.] T adies in Rome of more than 
Sal Gallantry, uſed to dreſs themielves in ſuch a manner, 


— 
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ODE V. 


FH Heifer, Friend, is hardly broke, 
Her Neck uneaſy to the Yoke ; 
She cannot draw- the Plough, nor bear 
The Weight of the obliging Steer : 
In flow'ry Meads is her Delight, 
Thoſe charm her Taſte and pleaſe her Sight: 
Or elſe ſhe flies the burning Beams, A 
To quench her Thirſt in cooler Streams; | 
Or with the Calves thro* Paſtures plays, ö 
And wantons all her eaſy Days. . 
Forbear, deſign no haſty Rape 
On ſuch a green, untimely Grape : 
Soon ruddy Autumn will produce 
Plump Cluſters, ripe, and fit to uſe: 
She now that flies, ſhall then purſue, 
She now that's courted doat on You: 
For Age whirls on, and every Year 
It takes from Thee it adds to Her: 
Soon Lalage, ſhall” ſoon proclaim 
Her Love, nor bluſh to own her Flame: 
Lov'd more, for ſhe more kindly warms 
Than Pholae coy, or Chloris' Charms; 
So pure her Breaſt, ſo fair a White, 
As in a clear and ſmiling Night, 
In quiet Floods the filver Moon, 


Or Cretan Gyges never ſhone ; 


Who, plac'd amongſt the Maids, defies 

A ſkillful Stranger's prying Eyes; 

So ſmooth his doubtful Looks appear, 

So looſe, ſo Womaniſh, his Hair. | N 
| ODE 


that their Shoulders appeared. The Tranſlation hath ven- 
tured to change the Expreſſion, as it could not be eaſily un- 
derſtood by an Engliſh Reader 

24. Diſcrimen obſcurum, ambigueque <ultu. ] The. three 
following beautiful Paſſages do honour to our Author, as 
they ſeem to be Imitations of this Line.. - 


126:Q. Hor ATII FrAcer Car. Lib. 2. 


Ove VI Ad SzpTIMIUM. 


EPTIMI Gades aditure mecum, & 
Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre noſtra, & 

Barbaras Syrtes, ubi Maura ſemper > 
Æſtuat unda ; 

Tibur, Argeo poſitum colono, 

Sit mee ſedes utinam ſenectæ; 

Sit modus laſſo maris, & viarum, 
Militiæque: 

Unde ſi Parcæ prohibent iniquæ, 

Dulce pellitis ovibus Galeſi 

Flumen, & regnata petam Laconi 
Rura Phalantho. 

Ille terrarum mihi præter omnes 

Angulus ridet ; ubi non Hymetto 

Mella decedunt, viridique certat 
Baccha Venafro': 

Ver ubi longum, tepidaſque præbet 

Jupiter brumas; & amicus Aulon 

Fertili Baccho, minimum Falernis 
Iavidet uvis. 

Ille te mecum locus, & beatæ 

Poſtulant arces: ibi tu calentem 


| Debits ſparges lacrymi favillam 


10 


15 


20 


Vatis amici. 
ODE 
aun. manantia fletu 
Ora puellares faciunt incerta capilli. Juvex. 


Beneath whoſe virgin Locks, while flowing Tears 
Bedew his Cheek, a doubtful Face appears. 


Talis erat cultu facict, quam dicere were 


Virgineem in puero, puerilem in virgine poſſes. Ov1o. 


Of either Sex, each various Grace 
You might behold with Joy, 
And well might ſeem the lovely Face 
Boyiſh in Girl, or girliſh in a Boy. 
Dum dubitat Natura marem, faceretne puellam, 
Fatus es, 6 pulcher, pæne puclla puer. 
While Nature doubtful ſtands 
A Male or Female to compoſe, 
Beneath her ſorming Hands 
Almoſt a Girl, the beauteous Boy aroſe. 


Aso. 


THE Op Es or HoR Aen. 


Ove VI. To SEPrilu ius. 


Eptimius, who, with Me, to Cales wilt lead, 
Gainſt fierce Cantabrians to our Yoke unbow i 
And brave thoſe barb'rous Syrts where madding boi, 
With ceaſeleſs Rage, the Maurian Wave. 
O may fair Tibur, where the Argive Swarm 
Delighted fix'd, afford a calm Retreat ! 
There may my Age from toſſing Seas repoſe; 
There all my Wars, my Wanderings end. 
Or, ſhould the partial Fates that Bliſs deny, 
By pure Galeſus, where 'unnumber'd Flocks 
Their precious Fleeces bathe, thoſe Plains Tad ſcek 
Which ovn'd the brave Phatanthus? Sway. 
On Earth, to Me, no Spot more lovely ſmiles; 
Where nor the Honey to Hymettus yields ; 
Nor fears the Berry, for it's wealthy Flood, 
With the Janafran to contend : 
Where Spring enamour'd dwells, and Winter ſmooth, 
So Jove commands, his angry Brow ; and where 
His Cluſters Aulon, Friend to Bacchus, ſpreads, 
Nor envies the Falernian Vine. 
That bliſsful Seat, thoſe Hills benign awe: 
Thy lateſt Hour and mine; my glowing Urn 
Shall there receive the Drops thy pious Grief 
Shall on thy Poet-Friend beſtow. 


ODE 


ODE VI. 


Septimius, in his Profeſſions of Friendſhip to Horace, 
aſſured him that he would run all future Hazards of his Her. 
tune, and that nothing ſhould ever ſeparate them again. The 


Poet declares to Him, that tired of the Fatigues of War, He 
now only wiſhed to paſs the Remainder of his 


at Tarentum. 

Verſ. 1. Septimi Gades aditure mecum. * aun ac- 
cording to the old Scholiaſt, was a Roman Knight. 
tended Tiberius in his Eaſtern Expedition in 731, ard ve 
may believe he was well eſteemed by Auguſtus, fince be » 


mentioned with Regard by Him in a Letter to Horace. 
Tui qualim habeam memoriam poteris ex Septimio noftro audit; 


nam incidit ut cbram ill fieret a me mentio tui. This Ex- 
reſſion Gades aditure, is only a warm, ical manner 


ying, that no Toils or Dangers ſhould divide their Friend: 
ſhip. Catullus, Ovid and Propertius have Inflances of this 
Language; and Horace in the ſame Style promiſes « — 


Day in Trat- 
quillity, either at his own Seat near Tibur, or with Septinuu 


He u- 


Book II. 


Op: VI, To SEPTIMIUS, 


EPTIMIUS, who with Me intend 
For Cales, if thus the Fates ordain, 
To bid the fierce Cantabrian bend, 
Indignant, to the Roman Chain; 
Or ſee the wandering Sands, with mad Recoil, 
Where Mauritanian Billows ceaſeleſs boil ; 


May Tibur, to my lateſt Hours, 
Aﬀord a kind and calm Retreat 
Tibur, beneath whoſe lofty Towers, 
The Græcians fix'd their bliſsful Seat; 
There may my Labours end, my Wandring ceaſe, 
There all my Toils of Warfare reſt in Peace. 


But ſhould the partial Fates refuſe 
That purer Air to let me breathe, 
Galeſus, gentle Stream, I'll chuſe, 
Where Flocks of richeſt Fleeces bathe : 
Phalanthus there his rural Sceptre ſway'd, 
Uncertain Offspring of a Spartan Maid. 


No Spot ſo joyous ſmiles to Me, 
Of this wide Globe's extended Shores; 
Where nor the Labours of the Bee, 
Yicld to Hymettus' golden Stores. 
Nor the green Berry of Venafran Soil 
dwells with a riper Flood of fragrant Oil. 
There Jove his kindeſt Gifts beſtows, 
There joys to crown the fertile Plains; 
With genial Warmth the Winter glows, 


And Spring with lengthen'd Honours reigns; 
Nor Aulon, friendly to the cluſter'd Vine, 
Envics the V intage of Falernian Wine. 


That blifsful Seat, thoſe Hills benign, 
Which o'er Tarentum gently riſe, 
Await thy lateſt Hours and mine, 
And ſnatch'd from Thee when Horace dics, 


There the deep Sigh thy Poct-Friend ſhall mourn, 
And pious Tears bedew his glowing Urn. 


ODE 


OD VI, 


127 


Ove VI. To SBPTIMIUS, 


EPTIMIUS that wouldſt ſtem the Main, 
And go with me to diſtant Spain; 

To fierce Cantabrians never broke, 

As yet unlearn'd to bear our Yoke: 


And Syrtes Sands, where th' Ocean roars, 


And rowling Waves waſh ſwarthy Moors; 
May Tibur's Walls the Tuſcan Seat 
Afford my Age a ſafe Retreat, 

Oh ! there, now tir'd with Wars and Seas, 
May I enjoy a happy Eaſe ! 

If Fate denies this ſmall Deſire, 

My haſty ſteps ſhall ſoon retire 

Where ſmooth Galeſus cuts his Way ; | 
Around whoſe Banks white Flzeces play, | 
And felt Phalantus' eaſy Sway: 

Oh. how thoſe little Plains do pleaſe, 

How fit for Happineſs and Eaſe ! 

Where Honey fills the Combs, and ſtrives 
With fair Hymettus* ſweeteſt Hives: 

Where Olives from the fruitful Soil, 

Not yield to the Venafrian Oyl: 

Where Springs are long, and Winters mild, 
Nor hoary Froſt deforms the Field ; 

Where Bacchus friendly Mountains ſpread, 
And Almon rears his fruitful Head; 

Where choiceſt Grapes in Cluſters twine, 
Nor envy ,the Falernian Vine. 

Theſe happy Seats muſt us receive, 

There you and I, dear Friend, muſt live, 
*Till Death's approaching Hands ſurprize, 
And cloſe thy Poet Horace Eyes; 

Then you a little Tomb ſhall rear, 


And cool my Aſhes with a Pious Tear. 
ODE 


Mzceras, when he went with OQavius to the War againſt 


Anthony. 
If the Poet had written this Ode with a real Intention of 
going with Septimius to Spain, à d following Auguſtus = 


_ 


428Q. HonarirtFliacciCann. Lib. 2. 


Op RE VII. Ad Pour run VARUM. 


O Szpe- mecum tempus in ultimum 


Deducte, Bruto militiæ duce, 
Quis te redonavit Quiritem, 
Dis patriis, Italoque ccelo, 


Pompei, mecrum prime ſodalium ? - | | 5 


Cum quo morantem ſæpe diem mero 
Fregi, coronatus nitentes 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. 
Tecum Philippos, & celerem fug 


Senſi, relictà non bene parmula ; „10 


Quum fracta virtus, & minaccs 


Turpe ſolum tetigere mento. 
| Sed 


his Expedition againſt the Cantabrizns, why does he mention 


iCales, and the Syrts of Afric? This was a very indirect Road 
from Rome to Cantabria, which is diſtant from Cales the 
whole Length of Spain, and yet more diſtant from the 
Quick -Sands of Africa. Mr. Dacier, who 5 in ſingle 
Oppoſition to all the Commentators, ſays, that Horace ſpeaks 
here upon the Faith of Hiſtory, which informs us, that Au- 


guſtus was obliged to ſend a Fleet againſt the Cantabrians, 


trom whence the Poet very juſtly mentions Cales: Yet 
when Auguſtus Jeft Rome, he did not propoſe going to 
Spain, but was recalled, from his intended Expedition a- 
gainſt the Britons, by a Revolt of the Cantabrianz. Horace 
therefore icould not poſſibly ſuppoſe that he ſhould be o- 
blized to go in Perſon to ſubdue that People, or even to 
ſend a Fleet againſt them. SAN, 

7. Sit modus 12/j6 maris. ] The Poet ſays in general, that 
whether he ſhould be obliged, by any Engagements of his 


future Fortune, to travel by Sea or Land, or to bear Arms 


again, He wiſhes that Tibur may be the Retreat of his old 
Age. He had not only ſerved under Brutus, bat attended 
Mzcenas to the ſecond Congreſs at Brunduſium, and thro” 


all his War in Sicily. Theſe violent Motions were by no 


means agreeable to his Humour and Complexion. He was 
a Poet, a Philoſopher, and of a Conſtitution too delicate to 
bear ſuch Fatigues. SAN. 
10. Pellitis ovibus. ] The Sheep of Tarentum and Atti- 
ca had a Wool fo fine, that they were covered with Skins 
to preſerve it from the Inclemency of the Weather. Pliny 
ſays, theſe Covertures were brought from Arabia. Cr vo. 
18. Fertili Baccho. ] It is probable that Aulon was a lit- 
fle Hill, near Tarentum, famous for its Vines. It is men- 
tioned by Martial as equally remarkable for its Wool. 


Nobilis & lanis & felix vitibus Aulon 
Det pretioſa tibi vellera, vina mibi. 
Fam'd for its Wool, and happy in its Vines, 
Yours be its Fleeces, and be mine its Wines. 
Horace ſays fertili Baccho, as Tibullus, Bacchi cura Falcr- 


TuT Opzs or. Wo, 


Ove VII. To Pomezivs Vary 


Oft wich me, when Brutus led the War, 
Prov'd in extremeſt Perils ! ſay, what Powe 
Hath to thy Gods, thy natal. Air, 

And to. theſe Arms my Friend reftor'd ? 


Dear Pompey, in my earlieſt Youth beloy'd | 


With whom J oft have chas'd the lingring Day 
With Wine, while Roſes crown'd our Brom 


And Syria her rich Odours ſhed. 


With thee Philippi, and it's fatal Rout, 


I ſaw; and, ah ! inglorious drop'd my Shield; 
When Valour yielded, and in Duſt 
The threatning Vanquiſh'd bit the Ground, 

' Ne 


rus ager. And Propertius, Bacche, ſoles Phato = 77 
tuo. 0 K. 

23. Debitã ſparger The Poet here requires the laſt Of. 
fice of Friendſhip from Septimius, that He would prinkl 
his Aſhes with a Tear. Theſe Words, Cum Lackruis 
Pos ur r, are frequently found in ancient Epitaphs, anda 
the Urn a little Bottle filled with Tears. 


Nos wiles anime, inhumata infietague turba. Tot, 


Fevillam. ] Horace more ſtrongly to mark the Friendly 
of Septimius, ſays, that he ſhall perform this laſt pious Oct 
before his Aſhes ſhall be cold; while they are yet glowing 
from the funeral Pile. Dae 


ODE VII. | 
When a Peace was concluded in the Year 715 betueg 


Pompey and the Triumvirate, a general Amneſty was gras 
ed to all who kad followed the Party of Pompey. Tit 
ſeemed to Varus a favourable Occaſion for quitting the P.. 
feſſion of Arms, and returning to Rome, when robably 
this Ode was written: Horace was then twenty - fix Yan 
of Age. 'M a 580% 
Verſ. 1. Spe. ] This 1 Importance, with 
gard to the Life of Horace. Brutus took with him fan 
Athens, eight or nine Months after Cæſar's Death, a New 
ber of young Gentlemen, who were willing to _ 
Fortunzs in the Cauſe of Liberty. The Poet then began 
Warſare; He continued two Years under the Commaud? 
that great Man, and we may believe, with ſome Metz 
fince G was raiſed to the 'Tribuneſhip of a Legion. 
3. Quis te red;navit. ] This is not a Mark of Inc 
tion proceeding from Ignorance or Uncertainty. It * 
kind of Exclamation; an Expreſſion vivid and natur, * 
riſing from the Joy which Horace feels at Sight of a ry 
from. whom He had been many Years ſeperated by ® 
Misfortunes of the Times. Quts te redonavit, qui 77 
reftituit ! quam felici tandem fato reſtitutus fuiſti ! . Fro 


Boox I. 


Ons VII. To Pomyrivs VA Aus- 


ARUS, in earlieſt Youth belov'd, 
In War's extremeſt Dangers prov'd, 
Our daring Hoſt when Brutus led, ; 
And in the Cauſe of Freedom bled; 
To Rome and all her Guardian Pow'rs, 
What happy Chance my Friend reſtores, 
With whom I've cheer'd the tedious Day, 
And drank its loitring Hours away; 
Profuſe of Sweets while Syria ſhed 
Her liquid Odours on my Head ? 
With Thee I faw Philippi's Plain, 
Its fatal Rout ; a fearful Scene! 
And drop'd, alas ! th* inglorious Shield 
Where Valour's ſelf was forc'd to yield, 
Where ſoil'd in Duſt the vanquiſh'd lay, 


And breath'd th' indignant Soul away. 
But 


7. Fregi diem. ] See the Notes on nec partem ſolid' demere 
d: die. Furl Ode. 

Coronatus nitentes malabathro capillos. ] The Uſe of 
Crowns and Eſſences was firſt introduced into the Roman 
Entertamments by the Ladies. 

10. Parmala.] There is ſomething ingenuous in the Po- 
et's recording this Inſtance of his own Cowardice, which 
poſtbly might never have been known to Poſterity. Ar- 
chilochus, Alcæus, and Demoſthenes are Examples of the 
ſame Ingenuity of Spirit. Next to true Courage, Jays a 
French Commander, nothing is more brave than a Confeſ- 
ſion of Cowardice. | SAN. 

11. Fra&a wirtus. ] The Poet, by doing Juſtice to the 
Vanquiſh'd, pays the higheſt Compliment to their Con- 
querors ; and in reality the better Troops were on the Side 
of Brutus and Caſſius, although Fortune declared for Octa- 


vius and Anthony, Florus ſpeaking. of this Battle. Sed 
quarto eff.cacior eſt Fortuna quam wirtus | AC. 

Virtue among the ancient Romans, uſually ſignified Va- 
lour, as among the modern Romans it means a wledge 


of the politer Arts, Poetry, Muſic, Painting, and Stat 
Some Commentators would here apply the Word 3 
moral Character of Brutus, but perhaps the Poet dares not 


Roman Virtue, the Love of his Country. 


mutinous Manner, to be led againſt 
complained that They ſhould be confined within their Camp, 


ob VI. 129 


Oops VII. To Pour tos Varus 


EAR Pompey, that haſt often try'd, 

Whilſt once we fought on Brutus fide, 
How near pale Death rough Wars attends ; 
What Genius now hath ſent thee home, 
And who reſtor'd thee back to Rome, 
Pompey, the beſt of all my Friends ? 


With whom, in Mirth and Wine and Play, 
Whilſt ſweeteſt Roſes crown'd my Head, 
And did their Fragrant Odours ſpread, 

I often broke the lingring Day: 


The bloody Wars, Philippi's Field, 
Ignobly having loſt my Shield, 

With thee I ſaw, ſecure from Wound, 

I ſaw the Flight, when th' haughty Proud 
To Cæſar's ſtronger Virtue bow'd, 

And baſely bit the bloody Ground. 


Me 


thus deſcribe the Perſon, whom he was obliged to call the 
Murderer of Cæſar, although indeed this very Action was 
the higheſt Proof which even Brutus could give of that truly 


Beſides, Valour 

may be overcome, but Virtue never can. a 
e e After the Battle of Philippi, in which Brutus 
routed the Forces of Octavius, his Soldiers demanded, in a 
the Enemy; They 


when the Forces of Octavius, broken by their late Defeat, 
and ed by Famine, might eaſily be conquered. Bru- 
tus at laſt fatally gave way to their Temerity, and Impa- 
tience, for which the Poet give: tnem the Epithet Minaces. 
12. Turpe. ] Mr. Sanadon divides turpe from /olum to 
which it is uſually joined as an Epithet, and by his Manner 
of pointing, gives it the Force of an Exclamation. Er mi- - 


naces, turf: ! ſolum tetigere ments. 


N | 13. 8% 
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Sed me per hoſtes Mercurius celer 
Denſo paventem ſuſtulit atre : 


Te rurſus in bellum reſorbens 15 


Unda fretis tulit æſtuoſis. 
Ergo obligatam redde Jovi dapem ; 
Longaque feſſum militia latus 

D:pone ſub lauru mea ; neu 


Parce cadis tibi deftinatis. 20 


Oblivioſo levia Maſſico 
Ciboria exple : funde capacibus 
Unguenta de conchis. Quis udo 
Deproperare apio coronas, 
Curatve myrto? quem Venus arbitrum 25 
Dicet bibendi? non ego ſanids 
Bacchabor Edonis: recepto 
Dulce mihi furere eſt amico. 
ODE 


13. Sed me per hoſter, c.] Horace here alludes to the 
Pattles of Homer, where Heroes are frequently carried off 
from Danger by their guardian Gods; and as Mercury pre- 
ſided over Arts and Sciences, particularly over Lyric Poetry, 
the Poet hath here choſen him for his Protector. 
| ate | Cave. Laans. 
15. Te rurſus. ] The French Critics imagine that Varus, 
after the Battle of Philippi, embarked on board the Fleets 

either of Domitius or Murcus, "who continued the War un- 
der the younger Pompey againft Octavius and Anthony; 
Thus by a coujectural Piece of Hiftory, incapable of Proof, 
they deſtroy the Beauty of a Metaphor, which very naturally 
Tepreſents — pey carried out by the Tide into the main 

Ocean of War. us marini are uſed by the beſt Authors 
for the lowing and ebbing of the Sea. 

17. Dapem. } Dapis was properly a Sacrifice which was 
yearly offered to Jupiter, from thence called Dapalis. It 
Was afterwards underſtood ef all Kinds of Sacrifices and Feſ- 
tivals, | D ac. 

18. Feum Inge militia. ] Five Years, in a Party always 
unfortunate, might well ſeem a tedious and fatiguing War- 
fare; at leaſt ſuch an Expreſſion is very natural in a Poet of 
an indolent, unactive Complexion. SAN. 

25. Arbitrum bibendi.] Cicero ſays with a good deal of 
Plcaſantry of Verres, This Pretor, fo ſevere of Manners, fo 
Hligent in his Office, ⁊ubo never obeyed the Laws of the Reman 
Peeple, yet never wielated the Laws of Drinking. 

The Romans in their Entertainments uſually appointed a 
Perſon, whom they called King, with a Power to regulate 
the Feaſt, and govern the Gueſts. His Office was decided 
by the beſt Caſt on the Dice, which was called Venus or 
Venerius Jad, or Boſilicus. The Games of this Kind 
were the Ludi tale um ard Ludi teſſerarum, for the lee 
were {orbidden by Law. Ven was the fortunate Caſt in 


Of Maffic drain; and from capacious Shells 


tainments, of which the following are moſt remarkable: 


TRI Op IS or Horacy 


Me trembling, in a ſalutary Cloud, 

Maia's wing'd Son th ro' hoſtile Ranks convey'{: 
While thee, th'inexorable Tide, 
Reſorbing, to new Slaughter bore. 

To Fove then let the promis'd Victim bleed; 
And here thy Limbs, from the long Warfare tr d 
Beneath my Laurel couch; nor ſpare 
The Caſk for this white Hour reſerv'd. 
Here from the poliſh'd Bowl oblivious Draughu 


Rich Odours ſhow'r. The Myrtle's Bloom 
Who with the Parſly's Verdure haſtes 
In wreaths to bind? On whom ſhall Beauty's Que 
The winy Reign beſtow? For Thracian like 
III Bacchus it; more ſober Joys 
Were mcan for ſuch a Friend reſtor d. 
ODE 


both Games, but with this Difference, that with the 7:/ :l 
the Dice were to riſe in different Numbers, but with the 
Teſſere the Winner was to throw three Sixes. If we enquire 
why the Caſt of Sixes was called Yerus, the ſkilful in op 
logical Arithmetic; ſays Mr. Dacier, inform us, that the 

orld having been perfectly finiſhed the Sixth Day, tle 
Number Six was from thence eſteemed fortunate and hapyy, 
and was even called xiawo;, or World. 

Lipſius hath collected fifteen Laws of the Roman Enter- 


Vinum pur um putum fuer infundito, 

A ſummo ad imum more majorum bibunto. 

Decem cyathi ſumma potio ſunto. 

Mufis nonum, decumum Apollini libanto. 

Deminam f quis habeſfit indicium facilo. 

Rixæ, clamor, contentio ad T hracas 

Ablegeantor ;; corum vicem carmen, 

Aliudve quid Muſeum preferunto. 

Unmix'd be our Wine, and pure let it flow, 

As our Fathers ordain'd, from the High to the Low. 
Let our Bumpers, while jovial we give out the To 
In gay Compotation, be ten at the moſt ; 

The Ninth to the Muſes in Order muſt follow, 
The Tenth a Libation be made to Apollo. 

If any one harbours a Nymph in his Breaſt ; 

Let him name the fair Tyrant who robs him of Ref; 
Let Quarrels, and Clan: our, and vile Diſputation 
In Baniſhment endleſs be ſent to the Thracian; 
While here in their Stead, in our God - fellow Matches 
Carouſing melodious, we ſing merry Catches-. D. 
; 29. Baccha*v 


Book II. 


But me, when dying with my Fear, 

Through warring Hoſts, enwrap'd in Air 

ewift did the God of Wit convey; 

While Thee, wild War's tempeſtuous Sea 

Reſorbing, hurried far from Shore, 

And to new Worlds of Slaughter bore. 

To Jove thy votive Offering pay, 

And here beneath my Laurels lay : 

Thy Limbs from Toils of Warfare free, 

Nor ſpare the Caſks reſerv'd for Thee, 

But joyous fill the poliſh'd Bowl ; 

With Wine oblivious chear thy Soul, 

And from the breathing Phials pour 

Of eſſenc'd Sweets a larger Show'r. 

But who the Wreath uafading weaves 

Of Parſly green and Myrtle Leaves ? 

To whom ſhall Beauty's Queen aſſign 

To reign the Monarch of our Wine? 

For Thracian like I'll drink to day, 

And deeply Bacchus it away. 

Cur Tranſports for # Friend reſtor'd, 

Should even to Madneſs ſnake the Board. 
| O DE 


27. Bacchabar.] The Greeks have many Examples of 
Verbs formed from proper Names; Aue to grow 
black hike an Egyptian; O:104tu, and BaxyiGuy, to be 
inſpired by Pheebus,, and Bacchus; thus the Latins have 
formed the Verbs Græcari and Bacchari. But if the Tranſ- 
lation hath been too bold in imitating Beauties not natural 
to the Engliſh Tongue, the Fault may be correfied by 
reading riot or revel inſtead of Bacchus. 


- Ops VI + 


Me Mercury ſecur d from Fears, 

He kindly wrap'd me up in Night, 

And ſav'd me from the dangerous Fight, 
But thee the Tide bore back to Wars: 


Now then reſtor'd to Eaſe and Reſt, 
Pay Jove thy Thanks and promis'd Feaſt; 
Now tir'd with Wars, from Danger free, 
Beneath my cool and pleafing Shade, 
On flowry Beds ſupinely laid, 

Enjoy the Caſks deſign'd for thee : 


See here they ſtand, theſe Bowls employ, - | 
Forgetſul Wine profuſely pour, 

From largeſt Shells rich Oyntments ſhow'r, 
There's no extream in real Joy: 


Who Parſly twines, or Myrtle Boughs 

To grace our Mirth, and ſhade our Brows ? 
Who Crowns prepares, for ev*ry Gueſt ? © 
Whom will the happy Dve deſign 

The juft Diſpoſer of the Wine, 

And great Controuler of the Feaſt ? 


Let Mirth and Joy and Wine attend, 

I muſt be Mad, I muſt appear 

As wild as the mad Thracians are ; 

"Tis decent at the Welcome of a Friend. 


ODE 


253 Q. Hon a7 Fi fecr Cai. Lib. e. 


Ove VIII Ad Bazinex. 
U LLA ſi juris tibi pejerati | 
Poena, Barine, nocuifſet unquam; 
Dente fi nigro fieres, vel uno 
Turpior ungui ; 
Crederem : ſed tu, ſimul obligaſti 5 
Perfidum votis caput, eniteſcis 
Pulchrior multò, juvenumque prodis 
Publica cura. | 
Expedit matris cineres opertos 
Fallere, & toto taciturna noctis 
Signa cum cœlo, gelidique Divos 
Morte carentes. 
Ridet hoc, inquam, Venus ipſa ; rident 
Simplices Nymphe ; ferus & Cupido, 
Semper ardentes acuens ſagittas 
Cote cruenti. 
* Adde, quod pubes tibi creſcit omnis ; 
Servitus creſcit nova; nec priores 
Impiz tectum dominæ relinquunt, 
Szpe minati. 
Te ſuis matres metuunt juvencis, 
Te ſenes parci, miſeræque nuper 
Virgines nuptæ, tua ne retardet 
Aura maritos. 


10 


15 


20 


ODE 


The Gallantry of this Ode is of a very particular Kind. 
The Poet pays ſuch Compliments to Barine's Beauty, that it 
were almoſt worth a Woman's Perjury to deſerve them, 
eſpecially when every new Inſtance of deceiving gives a new 


Verſ. 1. Ulla f juris] The Ancients believed that a 


Lye was always attended with ſome immediate Puniſhment, 


the Loſs of a Tooth, a Bliſter on the Tongue, &c. 


Ee Deos credamne ? fidem jurata fefellit, 
Et facies illi, que fuit ante, manet. 
Quam longos habuit, nondum perjura, capilles, 
Tam longos, poſtquam Namina lafit, habet. Ovid. 
| Da c. 
Can there be Gods? the perjur'd Fair - one ſwore ; 
Yet looks as lovely, as She look'd before. 
Long flow'd the careleſs Treſſes of her Hair, 


While yet She ſhone as innocent as fair ; 


Tur Ops or Hor acy 


OD VIII. To Baxixe. 
By Mr. Doks. 
F ever any injur'd Power, 
By which the falſe Barine ſwore, 


Falſe, fair Barine, on thy Head 
Had the leaſt Mark of Vengeance ſhed ; 


If but a Tooth or Nail of thee 


Had ſuffer'd by thy Perjury, 

I ſhould believe thy Vows ; but thou 
Since perjur'd doſt more charming grow ; 
Of all our Youth the publick Care, 
Nor half ſo falſe as thou art fair. 


It thrives with thee to be forſworn 


By thy dead Mother's ſacred Urn, 

By Heaven, and all the Stars that ſhine 
Without, and every God within. 

Venus hears this, and all the while 

At thy empty Vows does ſmile ; 

Her Nymphs all ſmile, her little Son 
Does ſmile, and to his Quiver run; 
Does ſmile, and fall to whet his Darts, 
To wound for thee freſh Lovers Hearts. 
See all the Youth does thee obey, 


Thy Train of Slaves grows every Day ; 


Nor leave thy former Subjects thee, 
Tho' oft they threaten to be free; 
Tho' oft with Vows falſe as thine are, 
Their forſworn Miſtreſs they forſwear. 
Thee every careful Mother fears 

For her Son's blooming tender Years ; 
Thee frugal Sires, thee the young Bride, 
In Hymen's Fetters newly ty'd, 

Leſt thou detain, by ſtronger Charms, 


Th' expected Husband from her Arms. 


Long flow the Treſſes of the Wanton now, 
And ſport as Trophies of-her broken Vow. 


ODE 


D. 


. Sed tu fimul obligafti. ] They who made either Oaths, 
or — ſubmitted themſelves tacitly to the Tains xd 


Curſes 


Book II. 


Ovz VIII. To BARINE. 
F ever injur'd Power had ſhed 
The lighteſt Vengeance on thy Head ; 
f but a Nail or Tooth of Thee 
Vere blacken'd by thy Perjury, 
Again thy Falſhood might deceive, 
And I thy faithleſs Vow believe. 
But when, Perfidious, you engage 
To meet high Heaven's vindictive Rage, 
ou riſe, with heighten'd Luftre fair, 
Of all our Youth the public Care. 
It thrives with Thee to be forſworn 
By thy dead Mother's hallow'd Urn; 
By Heaven and all the Stars that roll 
a ſent Circuit round the Pole; 
By Heaven and every nightly Sign, 
y every deathleſs Power divine; 
or Venus laughs at all thy Wiles, 
he gentle Nymphs behold with Smiles, 
Ind, with the Blood of ſome poor Swain, 
By thy perfidious Beauty ſlain, 
'oung Cupid whets his burning Darts, 
or Thee to wound new Lovers Hearts. 
by Train of Slaves grows every Day, 
ulants are riſing to thy Sway, | 
ind They who ſwore to break thy Chain, 
et haunt thoſe impious Doors again. 
Thee Mothers for their Striplings fear, 
Lhe Father trembles for his Heir, 
nd weeping ſtands the wretched Bride, 
n Hymen's Fetters newly tied, 
et You detain, with brighter Charms, 
ler perjur'd Huſband from her Arms. 
| ODE 
urſes, which ought to fall upon their Heads, if They ſwore 


I.1 K . 0 . 
ehh, or did not perform their Promiſes. They were call- 
dali rei, Or voto damnati, and their Heads, in the Lan- 


£232 of Horace, were devoted to the Vengeance of the 


=. They did not perform their Vows. D ac. 
U. * 


Exped:e. ] Perhaps theſe four Lines are an Explanation 
nne Oath, and we find in Propertius almoſt the Form 


70 
10 
K 


? 


26% +7 > XMaqa0 
Op R VIII. To Baking. 
ARINE, did Revenge o'ertake, 
And blaſt as oft as you deceive; 
Were but ene Nail, one Tooth more black, 
Thy Vows I would at laſt believe: 


But till more fair, more bright thy Face, 
More Crowds of Lovers flock to view, 

As each falſe Oath procur'd a Grace, 
And tempted thee to prove untrue : 


It profits thee to be forſworn 

By all that other Mortals fear, . 
Th'eternal Gods, thy Mother's Urn, 

By whirling Heav'n, and ev'ry Star: 


The merry Nymphs approve thy Arts, 
And Venus fair forgives thy Wiles, 

And Cupid, ſharpning flaming Darts 
On bloody Whetſtones, gently ſmiles ; 


Beſides new Slaves ftill lack to thee, 
And happy He that takes the Chain 

And thoſe that threaten to be free 
Forgive the Jilt, and ſerve again: 


Thee till the thrifty Father fears, 

And Mothers for their wanton Boys; 
New Brides, leſt you detain their Dears, 
And rob them of their promis'd Joys. 


ODE 
_ Of tili juro per matris, & ofa parentis ; 
Si fallo, cinis leu! fit mihi uterque gravis. Dae. 


13. Riact.] Venus, Cupid, and the Nymphs, are not 
the only Deitics who laugh at the Perjuries of Lovers; Ju- 
piter himſelf is equally good -natured, and Plato gives a ve- 
ry whimfical Reaſon for it: The Pleaſeres, fays he, are In- 
fants incapable of Underſtanding and Judgment, therefore 
not liable to Puniſhment for Perjury or Breach of Promiſe. 
From hence came the Proverb, 4hredifium Taramentum, a 
Lover's Cath, ; 

16. Cece crnente. ] Anacreon ſays, when Vulcan forges 
the Arrows of Love, Venus dips their Points into Honey, 
but that Cupid afterwards tempers and hardens them with 
Gall. This Image of the God ſharpning his Arrows on a 

Whetſtone 
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71 1 * 
Opz IX. Ad Varoru n. 

ON ſemper: imbres nubibus biſpidos 

Manant in agros; aut mare Caſpium 

Vexant inæquales procellæ : 
Uſque; nec Armeniis in oris, 
Amice Valgi, ſtat glacies iners wt 


hy 


Menſes per omnes; aut Aquilonibus 
Querceta Gargani laborant, 
Et foliis viduantur orni. 
Tu ſemper urges flebilibus modis 
Myſten ademptum; nec tibi Veſpero 0 
Surgente decedunt amores, 
Nec rapidum fugiente Solem. 
At non ter zvo fundus amabilem 
Ploravit omnes Antilochum ſenex 
Annos: nec impubem parentes 15 
Troilon, aut Phrygiz ſorores 
Flevere ſemper. Deſine mollium 
Tandem querelarum; & potiùs nova 
Cantzmus Auguſti tropæa 
Cæſaris, & rigidum Niphaten, 20 
Medumque flumen, gentibus additum 
Vic is, minores volvere vortices, 
Intrãque prefcriptum Gelonos 
Exiguis cquitare campis. 


ODE 


Whetſtone wet with Blood, inflead of Oil or Water, hath 
ſomething very plea'antly terrible, 

The Tranſation hath endeavoured to open the Thought 
of Horace by carrying it a little further than He hath ex- 
preſied it. Cupid wets his Whetſtone with the Blood of 
tome Unfortunate, who was flam by Barine's Cruelty, and 
ſharpens his Arrows for the Death of ſome future Lovers. 


ODE IX. 


To know how to com ſort the Afficted, is a Talent which 
few People poſſeſs. while every one is willing to make trial 
of his Skill. But indeed it were better, in Loſſes that are 
without Remedy, to talk to the Heart, rather than to the 
Underſtanding; for Motives of Conſolation, which are moſt 
natural and obvious, are frequently more ſucceſsful than the 


veſt Maxims of Morality, and the moſt curious Refne- 


ments of Reaſon. Such is the Method of Horace in com- 
forting a Father, afflicted for the Death of a Son whom he 


tenderly loved. He does not condemn his Grief, but pro- 


poſes to him to ſtop the Continuance, or at leaſt to ſuſ- 
pend its Courſe. © d 


to the Beginning of Octo 


* " | by 


5 < * i 
> bits 
OST» 
—_— 


Tix Obi or Honier, 


oN. 2 Vavorus 
By Friend. 


H E Show'rs that beat upon the dreary Phi 

Not always rage, but intermitting ceaſe; 

The Storms that vox th' inconftant Caſpian Min, 
Subſide, and a ne- Calm re-ſmooths the Sex: 
Armenia's frozen Fields are ſometimes free, 
Nor labour with perpetual Snows ; 
Huſh'd are the Winds that lately riv'd the Tre 
And {trip'd the verdant Honours from their Bough, 
But you, my Yalgins, with inceſſant Moan, 
That neither Meaſure knows, nor End, 
When Veſper lifts his Lamp, or from the Sun 
Makes Haſte, ſtill weep your dear departed Friend 
Not ſo the Pyliar Sage bewail'd his Son, 
Nor wept for ever o'er the Dead; 
Nor fo, when vouthful Troilus was lain, 
Their unavailing Tears his Siſters ſhed. 
Then leave theſe fond Complaints, nor longer moum 
A nobler Subject zſks thy Care, 
To fing what Laurels Ciſar's Head adorn, 
What Spoils and Trophies grace this glorious Ye: 
How proud N:phates, added to our Sway, 
And 74cdus roll an humbler Tide; 
While haughty Gelons, taught at length t' obey, 
In narrower Bounds reluctant ride. 

| ODE 


It is not difficult to aſcertain the Date of this Ode, i 
the two laſt Strophes ſhew that it was written in 73% U 
Year after Auguſtus his Armenian Expedition. 

Verſ. 3. JInequalcs fart, Our lateſt Accounts 6 
this Sea, deſcribe it as extremely tempeſtuous and mc 
fant ; expoſed on every Side to Storms; Without Harbos 
for Shipping; and navigable only from the End of Aff 

— Horace therefore ſpeaks vis 
lis uſual Exactneſs, and characieriſes the Caſpian * 
AF 


4. Armeniis in eris.] Armenia is ſurrounded with Mos 
tains contineally cover'd with Snow; the Nature of the 5% 
which is impregnated with Salt, contributes to the Co 
neſs of the Climate, nor is it uncommon to ſee Froſt ® 
Snow there in the Month of June. 

5. Glacies iners..) Mir, Sanadon frequently blames Hors 
for an inharmonious flowing of his Lines, and a dige 


ble chiming of his Words. He quarrels wich hun aa 4 
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Ops N. To Various. ODE IX. To VaALenvs. de 
OR everlaſting Rain deforms | N OT 'always Snow and Hail and Rain | 
The ſqualid Fields; nor endleſs Storms ö. Deſcend, and beat the fruitful Plain ; 

Inconſtant vex the Caſpian Main; - Not ruffling Storms ſtill toſs the Caspian Floods z 

Nor on Armenia's frozen Plain, Not ev'ry Month doth lazy Froſt 

The loitring Snow unmelting lies ; Bind up th' Armenian Coaſt, | 

Nor loud when Northern Winds ariſe, Nor furious Storms ſtill vex the groaning Woods : 

The labouring Foreſts bend the Head, 


Call'd forth by Spring's enliy ning Breeze 
Nor yet their leafy Honours ſhed : * y Spring s en 


The Leaves return to naked Trees; 

But you, dear Friend, ſtill mourn in weeping {trains 
Loſt My/tes ; when Noon burns the Skies, 
When Night comes on, or when it flies, 

No change appears, thy Love and Grief remains: 


But You in ceaſeleſs Tears complain, 
And ſtill purſue the weeping Strain; 
When Venus lifts her Evening Ray, 
Or flies the rapid Beam of Day, 
The Drath of Myſtes fills your Eyes, 
And bids the tender Paſſion riſe, Yet Aged Nef/tor dry'd his Tears, 

Not for his Son the Grecian Sage, His Grief was ſhorter than his Years ; 
Nenown'd for thrice the mortal Age; Nor did he ftill his dying Son bewail : 
Not for their youthful Brother dead, His Siſters, and the Trojan Train, 
Such Sorrows Priam's Daughters ſhed. And Priam wept, but ſmil'd again, | 
At length theſe weak Complaints give o'er, Nor always mourn'd young Treilus haſty Fall. 


Indulge th' unmanly Grief no more, 
Put let us boller ſweep the String, Thy ſoft Complaints at laſt forbear, 


Aud Cæſar's new-rais'd Trophies ſing; | Let Mirth ſucceed, and Smiles appear, 
Or ſing Niphates” freezing Flood, Let's ſing, and Cæſar be our loſty Theme; 


And Medus, with its Realms, ſubdued y How rough Niphates Hills obey, 


Whoſe Waves are taught, with humbler Pride, And Tigris bound by Cefar's ſway 
Smoother to roll their Ieſs'ning Tide, 1 furious grows, and rouls a milder Stream. 


A 1 . _ — : 
* 8 who reluctant yield, a The Scythians now, with broken Bows, 
Nor pour their Squadrons o'er the Field. Confin'd to their own Froſt” and Snows, 


ODE Have cord the raging Fury of their Pride z 


Ode for a Length of Couſonants, Glacier iners menſes fer In narrow Bounds, with nimble Force, 
=” which he would; not forgive even in à Poet of theſe They ride their fierce impetuous Horce,, 
Cxrelelaneſs in a Writer, and perhaps a cold and delicate ODE 
. a og 4 But the French Tongue does not ye, . | 
do Know that a Repetition of the moſt diſagreeble Let- ſta © (ie bt e 3 7 : 
ter ma : . s nce of this kind, which it is impoſſible to read, without 
bach periectly beautiful, Inſtances in Engliſh are feeling a fort of Tediouſneſs in the Words. Tear barum. 
bs: 7 1 of Mr. Dryden; aa '— quotidianarum formarum. 
Wil i be n Nn d his Soul to Pleaſures. | 9. Urges ficbilibus modis Myſten. ] Valgius continually 
b. 8 too bold to ſay, that Horace might have intended purſues (fach is the Force of the Verb ur gere, with la- 
1 Length of Conſonants to 4 to us a dull, mentable Elegies the Death of Myftes ; a Name, which vg- 
of * lifeleſs Weight of Snow ; for ſuch is the Meaning * nifics conſccratid or initiated; for probably this Son of Val- 
Word iners? There is in Terence a beautiful In- gius 


8 
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Ove X. Ad Lreintuw MuRENAM. 


ECTIUs vives, Licini, neque altum - 
Semper urgendo; neque dum procellas 
Cautus horreſcis, nimiim premendo 

L.itus iniquum. | 


Auream quiſquis mediocritatem < 


Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidend4 
Sobrius#aul3. 
Szvius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus; excelſz graviore cafu 10 
Decidunt turres; feriuntque ſummos 
Fulgura montes. 
Sperat infeſtis, metuit ſecundis 
Alteram ſortem bene præparatum | 
Pectus. Informes hyemes reducit 15 
Jupiter; idem | 
Summovet : non, fi male nunc, & olim 
Sic erit : quondam citharz tacentem 
Suſcitat Muſam, neque ſemper arcum - 
| Tendit Apollo. 20 
Rebus anguſtis animoſus, atque | 
Fortis appare: ſapienter idem 
Contrahes vento nimiùm ſecundo 
Tureida vela 
_ ODE 
jus was dedicated to ſome God, and this was his domeſtic 
8. | CRU. 
10. Nee tibi Yefpere.) The Critics have blamed Horace 
for giving one Name in common to the Star which appears 
firſt at the * Sun, and diſappears laſt at his Riſ- 
ing. It was Lucifer in che Morning, and Veſper in 
the Evening. 2 1 | 
18. Ac potins nova. is Expedition uguſtus was 
Feb ole rear erage abr os 
Roman Name revered to the utmoſt Bounds of Afia and 
Afric, in impoſing Conditions of Peace upon the Indians 
and Zthiopians: He not only confirmed the Repoſe of the 
Empire, by eſtabliſhing in Greece, Sicily, and Afia Minor, 
a ſtable and uniform Government, and dividing Armenia, 


Cilicia, and Arabia, in Favour of Princes attached to the 
Intereſt of the Republic, but humbled the Pride of the Par- 


.thians, by obliging Phraates to reſtore the Roman Eagles 
and Priſoners, which were taken thirty Years before, and 


1 


to pull down the Trophies that Orodes had erected for the 


— 


— — 


Tnz Opzs or Hole 
Ovpz X. To Lrernze:s. 


By Mr. Nox RIS. 


7: I'S much the better Way, believe me 'tis, 
Not far to- venture on the great 4by/5, 
Nor yet (from Storms thy Veſſel to ſecure ) 


To touch too nigh upon the dangerous Shore. 


The Golden Mean, as ſhe's too nice to dwell 
Among the Ruins of a filthy Cell, 

So is her Modeſty withal as great, 

To baulk the Envy of a Princely Seat. 


Th ambitious Winds with greater Spite combine 


To ſhock the Grandeur of the ſtately Pine. 


The Height of Structure makes the Ruin large, 

And Clouds againſt high Hills their hotteſt Balu 
diſcharge. 

An Even Well - pois'd Mind, an Evil State 

With Hope, a Good with Fear will moderate. 


The Summer's Pride by Winter is brought down, 
And Flow'rs again the conquering Seaſon crown. 


Take heart, nor of the Laws of Fate complain, 


Tho' now tis cloudy, *twill clear up again. 
The Bow Apolla dees not always uſe, 
But with his milder Lyre ſometimes awakes the Muſe. 


Be Life and Spirit when Fortune proves unkind, 

And ſummon up the Vigour of thy Mind. 

But when thou'rt driv'n by too officious Gales, 

Be wiſe, and gather in the ſwelling Sails. _ 
ODE 


Defeat of Craſſus. To the Memory of this Ste- 
ceſs, he ſtruck a Medal with this Inſcription PRO SIC. 
NIS RECEPTIS. - * Ba 
21. Med flamen. ) the River Medus Horace 
Means the Parthines, as he 2 diſtinguiſh the Armen 
by Niphates. The firſt of theſe Rivers divided the Emp 
of the Romans and Parthians, and it appears by PlutzcC), 
that Horace in calling the fame Medus hath only give © 
its _- Name. E uphrates dictus oft primum _, 2 
probably the Tigris is here called Niphates, as it fi 
of a Mountain of that Name. | Sa 


Book II. 


Oo X. To Licinivs. 


Een would You live with Eaſe, 
Tempt not too far the boundleſs Seas; 
And when You hear the Tempeſt roar, 
Preſs not too near th* unequal Shore. 
The Man, within the golden Mean, 
Who can his boldeſt Wiſh contain: 
Securely views the ruin'd Cell, 
Where ſordid Want and Sorrow dwell, 
And in himfelf ſerenely great, 
Declines an envied Room of State. 
When high in Air the Pine aſcends, 
To every ruder Blaſt it bends: 
The Palace from its airy Height, 
Down tumbling falls with heavier Weight, 
And when from Heaven the Lightning flies, 
It blaſts the Hills which proudeſt rife. 
He who enjoys th* untroubled Breaſt, 
Of Virtue's awful Lore poſſeſt, 
With Hope the gloomy Hour can chear, 
And temper Happineſs with Fear. 
If Jove the Winter's Horrours bring, 
Great Jove reſtores the genial Spring; 
Then let us not of Fate complain, 
For ſoon ſhall change the gloomy Scene. 
Apollo ſometimes can inſpire 
The filent Muſe, and wake the Lyre ; 
The deathful Bow not always plies, 
Th unerring Dart not always flies. 
When Fortune, changeful Goddeſs, lours, 
Colle& your Strength, exert your Powers; | 
But, when ſhe breathes a kinder Gale, 
Wiſely contract yours ſwelling Sail. 


 GDE 


ODE. X. 


Licinius was a young Man of an ardent, reſtleſs, and 
ambitious Spirit. He had ruined his Fortune in the Civil 
G ars, when bis Brother Proculeius, with an uncommon 
sl Civided his Patrimony with him and Terentius. 

owever this State of Dependance and Mediocrity was by 
© raters ſuited to his Humour, and having engaged himſelf 
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Oo R X. To Licinivs. 


Wr they, that, with a cautious Fear, 
Not always thro' the Ocean ſteer, 

Nor, whilſt they think the Winds will roar, 

Do thruſt too near the rocky Shore: 

To thoſe that chuſe the Golden Mean 

The Waves are ſmooth, the Skies ſerene 

They want the baſeneſs of the Poors retreat, 

And envy'd Hauſes of the Great. 

Storms often vex the lofty Oak, 

High Mountains feel the Thunder's ftroxk ; 

And lofty Towers, when Winds prevail, 

Are ruin'd with a greater fall: | 

A Breaſt prepar'd, in either State, 

Or fears or hopes a change of Fate ; 

"Tis Jove the ſame that Winter brings 

And melts the Froſt by pleaſing Springs: 

Tho” Fortune now contracts her Brow, 

And frowns ; yet 't will not ſtill be fo : 

Apallo ſometimes Mirth purſues, 

His Harp awakes his fleepy Muſe, 

Nor. always bends his threatning Bow & 

When Fortune ſends a ſtormy Wind, 

Then ſhow a brave and preſent Mind 3 

And when with too indulgent Gales 

She ſwells too much, then furl thy Sails. 

ODE 
e 


cCuleius, and Mzcenas, who had married his Siſter Terentia. 


Horace who knew his Temper, lays down ſome general 


| Rules for his Conduct, but without any Application which 


could either diſoblige or injure him. The Sentiments of 
this Ode.are entirely moral, but enlivened by different Me- 
taphors, and animated by different Co ons ; for if Mo- 
ral be not treated with Art and Spirit, it will diſguſt by 
its Bunde or grow tedious by its Length. SAN. 

Verſ. 9. Sevius. ) This Correction, which conſiſts in a 


ſingle Leiter, is taken from an Edition publiſhed in the Year 


1701, and Mr. Cuningham hath propoſed it in his Nates 

without 8 it. The Poet both in Juſtneſs of Sen- 

timent and Exprefion ſhould ſay, Sewins wentis agitatur 
finus, aſter having ſaid, exccl{z grawits turres decidunt, and 
Julgura gravius feriunt montes. 44 San. 
; 12. Fulgura 


” 
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ODE XI.  AdQuvinTium HigeiNnUM, 


| UID bellicoſus Cantaber, & Scythes, 
Hirpine Quinti,. cogitet, Adria 
Diviſus objecto, remittas | 
Quzrere : nec trepides in uſum 
Poſcentis ævi pauca. Fugit retro 5 
Levis juyentas, & decor, arida 
Pellente laſcivos amc res a 
Canitie, facilemque ſomnum. Res 
Non ſemper idem floribus eſt honor 
Verais ; ꝓeque uno Luna rubens nitet 
Vultu. Quid æternis minorem 
Conſiliis animum fatigas ? | 
Cur non ſub alta vel platano, vel hac 
Pinu jacentes fic temere, & reſi 
Canos odorati cap illos, 
Dum licet, Aſſyriàque nardo, 
Potamus uncti? Diſſipat Evius 
Curas edaces. Quis ꝓuer ocius 
Reſtingugt ardentis Falerni | 
Pocula prætereunte lympha ? 
Quis devium ſcortum eliciet domo 
Lyden ? eburni, dic age, cum lyri - 
Maturet, incomtam Lacænæ | 
More comam rcligata nodum. 


IO 


15 


N | ODE 


12. Feloura.) This Reading is found in almoſt all the 
ancient Manuſcripts, and St. Jerom has thrice quoted this 
Paſſage and always with the Word Fulgura. From Fuigur 
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TAI ODS ö Hosen 


'Opz XI. To QuinTivs Hinproy, 


W Hat the Cantabrian fierce in Arms deſigns, 
Or Scythian far from us by Adria's Main 

Divided, ceaſe, my Friend, t' explore; 

Nor trembling thus extend thy Views 
Beyond what Life's ſhort Span requires : For Youk 
With ev'ry Grace, ſoon flies; and furrow'd Az 

Love's golden Joys, and; from our Couch, 

Makes haſte to baniſh balmy Reſt. 

Not always to the Flow'rs their vernal Prime 
Remains, nor to the filver Moon one Face: 

Why then fatigu'ſt thou thus thy Mind, 

Unequal to perpetual Care ? 
Why rather, where ſome lofty Plane emboy'n, 
At Leiſure laid, or here beneath this Pine, 

While Roſes round cur Temples bloom, 

And Syria her rich Eſſence ſheds, 

Do we not drink? Bacchus. each. waſting Care 
Shall put to Flight. What Slave, with dutcous Speck 

Shall in yon chryſtal Riy'let cool. 

Our ardent Wine's Faltrnian Flame! 
Who beautcous Lzde from her Home allures! 
Go Lid the Wanton, with her Iv'ry Lyre, 

Make no Delay; but, Spartax-lite, 

In careleſs Braids her Treſſes bind. 


0D! 


O D E KI. 
The Deſign of this Ode is well ſupported. The Opas 
is ſerious, but the Scene grows lively by Degrees, and i 
two Actors at the End are ſeated in a rural Arbour nath 


is formed” Fulgaritum, which fignifies Thunder - ftruck. 

Lans. BENTr. Cux. 
13. Metuit ſecundis. ) Good Fortune, ſays Publius Sirus, 

is of a glaſſy Nature, bright and brittle. Fortuna vitrea 

"ft; tunc, quum ſplendet, frangitur. 

- © Ig. Informes byemes.) This Epithet is bold and uncom- 

| ke Winter makes the Face of Nature ugly and —_— 

| | AN, 


1 9. Suſcitat Muſam,) Horace is not here ſpeaking of any 


River's Side calling for Wine and Muſic. 846 W 
Verſ. 1. Cantater, & Scyibes.] The Coramenta# M 

have thrown away a great deal of Learning to f the 5 

of this Ode. They firſt ſuppoſe that it was Written 

the Cantabrians and Scythians were actually in Arms 2gu 4 

the Republic, and then labour to prove it by Hitory, » 

to reconcile the different Revolts of thoſe Nations to 


Muſe, or of the Muſes in general; he repreſents ſame Time. - : ; 
Apollo holding in one Hand the — of his Diſplea- The Words of Horace do not neceſarily mea thay wi 
dee de other che Symbol of his Good - humour. Mu- War was yet begun; for the Word cegitel iber Wh lu 
A cifbare is a poetical Expreflion for the Lyre itſelf, as the Deſigns of theſe People, than thr being reaily na \ 
A trogedie ſignifies Tragedy. | BERT. on. The Poet only adviſes his Friend not to tormem“ and 


21. Animoſus' argue fortis. ] The Poet very juſily joins ſelf by diſtant and vifiorary 'Terrours either for þ:s 0h 15. 


theſe Fpithets. I he Crit mar only the Diſpoſition of the for the public Welfare. Quid bellicaſus Cæntabi & 92 
- Soul; the ſecond means thoſe Actions which ariſe from that cgi, remittas querere : nou tre das in wſur: perth * 100 


pauca. This Language doth not neceſfarily 9") 


Diſpoſition: Or in other Words, Courage and F _ 
| AC. 


theſe People were actually in Arms, but that thei 4 


Boox II. 


oo: XI. To QutnT1Us HinePinus, 
E not anxious, Friend, to know 

B What the fierce Cantabrian Foe,. 

What intends the Scythian's Pride, 

Far from Us whom Seas divide. 

Tremble not with vain Deſires 3- 

Few the Things which Life requires. 

Youth with rapid Swiftneſs flies, 

Beauty's Luſtre quickly dies, 

Wither'd Age drives far away 

Gentle Sleep and amorous Play. 

When in vernal Bloom they glow, 

Flowers their gayeſt Honours ſhow ; 

Nor the Moon, with equal Grace, 

Always lifts her ruddy Face. . 

Thus while Nature's Works decay, 

Buſy Mortal, pr'ythee ſay, 

Why doſt Thou fatigue thy Mind, 

Not for endleſs Schemes deſign'd? 

Thus beneath this lofty Shade, 

Thus in careleſs Freedom laid, 

While Aſſyrian Eſſence ſheds 

Liquid F ragrance on our Heads; 
While we may, with Roſes crown'd, 
Let the chearful Bowl go round : 
Bacchus can our Cares controul, 
Cares that prey upon the Soul. 

Who ſhall from the paſſing Stream, 
Quench our Wine's Falernian Flame ? 
Who the vagrant Wanton bring, 
Miſtreſs of the Lyric String, 

Vith her flowing Treſſes tied, 
clefs like a Spartan Bride? 
ODE 


Wight be little depended and that ſome new Revolt 
night be ſoon . — A 

e can only pronounce with Certainty, from the eighth 
and ffteenth Lines, that the Ode was written when Horace 
nl Quintius were largely paſt their Youth. 


5- Hagit retro levis Fuventat. ] This general Reflexion 


ss eo prove the Senſe of the Ode as it appears in the laſt 


SAN. 
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Ove XI. To QuinTrus Hinyinvs. 


Hat fierce Cantabrians, what the Scythians dare, 
Make, Friend, no Object of thy Care; 
Whilſt raging Floods, and Adria's Tide, 
Confine their Force, and Arms divide, 


Secure we laugh at all the Threats of War: 


Let no Concern, no Cares for Life approach, 
It laſts not long, and aſks not much ; 
But ſee, our Years do ſwiftly move, 
Our nimble Youth and Beauty fades, 

Dry Age with Cares will crowd our Heads, 

And leave no Room for eaſy Reſt and Love: 


Spring Flowers not always equal Beauties wear, 
Nor Moons with equal Beams appear, 
As when-at full they brightly ſhin'd ; 
Then why ſhould you diſturb your Mind 

So much, too narrow for eternal Care ? 


Why, underneath a pleaſing Myrtle Shade, 
On flow'ry Banks ſupinely laid, 
Are we ſo ſlow to ſpend a Day; F 
And, whilſt grey Hairs are crown'd with Roſe, 
Or od'rous Oil our Heads o'erflows, 
Drink all our Troubles and our Cares away? 


Briſk Bacchus ſoon will ſordid Cares refine, 
- And make dull Melancholly ſhine ; 
What Boy waits there, what Boy, to bring 
Some cooler Streams from yonder Spring 
To quench the Fury of my flaming Wine ? 
What ready Servant waits to call my Miſs, 
And who coy Lyde will entice ? 
Bid Lyde come, we are in haſte ; 
Bid Lyde come, her Harp prepare, 
Like Spartans: looſely bind her Hair; 
For Love may Ebb, and then her Time is paſt... . 
| | ODE- 


Note. Life, for its real Happineſs, requires little-= 
more than Neceſſaries, and ons * 55 of Fred, all 
Schemes. The Picture of = and withered Age, chacing- 
2 WY" _ away” 


+ 
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Op XII. Ai MaczwATIM. 

O LIS longa ferz bella Numantiæ, 

Nec durum Hapnibalem, nec Siculum mare, 

Pœno purpureum ſanguine, mollibus 
Aptari citharæ modis; 


FE Nec ſævos Lapithas, & nimium mero 45 


Hylzum ; domitoſque Herculeà manu 
Telluris juvenes, unde periculum 
Fulgens contremuit domus 
turni veteris: tuque pedeſtribus 
Dices hiſtoriis proclia Cæſaris, 10 
Mzcenas, melitis, ductaque per vias 

Regum colla minantium, 


Ne 


2 Youth, che Loves, and Sleep is delicate and wg 


; | AN, 
* . femper idem foribus.] Nothing is leſs durable than 
Flowers in Spring; nothing more changeable than the 
Moon; yet theſe are the beſt Images of human Life. Why 
then ſhould Creatures, by Nature formed to Mortality, ſa- 
tigue themſelt es with endleſs and uncertain Proje&s? From 
theſe grand Principles a chearful Enjoyment of the preſent 
Hour is a Concluſion not unworthy of an Epicurean Mora- 
Lit. - Tor. San. 
- 18. Nuit puer.] The Poet's Invitation inflantly paſſes in- 
to Action. Thele Vivacities are uſual to Him, eſpecially 
when he propoſes a Party of Pleaſure. SAN. 
21. Quis devium. ] There are almoſt as many Cifferent 
Opinions upon this Strophe, as there are different Commen- 
tators. They have enquired, with very g1ave and learned 
Curioſity, into the Meaning of almoſt every Word, and yet 
have left the Senſe uncertain, although not undetermined. 
Torrentius, for the Honour of Horace, aſſerts, from the 
Word eliciet, (Which ſhews that ſome Art was neceſſary to 
the Invitation, ) that Lyde was no common Proſtitute. To 
which Remark, her being at home, adds no incor{derable 
Strength. 
— Difiiculty of more Moment ariſes in regard to Ly- 
de's Dreſs. Horace deſires Her to tie her Hair careleſiy 
like the Lacedzmonian Ladies; whom Virgil deſcribes with 
Hair looſe and flowing in the Wind. 
Mr. Dacier reconciles the two Poets by aſſuring us, that 
Virgil defcribes a Spartan Maid, and Horace mcans a Ma- 
tron of Sparta; that in Greece, and particularly in Lacc- 
Amon, the young Women had their Hair looſe, and the r 
Heads uncovered ; which were Faſhions forbidden to the 
Spartan Matrons. Plato thus accounts for the Cuſtom ; 
That the young Maidens of Lacedzxman were taught all the 
manly Exerciſes of hunting, wreilling, &c. but the Wives 
were conliged to their domeſtic Affairs. Yet there was pro- 
., bably ſome better Reaſon for a Cuſtom, which pot only 
prevailed in Greece in general, but was ig by the 


| Better, Mœceras, thou in Proſe, 


has no otter Sounds 


TAI Ovzs or Horacr 


Op: XII. To Meacenas 


By anotber Hand. 


2 Hannibal, the Roman Dread, 
Numantian Wars that rag'd fo long, 
And Seas with Punick Slaughter red, 
Fit not the ſofter Lyrict Song: 
Nor Savage Centaurt, mad with Wine 
Nor Earth's enormous Rebel Brood, 
That ſhook with Fear che Pow'rs divine, 
Till by Alcides' Arms ſubdu'd. 


Shalt Cæſar's glorious Battles tell, 
With what bold Heat the Victor glows, 
What Captive Kings his Triumphs ſwell. 
I My 


Romans. Their common Women were obliged to tic thar 
Haw, when they appeared in Fublis, to diltinguiſh them 
from Women of Virtue. 


ODE XI. 


The Subject of this Ode is almoſt the ſame with two 6- 
thers, Seriberis Lurie and Pindarum quiſquis, but the Con- 
duct is different, There is not here any Allegory, and the 
Reaſons, with which die Poet excuſes H'mfclt for not wits 
ing of Wars and Conquefts, are more natural and more 
enlarged. It appears by the cleventh Verſe, that the Ox 
was written before the Year 725, and they who-are fond 
of gueſing may naturally aſugn any following . ; 

as. 

Verſ. 1. Fre Numantiæ.] Numantia is here called fins 
for the Fierceneſs of its Inhabitants, who choſe to delmy 
themſelves by Sword, and Fire, and Poiſon, rather tu 
yield to the Roman People. Dae. 

2. Durum Hamibalim. ] Doctor Bentley, Mr. Cuntz 
ham, ard Sanadon, have received this Reading, Which s 
found in the greater Nun. ber of Copies, and in ſome of by 
Cri: Editions. This Epithet makes an $4 pon to mollict 
which is not diſagreeable, and Virgil uſes the Expreſia 
Scitiads dures belio. | 

3. Mallil us medis, ] The Poet docs not mean, 35 ſome 
Commentators unc critard him, that grave or tragic Sc 
jets do not agree with Lyric Poetry. This Afertion vt 
abſolutely faite, and the Odes of Pindar ard Horace *r 
a Proof of the contrary. He only ſays, that his own 1 

2 what are proper for Love, * 
that it refuſes all Subjects of Grandeur and Sublimity. 

Mr. Dacier and {ome other Commentators belicre y 
this Ode was written uon the Marriage of Macenas V! 
Terentia. If this were rue, theFoct very il! excuſes ki 
ſelf upon Account of his fmours, ſor not atreropung i 


* 


„ 
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Ove XII. W Mac. 
1 Umantia's Wars through Years maintain d, 
Or Hannibal's vindictive Ire, 
Or Seas with Punic Gore diſtain'd, 
Suit not the Softneſs of my feeble Lyre 3 
Nor the fierce Broils, and ſavage Mirth 
Of Centaurs, deep with Wine imbru'd ; 
Nor the gigantic Sons of Earth, | 


By Force Herculean gloriouſly ſubdu'd : —_ 


That Earth- born Race, with dire Alarms, 
Who ſhook the ſtarry Spheres above, 
And impious dar'd, with horrid Arms, 
Boldly defy th' Omnipotence of Jove. 
'Tis thitie in ſtronger Proſe to tell 
The mighty Power of Czfar's War; 
How Kings beneath his Battle fell, 
And drag'd indignant his triumphal Car. 
Licymnia's 


Ode upon the Triumphs of Oftavius, hen at the ſame 
Time he preſſes Mæcenas to write an Hiſtory of his Con- 


queſts, Terentia was at leaſt as good an Excuſe as any of , * 1 
Kind of Subjects; but nothing leſs than Mæcenas can 
to celebrate the Conqueſts of Auguſtus; as if they were ſu· 
periour to all the Wonders of Hiſtory or Fable: We may 


the Poet's Miſtreſſes. SAN. 
5. Nec ſavor Lapithat.] Mr. Dacier is aſtoniſhed that 
none of the Commentators have diſcovered the Allegory 
under which Horace compares the Civil War, in which 
Brutus and Caſſius were conquer'd by Augetas, to the War 
in which the Giants were ſubdued by Hercules, and again 
to the Quarrel of the Lapithe, in which Hylæus ſo natu- 
rally repreſents Anthony in his Exceſſes of Wine and Lux- 
ury with Cleopatra. But, befides the Confuſion of com- 
paring theſe Generals firſt to the Lapithæ, and immediat 
afterwards to the Giants, the Poet always treats them wi 
more Reſpect and Decency. He had ſerved under Brutus, 
and he lived in too much Friendſhip with the Son of An- 
Wony, who was now well efteemed by Auguſtus, to com- 
fare him with the drunken Hylzus. AN. 
8. Contremuit. ] The Conſtinction contremiſcore pcriculum 
15 rery unuſual, Virgil hath an Expreſſion of che ſame 
Kind, ſenitumgue praum, vocemęue tremiſco. SAN. 
: 9. Tugue ped:/iribus. ] It appears, by the Teſtimony ef 
Serviuz, that Mzcenas wrote the Life of Auguſtus, and 
Pliny quotes ſome Paſſages from it. But, whether He 
vere then engaged in the Work, or only deſigning it; Ho- 
race hath taken a very delicate Manner of flattering both 
—"galtns and Mzcenas, I am only capable of ſinging the 
2 of Numantium, of Hannibal, or the fabulous Battles 
the Giants, if Love would permit me to attempt ſuch 
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And fester d Slavery *midft his threatning Foes. | 


ments, it avoids whatever hath an Ap 


On XII. ToMactnas © 
The Romans Scourge dire Hannibal, 


— 


No more, my learned Lord, require 
No more the rough Sicilian Flood 


ya deep with Canghoginien Blood, | 
To fit to the ſoft Meaſures of the Tyre: 


Nor Centaurs eager to engage, 

Nor fierce Hyleus' drunken Rage, 

Nor Giants, tam' d by«Hereules, 

Who dar'd to reach old Saturn's Crown, 

Who dar'd to ſtorm his ſhining Throne, 
And break the Quiet of eternal Eaſe. | 


Apd you, my Lord, with equal Flights, 
Great Cæſar's Wars and conquering Fights 

Shall better tell in laſting Proſe ; 

And how in Triumph” Cæſar led © 
The Perſſan and the haughty Mcde, 


My 


- 


again obſerve that while Horace excuſes” himſelf, upon Ac- 


count of his Amours, from attempting ſuch a Work, He 
muſt with a v 
at the Time of his Engagements with 


bad Grace have propoſed it to Mzcenas 
erentia. SAN. 
Ped:ſiribas Hiftoriis. } Horace uſes the Muſa 
Aris and Sermo pedeftris for a Style fimple and natural, 
and here oppoſeth Po » , which, if we may be 
allowed ſuch an E on, s on Foot, and never riſes 
above the Earth; Ats Style ought to be ſtrong, yet com- 
mon; Ie Diction chaſte and flowing; modeſt in its Orna- 
ce of Affecla- 
tion. But Poetry, and eſpecially Lew Poetry, ſoars into 
the Clouds; Its Sentiments are noble, its Turns bold, its 
ons ſigurative; Nature is always ſeen, but Nature 

in her richeſt Dreſs. Torr. San. 
12. Minantium.] This Epithet which repreſents the 
Kings, whom Auguſtus had ſubdued, ſtill preſerving the 
Threats and Terrours of Look even in Chains, is no mean 
Honour to their Conqueror. $3 54h Tora. 
15 13. Licymmae 


1 Q.HoxatitFi&accrCan Lib. 2; 
Me dulces, deminæ Muſa Lieymnie 
Cantus, me voluit dicere lucidum — 
Fulgentes oculos, & bene mutuis 
Fidum pectus amoribus; ; 
Quam nec ferre pedem dedecuit choris, 
Nec certare joco, nee dare brachia | 
Ludentem' nitidis virginibus, facto | 
Dianz celebris die. 9 
Num tu, quæ tenuit dives Achæmenes, 
Aut pinguis Phrygiaz Mygdonias opes, 
Permutare velis crine Licymniz, 
Plenas aut Arabum domos ? 
Dum flagrantia detorquet ad oſcula 25 
Cervicem, aut facili ſævitià negat 
Quz poſcente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Interdum rapere occupat. | | 
TIT 2p N | ODE 


13. Licymnie. ]. Deep and learned are the Diſputes of 
the Commentators, whether we ought to read Licinia or 
Licymnia, whether it be a real or a feigned Name, and laſt- 
ly whether She was Miſtreſs to Mzcenas or the Poet. Mr. 
Dacier, who declares for Licinia, tells us that the Grecian 
Hiſtorians read either Licinins, or Licinnius, from whence 
Horace hath taken the Liberty of lengthening the ſecond 
Syllable. Put the Manner of the Greeks anf Romans in 
writing and pronouncing their Words was vaſtly different; 
nor can the Grecians be ſufficient Directors for meaſuring and 
writing a e to which they were ; and al- 
thongh They frequently ſpell the ſame Word differently, 
yet Latin Poets never alter their Quantities, Beſides, 
the two Hiſtorians, in whoſe Works alone we find the Name 
in Diſpate, before the Auguſtan Age, always write Licinnios, 
not Licinias. It is true it differently in Writers fince 
that Time, but they of any Authority. | 
Whether it be a real or feigned Name, is difficult to de- 
termine; but the Scholiaſt Acron is ſurely miſtaken when 
He fays that Horace always uſes uncertain, fag certain 
Names, as, me dulces domines Maſa Liciniæ, Terentice ; 
Since it muſt either be an Errour of the Tranſcribers, or A- 
cron muſt contradict Himſelf, in faying Licinia was an un- 
certain Name for Terentia, INN odagecd, 
Family Name. It was not unuſual among the Latin Poets 
to diſguiſe the Names of the Perſons, whom they deſcribed, 
under Words of the ſame Syllables, and Meaſures, by 
Which and by the Character in general, They might eaſily 
be knoun. But Doctor Bentley ſufficiently proves, that the 
Scholiaſt is miſtaken in another Inſtance of this Kind, and 
at the ſame Time aſſures us, that the greateſt Number and 
oldeſt Manuſcripts read Licymnia. | 
The Reaſoning of the Poet; the Conduct and Decencies 
of the Ode alone determine whether Licymnia was the Miſ- 
treſs of Horace or Mzzcenas. If we ſuppoſe her Mæcenas's 
Miſtreſs, the Poct's Reaſoning lies thas: You alone, O 


77s 


* 


Beauties a 
In good Truth, if we ſuppoſe Mæcenas in love with To 
- Conqueſts of Auguſtus, while he holds himſelf excuſed ir 


paſſionate Language, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the f 


ther of theſe Characters, She might dance at this Feſtival 


were publicly crowned by the Greeks. 


THz Opt oy Hon ac. 


My Miſtreſs all my Muſe. employs, _ 

Licymnia's Voice, her ſprightly Turns, 
The Fire that ſparkles in her Eyes, 

And in her faithful Boſom burns, 
When ſhe adorns Diana's Day, 

And all the beauteous Choirs advance, 
With ſweeteſt Airs, divinely gay, 

She ſtunes diſtinguiſh'd in the Dance. 
Not all Arabia's ſpicy Fields 

Can with Lichnmia's Breath compare, 
Nor India's ſelf a Treaſure yields, 

To purchaſe one bright flowing Hair: 
When ſhe with bending Neck complies, 

To mect the Lover's eager Kiſs, 
With gentle Cruelty denies, ; 

Or ſuatches firſt the fragrant Blifs; 


- ODE 


Mzcenas, are capable of writing the Victories of Augilu 
You love Terentia; I love Her alſo. The Foſſeſſon fa 
to You more valuable than all the Rica 
of the World; while the Muſe commands me to fing tus 
Beauties, and forſake all other Subjects. 


rentia, and ready to marry her, the Poet could, with wn 
little Decency, lay upon him the Labour of writing ts 


his own lighter Amours; and ſurely it was a very car 
Indiſcretion to talk of his Patron's Miſtreſs in ſuch tende 


et from the Lover. ; i 

17. Quam nec ferre pedem. Licymnia was perhaps | 
war Distinction, whoſe Birth and Fortune migt an 
tle Her to the Honour of dancing at Diana's Feſtival; c Poe 
if Licymnia were a real Name, She was perhaps a Dag 
ter of Julius Licymnius, who was a Freedman of Jul 
Ceſar, and by Auguſtus made Governour of Gaul. la& 


2 84 * 
18. Certare joco.] By the Word certare the Poet ail 
to a Cuſtom among the Grgeks and Romans of diſputing li 


Prize of Raillery on their Feſtival Days. It appears ! 
Paſſage in Ariſtophanes, that the Victors in theſe Die 
AG 
Nec dare brachia ludentem. ] The Verb ludere is by ® 
beſt Authors uſed for dancing; and the Ex preſſion der: l 
chia may in general Gonify the Motion and winding of 
Arms, or joining their Hands in dancing round the Alt 
the Goddeſs, Torr. D ac. 54% 
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Nermnia's Voice, Licymnia's Eye, 

Bright darting its reſplendent Ray, 

Her Breaſt where Love and Friendſhip lie, 

The Muſe commands me ſing in ſofter Lays | 


In Raillery the ſportive Jeſt, © Fad 560 
Graceful her Step in dancing charms, | 

Vhen playful at Diana's Feat 
To'the bright" Virgin ee wider ber Aris 


29, ſhall the Wealth by Kings poſſeſt, 

Or the rich Diadems They wear, 

Or all the Treaſures of the Eaſt, 

purchaſe one Lock of my Ligymnia's Hair? 


Thile now her bending Neck ſhe plies, 

Backward to meet the burning Kiſs, 

en with an eaſy Cruelty. denies, 

Vet wiſhes You would ſnatch, not aſk the Bliſs. 
ODE 


The Commentators lightly over this Stanza, with- 
ut conbdering that if their Signification of /udentem be juſt, 
Licymaia is twice, in the ſame Sentence, r eſented dancing. 

Vhat this Play was, in which ſhe is deſcribed giving her 
rms to the Virgins at Diana's Feſtival, is not eaſy to know. 

a he Tranſlator acknowledges, that He does not underſtand 
de Paſage, and hath therefore tranſlated it very looſely. 

23, Permutare wclis crine Licymniz. ] Did you, Mæcenas, 
now like me. the Beautizs of Licymmia, ſurely You would 
ds charmed like me, nor exchange one — of her Hair 
or all the Treaſures of Kings. Such is the Language of 
overs in all Ages, who believe, that if Others coul diſ- 
over the ſame Charms which they imagine in their Miftref- 
&, They maſt feel them with the ſame Tranſport. The 
Poets are full of ſuch Expreſſions, which do not neceſſarily 
dean, as Mr. Dacier underſtands them, that Licymnia was 
be Miſtreſs of Maxenas. SAN, 
25. Dun flagrantia detorquet.,) However warm this. De- 
iption may appear, yet is there in it nothing indecent or 
mmode!t: and if Mr, Sanadon had thought Fs walls 
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My 1 Muſe bids Me nt my Ms 
mg bids cl] hr Chgrnonewre, =, 
Her taking Air, her ſhining Eyes, 4. 
By Nature fitted to ſurpriae ; 

And Mind fill achful to thy mutual Love: 


© Licymnia fair, the Pride of Rome, © © 
How well her Charms and Arts become 
How movingly her Beauty pleads, © 
When toying ſhe and richly dreft, 
At great Diana's ſolemm Feaſt. 
Begins the Dance, and leads he baun Mail 


For what 4 poſſeſt. 
And for the Wealth of all the Eaſt, _ 
Would you, my Lord, exchange your F art, 
Would you, my Lord, for all the Gold 
The ſtuft Arabians Houſes hold, \ 
Exchange one Braid of ſwert Licymnia's Hair? 


Whene'er her Head ſhe gently moves, 
To take the Earneſt of her Loves, 
A balmy Kiſs; or elſe degies . 
With eaſy frowardneſs, which ſhows 
That ſhe i is more content to loſe, 4 
Than he that begs to win the prize * 
Or when the. runs to 207 ONE Kiſs:** 44d 
O DE 


the Strophe, ieee another Argument to 
pou — A. was the Poet's Miſtreſs. For it muſt 


ve been as indiſcreet in Mzcenas to have admitted Horace 
to be Witneſs of his Paſſion for Terentia, as it would have 
be en impertinent in the Poet to break in upon the Privacies 
of his . F | 


r44 Q. 8 ban Lib. 2 


+ 


Ov XIII. In 11 BORIS cur. 


Irr- & aefaſto te poſuit die, | * 
Quicumque primim, & facrileg# manu 
Produxits Arbon in nepotum © 
Perniciem, opprobridmque 7D n 
Inlum & parentis crediderim l 
Fregiſſe cervicem, & penetralia 
Hoſpitis: ile venenz Colchica,. nt. 
Et quicquid uſquam concipitur nefas, "EY Ya 
TraQtavit 3 agro qui ſtatuit meo 10 
Te, triſte lignum, te caducum + | 
In domini caput immerentis. 0 
Quid quiſque vitet, nunquam homini fats 
Clutum eſt in horas: Navita Boſphorum 
' Poenus perhorreſcit, neque ultra 15 
Cxæca timet aliunde fata: | 
Miles ſagittas, & celerem fugam 
Parthi ; catenas Parthus, & Italum 
Robur ; ſed improviſa lethi | 20 


Vis rapuit, ragietque gentes. 


5 Pp 


Quàm 
It may be worth , that there is no Subject fo 
„„ w ich Poetry cannot raiſe into 


Grandeur and Dignity. The Fall of a Tree have a- 

ed a Writer of Proſe, who would coldly have deſcribed 
*his Danger; But the Terrours of a poetical ination 
have tranſported Horace to the, very Regions Death,. 


where He fings the Power of Mufic and Poetry. 

Verf. 1. e & nefafto. ] All the Commentators are a 
in acknowledging the . Difficulty of this Sentence. 
endeavour to explain it; — the Poet; 0- 

+thers would alter the Text; and one bolder Critic cuts out 
the whole Paſſage without condeſcending to give a Reaſon 
for it. Torrentius imagines, that Horace threw this Per- 
uy ty into the Beginning of the Ode, more ſtrongly to ex- 
ſs the Diſorder 2 and Confuſion of the Danger from which 

he bad eſcaped ; while Doctor Bentley amends the Text 
and afſerts, that it is impoſſible to find any Senſe in the Paſ- 
ſage according to its preſent Form, Mr. Sanadon, who 
tath ſound all Explanations faulty, all Juſtifications 'of the 
Poet inſufficient, and all Corrections uſeleſs, hath not per- 
haps ſucceeded more happily than Others. Mr. Dacier 
forms the Sertence in this Manner: O arbor, quicangue te 
poſaity, & produxit, ile te & poſuit nefafto de, 2 ſacrilega 


cries out, 


manu in nepotum perniciem z te, inquam, trifle lignum, te ca- 
ducum in domini caput. Here Docdor Bentley 


bs: no or Wie 


| obs XIII. 
Wos. O Tree, —— 


In evil Hour, firſt rear d and planted the, 
The Bane of his devbted Race, R 
And the ſcat'd Hamlet's Obloquß : 
I can believe that he the aged Neck 
Of. his on Father brake; his Gueſt betray d, 
And with the midnight Slaughter ſtain d 
His Houſhold Gods. Medea's Arts 


The Wretch ſure pradiis'd; nor is there a Cin 


Thought can conceiye but what he made his om 
Who rear'd%hy curſed Trunk to fall 
Upon thy guiltleſs Maſter's Head. 

No Mortal, to the Future blind, foreſees 

What moſt he ſhould avoid; the Sailor dreads 


The ſtormy Boſphorus, and thinks 
Fate only ambuſh'd in the Main: 


The Soldier fears the Parthiar's flying War; 
Rome's Chains and firm Array the Partbias feng 


But unperceiv'd Death loves t approach, 
And Nations are his countleſs Prey. 
| Han 


Heaw . Horace curſe fuch ſenſeleſs Stuff, i if He vere 
riſe from the Dead] But wwherefore do we de fre vi 
the Poet from ſuch Barbariſn 7 Language ? {hen raatt 
cerding to our Edition, 


ILLUM, — piolaie tie 2 
Quicunque primum, &c. AM 
TLLUM parentis ſui +/- 
Fregiſſe cervicem. 1 


Tin here acknowledge, ſays the Critic, 15 Genius if it 
race. What can be more clear, more harmonious, not 
rited? The Repetition of 1 LL U M argues Indignatiin, 
O adds Force and Acri to the Sentence. Sauzdon u 
very little leſs Warmth aſks his Reader, 1s there am thi 
more natural than his Conflruftion? Is there any thing 1 
which requires to be explained, reformed, or exeaſed? 
ranges the Words in the following manner : S 
that is to ſay, qui/quis ille & poſuit te primum ncfaſe dnt 
facrilega manu jreduxit . . . . ilthum credidurim, &. 
But, if we take away the full Stops, and open“ the! 
tence down to the twelfth Line, perhaps the Conan 
may not appear ſo perplexed. Arbos, gui te fat 
meo, ile 7 — quicunque fuit i) & nefaſto te peſutt die 4 
& facrilega manu produxit iu nepotum 9 _ 


, 


lj 
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Boox II. 


Op XII. 


Hoever rais d and planted Thee, 
Unlucky and pernicious Tree, 
Hour accurs'd, with impious Hand, 
Thou Bane and Scandal of my Land, 
hat Wretch his guilty Soul had dyed 
Deep in the Blood of Parricide; 
Dr plung'd his Dagger in the greaſt | 
Of bis decp-Mlumb'ring, midnight Gueſt 3 
Or temper'd every baleful Juice, 
hich Calchos* poiſonous Glebes produce z 
Dr, if a blacker Crime be known, 
hat Crime, the Wretch had made his own, 
ſho on my harmleſs Grounds, and me, 
eſtow'd this luckleſs falling Tree. 
Who can his future Woes foreſee? 
o from th' impending Danger flee ? 
other Deaths the Sailor dares, 
Vho yet · the Tempeſt's Horrours fears ; 
The Parthian views with deep Diſmay 


The Roman Chains and firm Array 


The Roman dreads the Parthian's Speed, 
s flying War, and backward Reed; 
tile Death unheeded ſweeps away 
be World, his everlaſting Prey. 

| How 


prentis enki i cerwicem; Ur venena Culrba, &c. 
N-fafto dir. } The Romans divided their Days into F. „i 
d Mhafi. On the *Nefaf/i all Kinds of Work and all 
hulineſs of the Forum were forbidden, as appears by a Line 
Ovid; Ile nf fius crit, fir quem tria wirba fflentur. 
de three Words that Ovid means were the Form, with 
ch the Prætor opened his Court: Bo, Dico, Ab- 
eo. By the firſt he declared that he adminiſtrect Juſtice ; 
ide ſecond, He pronounced ' Judgment ; and by the 
ind, he gave Poſſeſſion of the Property in Difpyte. But 
= _ added to theſe a'Number of black, ill- 
end Lays, Dies atri, upon which ublic Calami 
d happened. mY N Ca u 8 
Horace may either mean, that the Peron who plant 
Nis accurſed Tree, had violated a religious Holiday, 
orking Fon it ; or that he had planicd it upon ſome, un- 
dtura'e Day. * 
0 Yair. } Mr. Sanadon would perſrade us, that Horace 
ath made uſe of three Verbs gem v freducere, ard flaturre, 
Wh liſe above cach other, and ſignify the plagiing, raiſ- 


Opz XIII. 

Fatal Star did then commande 

The Skies, and guide his impious Hand 
Who planted thee, to the diſgrace 
Of's Farm, and ruin of his Race: 
Tis certain he his Father kilFd, 
He flew, and fed upon his Child; 
He Stabb'd his Friend before his God, 
And ſtain'd the Image with his Blood: © 
To him Medea's Arts were known, 
The whole World's Sins he made his own, 
Who firſt diſgrac'd my Field with thee, 
Thou impious Stock, thou curſed Tree, 
Thou curſed 'Tree, whoſe haſty fall 
Deſign'd thy Maſter's Funeral 
What each ſhould fly is ſeldom known, 
We unprovided are undone : 
The Waves that foam round Thractan Shores 
Are dreaded by the ſwarthy Moors, 
They think cold Death doth uſe to trace 
The Snow and frozen Hills of Thrace, 
Nor fear it from a warmer Place: 
The Roman dreads the Darts, the Force, 


2146: 


And conquering Flights of Parthian Horſe : 


The Raman Chains the Parthian fears, 
Their ſteady Troops, and weighty Spears: 
Yet Death, when arm'd with à Diſeaſe 
From other Parts will rudely ſeize ; 

She comes unlookt for, ſweeps away 

Unthinking Nations in a Day, | | 
And huddles up ber caſie Prey. 

| How 


ing, ard tranſplanting this unfortunate Tree ; that K was 


planted and, raiſed among. the Sabines, and from thence 
tranſp!anted.to;the Country - Seat, which .Mzcenas had giv- 
en to Horace; that in its firſt Situation it ought to have been 
the Diſgrace ofthe Village, and was fated to be the L'cath 
of ſome o his Deſcendants who planted it; but in the ſe- 
cond, particularly threatened. the Life of its Maſter. . 
This unlucky -Inftance of the Critic's Refinement may 
teach vs not to be too curious in finding oat Beauties ev 
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146 Q. Hor ar ii ect A. Lib. 2. 


Quaàm pene furvæ regna Proſerpinæ, 
Et judicantem vidimus Æacum, 
Sedeſque diſcretas piorum, & 
Soliis fidibus-querentem + - * 
Sapphòô puellis de popularibus; 25 
Et te ſonantem pleniùs aureo, an f 
Alcæe, plectro, dura navis, 
Dura fugz mala, dura belli! 
Utrumque ſacro digna ſilentio 
Mirantur umbræ dicere: ſed magis 
Pugnas, & exactos tyrannos 
Denſum humeris bibit aure vulgus. 
Quid mirum? ubi illis carminibus ſtupens 
Demittit atras bellua centiceps | 


30 


Aures, & intorti capillis 35 
Eumenidum recreantur angues ? | 
Quin & Prometheus, & Pelopis parens 
Dulci laborem decipitur ſono ; | 
Nec curat Orion leones, 
Aut timidos agitare lyncas. 40 
| ODE 


Climax, Hiſtory hath not been ſufficiently careful to inform 
us of the planting and tranſplanting this fatal Tree; nor is 
it probable, that the ſame Perſon ſhould be deſtined to the 
continued Preſervation of it, until it was large enough to 
kill the Poet with its Fall; if we extend his Curſes to three 
Perſons, the Climax becomes very little leſs than Burleſque. 
11. Caducum.] Caducum is here uſed for caſurum, which 
ſhould fall upon its Maſter's Head, as if it had been planted 
with that Deſign. Thus Virgil ſays, juvenis caducus for 
caſurus, or moriturus, a Youth who was fated to die. This 
Accident happened the firſt of March, as appears by the 
eighth Ode of the third Book. SAN. 
13. uid quiſqzc vitet.] The ſecond Part of the Ode, 
which begins here, paſſes very naturally to the uſeleſs Pre- 
2 of Mankind to avoid Death. The third Part riſes 
om an imaginary View of Pluto's Kingdom, and the E- 
lyſian Fields, furve regna Preſerpinæ, and diſcretas piorum 
fades, in which the Poet deſcribes the Ghoſts with Admiration 
and Tranſport liſtening to the Songs of Sappho and Alczus. 
| Dac. San. 
25. Querentem puellis de popularibus.] Madam Dacier, 
for the Honour of her Sex, undertakes the Defence of Sap- 
5 againſt the Calumnies with which Poſterity hath treated 
er. She believes that the Songs, which the Ghoſts heard 
with ſo much Pleaſure, were thoſe which Sappho had re- 
ally compoſed againſt the unreaſonable jealouſies of her 
Country- women, and from which ſome Writers have treat- 
"ed her Memory with ſo much Cruelty. But the Manner 
in which ſhe declares herſelf publicly and conſtantly againſt 


Taz Op Es of Horacx 


How near was I Proſerpine's gloomy Reign, 
The dread Tribunal of ſtern Tacus, 
And thoſe bleſt Scats, where, to the Lyre, 
Sappho, in ſweeteſt Notes, records 
The cruel Wounds of female Calumny ! 
And, where, with bolder Hand, Alceus ſweeps 
The golden Strings; the ſtormy Main, 
Exile and War his loftier Themes. 
In ſacred Silence the charm'd Ghoſts: admire 
Each moving Air ! But yet, in thicker Crouds, 
Of Kings depos'd and Tyrants lain, 
The Vulgar drink the martial Song. 
What Wonder? when Hell's hundred - headed Guard, 
With bending Ears, attends the ſoothing Lay; 
And, round the Furies Treſſes wreath'd, 
Each Serpent hears away its Rage ?- 
Ev'n Prometheus forgets, and Peleps Sire, 
Deluded into Eaſe, their tort'ring Pains ; 
Nor ev'n Orion heeds to chaſe 
His Lyon or his flying Lynx. 
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ODE 


her Brother Caraxus, who diſhonoured himſelf by his Bs 

gagements with the Proſtitute Dorica ; and that Vereraia 
which the Mitylenians preſerved for her, even after ke 
Death engraving her Image on their Money, may jull 
make us FaſpeR that and Calumny have treated be 
with their uſual Juſtice, in their Deſcriptions of the I 
centiouſneſs of her Manners. 

Her Paſſion for Phaon, extravagant and violent as it wy 
may be no mean Proof of the Falſhood of the mond 
Vices with which ſhe is charged. 

27. Alcee. ) Alcæus was Cotemporary, Countrymis 
and Friend of Sappho, and is juſtly rewarded with ® 
8 Plectrum ( an Inſtrument with which they fin 

e Strings of the Lyre) for that Part of his Works 
which he purſues the Tyrants of his Country. His S 
was cloſe, magnificent, and chaſte ; He is frequently Ik 
to Homer, but he deſcends into Sports and Love, abe 
naturally formed to more exalted Subjects. Such i 
Character given him by Quintilian, which confirms the I 
ſage in Horace: Alcæ us in parte operis aureo plitiro mit 
donatur, qua Tyrannos inſectatur. Multum etiam moni 

. confert, in eloquends brevis & magnificus, & dug 
rumque Homero fimilis, ſed in luſus & amores diſcendi . 
goribus tamen aptior. 

Cruquius underſtands by the golden Plectrum, that gob 
en Liberty, which Alcæus had purchaſed for his Cour 
men by expelling their Tyrants. 

Navis. ] The Poet uſes navi, for navigatic, aul 


- , Boox II. 


How near was I thoſe dreary Plains, 
Where Pluto's auburn Conſort reigns ? 
Where awful fits the Judge of Hell, 
Where pious Spirits bliſsful dwell, 
Where Sappho, in melodious Strains, 
Of cruel Calumny complains, _ 
Alczus ſweeps the golden Strings, 
And Seas, and War, and Exile fings : 
Thus while they ſtrike the various Lyre, 
The Ghoſts the ſolemn Sounds admire z 
But when Alczus lifts the Strain 
To Kings expell'd, and Tyrants lain, 
In thicker C rouds the ſhadowy  Throng 
Drink deeper down the martial Song. 
What Wonder ? when with bending Ears 
The Dog of Hell aſtoniſh'd hears : 
And, in the Furies Hair entwin'd, 
The Snakes with chearful Horrour wind, 
While charm'd by the melodious Strain 
The tortur'd Ghoſts forget their Pain : 
Nor Lyon's Rage, nor Lynx's Flight, 
Orion's raptur'd Soul delight. 

ODE 


lands by it all Dangers of the Sea, which Alcæus had ex- 
perienced. : SAN. 

38. Lahorem decipitur.] Doctor Bentley aſſures us, that 
this Reading appears in the greater Number of Copies ; 
Mr. — and Sanadon have received it into the Text. 
Derijitur is uſed in the fame Senſe with decipit, fallit ; thus 

e find -xpleri mentem in Virgil, and pingitur aluum in O- 
md, and in Horace himſelf Qui purgor bilem, which muſt 
ul be conſtrued in an active Sele. 

39. Nec curat Orion leoncs.] Orion had loved Hunting, 
Fhen he lived, and is here deſcribed purſuing the ſame 
ppor's, when he died; for the Ancients believed, that the 


volts of the departed retained the fame Paſhons, with 


A 


2 - Opz XIII. "A 
How near had I, how nearly ſeen 
The Kingdom of the ſwarthy Queen? 
Judge acus, the ſtory'd Grove, 

The Seat of Piety and Love: 

And Sappbo, who, in humble Strains, 
Of her baſe Country- men complains, 
In ſweeteſt Tunes proclaims her Love, 
But mourns at her Reproach above : 


Alcæus too, whoſe golden Strings 


With manlier Strokes ſound greater things ; 
He tells the Dangers and the Fears 
Of Flights, of Sailing, and of Wars : 
With ſilent rev'rence Ghoſts admire 
The wondrous fury of his Lyre: 

The vulgar Shades throng moſt to hear 
Of Kings depos'd, of feats of War, 

And drink them with a greedy Ear: 

No wonder this, Hell's furious Guard, 
With filent wonder, ftood and heard ; 
His Ears lay down, and, whilſt he play'd, 
A hollow Grin his Joy betray'd: 

No hiſs was heard, the Furies Snakes 
Lay huſht, and quiet on their Necks : 
Delight did torn Prometheus ſeize, 

The Sound deceiv'd him into eaſe ; 

And Tantalus felt ſoft repoſe, 

Unheeded now the bending Boughs 

Hang o'er his Lips, and Water flows: 
Nor did the fierce Orion care wel 2 
To hunt his Lyon, or his flying Bear. 


ODE 


which they were animated upon Earth. 


* 


- 
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OD XIV. 4d Pos r umu nN. 


H E U, fugaces, Poſtume, Poſtume, 
” Labuntur anni ; nec pietas moram 
Rugis, & inſtanti ſenectæ - ity 
Aﬀerct, indomitzque morti. 
Non fi trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, 5 
Amice, places illachrymabilem 
Plutona tauris ; qui ter amptum 
Geryonem, Tityonque triſti 
Compeſcit unda, ſcilicet omnibus, 
Quicunque terrz munere veſcimur, 10 
Enaviganga, five Reges, 
Sive inopes erimus coloni. 
Fruſtra cruento Marte carebimus, 
Fractiſque rauci fluctibus Adriæ; 
Fruſtra per autumncs nocentem 15 
Corporibus metuemus Auſtrum. 


ä Viſendus 
In ſome Manuſcripts this Ode appears with the Title D 
SUPERSTITIONE, againſt Superſtition. Yet Horace 


endeavours not only to fortify Poſtumus againſt the Fears 
of Death, but exhorts him to enjoy the good Things of 
Life wich Chearfulneſs and Tranquility. Inſtead of cold 
Advice, and formal Argumenits, at his-Reflexions upon the 
Shortneſs of Life, and Certainty of Death, are taken from 
a Philoſophy very conformable to the Sentiments of Nature, 
and ani with a Variety which makes it appear ever 
new. Dac. Sax. 
Verſ. 1. Poffume.) Grammarians have long diſputed 
whether we ought'to write Poffumus or Pofbumms. Voſ- 
ſius aſſures us, that the Ancients always wrote Poſtumus, 
which is confirmed by all Incſriptions on Medals without 
Exception. It ig equally uncertain to whom this Ode is 
ed, as at what Time it was written. SAN. 

2. Labuntur fugaces anni.) The Poet very happily ex- 
ares es the Motion of Time, which paſſeth away without 
ing perceived. The Bpithet marks the Rapidity of its 
Flight, and the Verb ſhews-how imperceptible is its Pro- 
greis. The Word /abuntur is properly applied to Rivers, 


whoſe Courſe, however ſlow it may a vet is really 
ſwift; as Time is really flying away when it ſeems to ſtop, 
-fugit cum flare videtur. Dac. Sax. 


22. Quas colis arbores.) The Romans were ly 
fond of Trees, and fo curious in their Culture of them, that 
they often watered them, if ſuch an Expreſſion may be al- 
lowed, with Wine. The Cypreſs was ſacred to Pluto aud 
Proſerpine, and various are the Reaſons why it was uſed in 


Funerals: Either from a vulgar Error that it dics if it be 


| eſt Wines. Doctor Bentley would approve of our Reading 


Jo excellent. although he 


— 
TAI Op Es or Honacy, 


Op XIV. To Pos runs 
By another Hand. 


A H! Friend, the poſting Years how Faſt they ſy 

Nor can the ſtricteſt Piety | 

Defer eneroaching Age, 
Or Death's refiſtleſs Rage; 

If you each Day 

A Hecatomb of Bulls fhould Nay, 
The ſmoaking Hoft could not ſubdue 
The Tyrant to be kind to you: 
From Geryar's Head he ſnatch'd the triple Crom 
Into th' infernal Lake the Monarch tumbled dom 
The Prince and Peaſant of this World muſt be 
Thus wafted to Eternity. 


In vain from bloody Wars are Martals free, 


Or the rough Storms of the tempeſtuous Seag 
In vain they take fuch Care 


To ſhicld their Bodics from Autumnal Air: 


or becauſe it was uſeful in preſerving a dead Boty 
rom Faye wart or, being thrown into the Pyle, it car 
rected the offenſive Stench of the ing Carcafs. A Brad 
of it was placed pver the Door of the Houſe where any Pe 
ſon died, that the Pontiffe might not be polluted by entrag 
into it, L auk 
24. Brevem dominum.) Some of the Commentaoy 
knowing that brevis hath two Significations, with very lean 1 
Subtlety have conſtrued brevem Domi nam, who is confined 
9 a 7 Space, as phy cry 0g Urn, vil 
Expreſſion is not exact, but, one w | 
it 3 ſome Art to miſtake the Author's Meaning. 
27. Mero 28 Juperbus,,) In this Sto 
the Poet recommends to Poſtumus a chearful and open Ma 
ner of living, by aſſuring him, that his Heir, more wolf 
of his Fortune, by knowing how to enjoy it, ſhall in is 
Pride and Prodigality profuſely ſtain the Floor with his ds 


imentum N Pontificum, for He thinks it a ncht 
reſſion to ſay, a Floor proud of being ftained ewith Ls 
— that & Weight of Con 

nants is harſh and diſagreeable. And yet this very E. 
reſſion ſeems to have ſomething hard, 7 bw a Flr ful 
e proud of the Wine which ftains it; and the Doctor l. 
ſelf rejects it for /aperbo, which is ſomewhat faulty, 2 f 
ives two Epithets to mero without raiſing the enſe. Vt 
on from a Conjecture of Mr. Cuningham, reads ( 

bis, which indeed is not liable to cither of theſe Oo" 


— 


e 


rr 
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OD XIV. Te Pos v⁰,νjè 


H OW ſwiftly fly the winged Years! 
For oh] nor Picty, nor Tears. 
Can ſtop the fleeting Day; 
Deep-furrow?d, Wrinkles, poſting Ages 
And Death with. irreſiſtleſs Rage, 
Are Strangers to Delay. 


ugh every Day a Bull ſhould blecg 
o Pluto, bootleſa were the Deed, 
The Monarch tearleſs reigns, 
here Vultur-tortur'd Tityos lies, 
ind triple Geryon's monſtrous Size 
Th' impriſoning Wave detaing, 


| Mortals taſting earthly Food, 

re doom'd to paſs the joyleſs Flood, 
And hear the Stygian Roar; 

e ſccptred King who rules the Earth, 

he labouring Hind of bumbler Birth, 
Muſt reach the diſtant Shore 


e broken Surge of Adria's Main 


se- founding we avoid in vain, 


And Mars in Blood - ſtain'd Arms; 
terce Auſter's Blaſts in vain we fear, 
id Autumn's Life- annoying Air 

With idle Fears alarms ; 


Yet 


ob or” _ 


" Ovpsx XIV. Te 1 
* . Ah Friend! the N 


Rouls on spice? N 

And ſoon ſhall Wrinkles plough thy wither d Fact: 
In vain you waſte your Pious Breath, 

No Prayers can ſtay, no Vows defer - | 

The ſwift approach of Age,. and conqu ring Death: 


No, tho' ten thouſand Oxen ſtain'd his Shrines 
With ſacred Blood, 
Shouldſt thou appeaſe th inexorable Gad: 
He opens, and he ſhuts the Grave; 
Geryor's triple Soul confines, . 
And ſtubborn Gyges with the Stygian Wave: 


That fatal Wave that muſt be paſs d by all, 
Are doom'd alike to view the Stygian Shore; . 

The Knaves and Fools, the Wiſe and Juſt, 
Tube Kings as well as Clowns muſt fall; 
And undiſtinguiſh'd lie with meaner Duſt : 


In vain we all retreat from dangerous War, 25 


And live in eaſe; 
In vain we ſhun the Rage of angry Seas; 
The burning Fevers Autumn 
In vain we fly, and idly fear 
The Plagues that South-winds bear 


/ 
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Ops XIV. A Portumun. 


H E U, fugaces, Poſtume, Poſtume, 
” Labuntur anni; nec pictas moram 
Rugis, & inſtanti ſenctz _ 8 
Aﬀerct, indoniitzque morti. 
Non fi trecenis, quotquot eunt dics, 5 
Amice, places illachrymabilem | 
Plutona tauris; qui ter amplum 
Geryonem, Tityonque triſti 
Compeſcit undã, ſcilicet omnibus, 
Quicunque terræ munere veſcimur, 10 
Enaviganga, five Reges, 
Sive inopes erimus coloni. 
Fruſtra cruento Marte carebimus, 
Fractiſque rauci fluctibus Adriz 
Fruſtra per autumncs nocentem 15 
Corporibus metuemus Auſtrum. 


Viſendus 
In ſome Manuſcripts this Ode appears with the Title D 
SUPERSTITIONE, againſt Superſtition, Yet Horace 


endeavours not only to fortify Poſtumus againſt the Fears 
of Death, but exhorts him to enjoy the Things of 
Life with Chearfulneſs and Tranquility. Inſtead of cold 
Advice, and formal erits, al his Reflexions upon the 
Shortneſs of Life, and Certainty of Death, are taken from 
a Philoſophy very conformable to the Sentiments of Nature, 
and animated with a Variety Which makes it appear ever 
new. Dac. SAN. 
Verſ. 1. Pence.) Grammarians have long diſputed 
whether we ought'to write Poflumus or Pofihumns. Vol- 
fius aſſures wg, hat the Ancients always wrote Poſtumus, 
which is ed by all Incſriptions on Medals without 
Exception. It is equally uncertain to whom this Ode is 
- 0 Ran at what Time it was written. SAN. 

2. tur fugaces anni.) The Poet very ha ex- 
eſſes the Motion of Time, which — . 2 

ing perceived. The Bpithet marks the *Rapidity of its 
Flight, and the Verb ſhews-how imperceptible is its Pro- 
greis. The Word /abuntur is properly applied to Rivers, 


whoſe Courſe, however ſlow it may a , yet is really 
ſwift; as Time is really flying away when it ſeems to ſtop, 
-fugit cum flare videtur. Dac. San, 


22. Qua colis arbores.) The Romans were ly 
fond of Trees, and fo curious in their Culture of them, that 
they often watered them, if ſuch an Expreſſion may be al- 
lowed, with Wine. The Cypreſs was to Pluto aud 
Proſerpine, and various are the Reaſons why it was uſed in 


Fanerals: Either from a vulgar Error that it dies if it be 


=. 


TAI Ovzs or Hor Aer. 


OD XIV. To Pos runs 
By another Hand. 


A H! Friend, the poſting Years how faſt they fy 
Nor can the ſtricteſt Picty 
Defer -eneroaching Age, 
Or Death's refiſtleſs Rage; 
If you each Day 
A Hecatomb of Buffs fhould flay, 
The ſmoaking Hoſt could not ſubdue 
The Tyrant to be kind to you: 
From Gerya Head he ſnatch'd the triple Crom 
Into th' infernal Lake the Monarch tumbled dom 
The Prince and Peaſant of this World muſt be 
Thus wafted to Eternity. 


In vain from bloody Wars are Mortals free, 
Or the rough Storms of the tempeſtuous Sea 
In vain they take fuch Care 
To ſhield their Bodics from Autumnal Air: 
Diſnd 
or becauſe it was uſeful in preſerving a dead Bol 


rom e, 19h or, being thrown into the Pyle, it cat 
rected the offenſive Stench of the burning Carcafs. A Brand 
of it was placed pver the Door of the Houſe where any Pao 
ſon died, that the Pontiffe might not be polluted by entrag 
into it, LA 
24. Brevem dominum.) Some of the Commentaon 
knowing that brevis hath two Significations, with very lea 
Subtlety have conſtrued brevem Domizum, who is confnd 
to a {mall Space, as if Horace alluded to his Urn. P 
the Expreſſion is not perfectly exact, but, one would thi 
2 a waa yy þ 2 
27. o tinget mentum ſuper bus.) is 
the Poet hu pug yaa and open Mar 
ner of living, by aſſuring him, that his Heir, more wolf 
of his Fortune, by knowing how to enjoy it, ſhall in i 
Pride and Prodigality profuſely ſtain the Floor with his nd 
eſt Wines. Doctor Bentley would approve of our Ready 
imentum ſuperbum Pontificum, for He thinks it a robe 
Expreon to ſay, a Floor proud of being tained with Lit 
Jo excellent. although he — that & Weight of Con 
nants is harſh and diſagreeable. And yet this very E. 
reſſion ſeems to have ſomething hard, 7 | a Flor ful 
e proud of the Wine which ftains it; and the Doctor bi 
ſelf rejects it for /aperbo, which is ſomewhat faulty, #* 
ives two Epithets to mero without raiſing the enſe. Mit 
Sanadon from a Conjecture of Mr. Cuningham, reads - 
bis, Which indeed is not liable to either of theſe 9 


— 


— 
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F Book H. 


Onz XIV. To Posr vnn 
He“ fifty fly we Years! 


Can op the fleeting Day 
Deep-furrow'd, Wrinkles,, poſting Age, 
And Death with. irreſiſtleſs Rage, 

Are Strangers to Delay, * 


ugh every Day a Bull ſhould bleeg 
o Pluto, bootleſs were the Deed, 
The Monarch tearleſs reigns, 
here Vultur-tortur'd Tityos lies, 
1 triple Geryon's monſtrous Size 
Th' impriſoning Wave detain, 


Il Mortals taſting earthly Food, 

re doom'd to paſs the joyleſs Flood, 
And hear the Stygian Roar; 

he ſceptred King who rules the Earth, 

he labouring Hind of bumbler Birth, 
Muſt reach the diſtant Shore, 


he broken Surge of Adria's Main 
oarſe- ſounding we avoid in vain, 
And Mars in Blood-ftain'd Arms 
jerce Auſter's Blaſts in vain we fear, 
| Autumn's Life- annoying Air 
With idle Fears alarms; 


Yet 


ob XIV. 
. Fin 24 iid N 
* Ovpx XIV.; T4 Posrumus 


oh * Ah Friend! the * 


= - 
2 3 * 
* 


4 


Rouls on apace 3 

And foon ſhall Wrinkles plough thy wither'd Fact: 
In vain you waſte your Pious Breath, 

No Prayers can ſtay; no. Vows defer - 


The ſwift approach of Age, and, conqu'ring Death: 


No, tho? ten thouſand Oxen ftain'd his Shrines 


With ſacred Blood, 
Shouldſt thou appeaſe th' inexotable Gad: 
He opens, and he ſhuts the Grave; 
Geryor's triple Soul confines, . 


And ſtubborn Cnet with the Stygian Wave: 


That fatal Wave that muſt be paſs'd by all, . 
| The Rich, the Poor 
Are doom'd alike to view the Stygian Shore; 
The Knaves and Fools, the Wiſe and Juſt,.. 
The Kings as well as Clowns muſt fall; 
And undiſtinguiſh'd lie with meaner Duſt: 


In vain we all retreat from dangerous War, . 
And live in eaſe; 
In vain we ſhun the Rage of angry Seas; 
The burning Fevers Autumn 
In vain we fly, and idly fear 
The Plagues that South-winds bear on/ 
Wings : 


* 


of 


* 


Vikndus ater flumine languido 
Cocytus errans, & Danai genus 
Infame, damnatuſque longi | 
Siſyphus olides laboris. 20 
Linquenda tellus, & domus, & placens 
Uxor : neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, præter inviſas cupreſſos, 
Ulla brevem dominum ſequetur. 
Abſumet heres Cæcuba dignior 25 
Servata centum clavibus, & mero 
Tinget pavimentum ſuperbus, 
Pontificum potiore cœnis. 


ODE 


and yet the Senſe is ſtrong, and perfect without it, ſince 
nothing can add to the Luxury or Pride of a Pontiffe's Feaſt. 
If then we read ſuperbus, which was firſt propoſed by Bar- 
thius, we ſhall have a new Thought added to the Stanza, 
and behold the very Action of Pride and Inſolence, with 
which this extravagant Heir laviſheth away his Wine, while 
the Epithet, thrown to the End of the Period, keeps up 
the Force and Spirit of the Senſe; a Manner of Writing 
very uſual in Horace. 

18. Pontificum potiore canis.) Mr. Dacier is extremely 
well reconciled to the French Tongue, as it is not liable to 
the Doubts that perplex the Reader in theſe Words, which 
may bear three different Conſtruftions ; that this Wine was 
of greater Price than whole Feaſts of the Pontiffes ; that it 

ight be better employed in thoſe Feaſts ; or thirdly, that 
it was more exceHent than what was drunk at ſuch Enter- 
tainments. Mr, Dacier declares for the ſecond, which ſeems 


£50 Q. HoRATII Fiacci CARM. Lib. 2. 


K. 


Taz Qpzs or Hose 


' Diſmal Cocytus they muſt ferry er, 
Whoſe languid Stream moves dolly 
And, in the Paſſage, we ſhi l 


ſ:e 


Of, tortur'd Ghoſts the various Miſery, 


Thy ſtately Houſe, thy pleaſing Wife, 
And Children ( Bleflings dear as Life) 


Muſt all be left, nor ſhalt thou 


have 


Of all thy grafted Plants 6ne Tree, 
Unleſs the diſmal: Cypre/5 follow Thee, 
The ſhort-liv'd Lord of all, to thy cold Grare, 


But the impriſon'd Burgundy 


Thy jolly Heir ſhall ftrait ſet free. 
Releas'd from Lock and Key, the ſparkling Wine 
Shall flow, and make the drunken Pavement ſhine, 


ODE 


to him to have the Turn of a religious Sentiment, as if thi 
Wine 0 to be reſerved for the Pontiffe's Feſtival, Mr. 


Sanadon 


h choſen the firſt Conſtruction; and this Tranſ 


lation takes the laft, as it appears moſt natural and ef 
The Words may indeed bear a fourth Meaning; peter 


canis by an Ellipſis potiore in cenis may 
Wine even at a Pontiffe's Feaſt. 


ſignify the bet 


Upon Admiſſion of a new Member into their College 


Feaſt was prepared for the Pontiffes, Au 
Virgins, with a moſt religious Luxury. 


gurs, and Veil 


> + Boon" . 


Yet all muſt ſee Cocytus flow, 
Whoſe gloomy Water ſadly flow 
Strays through the dreary Soil; 
The guilty Maids, an ill-fam'd Train! 
Aud, Siſyphus, thy Labours vain, | 
Conſign'd to endleſs Toil. 


Thy pleaſing Conſort muſt be left, 

And You of Villas, Lands, bereft, 
Muſt to the Shades deſcend ; 

Thy Cypreſs only, hated Tree, 

Of all thy much-lov'd Groves, ſhall Thee, 
Its ſhort-liv'd Lord attend, 


Then ſhall thy worthier Heir diſcharge, 

And ſet th' impriſon'd Caſks at large, 
And dye the Floor with Wine, 

do rich and precious, not the Feaſts 

Of Pontiffes chear their raviſh'd Gueſts 
With Liquor fo divine, 


* 


oO Q N 51 


For all the S:ygian Waves are doom'd to paſs; 
We all muſt go 
And view Cucytus“ wandring Streams below : 
We all muſt ſee the laſting Chains 
That hold curſt Danaus his Race, 
And Siſyphus cendemn'd to endleſs Pains. 


£ 
w 


Thy Children muſt be left, thy Lands and Houſe, 
Thy pleafing Wife, 
That happy Comfort and Delight of Life; 
Of all the Trees thy hands reſtor d, 
+ None but the Cypreſs hated Boughs 


Shall follow their thort-liv'd decaying Lord: 


The Wines you keep ſo cleſe thy worthier Heir 
— Shall ſoon poſſeſs, 
And waſte midſt wanton Luxury and Eaſe ; 
Much nobler Wine the ſquandring Youth 
Shall ſpill, and coftlier Feaſts prepare, 
Than ever pleas d a Pamper'd Abbot's Tooth. _ 
ODE 


762 Hon Ar Puaccr: Cann, Lib. 2. 


iq 08 OXY. 
J AM paues aratro jugera regie 
Moles relinquent; undique latius 
Extenta viſentur Lucrino 
- Stagna lacu; plataniſque czlebs R 
Evincet ulmos : tum violaria, & | 5 
Myrtus, & omnis copia narium, | 
Spargent olivetis odorem, 
Fertilibus domino priori. 

Tum ſpiſſa ramis laurea fervidos | 
Excludet ictus. Non ita Romuli | 10 
Præſcriptum, & intonſi Catonis | 

Auſpiciis, veterumque norma. 
Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis 
Commune magnum: nülla decempedis 
Metata privatis opacam | 5; 
Porticus excipiebat Aron : 
Nec fortuitum ſpernere ceſpitem 
Leges finebant, oppida publioo 
ASunitu jubentes, & Deorum 
Templa novo decorare ſaxo. 20 
ODE 


The Poet, in this Ode, oppoſes the Magnificence and 
Expence of the preſent Romans, in their Buildings, Plan- 
tations and Gardens, to the Simplicity and Frugality of their 
Anceſtors, by whom the public Edifices, Temples of 
the Gods, were thought the nobleſt Monuments of true 
Grandeur, as well as Piety. _ 

The Wealth, brought into Rome by ravaging and = 
dering the World, was employed with a Wantonneſs almoſt 
incredible, in the laſt Exceſſes of Extravagance and Luxury. 
Theſe Exceſſes vitiated the Minds, = 24g the Under- 
ſtanding, and broke the Reſolution of a People, not leſs 

lorious for their true and manly Spirit of Liberty, than 
or their Conqueſt of the World. Thus at length they were 
debaſed to a Vileneſs of Slavery unknown to the Nations 
whom they had conquered, and infamous to all Poſterity. 

Verſ. 6. Copia narium. ) Sanadon hath very well defend- 
ed the Beauty of this Expreſſion againſt Mr. Dacier, who 
thinks it too bold, although he approves of an Expreſſion 
of Herodotus, who calls beautiful 
of the Eye; and of another Greek Writer, who ſays, that 
Flowers are the Feaſt of the Sight. In Cicero we find copia 
apri, for the Riches of the Country ; and Catullus calls a 

oat, the Poiſon of the Noſe: crudelem naforum inter fice 


im. 
__ F vidis ici us.) Other Poets have ſaid, ifs Phabi, 


omen the Diſtempers 


Tur Or os Honacy 


Ovx XV. 
4 By Mr. Har x. 


EE! how the ſtately -Pilcs ariſe, 
How proudly ſpread around 
They ſcarce will leave the lab'ring Plough 
One uſeful Spot of Ground. 


Soon wider than the Zucrine Lake 
Will mighty Fiſh - Ponds flow); 
And barren Planes deny the Elms 
For married Vines to grow. 


The Myrtle, Violet, and the Roſe, 
With all the flow'ry Store, 

Will ſpread their Sweets, where Olives brought 
Their Owners: Gain before. 


T” exclude the Sun, our Laurels twine, 
Impenetrably clos'd: 

This Rome's great Founder ne'er ordain'd, 

And Cato had oppos'd. 


Our Fathers publick Wealth was great, 
Their Stock at home was ſmall ; 

No private Cloyſter's ſumptuous Length 
Receiv'd the northern Gale. 


The Laws forbad paternal Cots 
Tho' humble to be ſcorn'd ; 
While Cities roſe, and Temples ſhone 


With Paris: Stone adorn'd. 
ODE 


folis, luminis ; but Lyric Poetry permits a greater Bold 
They who would read Hu or g, enfeeble the Langu 
and hazard a Correction, which the Text neither 244, 
iſes, nor requires. | 
13. Privatus i/lis cenſus.) Valerius Maximus hath gi 
us this glorious Characfer of the ancient Romans, dat 
very one was earneſt to increaſe the Wealth of his Con 
not his own private Fortune; and choſe rather to be 
in a rich State, than to be rich when the Commons 
was poor. Ihey aimed, ſays Cicero, a* the P ral 1 
Frugality in their domeltic Atlairs, and of Pigü 


Book II. 


Ob E XV. 


N regal Pride our Sructures riſe, 

The uſeleſs Plough neglected lies; 
Ponds, broad as Lakes, our Fields“ o'er-ſpread, 
And barren Planes high wave the Head 
Above the Elm 5 while all around, 
Wafting their Fragrance o'er the Ground, 
Where flouriſh'd once the Olive Shade, 
And its rich Maſter's Cares repaid, 

The Violet and Myrtle greets 

The Senſe, a Luxury of Sweets! 

While vainly would Apollo's Ray 

Through our thick Laurels pour the Day. 

Not ſuch were Cato's ſtern Decrees, 
Nor Romulus by Arts like theſe, 

In Wiſdom form'd th' imperial Sway, 
And bid tu' unwilling World obey. 
Though ſinall each perſonal Eſtate, 

The public Revenues were great; 
Arcaydes were then by Law confin'd, 
Nor open'd to the Northern Wind: 
The caſual Turf, where Fortune pleas'd,, 
The private Dwelling humbly rais'd, 
While awful to the Powers divine 
Gratctul they built the ſacred Shrine, 
Aud high their public Structures ſhone, 
Ewich'd with ornamental Stone. 


ODE 


that concerned the Public. 

17. Nec fortuitum c:/pitcm. ) This Expreſſion hath ſome 
Dificulty. The Commentators in general underſtand by it 
Either an hercditary Farm, or the caſual Allotment of the 
conguered Lands. But in this Senſe, the Oppoſition between 
the Buildings of the modern and ancient Romans, Which 
forms the Beauty of the Ode, is loſt. The Tranſlator hopes 
He hath expreſſed the natural and unforced Meaning of his 
Author; that the firſt Romans built their Houſes o Earth, 
brick, nor were They curious in their Situation; while 

hey ruled the Temples and public Edifices with Stone. 
1 5. O/% de prblice fumtu.) In theſe laſt Lines we ſee the 
principal Defign of the Poem, and Horace reflects upon 
us all the Praiſes which he had given to the Laws 
£ 13 Romans. That Prince had not only rebuilt 
— Edifices, which had decayed by Time, or been 

erovee by Fire, but raiſed ſeveral Temples to the Gods ; 


OD NV. nes 


Opx*XV.i'- 2 
U R Squares ſtill riſe, our Fields deereaſe, 
And now the Ploughs muſt ruſt in eaſe; 
New Motes are dug, large Ponds we make 
That Rival e'en the Lucrine Lake: 
Round lofty Firs weak Ivy twines, 
Unmarry'd Planes profuſely ſpread 
A uſeleſs melancholly Shade 
O'er larger Fields than marry'd Elms and Vines : 


Our Beds of Roſes, Myrtle Bow'rs, 
And all the Luxury. of Flow'rs, 
Their fruitleſs Shades and Smells afford ; 
They now thoſe fruitful Grounds pofleſs 
Where Olives roſe with vaſt Increaſe, 

And with great Bounty fed the former Lord: 


Thick Laurels plac'd by. purling Streams 

Shut out the Mid- days burning Beams, 

And give us Shade to drink and play ; 

Was this by Romulus allow'd ? 

Was this the way our Fathers ſhow'd 
To riſe to Empire, and extend our Sway? 


No, then each ſingle Man's Eſtate 
Was ſmall, the Publick Stock was great, . 
The Publick Wealth employ'd their Care 3 
No private Man profuſely ſxill'd 
Did then bis large Piazzas build, 
To take cool Breezes of the Northern Air: 


The little Hut, their Father's Houſe, 
The Laws forbad them to refuſe, 
But live content in mean Abodes ; 
| Enjoyning all their Shrines and Towns 
To build with new and coſtly Stones, 
To grace their Country, and to pleaſe their Gods.. 
ODE 


ſuch as thoſe to Mars the Avenger; to Apollo; to Jupiter 
the Thunderer. | 


20. News ſaxo.) The Ancients called any thing new, 
which was ornamental and elegant. T 
U 


AC. 


O RR. 
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Ops XVI Ad GrogPHUMn. 


O TIUM divos rogat impotenti 
| Prenſus Egæo, ſimul atra nubes 
Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 
Sidera nautis : 
Otium bello furioſa Thrace, 5 
Otium Medi pharetra decori, 
Groſphe, non gemmis, neque purpuri, ve- 
nale, nec auro, 
Non enim gazz, neque conſularis 
Summovet lictor miſeros tumultus | ro 
Mentis, & Curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes. | 
Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 
Splendet in mensa tenui ſalinum ; 
Nec leves ſomnos timor, aut cupide T5 
Sordidus aufert. 
Quid brevi fortes jaculamur ævo 
Multa ? quid terris alio calentes 
Sale mutamus ? patriæ quis exul 
Se quoque fugit ? 20 
Scandit 


When Horace draws the Morals of Epicurus at their 
Source, it muſt be confeſſed that human Wiſdom never pro- 
duced any Syſtem more reaſonable. The Pleaſure of that 
hem (wy a Pleaſure abuſed by Libertiniſm, and con- 
demned by Ignorance, conſiſted in a Tranquility of Mind, 
reſulting from the Practice of Virtue. From this Principle 
are derived all theſe beautiful Maxims which our Poet hath 
diſperſed through his whole Works, and which appear par- 
ticularly in this Ode, where he gives ſuch Counſel to his 
Friend, as ſeems to be dictated by Reaſon itſelf. After 
having ſpoken of the Repoſe of the Body in the firft fix 
Lines, He propoſeth, as an Object more worthy of our De- 
fires, the Repoſe of the Soul; but the Tranſition is fo light- 
ly marked that it hath eſcaped the Commentators. San. 

Verl. 1. Otium ] It were impertinent to deſire the Read- 
er to mark the Beauty of this Repetition, by which the Poet 
would prove, that Repoſe and Retirement is the general 
Wiſh of Mankind even when they are engaged in their moſt 
active, moſt ambitious Purſuits. Yet it may be worth ob- 
{crving, that other Poets have made uſe of the ſame Repe- 
titions, and ſpoken in the ſame Language. Thus Tibullus 
five Times repeats the Word Hope, to ſhew that it is the 
common Bleſſing of the Unfortunate: thus he uſes the 


TAZ Op :s or Hoc. 


Ovpe XVI. To Goss. 
By Mr. Or wav. 


N Storms, when Clouds the Moon do hide, 
And no kind Stars the Pilot guide, 

Shew me at Sea the Boldeſt there, 

Who does not wiſh for Quiet here. 


For Quiet (Friend) the Soldier fights, 
Bears weary Marches, ſleepleſs Nights; 
For this feeds hard, and lodges cold ; 
Which can't be. bought with Hills of Gold, 


Since Wealth and Power too weak we find 
To quell 'the Tumults of the Mind; 
Or from the Monarch's Roofs of State, 
Drive thence the Cares that round him wait: 


Happy the Man with little bleſt 1 
Of what his Father left, poſioſt: 
No baſe Deſires corrupt his Head, 
No Fears diſturb him in his Bud. 


What then in Life, which ſoon muſt end, 
Can all our vain Deſigns intend ? 
From Shore to Shore why ſhould we run, 


When none his tireſome Self can ſhun ? 
Fat 


Word Peace as often, to convince ns, that it is the moſt de 
firable and valuable Enjoyment of human Liſe. When C. 
vid would ſhew the Power of Time, he repeats it not l 
than fix Times; and Catullus, whom perhaps our Poet in- 
tated, hath uſed otium as often in one Strophe. 

Impotenti. ) The Word impatenti appears in ſome exo 
lent Manuſcripts, and we are obliged to Mr. Sanadon ff 
his very happy Alteration of a ſingle Letter. They WW 
read in patinti give to the Ægcean Sea an Epithet which h 
no means agrees to it ; for far from being open, it is dini 
and broken by a Number of Iſlands, 4 tis fret o confitn if 
ris, ſays Virgil, beſides Rocks, and Banks of Sand. Tie 
Latins uſe the Word impetens in two oppoſite Seuſes, # 
incanus, infractus, &c,. Mare infotens, is a Sea viole:f 
agitated, and Catullus calls this very Sca by the ſame f. 
thet, Impotentia freta. 

10. dun 


BOOoR Tt 


' Ove XVI. To Gos nus, 


HEN Clouds the Moon's fair Luſtre hide, 
'V No Stars the doubtful Helm to guide ; 
The Sailor, mid the raging Seas, 
Suppliant implores the Gods for Eafe ; 
For Eaſe, the warlike Sons of "Thrace, 
For Eaſe, the Quiver-ſhining Race, 
A Bleſſing----never to be fold 
For Gems, for Purple, or for Gold. 
Nor Wealth, nor Grandeur can controuÞ 
The ſickly Tumults of the Soul, 
Or bid the Cares to ſtand aloof, 
Which hover rqund the vaulted Roof. 
Happy the Man, whoſe frugal Board 
His Father's Plenty can afford 3 
Nor Fear, nor Avarice annoys 
The gentle Slumbers He enjoys. 
Why do we aim, with eager Strife, 
At Things beyond the Mark of Life ? 
Creatures, alas ! whoſe boaſted Pow'r 
Is but the Bleſſing of an Hour 
To Climates, cheer'd by other Suns, 
In vain the wretched Exile runs; 


Conſuming 


10. Summovert. ] One Part of the Lictor's Office, was to 
remove the Croud, and open a Way for the Magiltrates ; 
from whence the Poet hath taken this beautiful Image. 
The Lidor oblige the People to retire, but cannot drive 
away the Cares and Troubles of the Soul. The Matrons 
and Veſtal Virgins were not obliged to give way to the 
Magiſtrates, leſt, under that Pretext, they might be injured 
or inſulted by the Lictors. Dac. 

14. Splendet ſalinum. ] Happy the Man who beholds with 
Plecofure the plain and mple Furniture which bis Father 
left Him.” Salt is by Homer called Divine, and by Plato 


Bud by the Gods; ſo holy was it eſteemed, that the 
Ancients thought an Entertainment impious and profane, 
if it were forgotten, as they believed that ſome Misfortune 
was on 


Dac. 


3 to the Perion who flept while it 


| -  Opz XVII. . 


ODE XVI. To Gos Rus. 


OR Eaſe the Seaman aſks the Gods, 
When toſs'd in the Egean Floods ; 
When Darkneſs ſpreads to heighten Fears, 

And not one friendly Star appears : 


For Eaſe the Warlike Thracians plead,. 
The Pirſian and the quiver'd Mede ; 

For Eaſe, too precious to be ſold | 
For coſtly Gems, or bought with Gold: 


For neither Power nor Wealth controul 
The ſad Diſorders of the Soul, 


Nor yet remove the Cares that wait 


About the Palace of the Great. 


Bleſt he with little, on whoſe thrifty Board 

That Salt till ſhines that call'd his Father Lord; 
No vexing Fears his Breaſt: can ſeize, 

No ſordid Luſt will break his eaſe. 


Why theſe extended Cares, and Strife, 
And Trouble for ſs ſhort a Life? 
Why do we ply our Sails and Oars, 
And fondly viſit foreign Shores ? 
Can he that flies his Country find 
That he can leave himſclf behind ?- 
| | «Por 


17. Quid brevi fortet.] This is ha expreſſed. Our 
DES prin our Hearts, which we are always 
— beyond the Mark of Life, and, as it were, ſnooting 
out of Sight. SAN. 

18. Terris. ] Mr. Cuni hath given us this Altera- 
tion of the uſual Reading Terras, and it is received by Mr. 
Sanadon. It is more agreeable to the Style of Horace, 
and renders the Phraſe complete, by expreſſing both Terms 
of the Change. Terras muſt be underſtood, 

U - 26, Len 


256 Q. Hon avi Fra CAAM. Lib, 2; 


Scandit æratas vitioſa naves 
Cura; nee turmas equitum rclinquit, 
Ocior cervis, & agente nimbos 
Ocior Euro. 
Lætus in præſens animus, quod ultra eſt 25 
Oderit curare, & amara leni 
Temperet riſu. Nihil eſt ab omni 
Parte beatum. 
Abſtulit clarum cita mors Achillem: | 
Longa Tithonum minuit ſenectus: 30 
Et nyhi forſan, tibi quod negarit, 
Porriget hora. 
Te greges centum, Siculzque circum 
Mugiunt vaccz ; tibi tollit hinnitum 


% 


Apta quadrigis equa; te bis Afro 35 
Murice tinctæ 
Veſtiunt lanz : mihi parva rura, & 
Spiritum Graiz tenuem Camcenz 
Parca non mendax dedit, & malignum 
Spernere vulgus. 40 
ODE 


Leni temperet riſu. ] We are obliged for this Cor- 
3 23 Ben J all Editions — a him read Le- 
to, Which gives a diſagreeable Repetition of the ſame Epi- 
thet in two Lines, without adding to the Strength or Beauty 
of the Sentence. Some Manuſcripts read /ento, which is 
an rage age rr PR Frere m_ * ; 
" beſides /enis es a poſition to amarus. SAN. 
_ Abſtulit les] Achilles was famed for his mili- 

Glories ; yet he died in Prime of Life. Tithonus was 


| the Favourite of a Goddeſs, but even her Preſent of Im- 


mortality became a Burthen to him; and after lingering #1 


TRE OO Ss 0x Hole. 


For bancful Care will fill prevail, 
And overtake us under Sail, | 
Twill dodge the Great Man's Train behind, 
Out- run the Roe, out- ſiy the Wind. 


If then thy Soul rejoice to · day, 
Drive far to- morrow's Cares away : 
In Laughter let them all be drown'd : 
No Perfe& Good is to be found. 


One Mortal feels Fate's ſudden Blow, 
Another's .ling'ring Death comes flow ; 
And what of Life they take from thee, 
The Gods may give to puniſh me. 


Thy Portion is a wealthy Stoch, 
A fertile Glebe, a fruitful Flock, 
Horſes and Chariots for thy Eaſe, 
Rich Robes to deck and make thee pleaſe: 


For me a little Cell I chuſe, 
Fit for my Mind, fit for my Muſe, 
Which ſoft Content does beſt adorn, 


Shunning the Knaves and Fools I ſcorn. 
OD 


miſerable old Age, he was changed into a Graishoppe, 
Such are the Inſtances by which Horace would prove u 
Mortals never can be completely happy. 


B oo K II. | 


Conſuming Cares inceſſant charge 
His Flight, and climb his armed Barge ; 
Or though he mount the rapid Steed, 
Care follows with unerring Speed, 
Far flecter than the timorous Hind, 
Fir flecter than the driving Wind. 

He who can taſte without Allay 
The preſent Pleaſures of the Day, 
Sould with an eaſy, chearful Smile 
The Bitterneſs of Life beguile ; 
Should all of future Care deteſt, 
For nothing is completely bleſt. 
Achilles periſh'd in his Prime, 
Tithon was worn away by Time, 
And Fate, with laviſh Hand, to Me 
May grant what it denies to Thee. 

An hundred bleating Flocks are thine, 
Around Thee graze thy lowing Kine; 
Neighing thy Mares invite the Reins; 
Thy Robes the double Purple ſtains ; 
To Me, not unindulgent Fate 
Beſtow'd a rural, calm Retreat, 
With Art to tune the Roman Lyre, 
To warm the Song with Grecian Fire, 
And ſcorn, in conſcious Virtue proud, 


The worthleſs Malice of the Croud. 


"Over XVI. 


« For baneful Care will ſtill prevail, 
And overtake us under Sail; 

It dogs the Horſeman cloſe behind, 
More ſwift than Roes, or ſtormy Wind, 


A Man contented with his preſent doom 
Hates to look on for what's to come; 
With Mirth he ſweetens bitter Fate; 
There is no perfe& happy State : 


The ſtout Achilles dy'd in haſte, 

Long Age did old Tithonus waſte ; 
Thoſe Years ſwift Time denies to thee 
Perhaps his Hand ſhall reach to me. 


Round thee ten thouſand Heifers low, 


Stout Oxen bend beneath thy Plow ; 

In thy gilt Coach neigh gen'rous Mares, 
Thy Purple ſhines as bright as Stars ; 
Around Thee Wealth and Plenty wait, 
With all the Luxury of Fate. 


A Farm as large as my Deſire, 
With ſome few Heats of Lyrick Fire, 
On me hath ſtubborn Fate beſtow'd, 


With Pride enough to ſcorn the Crowd. 


15 Q. Hon ares Fixcct Can. Lib. 2. 


ob XVII Ad MacrnaTra. 


C UR me querclis exanimas tuis ? 
Nec Dis amicum eſt, nec mihi, te priùs 
Obire, Mæcenas, mearum | 
Grande decus columenque rerum. 
Ah! te meæ fi partem animæ rapit 5 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nec carus æquè, nec ſuperſtes 
Integer? Ille dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam: Non ego perfidum 


Dixi ſacramentum: ibimus, ibimus, 10 


Utcumque præcedes, ſupremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. 
Me nec Chimæræ ſpiritus igneæ, 
Nec, ſi reſurga t, centimanus Gyas, 
Divellet unquam : fic potenti | 15 
Juſtitiæ, placitumque Parcis. 


Mzcenas, as we are informed by Pliny, laboured from 
his Infancy under a perpetual Fever, which muſt neceſſarily 
have changed the natural Gaiety of his Temper, eſpecially 
towards the latter End of his Life ; and it is e, that 
He frequently, and with ſome Impatience, lamented to his 
favourite Poet his approaching Death. Horace juſtly ſenſi - 
ble to his Complainings, in this Ode intreats Him to talk 
no more in ſuch affecting ge; He tells him, that he 
is determined not to ſurvive him, and proves it to be im- 
poſſible by the Conformity of their Deſtinies, particularly 
the Accidents by which their Lives had been endangered ; 


from whence he propoſes, that They ſhould perform their 
Sacrifices in G 50415 rms aa amen ry. 
AN. 


Verſ. 6. Maturior vit.) This Expreſſion ſeems to mean, 


Tar Opt er Hexen. 


Op XVII. To Mc. 


W HY am I kill'd with thy Complaints? 
The Gods, 

No more than I, Mzcenas, will conſent, 
That thou, my Glory, my Support, 
Before Me ſhould'ſt reſign thy Breath. 

Alas ! if Fate untimely ſnatch thee hence 

My better Part, why ſhould the other ſtay, 
Leſs dear, imperfect, and forlorn ? 

One Day ſhall either Funeral boaſt : 

I've ſworn, ---in Heav'n th' inviolable Oath 
Recorded ſtands --- That I, whene'er thou leaf 
A fix'd Companion will attend, 

Thy lateſt Journey to partake. 

Nor ſhall Chimera, with her fiory Breath, 

Nor Gyas, tho? he lift his hundred Hands 
T' oppoſe, divoree me from thy Side: 
So Juſtice bids, and Fate ordains. 

| 70 


that Mzcenas might live Years; wi 
could not be juſtly ſaid of his lat IIlneſs, as ſome Con 
— 2 et +, ſince he was paſſed Six) nay 
1 . 4 
Ducet.) This Word is uſed to expreſs the Procclias 
either of Triamphs or Funerals. Das 
10. Perfidum Sacramentwm. ) Horace alludes here tn 
Oath of Fidelity, taken by Soldiers when they were enliſt 


and although be not a formal Oath expreſſed, yi 
is in in 
Lie dies utramque | 
Drcet ruinam. Cave, Dat 
196 Pn 


Boox I 


Oos XVII. To Mens 


HY will Mzcenas thus complain, 
And kill me with th' unkindly Strain? 
or can the Gods, nor I conſent 
You, my Life's great Ornament, 
thould fink untimely to the Tomb, 
Vhile I ſurvive the fatal Doom. 
Should You, alas ! be ſnatch'd away, 
'herefore, ah ! wherefore ſhould I ſtay, 
ly Value loſt, no longer whole, 
nd but poſſeſſing half my Soul? 
Dne Day, believe the ſacred Oath, 
Shall lead the funeral Pomp of Both; 
hearful, to Pluto's dark Abode, 
ith Thee I'll tread the dreary Road, 
or fell Chimæra's Breath of Fire, 
(or hundred - handed Gyas dire, 
hall ever tear my Friend from Me; 
o Juſtice and the Fates decree 
| Whether 


OSD XVI. 


7 


ODE XVII. To Macrinas. 


We with thy Complaint ? 
'Tis more than any God will grant, 

'Tis more, my Lord, than I can bear, 

That you on whom my hopes rely, 

That you my great Support ſhould dye, 


And leave thy Melancholly Horace here : 


Did you, my better Half, decay, 

For what ſhould I, the other, ftay ? 
What Comfort could compoſe my Mind 
When neither whole, nor yet ſo dear 

I ſhould be doom'd to linger here, 


And feel my worſer Part ſtill left behind! 


The ſame black Day ſhall ſeize on both, 
It is a fixt and ſolemn Oath, 

We'll go, I've ſworn, we both will go; 
Tho' you may firſt begin the Race, 

I'll follow with a nimble Pace, 


And join you e'er you reach the Waves below. 


Did fierce Chimera dart her fire, 

To make my frighted Soul retire, 
Yet ſtill I would attend your State; 
Tho' hundred- handed Gyas roſe, 

In vain ſhould all his Strength oppoſe, 


For Juſtice bids, and *tis approv'd by Fate. 


Whatever 


— 
— 


160 Q. HoRATIIFI eben 2. 


Seu Libra, ſeu me Scorpius aſpicit 
Formidoloſus, pars violentior 
Natalis horæ, ſeu tyrannus 
Heſperiæ Capricornus undæ: 20 
Utrumque noſtrum incredibili modo 
Conſentit aſtr um. Te Jovis impio 
- Tutela Saturno refulgens 
Eripuit, volucriſque fati 
Tardavit alas; cum populus frequens 25 
Fauſtum theatris ter crepuit ſonum: 
Me truncus illapſus cerebro 
Suſtulerat, niſi Faunus ictum 


Dextra levaſſet, Mercurialium 


Cuſtos virorum. Reddere victimas, 30 
Ademque votivam memento : 


Nes humilem feriemus agnam. 
O DE 


19. Pars wielentior natalis hore.) Pars here ſignifies, 
what the Greeks call ga, that Part of the Sign which 
appears above the Horizon at the Moment of Birth; for 
every Sign is divided into ſeveral Parts which make as many 
Horoſcopes, by the Poet called Natales Horæ. We find 
in other Places of this Author, that he was not over-credulous 
in the Science of judicial Aſtrology, and what He ſays here 
ſeems rather an Effect of his Compliance with the Weakneſs 
of Mæcenas. D ac. 

21. Utrumgue noſirum incredibili modo.) To render the 
Lives and Fortunes of two Perſons perfectly equal, and to 
form an exact Correſpondence between them, it was neceſ- 
ſary that they ſhould be born at the ſame Inſtant. But, 
as Horace was not of the ſame Age with Mzcenas, He can 
only ſay, that there was a great Reſemblance, a great Con- 
formity between their Stars; and that by the moſt remark - 


able Events of their Lives, one might be apt to think They 


were born under the ſame Conſtellation. But as it was im- 
ble that two different Horoſcopes could have the ſame 
ffect, the Poet expreſſes that Impoſſibility by incredibili 


" mods. D ac. 


Mr. Sanadon ſeems not unjuſtly to remark, that the Ex- 
preſſion in this Line is profaic and diſagreeable. 
22. Imfio Saturno refulgens. )" Saturn may be called im- 


Taz Op Es or Hoa 


For whether Libra on my natal Hour, 
Or, with maligner Aſpect, Scorpius ſhed 

His Influence, or Capricorn, 

The Tyrant of the Weſtern Wave; 
In wonderful Agreement either's Star 
Conſpires delighted. Thee, with Guardian Car, 

Refulgent Fove's benigner Ray 

From impious Saturn's Spite preſery'd, 
And ſtay'd Fate's rapid Wings; when thrice g 

Rome, 

In the full Theatre, its Joy expreſs'd: 

Me a Tree's falling Trunk had cruſh'd, 

When from my Head Wit's Patron-God 
Averted, with kind Hand, the deathful Stroke, 
Then, grateful, let a Hecatomb expire, 

And bid the votive Temple riſe ; 

For me an humble Lambkin bleeds. 

ODE 


pious, from that Influence which He was ſuppoſed to ay 
upon thoſe who were born under his Conkellation, byls 
inclining them to Vice and Wickedneſs; or becauſe, vit 
he ſhone direct upon the Hour of Nativity, the Chile vs 
threatned with a ſudden Death. From whence perhaps 
roſe the Fable of his devouring his Children. K-ſa/ga1 
a Term in Aſtrology ſiguifying /oining in dirce? CH 


{6 1410s 
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24. Hela 


Book II. 


Whether fair Libra's kinder Sign, 
Or Scorpius with Aſpect malign, 
Bebeld my Birth, ( whoſe gloomy Power 
Rules dreadful o'er the natal Hour ) 
Or Capricorn, with angry Rays, 
Who fiercely rules the Weſtern Seas, 
With equal Beams our Stars unite, 
And ſtrangely ſhed their mingled Light. 
Thee, Jove's bright Influence ſnatch'd away 
From baleful Saturn's impious Ray, 
And ſtop'd the rapid Wings of Fate, 
When the full Theatre, elate 
With joyful Tranſports, hail'd thy Name, 
And thrice uprais'd the loud Acclaim. 

A Tree down-falling on my Head, 
Had ſurcly cruſh'd Me to the Dead, 
When Pan, the Poct's Guardian, broke, 
With ſaving Hand, the deſtin'd Stroke. 
For Thee, let the rich Victim's Blood 
Pour forth to Jove its purple Flood; 

For Thee, the votive Temple riſe ; _ 
For Me an humble Lambkin dies. 
ODE 


24. Volucriſque fati.) If we ſuppoſe that Horace reaſons 
with any Regularity upon the Reſemblance between his 
own and his Patron's Nativity, We muſt believe that this 
Danger of Mæcenas was like that of the Poet, ſudden, vi- 
olent, and which muſt have been mortal, without the In- 
terpoſition of a God. Cruquius conjectures, that it was 
either ſome dangerous Conſpiracy, or an Accident in ſome 
public Shows. A 

26. Fauſtum. All the Editions read /ztum, and the Ma- 
nuſcripts are divided between lætum and feftum, which ſeems 
to be an Alteration of funfum. In this Epithet we have 
not only the full Meaning of /etum, but a new Beauty ad- 
ded to the Strophe. We are indebted to Mr. Cuningham 
- * Correction, and Sanadon hath taken it into his 

ext. 

28. Nifs Faunus ifum.) Faunus, or Pan, is here com- 
miſoned by the Fates to protect our Poet, who in the 
eighth Ode of the third 


attributes his Preſervation. to 


8 „ 
* 


% 


* 
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Whatever Star did at my Birth prevail, 
Whether my Fate was weigh'd in Libra's Scale, 
Or Fatal Scorpio's Beams did ſhine ; 

Or Carpricorn's diſturbing Rays 
Thoſe Tyrants of the Weſtern Seas, 
*Tis ſtrange how much your Stars conſent with mine: 


From Saturr's fatal Influence 
| Fove's milder Rays were your Defence, 

He clog'd the Wings of haſty Death ; 

When thrice with an auſpicious Voice 

The States of Rome proclaim'd their Joys, 
And with their own ſupply'd your fading Breath : 


My Head had felt a falling Oak, 
But Faunus did divert the Stroak ; 
Faunus, the Wits kind Guardian God, 
The Shrine you vow'd the Gods prepare, 
Let offer'd Bulls reward their Care : 
For me a Lamb ſhall. ſhed his meaner Blood. 
ODE 


Bacchus: But beſides that his Gratitude might think that 
He was indebted for his Safety to theſe two Deities, we find 
by ancient Marbles, and Inſcriptions, that Faunus, and 
Bacchus, were really the ſame God, who had different 
Names, according to the different Sacrifices which were of- 
fered to Him. In this Ode Horace propoſes to ſacrifice a 
Lamb to Faunus, who might naturally be thought to preſide 
over the Country Seat where this Accident happened ; and 
in the third Book he offers a Goat to Pacchus, who was in 
all Times the Guardian of Poets. : Da c. 
o. Vidinat.] Viftima, properly ſpeaking, means a Sa- 
ince of larger Beaſts, rat, Bulls, and es the leſſer 
Kind, ſuch as Sheep and Lambs. The Difference between 
the Sacrifices of 4 and Horace may riſe from the 
Difference between the Patron and the Poet, or the Gods tio 
whom they are offered. Dac. Saw. 


Ky if 


Oor XVII. 


ON ebur, neque aureum 
Mea renidet in domo lacunar: 
Non trabes Hymettias 
Premunt columnas ultima reciſæ 
Africa: neque Attali $ 
Ignotus heres regiam occupavi: 
Nec Laconicas mihi | 
Trahunt honeſtæ purpuras cliente : 
At fides, & ingen? 
enigna vena eſt ; pauperemque dives 
Me petit: nihil ſupra 
Deos laceſſo, nec potentem amicum 
Largiora flagito, 
Satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 
Truditur dies die, 
Novæque pergunt interire Lunæ; 
Tu ſecanda marmora 
Locas ſub ipſum funus, & ſepulcri 
Immemor ſtruis domos ; 


40 


T5 


Mariſque 


In ſome Manuſcripts this Ode appears with a Title, V a- 
Ro, from whence Torrentius conjectured that it was ad- 
dreſſed to Quintilius Varus. It is probable, that as Avarice 
is the Subject of it, ſome of the Learned might have written, 
at the Beginning of it, the Word Avaxro, the firſt Letter 
of which being effaced by Time or Accident, there remained 
only V aro. , D ac. 
_ Veil. 3. Nen trabes Hymettias. ) This Correction, which 
1s a Conſecture of the learned Mr. Gale, is approved of by 
Doctor Bentley, and received into the Text by Mr. Cu- 
ningham and Sanadon. Theſe Critics remark againſt the 
uſual Reading trabes Hymettiæ, that Hymettian Marble was 
in great Eſteem among the Romans, but it does not appear 
that the Wood of this Mountain was ever thought valuable. 
Beſides, Beams of Marble, is an extraordinary Expreſſion 
in the Language of Architecture, nor do the Latins ever 
ſay, trabes lapidea, or trabes marmores. This African 
Wood was probably the Citron Tree, of which the fri 
Table, that appeared in Rome, was bought by Cicero for 
twelve hundred Crowns. This Wood was afterwards uſed 
in Building. Horace, in the firſt Ode of the fourth Book, 
promiſes, that Maximus ſhall ere& a Marble Statue to Ve- 
nus in a Citron Temple. 


WITH Ivory, in my Abode, 


Of vaunted Birth, Zaconian Purple ſpin: 


The forming Steel whole Quarries wound, and plat 


57 Heist; 


Op E XVIII. 


No Cieling ſhines imblaz d, or fretted Ca 
Nor on Hymettian Pillars reſt 
Proud Citron Beams from fartheſt Afric brougltz 
Nor into Attalus's Throne 
Have 1 aſpiring climb'd, an unknown Heir; 
Nor to adorn Me Client Dames, 


Integrity, with nobler Pride, 
J challenge mine, and no illiberal Vein 
Of Genius, by the Great and Good 
Careſt, tho' lowly plac'd ; nor more of Heay'n, 
Or of my pow'rful Friend I aſk, 
Bleſt to my Wiſh in my ſweet Sabine Farm, 
Day chaſes Day, and to its Wane - 
Moon haſtens after Moon; yet on the Eve 
Of thy own Funeral thou bid'ſt 


1 


F- 


New Structures, mindleſs of thy Tomb; 
| Labig 


Ponet marmoream ſub trabe citred. 


Thou in a Citron Dome ſhalt ſtand, 
Form' d by the Sculptor's animating Hand. 


4. Negue Attali ignotus heres. ] The old Commemam 
and Cruquius imagine that there is a Stroke of Satire h 
by which the Poet would inſinuate, that the Roman Peoge 
had fraudulently obtained the Will by which Attalus ma 
them his Heirs. But this an4n«wn Heir was undoubt 
Ariſtonicus, who, after the Death of Attalus, ſeized up 
the Throne, defeated Licinius Craflus, and being conquc 
by 2 was carried to Rome, and ſtrangled in Fr 
by Order of the Senate. Tot 

8. Honeſt clientæ.] This Epithet hath ſomethung ® 
Satire in it againſt the Pride and Inſolence of Patrons, n 
compelled their Clients, of better Condition and Birth, # 
make Robes for them, The Expreſlion of ſpinning 2 


Boox II. 


Ovz XVIII. 


OR here an Ivory Corniſh ſhines, 
Nor Columns of Hymettian Mines 
proudly ſupport their Citron Beams, 

for rich with Gold my Cieling flames; 
for have I, like an Heir unknown, 
:iz'd upon Attalus his Throne; 

Nor Dames, to happier F ortunes bred, 
Draw down for Me the purple Thread ; 
et with a firm and honeſt Heart, 
Unknowing or of Fraud or Art, 

\ liberal Vein of Genius bleſt, 

I'm by the Rich and Great careſt, 

ſy Patron's Gift, my Sabine Field 

Shall all its rural Plenty yield, 

nd happy in that rural Store, 

f Heav'n and Him I aſk no more. 

Day preſſes on the Heels of Day, 

ind Moons increaſe to their Decay; 

But You, with thoughtleſs Pride elate, 
/nconſcious of impending Fate, 

ommand the pillar'd Dome to riſe, 
hen lo! thy Tomb forgotten lies; 


nſtead of Thread, which was dyed with Purple, . 


10. Dives me petit.] Dives not only ſignifies he Rich, 

Put Men of Quality, ſuch as the Poet afterwards calls 

enas, pobentem amicum. 
J. Truditur dies die.] The Poet begins here, although 

e Tranſition and Connexion be not very ſtrongly marked, 

rectly to attack the Manners of his Age, and unites, in the 


ae Subject, both their Avarice and Prodigality ; for theſe 


OD XVIII. 


N OR Ivory, nor Indian Stuff, 

Nor Gold aderns my gaady Roof ; 
No Cedar Beams preſs coſtly Stone 
From Quarries of the torrid Zone, 
Where burning Rays the Marble mould, 
And join the Maſs with flowing Gold: 
Nor yet have I an Heir unknown 
E'er ſeiz'd on At:alus his Throne; 
No honeft Clients hang my Rooms 
With Purple ſtretcht on Tyrian Looms: 
But yet I make a fair Pretence 
To Honeſty and Innocence, 
And Store of Wit; and theſe compleat, 
And make me ſought to by the Great ; 
This is my Wealth, This all my Store, 
Content, I aſk the Gods no more; 
Nor my great Friends : O bounteous Fate, 
How happy. in my mean Eſtate ! 
Days puſh on Days with equal Pace, 
New Moons ſtill haſte to the Decreaſe ; - 
But you, cen whilſt the Bell doth toll, 
And ſadly warn thy flying Soul, 
Rich Stones provide, large Piles you rear, . 
Uumindful of your Sepulcher : . 


two Paſſions, however oppoſite they may 


ſeem, are fre- - 


quently found in the ſame Character. Alien appetens, fi 


profuſu;, 


X 2 24. Praximas 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


x64 Q. HoRATII Flaccr-Carm, Lib, 2. 


- Mariſque Baiis obſtrepentis urges 20 
Summovere litora, | 
Parum locuples continente rip. 
Quid, quod uſque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos, & ultra 
Limites elientium 25 
Salis avarus ? Pellitur paternos 
In ſinu ferens Deos | 
Et uxor, & vir, ſordidoſque natos. 
Nulla certior tamen 
Rapacis Orci ſede deftinati | 30 
Aula divitem manet 
Herum. Quid ultra tendis ? Æqua tellus 
Pauperi recluditur, . 
Regumque pueris; nec ſatelles Orci 
Callidum Promethea 35 
Revexit auro captus. Hic Tuperbum 
Tantalum, atque Tantali 
Genus coërcet: hic levare functum 
Pauperem laboribus, 
Vocatus, atque non vocatus audit. 40 
ODE 


24. Proximes revellis agri terminos. ] It was one of the 
Laws of Numa, Qui terminum exaraſſit, ifſos & boves ſacri 
funto. If Man drive his Plow into his Neighbours 
Ground, let Him and his Oxen be accurſed. 'The Greeks and 
Romans worſhipped a God whom they called Ala 5, and 
Fowem terminalem, or Terminum. There was a Kind of 
Adoration paid by the Romans to the Stone, or Trunk of 
a Tree, which divided their Lands; they perfumed it with 
Eſſences, crowned it with Flowers, and made Sacrifices 
round it in the Month of February. Yet all theſe religious 
and ſacred Rites, the covetous Man profanely and lawleſly 
violates. Dac. 

26. Pellitur paternos.] There is not a Word in theſe 
three Lines, which doth not carry a double Sentiment of 
Compaſſion for this injured Family, and Indignation againſt 
their Patron's impious Cruelty ; for if the Lands of a Neigh- 
bour were ſacred, much more were thoſe of a Client, whoſe 
Intereſt the Roman People eſteemed more dear than that of 
neareſt Relations. SAN, 

29. Nulla certior tamen.] The Poet oppoſes, to the 
Rapine of this Invader, the total Ruin which Death ſhall 
cauſe, in leaving him no more than he leaves to thoſe whom 
he hath plnndered. SAN. 

34. Satelles Orci. ] Some Commentators think that Ho- 
race means either Charon or Cerberus by this Gzard or Cen- 
tinel of the invifible World; Others believe that the Deſcrip- 
tion better agrees with Death, who, as Cruquius — 


* 


TAI OD ES or Hor icx: 

Lab' ring, amidſt th' indignant Waves, to urge 
Th' Encroachments of thy Baian Shore; 
But meanly rich, within the Limits fix'd 
By Nature's prudent Law. Nay more, 
Each facred Landmark, by high Hand remoy, 
Into thy neighb'ring Client's Grounds 
Thy Avarice leaps ; while, by thy Guilt expell4, 
The helpleſs Wife and Huſband bear, 
On their diſtracted Breaſts, their Houſhold-Godg 
And Infant Race, a ſordid Train. 
Yet for this wealthy Lord no Manſion waits, 
More certain than the Seat decreed, 
To Crimes like his, in Hell's rapacious Court, 
What means this endleſs Thirſt of more? 
Since equal Earth, with Boſom open'd wide, 
Alike the Beggar entertains, 
And Monarch's haughty Son, in Purple born: 
Nor would the gloomy Power, that guards 
The Grave, be brib'd by Heaps of ſhining Gall 
To waft Prometheus back to Day. 
Proud Tantalus his laſting Chains confine, 
And Tantalus's impious Race : 
Yet ftill to eaſe the Poor worn out with Tal, 
And land him on the happy Shore, 
Invok'd, or not invok'd, he kindly hears. 
OD! I 


renn and who fights for it 
rave. 

6. Auro captus. ] The Poet by Alluſion to ſome Fils 
of Prometheus, no longer known, infinuates to this avan® 
ous Lord, how uſeleſs S Wealth, which he hath purchald 
by Violence and Rapine, ſhall prove after Death; ® 
Death to the Poor is the Beginning of their Repoſe; iw l. 
Rich an End of their Pleaſures. 91 


Box II. 


And though the Waves indignant roar, 
Forward you urge the Baian Shore, 
While Earth's too narrow Bounds in vain 
Thy guilty Progreſs would reſtrain. 

What can this impious Avarice ſtay ? 
Their ſacred Landmarks torn away, 


You plunge into your Neighbour's Grounds, 


And overleap your Client's Bounds. 
Hcpleſs the Wife and Huſband flee, 
And in their Arms, expell'd by Thee, 
Their houſhold Gods, ador'd in vain, 
Their Infants too, a ſordid Train. 
Vet deſtin'd by unerring Fate, 
Sal! Hell's rapacious Courts await 
This wealthy Lord 
Then whither tend thy wide Domains ? 
For Earth impartial entertains 
Her various Sons, and in her Breaſt 
Monarchs and Beggars equal reſt. 

Nor Gold could bribe, nor Art deceive 
The gloomy Power who guards the Grave, 
Backward to tread the ſhadowy Way, 


And waft Prometheus into Day. 

Yet He who Tantalus detains, 

With all his haughty Race, in Chains, 
Invok'd, or not, to endleſs Reſt, 
Receives the Wretch with Toil oppreſt. 
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Thy Moles, and thy incroaching Mounds 


Remove the Floods to ſtreighter Bounds, 

For greedy you would ſeem but poor 

Confin'd by Nature's narrow Shore: 

Nay more, you leap the Sacred Bounds, 

And ſeize your meaner Client's Grounds ; 

No Fence too high, no Ditch too deep 

For wealthy Injury to leap : 

Expell'd by greedy Avarice, 

The Wife with her dear Huſband flies, 

With all her Gods, ( too weak Defence 

For poor and injur'd Innocence, 

They ſuffer in the common Harms ) 

And ſordid Infants in her Arms > 

Yet after all this Toil and Heat, 

This Fraud and Treachery to be great, 

The laſt Retreat the Rich muſt have, 

The laſt and ſureſt, is the Grave: 

What would'ſt thou more? to Swains and Lords 

An equal Room juſt Earth affords, 

Nor does ſhe take a Prince's Bones 

With greater Reverence than a Clown's : 

Ne'er ſurly Charon brib'd with Gold, 

Brings back the Cunning or the Bold ; 

Nor will he waft Prometheus o'er, 

And land him on the living Shore : 

Proud Tantalus and all his Line, 

Tho' Kings, his laſting Chains confine ; 

And whether we his Aid implore 

Or not, he's ready till to eaſe the Poor, 

Free Him from Want, and place Him on the 
happy Shore. 
l ODE 
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Ops XIX. I Baccnuvuu. 


ACCHUM in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem, ( credite, poſteri ) 
Nymphaſque diſcentes, & aures 
Capripedum Satyrorum acutas. 


Evce ! recenti mens trepidat metu, $ 
Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 
Lztatur. Eyce! parce, Liber, 
Parce, gravi metuende thyrſo. 


Fas pervicaces fit mihi Thyadas, 
Vinique fontem, lactis & uberes 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis 

Lapſa cavis iterare mella: 
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Fas & beatæ conjugis additum 
Stellis honorem, tectaque Penthei 
Disjecta non leni ruina, 
Thracis & exitium Lycurgi. 


13 
Tu 


This Ode probably was written ſor ſome Feſtival of Bac- 
chus, and the Poet, with a kind of Bacchanalian Enthuſi- 
aſm, hath impreſſed the Marks of his Divinity upon all Parts 
of this vaſt Univerſe. Earth and Sea, Hell and Heaven 
have felt the Effects of his Power. F SAN. 

Mr. Sanadon calls this Ode a Dithyrambic, which is eſ- 
ſentially a Drinking Song, or Hymn in Honour of Bacchus. 
There are, ſays this Critic, two Kinds of Dithyrambice, 
the Regular, formed of a certain Number of Strophes, in 
which the ſame Verſes conſtantly return in the ſame Order; 
and the Irregular, which are compoſed of Verſes of differ- 
ent Forms, without any Diſtinction and Order of Strophes. 
The Word * according to Bochart, is formed 
from a Syriac Word, fignifying a Perſon twice born, in 
Alluſion to the Birth of Bacchus, from whence the Latins 
call him bimater. 

Verſ. 1. Remotis rupibus. ] This Beginning is truly ſu- 
blime; It is a Picture capable of alarming and filling the 
Imagination by a natural Mixture of the rural and Majeſtic. 
The Scene is happily choſen, for the Myſteries of Gods 
ought to be performed in Places diſtant from the Commerce 
of profane Mortals. SAN. 

7. Parce. ] The Poet imagines that he beholds the God 
raiſing his Ivy Spear to ſtrike Him for daring to reveal his 
awful Myſteries without his Permiſſion, and he begs Pardon 
for his Lemerity, and calms his Anger by the moſt artful 
Praiſes. The Ode is divided into three Parts; the firſt in- 
cludes. the Benefits, which the God hath beſtowed —_ 
Human Kind; the ſecond ſhews ſome Inſtances of his Ven- 
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TRI Op EI or Hoxacy 


ODI XIX. To Baccnvy, 
By Mr. Francis, 


Saw th' immortal God of Wine, 
Loud - pouring forth with Voice divine 
Harmonious Numbers; while around 
With Ears ere& the Satyrs ſtood, 
With every Goddeſs of the Wood, 
Liſtning th' inſtructive, ſolemn Sound. 


A ſacred Horrour heaves my Breaſt : 
While with th' inſpiring Power poſſeſt, 
Tumultuous Joys my Soul have warm'd; 
Dreadful who ſhak'ſt the Ivy - ſpear, 
Thy Votary, thus proſtrate, hear, 
And be thy Rage, thy Rage diſarm'd. 


Give Me to ſing, by Thee inſpir'd, 
Thy Prieſteſſes to Madneſs fir'd : 
While Springs of Wine ſhall pour along, 
And melting from the hollow Tree, 
The golden Treaſures of the Bee, 
With Streams of Milk ſhall fill the Song. 


Fair Ariadne's Crown ſhall riſe, 
And add new Glories to the Skies ; 
To liſtning Nations will I tell, 
How impious Pentheus' Palace burn'd, 
With hideous Ruin overturn'd, 
And how the mad Lycurgus fell. 


Indy 


geance ; and the third deſcribes his Exploits. BfN f. 81 

9. Sit mibi Thyadas.) This conjectural Reading of Dex 
tor Bentley ſeems neceſſary to maintain the Regularity # 
the Ode, and the Reaſoning of the Poet; who from e 
fixth Line addreſſes himſelf to Bacchus to the End of ® 
Poem. Fas eft would therefore make a diſagrecable Inte- 
ruption; nor is it the Language either of Adoration or fe 
Beſides, it does not appear natural, that the very Mon 
in which the Poet aſks Pardon of the God for his Inf 
dence, he ſhould dare to afront Him again by his Preſump 
tion. Decency obliges him not to continue his Subject, K. 
til he hath aſked Leave. 


17.6 


Zoos I. 


Oer XIX. To Bacenvs. 


By Mr. Haxs, 


y {:chu; on yonder Rocks retir'd 
la with heav'nly Rage inſpir'd 
eaching his Songs; about him ſtood 
he tutor'd People of the Wood. 


The Nymphs adorn'd the ſacred Place, 
Believe the Poet, future Race) 
he ſhaggy Satyrs throng'd around, 


Ind prick'd their Ears to drink the Sound, 


Eve | what Terrors ſhock my Soul! 
What ſudden Tumults in me roll! 

With ſwelling Bacchus all poſſeſt 

Vhat boiſt'rous Raptures rend my Breaſt I 


Foe | I faint  »-- O Liber ſpare, --- 
hy mighty Force I cannot bear: 

dh ! ſpare to ſhake thy dreadful Rod ; 
hn! ſpare thy Bard, impetuous God, 


The Thyads' Rage is now my Theme, 
he Springs of Wine, the milky Stream, 
d Honey from the hollow Tree, 

he Wonders, Bacchus, wrought by thee ! 


With theſe 'tis giv'n me to declare 

Four Spouſe's Crown, that flames a Star 
he diſmal Scenes of Horror tell, 
low Penthgus and Lycurgus fell. 


Oo x XX. x6f 


ODI MIX. To Baecuvs. 


= out by an unuſual Rage 
I ſaw (believe it future Age) 
Where Bacchus taught the Nymphs a Song, 
In diſtant Vales; from every Wood 
With prick'd-up Ears the Satyrs ſtood, 
And ſmiling Fauns compos'd a liſt ning Throng, 


Eve! new Fear diſturbs my Soul, 

With troubled Joy my Paſſions roul, 

Whilſt full of the impetuous God : 

Eve ! ſpare, mighty Liber, ſpare, 

Urge not the violent Rage too far ; 
Spare, Liber, dreadful with thy angry Rod. 


Now boldly I can ſpeak thy Praiſe, 

Rehearſe the ſtubborn Thyades, 

Too fierce to bear the eaſy Yoke ; 

Thy Streams of Wine, thy milky Spring, 

And, in repeated Numbers, ſing 
Diſtilling Honey from the melting Oak: 


Thy happy Bride's refulgent Hairs, 
That grace the Skies with brighter Stars; 
What Fate the impious Theban ſtrook, 
How Aunt and Mother ſtrangely tore 
The trampling Wolf, and rooting Boar z 
And fierce Lycurgus falling by his Hook : 
| Indus 
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Tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbarum, 
Tu, ſeparatis uvidus in jugis, 
Nodo cotrces vi perino 


Biſtonidum fine fraude crines. 20 


Tu, cùm parentis regna per arduum 
Cohors Gigantum ſcanderet impia, 
Rhcetum retorſiſti leonis 
Unguibus, horribilique mali : 


Quamquam, choreis aptior & jocis 25 
Ludoque dictus, non fat idoneus. 
Pugnz ferebaris ; ſed idem 
Pacis eras mediuſque belli. 


Te vidit inſons Cerberus aureo 
Cornu decorum, leniter atterens 30 
Caudam, & recedentis trilingui 
Ore pedes tetigitque crura. 
ODE 


17. Tu fefis amnes. ] This Apoſtrophe was abſolutely 
neceſſary to enliven the Narration of the laſt eight hiſtorical 
Lines, which muſt have grown languiſhing and tedious if 
longer continued. Da c. 

29. Aureo cornu decorum.] Various are the Opinions 
why Bacchus is thus pictured with Horns; whether they 
were imagined a Mark of Power and Divinity ; whether 
they roſe from the Cuſtom of drinking out of Horns, or 
from his firſt having ploughed with Bullocks. Mr. Dacier 
thinks it plain, that the C er of this God is drawn from 
the Hiſtory of Moſes; and his Notes on the Ode are a con- 
tinual Parallel between the ſacred and profane Story. Thus 
tie Picture of Bacchus, teaching the | * and Satyrs, 
13 manifeſtly taken from Moſes, who delivered his Laws on 
Mount Sinai; thus when Bacchus is ſaid to ſubdue Rivers, 
and particularly the Indian Ocean, we are to acknowledge 
tie Paſſage of Moſes through the Red Sea; thus the Bac- 
chanalians and Bacchus himſelf are crowned with Serpents, 
from the Serpent in the Wilderneſs ; and thus the golden 
Horn of this God, is taken from the Horns, cornuta facies, 
of Moſes. | 

This laſt Remark might convince the Critic how weak is 
the Parallel in general, ſince the Word which hath been 
tranſlated Horns, and from which Moſes hath been mon- 
firouſly painted with Horns, in the Original fignifies, that 
Prightnels, or Splendour, which ſhone around his Head 
wien hs deſcended from the Mountain. But indeed, theſe 
Para's Is between the Fables of Heatheniſm and the Truth 
of the Sacred Writings, whether they be formed from ſome 
I ikeneſs of Names, or ſome Reſemblance of Characters, are 
often indulged in a Wantonneſs of Imagination, or a Vanity 


For Dancing form'd, for Love and Wit, 


Tar OSts by Hon Aen. 
Indus and Ganges own thy Sway, 
And fartheft Seas thy Power obey ; 
Wild o'er the pathleſs Mountain's Height, 
Her Head with horrid Snakes enroll'd, 


Which harmleſs writhe their angry Fold, 
Thy raptur'd Prieſteſs ſpeeds her Flight, 


When riſing fierce. in impious Arms, 
The Giant « Race with dire Alarms 
Aſſail'd the ſacred Realms of Light: 
With Lion - Wrath, and dreadful Paw, 
With Blood - beſmear'd and foaming Jaw 
You put their horrid Chief to flight. 


You ſeem'd for War's rude Toils unfit, 
And poliſh'd to each ſofter Grace: 
But dreadful when in Arms You ſhone, 
You made the fatal Art your own, 
In War excelling as in Peace. 


Thus when with horned Glories bright, 
You darted round the bending Light, 
Far - beaming through the Gloom of Hell: 
Fell Cerberus, with Fear amaz'd, 
Forgot his Rage, and fawning gaz'd, 
And at thy Feet adoring fell. 
| 0D 


of an odd Kind of Learning. Idolatry had overſpread! 
Face of the Earth from Abraham to Moſes, that is, for 
hundred Years, the Hebrews alone excepted, whe 
Fables of Heatheniſm could not poflibly be taken from 
Books of Moſes, fince that Lawgiver was not yet in be 
Cadmus and Danaus — . a Phoenician Colony 

Greece before the Departure of the Iſraelites out of yg! 
and ſurely the Gods which they carried with them d 
not have been Symbols of Moſes. Laſtly, as the Jens 
a People ſeparated by their Laws from all other Na 
and always deſpiſed or hated in Proportion as they ® 
known, it is little probable that the Greeks ard Kan 
ſhould take from them the ſolemneſt Myſteries of their x 
_—_ One fatal Conſequence may riſe from thele N 
of Alluſions, as Mr, Sanadon well obſerves upon 4 
Ode, in which Mr. Dacier again diſcovers Moles under ® 
Character of Mercury: An Unbeliever ay 

Reaſoning, and ſay, that our Myſteries have mage 
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You rule the Floods and barb'rous Main, 
You fluſh'd on diſtant Mountains reign 3 
In Knots of harmleſs Vipers there 
You bind the madding Thractans' Hair, 


When once the impious Giants ſtrove 
To Norm the lofty Realms of ove, 
With Lion's Paws you backward drew 
Rheſus, with Teeth tremendous flew. 


The Iza'rant thought you only fit 
For Dance, and Play, and jocund Wit; 
But you, as well as peaceful Charms, 
Enjoy'd the War, and ſhone in Arms. 


Cirrus ador'd you as you paſs'd 
Vith golden Horns divinely grac'd ; 
nd when you left th" infernal Seat, 


le fawning lick'd your ſacred Feet. 


ODE 


pon the Superſtitions of the Heathens, fince we have many 
eemones which they uſed, Thus from the Abſurdity of 

be 6 ois y„ſtem, He may conclude the Falſhood of 
Canan &clig ion. 
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Indus and Ganges own thy ſway, 
And thee the barb'rous Seas obey ; 
You fluſh'd o'er craggy Mountains lead, 
O'er Hills and Dales, o'er Springs and Lakes, 
The Thracian Rout, whilſt harmleſs Snakes 


In innocent folds twine round each drunken Head. 


When impious Giants climb'd 'on high, 
And dar'd to ſtorm thy Father's Sky; 
Thy ſingle Haid ſecur'd his Crown: 
You, with a Lyon's dreadful Jaws 
And frightful Nails, retriev'd the Cauſe, 


Bold Rhetus quell'd, and ſav'd the falling Throne. 


Tho' much more us'd to ſoft delight, 

Unfit, unable for a Fight | 

You once were thought, and doom'd to eaſe : 
Yet, when your Heat and Virtue roſe, 

What fury ſeiz'd your haughty Foes ? 


How equally inclin'd to Wars and Peace? 


When beauteous with your gawdy Horn 
You did from Hell's black Shades return, 
Thee Cerberus ſaw, and ſhow'd' the Way; 
He wag'd his ail, grew wond*rous kind, 
He lick'd thy feet, he fawn'd and whin'd ; 


Nor did one Grin an impious Rage betray. 


ODE 
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Ove XX. A MACEZNATE M. 


ON uſitati, nec tenui ferar 
Penna, biformis per liquidum æthera 
Vates ; neque in terris morabor 
Longius ; invidiaque major 
Urbes relinquam. Non ego pauperum 
Sanguis parentum, non ego, quem vocas, 
Dilecte, Mæcenas, obibo, | 
Nec Stigea cohibebor unda. 
Jam jam reſidunt cruribus aſperæ 
Pelles; & album mutor in alitem 
Superna ; naſcunturque leves 
Per digitos, humeroſque plume. 
Jam Dædaleo ocior Icaro, 
Viſam gementis litora Boſpori, 
Syrteſque Gætulas, canorus 
Ales, Hyperboreoſque campos. 
Me Colchus, & qui diſſimulat metum 
Marſæ cohortis; Dacus, & ultimi c 
Noſcent Geloni; me peritus 
Diſcet Iber, Rhodanique potor. 
Abſint inani funere næniæ, 
Luctuſque turpes, & querimoniæ: 
Compeſce clamorem, ac ſepulchri 
Mitte ſupervacuos honores. 


10 


15 


20 


ODE 


Some modern Critics are much offended with the Ancients 
for boatting ſo frequently of kbaviug rendered Themſelves 
immortal by their Writings. It is acknowledged, that the 
Manner of praiſing ourielves requires great Art and Delica- 

; nor would it perhaps ſucceed with modern Poets. But 
why ſhould They not be allowed to render the ſame Juſtice 
to Themſelves, as they do to others? And as it is a Little- 
neſs in the Mind, not to know itſelf, ſo it is a reputable 
Courage to ſhow a Conſciouſneſs of thoſe Excellencies which 
we are ſure we poſſeſs. Longinus thinks it neceſſary, that 
They who would rife to the Sublime in Writing, ſhould be 
filled with a noble Pride, and believe Themſelves really ca- 

ble of great Things. For when a Poet repreſents to him- 

ef the Judgment which Poſtericy will form of his Works, 
and, in the Moments of compoting, apprehends that nis 
Performance may not be able to ſurvive kim, The Produc- 
tions of a Soul whoſe Views are ſo Mort and confined, as 
that it cannot promiſe itſelf the Applauſe and Eſtcem of ſuc- 
ceeding Ages, moſt neceſſarily prove abortive and imperteR. 
To ſay more in Vindication of this and the laſt Ode of the 
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Nor in the Stygian Waters lie, 


Fur Ovrs or Horace, 


Op E XX. To M «a cznas, 
By Mr. Francis. 


W IT H ſtrong unwonted Wing I riſe, 
And bolder cut the yielding Skies; 

Far above Envy will I ſoar, 

And tread this worthleſs Earth no more, 

For know; ye Rivals of my Fame, 

Thaugh lowly born, a vulgar Name, 

I will not condeſcend to die, 


A rougher Skin now clothes my Thighs, 
Into a Swan's fair Form ] riſe, 
And feel the feather'd Plumage ſhed 
It's Down, and o'er my Shoulders ſpread, 
Swift as with Dædalean Wing, 
Harmonious Bird, I'll ſoaring ſing, 
And in my Flight, the foamy Shores, 
Where Boſphorus tremendous roars ; 
And Regions bound by Northern Cold, 
And Lybia's burning Sands behold. 
Then to the learned Sons of Spain, 
To him, who ploughs the Scythian Main, 
To him, who with diſſembled Fears, 
Awful the Roman Arms reveres, 
To him, who drinks the rapid Rhone, 
Shall Horace, deathleſs Bard, be known. 
My Friends, the funeral Honours fpare, 
The plaintive Song, and tender Tear 
Nor let the Voice of Gricf profane, 
With baſe Laments, the ſolemn Scene; 
Nor o'er your Poet's cmpty Urn, 


With uſcleſs, idle Sorrows mourn. bt 
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next Book would be really injurious to Horace. Die 
Verſ. 1. Nox ufitats. ] A Poet without Wings, is a Int 
without Genius. This unuſual Flight of Horace all.cest 
his Limitation of the Grecian Lyric Writers, and the r 
Line repreſents him in the Beginaing of his Metamorrhas 
half Man and half Eird. > ak 
6. Quem cart. ] Ut Hecaut, guem ita wocont, An bt 
reſton in which vie det or inimici muſt be underiul 
hey who real qr:/m wocas, find it difficult to prove Þ 
reaſonable Meaiung in the Words. To ſuppoſe an Imi 
tion from Ma cenas is ridiculous, and Mr. Dacier's i 
ſtrucuon, gen vocas dilecinm, gurm compellas dilctit nom 
docs very lit!!e Honour to the Poet's Reaſoning. I nf 

Jam your Favourite, however 1 ſhall never die; à i 
Y 2 Fu 
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Op E XX. 
By Mr. Joun HuGcnes. 


1* rais d, tranſported, chang'd all o'er ! 
Prepar'd, a tow'ring Swan, to ſoar 

Aloft ; See, ſee the Down ariſe, 
And clothe my Back, and plume my Thighs ! 
My Wings ſhoot forth ; now will I try 

New Tracks, and boldly mount the Sky ; 

Nor Envy, nor Ill-fortune's Spite, 

Shall ſtop my Courſe, or damp my Flight. 
Shall I, obſcure or diſeſteem'd, 

Of Vulgar Rank henceforth be deem'd ? 

Or vainly toil my Name to fave 

From dark Oblivion and the Graye ? 

No ---- He can never wholly die, 

Secure of Immortality, 

Whom Britain's Cooper cnodeſcends 

To own, and numbers with his Friends. 


"Tis done ---- I ſcorn mean Honours now; 
No common Wreaths ſhall bind my Brow. 
Whether the Muſe vouchſafe t'inſpire 

My Breaſt with the Celeſtial Fire; 
Whether my Verſe be fill'd with Flame, 
Or I deſerve a Poet's Name, 

Let Fame be ſilent; only tell 

That gen'rous Cowper loves me well. 


Thro' Britain's Realms I ſhall be known 
By Cooper's Merit, not my own. | 
And when the Tomb my Duſt ſhall hide, 
Stripp'd of a Mortal's little Pride, 

Vain Pomp be fpar'd, and ev'ry Tear; 
Let but ſome Stone this Sculpture bear : 
Here lies his Cla „ to Earth conſign'd, 


To whom great Co W SER once was Kind. 
| x ODE 


Favour of Mzcenas were an Hindrance to his Immortality. 
There is yet a third Manner of conſtruing the Paſſage, Di- 
lecke Mecenas, non ego obibo, quem wocas ſanguis pauperum 
porentum. his Conſtruction does not indeed ſeperate the 
Words dilete Mecenas, which cannot naturally be divided, 
but nothing can þe more foreign to the Character of Mz- 
cenas, than to reproach thoſe, whom he honoured with his 
Friendſhip, with Baſeneſs of Extraction; a Remark which 
Horace makes more than once. The Correction is therefore 
necelary, ſince the uſual Reading cannot poſſibly be ſup- 
Ported. N BENT. 


Op E XX, 


17» 


— or 


OD XX. To Macrnas. 


| O weak, nd common Wing ſhall bear 
My riſing Body thro' the Air; 

Now chang'd I upward go; 

FIL grovel here no Earth no more, 

More high than Envy's ſelf can ſoar 

I teave Mortality and things below : 

Not me, not me, the meanly born, 

Whom the proud Fools and haughty Scorn, 
Not me ſhall Death controul : 

Not I, whom you I know not what, 

Mecenas, call, will yield to Fate: 


— » ” 


Nor ſhall the Stygian Wayes confine my Soul: 


Rough Skin o'er both my Legs is ſpread, | 

And ſhining Feathers crown my Head ; _ 
Above I'm turn'd a Swan: 

O' er both my Hands light Plumes do ſpring, 

My Arm is chang'd into a Wing, 

And now I move with greater Speed than Man: 
On ſtronger, and on ſwiſter Wing, 

Than Icarus fled, I riſe and ſing; 
A founding Bird I ſoar: 
I'll ſee the diſtant Northern Pole 
I'll fee the Southern Billows roul, 

And ſpread my Wings o'er Boſphorus groaning Shore. 
My Songs ſhall to the Colchian Ears, | 
And German that conceals his Fears 

Of Roman Troops, be known: 
The Moors, and in my numerous Verſe. 
The Scythians ſkilPd, ſhall Songs rehearſe :. 
The Spaniard too, and he that drinks the Rhone. 


Mourn not, no friendly drops muſt fall, 
No ſighs attend my Funeral, 
Thoſe common Deaths may crave : . 
Let no diſgraceful Grief appear, 
Nor damp my Glory with a Tear : 
And ſpare the uſeleſs Honours of a Grave. 


ODE 


Quem vocas, Dilecte, Macenas. ] For an Anſwer to the. 
Remark. (extracted from Doctor Bentley by Mr. Francis) 
we ſhall refer the Reader to Mr.» Hughes“ beautiful Turn 
of this Paſſage, in his Imitation of the Ode: Any farther 


Vindication of the uſual Reading were unneceſſary. 


E HORATII FLACCI 


CARMINUM 


LIBER TERTIUS. 


„ = _ tit... AMtiE ”" _— 


— 


Opz I. . 


R E G UM timendorum in proprios greges; 
Reges in ipſos imperium eſt Jovis, 
Clari giganteo triumpho, 
Cuncta ſupercilio moventis. 


Eſt, ut viro vir latiùs ordinet 5 


Arbuſta ſulcis; hic generoſior 
Deſcendat in campum petitor ; 

Moribus hic, meliorque fama 
Contendat ; illi turba clientium 
Sit major; xqua lege Neceſſitas 

Sortitur inſignes, & imos; 

Omne capax movet urna nomen. 
Diſtrictus enſis cui ſuper impia 
Cervice pendet, non Siculz dapes 

Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem; 

Non avium, citharæque cantus 

Somnum reducent. Somnus agreſtium 


10 


15 


Lenis virorum non humiles domos 
Faſtidit, umbroſamque ripam, | 
Non Zephyris agitata Tempe. 20 

| | | Deſiderantem 


Horace in this and the next Book ſhews forth all his poe- 
tical Abilities; and Poetry itſelf appears in its native, origi- 
nal Character, employed in celebrating the Power of the 
Gods, and-the Praiſes of Men; in ſupporting the ſacred 
Truths of Religion, and encouraging the Practice of moral 
Virtue. In this Ode the Poet aſſerts the Sovereignty of Ju- 
piter, and deſcending from him, upon whom they all depend, 
2 all the various Degrees of Life, He teaches us that 
true Happineſs can only be found in a contented and frugal 
Enjoy ment of the Bleſſings which we poſſeſs. 

The Reader may find in the Notes on the Carmen Secu- 
lare, for what Reaſons, and upon what Authority, the Stro- 

he is diſplaced, which appears in all Editions, except Mr. 
238 at the Beginning of this Ode. | 

Verl. 1. I proprics greges. ] Mr. Dacier very well re- 

marks, that Kings are properly Shepherds, and the People 
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HO R AC E. 


Tranſlated by Mr. BROMWIõ RH. 
ODE I. Y 


O Er his own Flock each awful Monarch reign, 
O'er Kings themſelves the Majeſty of Jay, 
All-glorious from gigantic Strife, 
Who nodding ſhakes the Uniyerſe. 

"Tis ſo, that Man than Man may farther range 

His order'd Vines; one, proud of noble Birth, 
In Mars's Field may court the Crowd; 
While this with Probity contends, 

And better Fame; perhaps another boaſts 

More num'rous Clients; Fate, with equal Lay, 
Diſtinguiſhes nor High, nor Low; 
Her ſpacious Urn ſhakes ev'ry Name. 80 

Where the drawn Sword: hangs o'er an impious Brot 

Sicilian Banquets toil in vain to pleaſe 
The tortur'd Taſte, nor the ſweet Chant 

Of Birds, nor warbling Lyre can woo 
Soft Sleep's Return; ſoft Sleep, which nor diſdaus 
The humble Cottage of the rural Hind, 

Nor the cool Fountain's ſhadowy Brink, 

Nor Tempe where mild Zephyrs ſport. 


— 


Who 


their Flocks, but, however juſt this Idea may be, it fem 
not very happily ſuited with the Grandeur of the Sennen 
and Expreſfions, which raiſe the Beginning of this 0 
The Word greges bath ſomething too low for the Fomp 
the Strophe, and by being placed next to ee, forms i 
Sameneſs of Sound, which is diſagreeble to the Ear. uy 

5. Eft aut.] Horace here deſcends to the Conde 


_— 


* 


THE THIRD 


B O O K. 


B the Rev. Mr. Purtte 3 | 


Oops 3 


ONAR CHS on Earth their Power extend, 
Monarchs to Jove ſubmiſſive bend, 
And own the ſovereign God, 
With glorious Triumph who ſubdued 
e Titan Race, gigantic Brood ! 
Aud ſhakes all Nature with his Nod. 


Vhen rival Candidates contend, ; 
And to the Field of Mars deſcend 
To urge th' ambitious Claim, 
dme of illuſtrious Birth are proud, 
dome of their Clients' vaſſal Croud, 
And ſome of Virtue's Fame. 


hers the rural Labours love, 
and joy to plant the ſpreading Grove, 
The furrow'd Glebe to turn ; 
& with impartial Hand ſhall Fate, 
both of the Lowly and the Great, 
Shake the capacious Urn. 


gehold the Wretch, with conſcious Dread, 
pointed Vengeance o'er his Head 
Who views th' impending Sword; 
for Dainties force his pali'd Deſire, 
for Chaunt of Birds, nor vocal Lyre 
To Him can Sleep afford; 


art-ſoothing Sleep, which not diſdains 

he rural Cot, and humble Swains, 
And ſhady River fair; 

pr Tempe's ever - blooming Spring, 

Where Zephyrs wave the balmy Wing, 
And fan the buxom Air. 


THE THIRD 


B O O K. 


By Mr. Mii hw 


Ovpz l. 


HE awful Kings o'er Nations ſway, 
Their Subjects tremble and obey ; 
The Kings themſelves are rul'd by ove, 
Who broke the Giants Pride, and won 
Eternal Safety to his Throne, 


And by his pow'rful Nod doth all things move. 


One Man doth larger Fields poſſeſs, 
One ſtands more fair for Offices, 
The drudging Darling of the Crowd ; 
Whilſt One his Manners, or his Friends, 
Or his obſequious Train commends, 

And One in Fame is greater, or in Blood: 


Yet. equal Death doth ſtrike at all, 

The haughty Great, and humble Small, 

She ſtrikes with an impartial Hand; 

She ſhakes the vaſt capacious Urn, 

And each Man's Lot muſt take its turn 
Thro' ev'ry Glaſs ſhe preſſes equal Sand. 


Whilſt Swords hung o'er proud Damocles, 

Not all the Tyrant's Sweets could pleaſe ; 

Not Muſicks Airs could calm his Breaſt : 

The black remembrance of his Faults, 

Still crowding back upon his Thoughts, 
Diſturb' d and robb'd his troubled Soul of Reſt... 


But humble Quiet ne'er flies o'er 
The lowly Cottage of the Poor : 
The pleaſing Shade and purling Streams 
She loves to haunt, ſhe loves the Plains, 
And cheers the Plough-man loos'd from Pains 
With fill Security, and eaſy Dreams. 
He - 


— ä—N?PU)—]—œ—öͤ— ——— — — oo 
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174 Q. Hen ATII FLacci Car. Lib. g. 


Deſiderantem quod ſatis eſt, neque 
Tumultuoſum ſolicitat mare, 
Nec ſævus Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus, aut Orientis Hœdi; 
Non verberatæ grandine vineæ, 25 
Funduſque mendax, arbore nunc aquas 
Culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
Sidera, nunc hyemes iniquas. 
Contracta piſces æquora ſentiunt, 
Jactis in altum molibus: huc frequens 30 
Cæmenta demittit redemtor 
Cum famulis, dominuſque terræ 
Faſtidioſus: ſed Timor & Minæ 
Scandunt eodem quò dominus: neque 
Decedit zrati triremi, & * Sas 
Poſt equitem ſedet atra Cura. | 
Qudd fi dolentem nec Phrygius lapis, 
Nec purpurarum ſidere clarior 
Delenit uſus, nec Falerna 
Vitis, Achæmeniumque caſtum : 40 
Cur invidendis poſtibus, & novo 
Sublime ritu molar atrium? 
Cur valle permutem Sabina. 
Divitias operoſiores ? 
ODE 


Life, which are moſt exalted next to that of Kings. Among 
the Romans there was nothing above their firſt Magiſtracies; 
and the Poet makes a ſhort and juſt Enumeration of the 
Qualities, which ought to be conſidered in the Candidates. 


* Virtue alone ſhould decide in all Elections, but Riches, Po- 


pularity, and Birth, in all Ages and Countries, too frequently 
corrupt the Suffrages. 
Eft ut is an Ellipſis, in which we muſt underſtand negoti- 
um, Eft negotium ut; ita ſe res habet ut; evenit, quotidie 
accidit ; ke | the Manner of ſpeaking is perfectly pure and 
poetical. San. Dac. 
7. Deſcendat in campum. ] The Field of Mars, where 
the popular Aſſemblies were held for Elections, was in the 
loweſt Ground of Rome, from whence the Poet uſes the 
Word a ſcendat. CRU. 
13. _ cervice. ] The Commentators underſtand theſs 
Words of Damocles, yet as he is ed with no other 
Crime than that of — the Happineſs of Dionyſius; they 
ſcem more juſtly to be applied to the Tyrant Himſelf, 
vhom Horace conliders in the ſame Danger to which Da- 
mocles was expoſed, and under whoſe Perſon He deſcribes 
the dangerous and wretched Situation of all Tyrants, amid 


The very Fiſh, by our proud Structures, find 


TAHI Op ESs or Hoc. 


Who to the Needful bounds his golden Wil, 
Nor ſtormy Seas diſturb his halcyon Mind, 
Nor fierce Arcturus, ſetting Rage, 

Nor Threatnings of the riſing Kid: 
Nor Vineyards torn by Hail, nor Lands which meg 
His Hope; his Plants accuſing now the Rain, 

And now the Dog-ſtar's fiery Beam, 

And now injurious Winter's Blaft. 


Their Oceans leſſen d; which ſtill backward roll, 
Invaded by new hoſtile Bands, 
Projectors, and the num'rous Slaves 

Of Land- ſick Lords: But Fear and Terror di 

Wherever Pride aſcends; no Galley's Speed 
Could e' er out - ſtrip attending Care; 
Behind the Horfeman cloſe it rides. 

Since then nor Phrygian Marble can aſſwage 

Or Grief or Pain; nor purple Robes more biigt 
Than Morn, nor the Falernian Vine, 
Nor Achemenia's precious Balm: 

With envy'd Porticoes, why ſhould I plan, 

In modern Style, th* aſpiring Dome to raiſe! 
Or why my humble Sabine Vale, 
For never-eaſy Grandeur change? 

| ON! 


their Pomp and A nces of Happineſs. Die f 
15. Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem. | Mr. Sanadon fancy 
that Horace intended by the Careleſſneſs and Indolence 
Cadence in this Line, to repreſent that inſipid Plea 
which theſe Voluptuaries enjoy in their Entertainmedh 
while elaborabunt ſtrongly expreſſes the Toil and Aug 
of their Cooks. | 
22. Tumultuoſum mare. ] Tumultus properly fignits 
Sedition or Civil War, from whence the Poet metaphona# 
calls the Sea tumultuous, or mutinous. Dat 
30. Jactis in altum molibus. ] Moles are the maſly Nn 
or Stones, which theſe numerous Undertakers, 122 a 
demtor, throw into the Sea for a Foundation. Tbe Pot 
the next Line calls them cæmenta. . Tonk 
35. Triremi.] Was a Veſſel, which had on each 
three Men to each Oar, whatever might be the Numbers 
Oars. Mr. Dacier declares for the Opinion, that the RoW 
were placed above each other, and many of the Lem 
have tried to prove, by mathematical Computations, ® 
fuch a Form is not abſolutely impoſſible. But uber 
Efforts they bave made, or in whatever manner they W 


Book II. 


o Nature's frugal Dictates hears, 
- nor the raging Ocean fears, 

Nor Stars of Power malign, 
hether in gloomy Storms they riſe, 
r ſwift deſcending through the Skies 
With angry Luſtre ſhine : 


hether his Vines be ſmit with Hail, 

hether his promis'd Harveſts fail, 
Perfidious to his Toil; 

ſhether his drooping Trees complain 

angry Winter, chilling Rain, 

Or Stars that burn the Soil. 


ot ſuch the haughty Lord, who lays 
s deep Foundations in the Seas, 

And ſcorns Earth's narrow Bound ; 
e Fiſh affrighted feel their Waves 
ontracted by his numerous Slaves, 

Even in the vaſt Profound. 


gh though his Structures riſe in Air, 

ack Threats of Conſcience and Deſpair 
This haughty Lord ſhall find 2 

ertake his armed Galley's Speed ; 

d when he mounts the flying Steed, 
Sits gloomy Care behind. 


Purple, which the Morn outſhines, 
Marble from the Phrygian Mines, 
Though labour'd high with Art, 
Eſſence, breathing Sweets divine, 
flowing Bowls of generous Wine, 
Ill ſooth an anxious Heart, 


Columns, rais'd in modern Style, 
ſhy ſhould I plan the lofty Pile 

To riſe with envicd State? 
ay, for a vain, ſup-rfluous Store, 
nich would encumber me the more, 

Reſign my Sabine Seat. 

ODE 

poſe! the Berches of theſe Rowers, whether in perpen- 


i or Obliqne Ranks, they can never demonſtrate a 


Rtical Polubiuty, which may be conſtant, uniform, and 


OD 21. 


He that deſires but what's enough 

Againſt the Force of Fate is Proof z 

Unſtain'd he lives, and pure from Sin: 

Let violent Tempeſts break the Woods, 

And angry Whirlwinds toſs the Floods ; 
He ftill hath Quiet, and a Calm within. 

Let Hail his rip'ning Olives Beat, 

Or let them ſhrink with too much Heat, 

His barren Field deceive his Hopes ; 

Or let his naked Trees complain 

Of too much Drought, or too much Rain; 
Or Froſt untimely nip his riſing Crops. 


Now ſtill our ſtately Squares encreaſe, 
The Fiſh will find their Ocean leſs ; 
The Moles thrown in extend the Shore; 
The Lord, grown weary of the Land, 
Now builds upon the Ocean's Sand, 
And ſcorns the Bounds that Nature fixt before. 


But Fear, and Melancholly Cares attend, 

And where the Maſter climbs, aſcend ; 

They ſoon o'ertake his flying Mind : 

Born on by the ſame nimble Gales, 

They preſs the Poop where-c'er he fails, 
And when he rides black Care fits cloſe behind. 


Well then, ſince ncither Gold, nor Gain, - 
Can Quiet bring, or Fears reſtrain ; 
Since Purple, bright as ſhining Stars, 
Can neer diſpel our cloudy Cares; 
Since all the Spices of the Eaft 
Can never calm our troubled Breaft, 
Why ſhould I madly Toyl to raiſe 
On envy'd Pillars Palaces ? 
Why ſpend my Time, and waſte my Eealt u: 
Why ſhould I ftrive to change my Field, 
And thoſe Delights my Farm can yield, 
For larger Lands, and more diſturbing Wealth ? 
ODE 


2 = 


eaſy ; and without which the whole Syſtem is a vain and 
uſeleſs Speculation. SAN. 


- 


156Q. HoxAirirFLiacerC4in, Lib, 3. 


Op II. Ad Amicos. 


NGUSTAM, amici, pauperiem pati 
Robuſtus acri militia puer 
Condiſcat, & Parthos feroces 
Vexet eques metucndus haſta ; 


Vitamque ſub dio & trepidis agat 1.48 
In rebus : illum ex mcenibus hoſticis 

A Matrona bellantis Tyranni 
Proſpiciens, & adulta virgo, 


Suſpiret, Eheu ! ne rud's 2gminum 
Sponſus laccſſat regius aſperum 
Tactu leonem, quem cruenta 
Per medias rapit ira cædes. 


10 


Dulce & decorum eſt pro patrii mori. 
Mors & fugacem pei ſequitur virum; 
Nec parcit imbellis ju venta 15 
Poplitibus, timidove tergo. 
Virtus 


The Deſign of Horace in this Ode is to recommend 
Fortitude in bearing the Diſtreſſes of War; Virtue in the 
Purſuit of the Honours of Peace; and Silence in preſerving 
the Myſteries of Religion. Thus the Ode is compoſed of 
three Parts, regularly and naturally connected. We may 
believe, by the third Line, that it was written before the 
Conqueſt of Parthia, but in what particular Year 1s 3 
tain, AC. 

Verſ. 1. Anguftam em.] The Poet is not contented 
with ſaying, a Tauch Bool be taught to ſuffer Want, 
but ſtrengthens it with an Epithet, ſevere Want. Such was 
the Diſcipline of the Romans by which they ſubdued the 
World; but We follow other Maxims, for Luxury and 
good Cheer dwell in the Camps of our Soldiery. ' AC. 

6. Mum ex manibus vs mrs This Deſcription is per- 
fectly beautiful, and finely imagined to animate a youn 
Warrior to bear the Fatigues of his Profeſlion ; nor coul 
his rifing Valour appear in a nobler Theatre. It is proba- 


ble, that the Tyrant here mentioned, was the Parthian - 


King, whoſe Daughter was betrothed to ſome Prince of 
that Country ; and the Image ſeems to have been taken 
from the Paſſage of Homer, where Helen and the Trojan 
Dames appear upon the Walls, and view the Grecian 
Camp. Dac. Sax. 

17. Firtus.) Horace begins here the ſecond Part of the 
Ode, with the Praiſes of political or moral Virtue, which is 
ever independant of a capricious, inconſtant People, and by 


Alcaic Verſe, retrenched a Syllable which they thought & 


L : 


Taz ODE or Hoe. 


ODE II. 


8 Harp Want the vig rous Youth ſhould lean g 
bear, 
Prime Leſſon in War's arduous School ! to rej 
The fiery Courſer ; and to awe 
Fierce Parthians with his madding Spear; 


Should ſtill in open Fove and Perils paſs 

His watchful Hours: the Heroe then bcheld 
From hoſtile Walls, ſome T'yrant's Queen, 
Or blooming Princeſs thus ſhall ſigh, 


Oh! that my royal Spouſe, yet new to Army, 

May not provoke that Lyon of the Field, 
Whom Thirſt of Blood thus hurries on, 
Thro' Heaps of Carnage, uncontrol'd! 


'Tis ſweet, *tis lovely, in our Country's Cauſe, 
T' expire] Death overtakes the Coward's Fligh 
And with diſhoneſt Wounds deforms 


The tim'rous Back, and feeble Knee. 
Vim 


its own Strength riſes to Places of greateſt Eminence. Is 
eris, fi refte fecerir, was a Maxim among the Childrad 
Rome in one of their Plays. Dat 

18. Incontaminatis. ) This Reading appears in («ea 
Manuſcripts. The Copyiſts, or perhaps the old Grants 
rians, ſurprized to find this Woud at the Beginning off 


much, and wrote intaminatis. Yet they might have {ra 


themſelves ſo raſh an Alteration, if they had ee 


Boox IM. - 


Op II. 


U Youth robuſt ſhould learn to bear 
5 Sharp Want, to rein the warlike Steed, 
o hurl the well - directed Spear 
Wich pointed Force, and bid the Parthian bleed. 


bus form'd in War's tumultuous Trade, 
Through Summer's Heat, and Winter's Cold, 
dome Tyrant's Queen, or blooming Maid, 

Shall from her Walls, the martial Youth behold, 


Deep-ſighing leſt her royal Spouſe, 
Untaught the deathful Sword to wield, 
That Lion, in his Wrath, ſhould rouſe, 
Whom Thirſt of Blood drives * o'er the 
Field. 


at Joys, what Glories round Him wait, 
Who bravely for his Country dies ; 
ſhile, with diſhoneſt Wounds, ſhall Fate 
Relentleſs ſtab the Coward as he flics. 
With 


o n.. 


On 4 


LII vig'rous Boys be traiti'd to bear 


The itreights of Poverty in War; 
Be hardly bred, improve their Force, 
And bravely gall the. Parthian Horſe ; 


And let the Per/ians tremble at his Spear: 


And let him live and lie abroad, 
'Midſt Dangers, Slaughters, Fears, and Blood; 
Be toſt with all the Storms of Fate, 

And harden'd up to prop the State; 


His Country fave, and riſe into a God: 


Him from their Walls, when fierce in War, 
Let Tyrants Mothers view, and fear; 

And let their Brides deſpairing ſigh, 

Ah may not my unskilful Spouſe 

That furious Lion madly rouſe, 


How fierce he drives, and how vur Armies fly ! 
He nobly Bleeds, he bravely Dies, 


That falls his Country's Sacrifice; 
The flying Youth ſwift Fate o'ertakes, 
It ftrikes them thro” the trembling Backs, 


And runs too faſt for nimble Cowardice. 


Virtue 
2 


178Q. HoxaTrIFrtacciCaARn, Lio. 3. 


Virtus, repulſe neſcia ſordid, in- 
contaminatis fulget honoribus ; 
Nec ſumit, aut ponit ſecures . 


Arbitrio. popularis aurz. 20 


Virtus, recludens immeritis mori . 
Ccelum, nepati tentat iter vis : | 

Coetuſque vulgares, & udam 

Spetnit humum fugiente penn. 

Eft & fideli tuta filentio eee 
Merces: Vetabo, qui Cereris ſacrum 

Vulgarit arcanæ, ſub iiſdem 

Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 


Solvat phaſclum. Szpe Dieſpiter 
Neglectus inceſto addidit integrum : 

Rard antecedentem ſceleſtum | 

Deſeruit pede pœna claudo. 


30 


” "ODE 
that che firſt Syllable of incontaminatis muſt make an Eliſion 
with the laſt of the preceding Verſe, which is not without 
Example, even in Horace; and that in the Place of a Word, 
which is pure Latin, they have introduced one, which even 
contradicts the Senſe of this Paſlage. Intaminatus is only 
to be found in the Gloſfary of Cyrillus, where. it ſignifies, 
— Nr polluted, which is direcliy contrary to the Poet's 

ught. | Cun. San. 

22. Negata tentat iter vid.) Virtue opens a Way to 
Heaven for thoſe who deſerve Immortality, which to others 
is inacceſſible. Mr. Dacier underſtands it of a Paſſage 
through the Air, which Nature hath denied to Man, Pen- 
nis non homini datis; and the Certainty with which he gives 
his Opinion, is at leaſt a Reaſon for mentioning it. 

24. Udam fpernit humum.) Horace calls the Earth, 
humid or moi, to ſhew how Mankind, as it were, fink into 
it by their Follies and their Paſſions, from whence They 
can only hope to riſe by ſome extraordinary Efforts of Vir- 
tue. He ſeems to have had in View a Paſſage in Plato's 


Phzdon, where Socrates ſays, that this Earth, into which 
we are plunged, is but a Sediment of that where the Bleſſ- 
ed inhabit. 


Dac. 


In CDE 67 AA 


Virtue, which no Repulſe inglorious knows, 
Or fears, with ſtainleſs Honour ſhines, nor tay 
The Faſces, or reſigns, as veers 
Th' uncertain Gale of vulgar Breath: 


To thoſe bleſt Few who merit not to die, 
Heaven's Portal ſhe unbars, then points the Py 
By Heroes try'd, bids them aſpire, 
And loſe the Mortal in the God. 


On faithful Silence too a ſure Reward 
Still waits: I'd guard, how he whoſe impious Liz 
Should Ceres hallow'd Rites diſcloſe, 
Or lodg'd beneath one Roof, or launch'd 


With Me the fragile Bark: For angry Jeve 
The Guiltleſs with the Guilty oft involves; 
And Vengeance with ſure Step, tho' ſlow, 
O'ertakes the trembling Villain's Speed. 
= | ODE 


The Tranſlator deſpairing of being able to make this 
ithet intelligible to an Engliſh Reader, hath altered tle 
preſſion to preſerve the Senſe. 

25. Ef 2 — tuta filentio merces. ) Since the Pot 
here ſays, that Silence alſo ſhall be rewarded, He ought 
ceſſarily to have mentioned ſome Recompence for the obe 
Virtues, which he has recommended to us. We find ther 
fore that the Glory. of dying for our Country, is the Reva 
of Valour; and Immortality the Recompence of pod 
or moral Virtue, Thus we may believe, that there b! 
Connexion in all the Odes of this Poet, although pet 
not eaſily marked. ä Das 

26. Cereris ſacrum.) He who diſcovered the Myers 
of Ceres was driven out from the Society of Human N 
and deteſted as a Wretch unworthy of the common Of 
of Humanity. It was thought dangerous to converle vi 
Him, left Jupiter in his Anger ſhould confound the Im 
cent with the Guilty; and the Greeks not only puniks 
with Death the Perſons who revealed theſe Myſteries, 
even thoſe who liſtened to them. Dat 


Book III. 


With ſtainleſs Luſtre Virtue ſhines, 
A baſe Repulſe nor knows, nor fears; 
Aerts her Honours, nor declines, 4s © 
As the light Air of Crouds uncertain veers z 


o him who not deſerves. to die, 

che ſhews the Paths which Heroes trod, 

en bids him boldly tempt the Sky, 

Spurn off his mortal Clay, and riſe a God. 


e who can Friendſhip's Secrets tell, 

Or Ceres' hallow'd Rites reveal, 
The Wretch with Me ſhall never dwell, 

With Me ſhall never hoiſt the doubtful Sail. 


hen Jove in Anger ſtrikes the Blow, 
Oft, with the Bad, the Righteous bleed : 
et with ſure Steps, though lame and flow, 


Vengeance O ertakes the trembling Villain's Speed. 
ODE 


' 4 ) 4DI& IM EMOKEOFE 4 
OD II. 
Virtue, unlearn'd to bear the baſe 
And ſhameful-Bafle of Diſgrace, 
Nor takes nor quits the tott'ring 3 
As fickle Crowds ſhall ſmile or frowmnj ; 
Nor from their way'ring Breath receives the Place: 


True Virtue, that unbars the Sky 
To thoſe that are too brave to Die, - 
Thro' wondrous Ways doth upward go, 
Scorns the baſe Earth and Crowd below; 
And with a ſoaring Wing ſtill mounts on high. 


And juſt Rewards: the Gods decree 
For fair, obedient Piety; | 
Not He thas-ſcoms/ en Aeli hi God, 


Or blabs his Myfteries abroad, 
Shall live in the ſame Houſe, or fail with me: 


Oft Jove doth heedleſs Thunder throw, 
And mix the Good and Bad below : 
But lame Revenge Rill ſtalks behind, 
Do's flowly dodge the guilty Mind, 
And only ſtays to take the ſurer Blow. 


ODE. 
2 2 


180 Q Hoxarin FLace: Can. Lib. 3. 


= 
— Qanoz III. 
ww. - 


J US TUM, ac tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni | 
Mente quatit ſolid4 ; neque Auſter, 
Dux inquieti tyrbidus Adi, 5 
Nec fulminantis, magna Joyis manus : 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Ilmpavidum ferient ruinæ. 
Hic arte Pollux, hic vagus Hercules 
Eniſus, arces attigit igneas : 
Quos inter -Auguſtus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar. 
Hic te merentem, Bacche pater, tuz . 
Vexere tigres, indocili jugum 4 
Collo trahentes : hag Quirinus 15 
Martis equis Acheronta fugit; 
Gratum elocuti conſiliantibus 
Junone divis: Ilion, Ilion 
Fatalis inceſtuſque judex 


IO 


Et mulier peregrina vertit 20 
In pulverem, ex quo deſtituit Deos 
Mercede pactà Laomedon, mihi 
Caſtæque damnatum Minervæ, 
Cum populo & duce fraudulento. 
Jam 


The Boldneſs of Deſigning, and Singularity of Invention; 
the Sublimity- of Poetry, and Artifice of Conduct; the 
Force of Expreſſion, and Richneſs of Figures; the Choice 
of Sentiments, and Sweetneſs of Numbers, in this Poem, 
have compelled the Critics to agree, that it is one of the no- 
bleſt Odes of Horace. Sanadon ſays, that without Contra- 
diction it deſerves the firſt Place in his Works, and the 

uliar Character of it is, that it riſes above all Expreſſion. 
Fer we are obliged to Tanaquil Faber alone, for a Know- 
ledge of the Subject of it, without which its Art is loſt; its 
Beauties appear wild and confuſed; its Conduct is broken 
and irregular. From whence it is difficult, in Mr. Dacier's 
Opinion, to ſay whether the Poet deſerves er Glory for 
having written this Ode, or the Critic for having diſcovered 
the Beauties of it. 
Julius Cæſar, according to Suetonius, had formed a De- 
- fign of tranſporting the Seat of Empire to Troy, or Alex- 
andria, after having exhauſted Italy of its Treaſures a: In- 
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- Opzx III. 


HE Man that's juſt, and firm to his 
No FaCtion's lawleſs Threat, from Virtue, Ris 
No Tyrant that frowns Death can ſhake 
His fteady Mind; nor the black South, 
That boiſt'rous Chief o'er Adria's reſtleſs Ware; 
Nor the Almighty Arm of thund'ring Pe 
Should World cruſh World, the general Wag 
Would overwhelm him unappall'd. 
Thus Pollux to Heaven's radiant Palace roſe, 
And, his great Toils abſolv'd, Alemena's Son: 
Twixt whom reclin'd Augu/tus ſtains 
With nect'rous Draughts his purple Lips 
Thee Bacchus, thus approv'd, thy Tygers bore 
With Necks indocil thy bright Car : this way 
Quirinus, with the fiery Steeds 
Of Mars, eſcap'd dull Acberon: 
When, grateful to th' aſſembled Gods, thus ſpl 
Imperial Juno; lian, Ilion, Thee 
A fated Umpire, partial, lewd, 
And a proud foreign Dame have laid 
In Duſt ; what Time Laomeden decciv'd 
Th' Immortals of their vow'd Reward, condemu'} 
To mine and chaſt Mrrerve's Ire, 
The People with their fraudful King, 
bt 


habitants. This was ſtrongly reported a little before l 
Dictator was put to death; and as Auguſtus ſeemed wing 
to enter into all the Schemes of his Predeceſſor, and as I 
was uſually eſteemed the Seat of the Julian Family, thei 
mans were apprehenſive that he had reſolved to cam ® 
Project into execution. It is certain that both Julius C 
and Auguſtus, on many Occaſions, ſhewed a very rem 
able Inclination in favour of Troy: The f:r{ ordered it 
be rebuilt; the ſecond ſettled a Colony there; and 8 
both granted it confiderable Privileges. Thus the RG 
concerning the Dictator's Intention, might naturally ml 
the People attentive to the Actions of his Succeſſor, 
their Apprehenſions might have engaged the Poet to WF 
this Ode, in which he boldly attempts to diſſuade Aug 
from his Deſign, by repreſenting Juno, in a full er 
of the Gods, threatening the Romans with her Reſenm 
if they ſhould dare to rebuild the Walls of a City, W 
had been always an Object of her Diſpleaſure and Reval 


. r 


Book Ill. | | Oval 28 


0 II. | | OD NI. 
HE Man, in conſcious Virtue bold, I © be by Principle lima, 
Who dares his ſecret Purpoſe hold, In Truth and Juſtice ftill the ſame, 


Unſhaken hears the Croud's tumultuous Cries, Is neither of the Croud afraid. 
\nd the ſtern Tyrant's Brow, in Act to rage, defies. Tho? civil Broils the State inflame ; L 
Nor to a haughty Tyrant's Frown will ſtoop, 


Tempeſtuous Tyrants of the Seas, a 
pon ig, Nor to a raging Storm, when all the Winds are up: 


Let the rough Winds their Horrours raiſe ; 
Let Jove's dread Arm with Thunders rend the Should Nature with Convulſions ſhake, ; 
Spheres, Struck with the fiery Bolts of Fove ;- . 
Beneath the Cruſh of Worlds, undaunted he appears. The final Doom, and dreadful Crack, 


Thus to the flamy Towers above, Cannot his conſtant Courage move : 

The vagrant Hero, Son' of Jove, By Arts like theſe, Alcides fam'd in Wars 
Upſoar'd with Strength his own, where Cæſar lies, Was to the Gods advanc'd, and Pollux to the Stars. 
id quaffs, with glowing Lips, the Bowls immortal With theſe fugu/{us, Heavenly Gueſt, 

Joys, Sits down, and puts the Nectar round: 

Theſe Arts brought Bacchus to the Feaſt, 

By Tygers drawn, with Godhead crown'd ; 

Theſe rais'd Quirinus to the Bleſt Abodes ; 
When Juno ſmiling thus beſpoke th' aſſembled Gods. 


Fierce and indocile to the Yoke 
His Tygers thus Lyzus broke; 
Thus from the gloomy Regions of the Dead, 
u his paternal Steeds Rome's mighty Founder fled ; 
A foreign Dame and fooliſh Boy, 
Who by falſe Judgement urg'd my Hate, 4 
Conſpir'd to ruin wretched Troy, 
And haſten'd its untimely Fate ; 
E'er fince the Founder of that perjur'd Houſe 
To me, and Wiſdom's Queen decreed Neny'd the Gods their due, and broke his ſolemn- 
With all thy guilty Race to bleed, | Vows. 
What Time thy haughty Monarch's perjur'd Sire E; 
Mock d the defrauded. Gods, and robb'd them of | 
the Gods. SAN. 


thais. ion 5. Adrig.] The Adriatic is here uſed for the Ocean in 
The 1, fince that Sea is not expoſed to the South Wind, 
„„ 3 * 
It is not poſſible to determine with Certainty, but we m 8. Ferient.] Mr. Dacier, in hi tion of Horace, 
aſorably — — that this Piece was 2 S- +4 imagined this Word too weak and feeble to expreſs the Ru- 
buguſtus was in Syria, and conſequently not far from ins of a falling World ; but afterwards he changed his Opi- 
roy, where his — — might have encouraged the Scheme nion. and believed that the Poet might have uſed it, better | 
nd made it more eaſy of Execution. | | to eps the Fearleſſneſs and unalterable hong me of 
Verſ. 1. Tulum ac tenacem. ] The very firſt Words, the juſt Man. Sanadon agrees with him in this Criticiſm, . 
hich open the Ode with this magnificent Character of Juſ- — 9 4 8 8 3 — — 
e a ; ; illabatur, which ſhews rather a imooth and imper 
ne of e tradtly, wad, qbhough id and violent Fall. But the Weakneſs 


When Heaven's great Queen, with Words benign, 
Addreſs'd th* aſſembled Powers divine; 
Troy, hated Troy, an Umpire lewd, unjuſt, 
da proud foreign Dame have ſunk thee to the Duſt; 


da diſtant manner, to diſſuade A — cond Motion, than a 
urpoſe. The Change of = im _— e of this Word is ſupported by the Strength of the whole 
jade in violation of both theſe Virtues, nor was he com- Strophe, and even the Length of it diſpoſes the Imaginatt * 2 


bo the Threats of the People, or the Power of 


* 
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Jam nec Lacænæ ſplendet adulterz 25 
Famoſus hoſpes; nec Priami domus 
Perjura pugnaces Achivos 
Hectoreis opibus refringit; 
Noſtriſque ductum ſeditionibus 
Bellum rcſ-dit : protinus & graves 30 
Iras, & inviſum nepotem, 
Troica quem peperit ſacerdos, 
Marti redonabo : illum ego lucidas 
Inir: ſedes, ducefre nectaris 
Succos, & adſcribi quietis | 34 
Ordinibus patiar Deorum. 
Dum longus inter ſæviat Ilion 
Romamque pontus, qualibet exules 
In partè regnanto beati : | 
Dum Priami Paridiſque buſto 40 
Inſultet armentum, & catulos feræ 
Cclent inultz, ſtet Capitolium 
Fulgens, triumphatiſque poſſit 
Roma ferox dare jura Medis. 


Horrenda latè nomen in ultimas 45 


Extendat oras; qua medius liquor 


Szcernit Europen ab Afro, 
Qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus: 


Aurum 


and gives it Time to figure to itſelf this Cruſh of Worlds. 

10. Eniſus. ] This Reading appears in ſeveral Manu- 
ſcripts, and all the late Commentators have received it. 
Innixus ſignifies a Perſon who ſuſtains a great Weight, and 
ha h need of ſomewhat to ſupport him; but eni/us is pro- 
perly applied to thoſe who endeavour to riſe by their own 
Strength. SAN. 

11. Daus inter Auguſtus ] Divine Honours were decreed 
to Auguſtus in the Year 725, and the Poet here appoints 
him a Seat in Heaven among the Heroes, who were deified 
for their Reſolution and Conſtancy, to ſhew that his Statue 
was placed in Rome with thoſe of Pollux, Hercules, and 
Lacchus. The Romans painted the Faces of theſe Statues 
with Vermilion, from whence Mr. Dacier thinks, that Ho- 
race hath taken this Expreſſion, purpures ore. Others un- 
derſta ad the Rays of Light, with which the Gods are repre- 
ſented ; yet more naturally it ſeems to mean a Glowing or 
Erightneſs, without regard to any particular Colour, for the 
Word purpurens is often thus uſed by the beſt Authors: As 
Virgil, purpureum mare. 


17. Gratum elecutã.] The Deſign of the Ode opens it - 


ſelf in this Strophe. Whether Romulus was killed in Bat- 


tle, or in the Senate - Houſe, is uncertain; but he is here 


Juno riſes in oppoſition to his Apotheoſis, in Apprehenia 


TRI Opzs or Hor Ack. 


But ſince, to dazzle Sparta's faithleſs Bride, 
Not -now the gay Adulterer glittering ſhines; 
Nor Priam's perjur'd Houſe repels, 

With He#or's Arm, my valiant Greeks; 
The War, by our celeſtial Feuds prolong'd, 
Subſides in Peace: My treaſur'd Wrath reſign'd; 

I will not then to Mars refuſe 

His Offspring, which the Prieſteſs bore 
Of Troy's invidious Race: the ſtarry Scats 
Let him aſſume, and from nectareous Bowls 

Drain Immortality, enroll'd. 

Among the ever-vacant Gods. 

While a wide Ocean between Ilion roars 
And diſtant Rome, in Parts wherc'er they pleaſe, 

Still let the happy Exiles reign : 

O'er Priam's and o'er Paris“ Tomb 
While ſylvan Herds inſult, and ſavage Beaſts 
Unpuniſh'd whelp their Young, reſplendent ſand 

The Capital, and let fierce Rome 

Triumphant give the Median Law. 

The Terrours of her. Name let her extend 

To fartheſt Shores; where the Mid Stream divida 
Europe from Africa, or where 
Niles ſwelling Waves enrich the Fields: 


SF 


ſuppoſed to be carried to Heaven by his Father Mars, at 
the Fable, in Mr. Dacier's Opinion, ſeems to be tba 
from the Story of Elias. An Aſſembly of the Gods 
called to receive this Founder of the Roman Empire, wha 


that his Deſcendants might dare to reſtore the City of Ti 
to its ancient Splendour. Her two firſt Words are a ke 
tion of the Name of Troy, and a noble Inſtance of 
pirited Indignation, while the diſdains to mention et 
Paris or Helen. One is a foreign Woman; the other! 
lewd and fatal Judge; in Alluſion to his giving the Prizedl 
Beauty to Venus. The Trojans are a perfidious, N 
Rice, condemned to the Vengeance of the Gods, from i 
very time in which Laomedon broke Faith with Apollo w 
N , Who raiſed the Walls of Troy. The Fable pe 
bably aroſe from his taking the Treaſures out of the Ter 
les of thoſe Gods with a Promiſe of reſtoring them; # 
miſe which he fſacrilegiouſly violated. 
23. Damnatam. ] Damnatus was a Term of the Rom 
Law, which adjudged an inſolvent Debtor to his Creditoi 
in which Senſe, it 15 here uſed to expreſs the Conde 


Book III 


The gaudy Gueſt, of impious Fame, 

No more enjoys th* adulterous Dame; 

Hector no more his faithleſs Brothers leads, 

o break the Grecian Force; no more the Victor 


bleeds. 


Since the long War now ſinks to Peace, 
And all our heavenly Factions ceaſe ; 


Inſtant to Mars my Vengeance I reſign, 
Vith this deteſted Son, baſe-born of Trojan Line. 


Here, with encircling Glories bright, 
Free-let him tread the Paths of Light, 
And rank'd among the tranquil Powrs divine, 
Drink deep the neCtar'd Bowl, and quaff celeſtial 
Wine. 


While loud, between the Trojan Shores, 

And Rome, a Length of Ocean roars, 
| Unenvicd let th' illuſtrious Exiles reign, 

here Fate directs their Courſe, and ſpreads their 
wide Domain. 


On Priam's and th* Adulterer's Urn, 
While Herds the Duſt inſulting ſpurn, 
Let the proud Capitol in Glory ſtand, 
d Rome, to triumph'd Medes, imperial Laws 
command : 


Let the victorious Voice of Fame 
Wide ſpread the Terrours of her Name, 
Where Seas the Continents of Earth divide, 
d Nilus bathes the Plain with his prolific Tide. 
Let 


the Trojans to the Reſentment of Juno and Minerva. 

| Dac. 
31. Irwviſum nepotem.] Romulus was the Grandſon of 
no by her Son Mars, and deteſted by the Goddeſs be- 
ſe a Trojan Prieſteſs was his Mother. Nepos in the 
ne of pure Latinity always fignified a Grandſon, and 
untilian firſt uſed it for a Nephew. SAN. 
37. Dum longus inter ſeeviat. ] Juno is not contented 
h ſaying, that a Length of Ocean roll between Troy 
Rome, but ſhall be ever enraged with Storms to hin- 
al Commerce between the two Nations: However it 
emarkable that all her Threats are confined to the Tro- 
nor ever fall on their Deſcendants. Dac. San. 


Oozx III. 


I to Minerva join'd my Pow'r, 
To cruſh that vile deteſted Race ; 
Old Priam's Palace is no more, 
And Helen's fair bewitching Face ; 
My Greeks are ſated with their Phrygian blood, 
Tho He#or's Sword ſo long their conq'ring Arms 
withſtood. | 


183 


Here all our mutual Quarrels ceaſe; 
At length the Ten years Toil is dene; 
Great Mars my Anger ſhall appeaſe, 
And I accept his warlike Son : 
Here let him with immortal Beings ſit, 
With Near crown the Bowl, and grace the 
Realms of Light. 


Whilſt he enjoys eternal Eaſe, 
And Troy's demoliſh'd Tow'rs 
Are parted by the middle Seas 
From fair talia's Shores, 
His exil'd Sons new Empires ſhall adorn, 
So long as Flocks and Herds inſult old Priam's Urn. 


There let the Cattle graze and breed, 
Whilſt Rome her lofty Tow'rs ſhall crown 
With Trephies from the vanquiſh'd Mede, 
And give new Laws to Realms unknown ; 


Extend her Terrors and her Glory far, 


And thro' the ſubject World her warlike Eagles bear. 
Where 


8. 5 exules regnanto.] The _ of the Gods, 
in ſign of Reconciliation, begins to foretel the Romans the 
molt glorious Ages of their Empire, in up. the Con- 
ditions expreſſed in the former Verſes, as if all their Glory 
depended abſolutely upon theſe Conditions. This Turn 
hath ſomething ſo truly ſublime, that perhaps the marvel- 
lous of P cannot riſe higher. R to is the Style of 
Laws, and ſhews the Authority of the Speaker. San. 
49. Aurum irrepertum. ] Juno here praiſes, in a Manner 
ectly noble, the Virtue of the ancient Romans, who 
were more truly great by their Contempt of Riches, than 
by their Conqueſt of the World. Gold, by Fliny's Ac- 
count, was not coined in Rome until the Year 647, fixty 
two Years after their firſt filver Money, from which Time 
the Republic grew weaker in Proportion as Avarice baniſhed 
the ancient Severity of Manners. Aurum irrepertum, in the 
Opinion 


by 


184 Q. Hon amr Fraccr Cann, Lib. 3. 
Aurum irrepertum, & fic melits fitum | 
Quum terra celat, ſpernere fortior, 
Quam, cogere humanos in uſus, 
Ogne ſacrum rapiente dextra. 
Quicunque mundi terminus obſtitit, 
Hunc tangat armis; viſere geſtiens 
Qui parte debacchentur ignes, 55 
Qua nebulz, pluviique rores. 
Sed bellicoſis fata Quiritibus 
Hic lege dico, ne nimiùm pii, 
Rebuſque fidentes, avitæ 
Tecta velint reparare Trojæ. 
Trojæ renaſcens alite lugubri 
Fortuna triſti clade iterabitur, 
Ducente victrices catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis & ſorore. 
Ter fi reſurgat murus atncus, 
Auctore Phcebo, ter pereat meis 
Exciſus Argivis ; ter uxor 


50 


60 


65 


Capta virum pueroſque ploret. 

Non hzc jocoſæ conveniunt lyrz : 
Quo, Muſa, tendis? define pervicax 70 
Referre ſermones Deorum, & | 
Magna modis tenuare parvis. 
ODE 


Opinion of Dacier and Sanadon, _ Gold, which was 
not originally by Nature intended for the Uſe of Man, but 
by the ſacrilegious Hand of Avarice compelled into his Ser- 
VICE. | Dac. San. 
54. Hunc tangat armis. ] This Verb happily ſhews the 
Facility with which the Romans conquered the World, and 
Jaſtifies the Criticiſm upon the Word ſrrient. Dac. 

55. Dua parte deibacchentur. ] It is not in the Power of 
2 to find a Word more ſtrongly expreſſive of the 
raging Heat of the Torrid Zone, and exceſſive Coldneſs of 
the Northern Zones, both which the Ancients believed to 
be inhabitable. Dac. 

58. Har lage.] This is the third time, in two and twenty 
Lines, that Juno mentions theſe Conditions, and the Repe- 
tition was neceſſary to ſhew the real Deſign of the Poem, 


without which it might per appear vicious. Yet the 
Prat acted ie with ohne boy pp pri adds 
Strength to the former. SAN, 


Ne mmm ii. ] The two principal Motives which made 
the Romans apprehenſive that Auguſtus intended to make 
Troy the Capital of the World, were his Piety and the 


THz Obits 6f Hoxicy: 
By Glory led, not Thirſt of ſordid Gold, 
Which her Diſdain ſhall to its Miny Bed, 

Still leave; ne'er thence to be compell'{ 

By Her, with ſacrilegous Hand. 
Whate'er Extream of Earth refiſts her Sway, 
There march her Arms, ambitious to behold 

Where ſcorching Fires their Revels keep; 

Or where the Clouds and ſtormy Rains, 
But to the warlike Romans I pronounce 
Their Fate with this Reſtraint, They ne'er preſung 

By Piety or Pow'r betray'd, 

To build again their Parent Troy. 

For Troy rebuilt its Fortune ſhall renew, 
Tits luckleſs Omens, and exampled Fall; 

While I Fove's Siſter and his Wife, 

To Conqueſt lead th' embattled Foe : 
Thrice ſhould her Walls of Braſs, by Phebu bu 
Exulting riſe, ſack d by my Greeks they thrice 

Should periſh ; thrice the captiv'd Dame 

Her Huſband and her Children mourn, 
But Themes like this ſuit not the ſportive Lyn: 
Where ſoar'ſt thou Muſe ? Preſumptuous, cel 

© attempt 


The Language of the Gods, nor wrong 
It's Majeſty in thy weak Strains. 
7 . ODI 


Confidence of his Power. He was deſcended from i 
Trojans by ZEneas, and the natural Tendernefs for his Ar 
ceſtors, joined to the flattering Idea of ſuch an ancient & 
gin, ſeemed to call him to Troy. The preſent Conjundat 
gave him an 1 of executing this Change with # 
greateſt Eaſe. His Power was raiſed to its highelt pa 
and confirmed by almoſt a continual Peace of nine Yah 
in which he had twice ſhut the Temple of Janus; 1d K 
had now entered the Eaſt with two numerous Armies, & 
of which he commanded in Perſon, the other was marc 
towards Aſia minor under the Conduct een j 
4 

Non hec jocoſe#. ] Horace could not puſh the Subj 
„without diſpleaſing Auguftus : for it is dangers® 

let the Great perceive that we have diſcovered what the a 
_— to conceal. He therefore ſtops ſhort, and cnu5 
a kind of artificial Vanity which is always pardouable 9? 
Poet. a D ac, bib 


Boo III. 


Let her the golden Mine deſpiſe; 
For deep in Earth it better lies 
Than when to human Uſe, from Nature's Store, 
By Hands profane 8 flames forth the ſacred 


Let her triumphant Arms extend 
Where Nature's utmoſt Limits end ; 
Or where the Sun down pours his madding Beams, 
Or where the Clouds are dark, and Rain perpetual 
ſtreams. 


Thus let the warlike Romans reign, 
So Juno and the Fates ordain, 
But on theſe Terms alone, no more to dare 
Through Piety or Pride their parent Troy repair ; 


For Troy rebuilt, ill- omen'd State ! 
Shall feel the ſame avenging Fate ; 
Again my Grecians ſhall victorious prove, 
By me led on to War, the Siſter- Wife of Jove. 


Thrice ſhould Apollo raiſe her Wall, 
Thrice ſhould her brazen Bulwarks fall, 


Thrice ſhould her Matrons feel the Victor's Chain, 


Deplore their flaughter'd Sons, deplore their Huſbands 


lain. 


But whither would the Muſe aſpire ? 
Such Themes nor ſuit the ſportive Lyre, 
Nor ſhould the Wanton, thus in feeble Strain, 
The Councils of the Gods, immortal Themes, profane. 
ODE 


On III. 
Where the Globe's better half divides, 
There let them unmoleſted reign, 
Far as the Middle Ocean glides, 
But till from Sacrilege abſtain | 
And leave to its firſt harmleſs Parent Earth 
The bright bewitching Oar, nor give the Idol birth. 
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Where Nature's utmoſt Limits end, 
Let Fame diſplay their high Renown, 
And to each Clime their Arms extend, 
The frozen Iſles, and torrid Zone: 
Whilſt Troy in deep eternal Ruins lies, 
Let Rome's auſpicious State on her Foundations riſe. 


Tis on theſe Terms that Empire ſtands : 
Should their ambitious forward Race, 
With ſuperſtitious wicked Hands, 
Rebuild that moſt deteſted Place, 
Once more it ſhould be ſack'd, its Children bleed; 
Whilſt I, the Wife of Jove, my conqu'ring Greciant 
lead. 


Should Phæbus, with a brazen Wall, 
Three times her haughty Tow'rs ſurround, 
Troy ſhould three times unpity'd fall 
By Grecian Arms, and kiſs the Ground z 
Three times the Matrons ſhould lament the Slain, 
And thrice her captive Sons endure the Victor's Chain. 


Stay, Muſe ! For whither would you fly? 
Tis not for your leſs lofty Wing 
To reach Fove's firm Decrees, too high 
For you, an humble Maid, to ſing: 
Do not the Speeches of the Gods debaſe, 
Nor ſink the mighty Theme with low unequal Lays: 


ODE 
Aa 
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Ove IV. Ad Fare E N. 


Eſcende clo, & dic age tibia, 
Regina longum Calliope melos ; 
Seu voce nunc mavis acuta, 
Seu fidibus, cytharave Phcebi. 
Auditis ? an me ludit amabilis gh 5 
Inſania? audire, & videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amoenz 
Quos & aquæ ſubeunt & auræ. 
Me fabuloſæ Vulture in Appulo 
Altricis extra limen Apuliz, 10 
Ludo fatigatumque ſomno, 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
Texere; mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celſæ nidum Acherontiz, 
Saltuſque Bantinos, & arvum 15 
Pingue tenent humilis Ferenti; 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem & urſis; ut premerer ſacri 
Lauroque, collatique myrto, 
Non fine Dis animoſus infans. 20 
Veſter 


This Ode is wholly conſecrated to Piety. The ten firſt 
Strophes ſhew the Happineſs of thoſe who live in a conſtant 
Submiſſion to the 'Gods, and the ten laſt propoſe the rigor- 
ous Chaſtiſements of thoſe who violate that Submiſton. 
Some modern Critics, who have fonnd ſo much Wander- 
ing in this Author, are ſurprized that they do not ſee one 
irregular Strophe in a Poem of this Length; while the Poet 
hath md the whole with ſo much Art and Judgment, 
as to add Strength to the Reader's Attention in proportion 
as he advances. . 

Two Places in the Ode will dire& us very nearly to fix 
the Pate of it. Horace mentions the Fall of a Tree by 
which he was in danger of being killed ; an Accident that 
happened in 73 Fb e adds, in the thirty - ninth Verſe, 
that Auguſtus, fatigued with Conqueſt, repoſed himſelf in 
the Cave of the Muſes; bat from 733 there is not any Year 
to which this may be juſtly applied until 744, when Au- 
guſtus, having ended the Wars of the Roman Empire, ſhut 
tne Temple of Janus the third and laſt Time. SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Deſcende clo.] Horace rather goes to ſearch 
for his Muſe in Heaven, than on Parnaſſus, becauſe it is a 
Subject of Piety for which he invokes her Aſſiſtance. He 
muſt celebrate the Praiſes of Auguſtus and Jupiter, and the 
Queen of the Muſes can alone inſpire him upon ſuch a 
Theme. Callope is here called Queen of the Muſes, be- 
cauſe ſhe was their eldeſt Siſter ; from whence ſhe particu- 
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OpE IV. To Carlliove, 
By Mr. Faancis. . 


Eſcend from Heav'n, and in a lengthen'd dun 
Queen of melodious Sounds, the Song maintiy 

Or on the Voice high- rais'd, the breathing Flu, 
The Lyre of golden Tone, or ſweet Phœbcan La 


Hark ! the celeſtial Voice I raptur'd hear! 
Or does a ſweet Enthuſiaſm charm mine Ex? 
Through hallow'd Groves I ſtray, where Strean 
beneath 
From lucid Fountains flow, and Zephyrs balmy 
breathe. 


Fatigu'd with Sleep, and youthful Toil c 

When on a Mountain's Brow, .reclin'd I ly, 

Near to my natal Soil, around my Head 
The fabled woodland Doves a verdant Cove ri gſp 


Matter, be ſure, of Wonder moſt profound 

To all the gazing Habitants around, 

Who dwell on Acherontia's airy Glades, 
Amid the Banti oods, or low Ferentum's Mas 


By Snakes of Poiſon black, and Beafts of Pr 
That thus, in dewy Sleep, unharm'd I lay 
Beneath the ſacred Bays, and Myrtle pil'd, 
Not without guardian Gods, an animated Chils 
Yo 


larly preſided over heroic Poetry, and was always n 
tendant of Kings, 1 
2. Lengum mclos. ] This is the longeſt Ode in Hows 
Mr. Sanadon thinks, that a Poet at the Beginning of ah 
em is little anxious for the Length of it; and therefore ® 
gum melos muſt be underſtood of a Poem, which fall ® 
to Poſterity. Quo & hunc in annum wivat & plum. : 
5. Auditis. ] The Poet has no ſooner performed lu! 
vocation, but he fancies himſelf in the Muſes hab 
Groves; his Imagination is filled with rural Ing 
Woods, Mountains, Rivulets, Zephyrs; He hears ttt 
which he demanded, and imagines that all the Word“ 
it as well as He. If Poetry be a Folly, it is confeſſed)? 
moſt pleaſing of all Follies, and infinitely more elig'9* ; 
the cold, phlegmatic Wiſdom of Philoſophy. ** 
9. Me fabuleſc.] Horace endeavours to perf 
Aa 2 
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Book IIL 


ODI IV. To CaLLioye, 
By Mr. IAB 12 HucGunss. 


Eſcend from Heav'n, Callizpe Divine, 
Deſcend, and gracefully ordain 
Of ſolemn Length ſome flowing Strain, 
© Thou ſweeteſt of the tuneful Nine; 
Whether the clear melodious Voice, 
Or animated Lyre be thy harmonious Choice 


Hark! hear ye not the Muſe ? or am I caught 
Wit! the gay Error of th' ecſtatic Thought? 
Methinks I hear the Muſe, and fee her ſtray 
Alo: 2 vie facred faroves delightful Way, 
Where murm'ring Waters roll, and living Breezes 
play. 


Me ev'n a Boy this Omen crown'd ; 
When roaming from Apr/ra's Bound, 
My native Soil, and tir'd with Play, 
On Fi/tyr's Hill in careleſs 


Soft Doves, the Birds of Venus pleaſing Pow'r, 


Sleep ] lay, 


With verdant Leaves officious ſtrew'd me o'er. 
The P-ople too, refiding nigh, 
They who in Acherotia dwell, 
Plac'd like a thelter'd Neſt on high, 
And Parntie hold, whoſe Woods excel, 


Or where Fercutum's humbler Meadows lye, 


A'toniſh'd ſaw me ſlumb'ring there, 
Safe from the Viper and the Bear, 
Wray'd with the Lauc Ts lively Green, h 
Ard fprightly Myrtle mixed between, 
Protected by the Gods, an Infant void of Fear. 
If 


Friend: by the Miracles which the Moſes performed in his 
Four When he was a Boy, hat all this agreeable Proſpeci 
i real. He begins therefore to n mber the Benefits for 
Auch ne was indebiod to them, and thus inſenſibly proceeds 
Fu of the Pardon which be had received by their 
4 ans. He propofes lumſeli as the firit Example of ther 

Section, nom whence he riſes to their Affection and Care 
of Augultus, D AC. 


Iv. Apulie. ] All the S llables in Apulia are ſhort. The 


lengthen one, determined upon the ſecond. 


doubled, as in the Verſe preceding. 
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Ops IV. 


ODI IV. To CALL1OPE. 


Di my Muſe, compoſe a long, 

A pleaſing, and a grateful Song, 
Or to the Pipe or ſounding Flute, 
Or gently move Apolls's Lute. "= 
D'ye hcar? or Airy Frenzy does it cheat 
My Mind, well pleas'd with the Deceit ? 
I ſeem to hear, I ſeem to move, 
And wander thro* the happy Grove, 
Where ſmooth Springs flow, and where the murmur- 

ing Breeze 
Does wanton thro' the waying Trees. 
In lofty Yultur's riſing Grounds, 
Without my Nurſe Apulia's Bounds, 
When young, and tir'd with Sport and Play, 
And bound with pleaſing Slecp I lay, 
Doves cover'd me with Myrtle Boughs, 
And with folt Murmurs ſweeten'd my Repoſe : 
A Wonder this, and ſtrange to all 
That liv'd in fat Ferenti's Vale; 
High A:herontia, Bantine Groves 
Admir'd the kindneſs of the Doves : 
*Twas ſtrange that I, midſt thorny Brakes, 
Secure from Bears and creeping Snakes, 
Should lie ſo long; that Doves ſhould ſpread 
The facred Laurel round my Head, 
And I a Child be ſafe i'th' Woods, 
The Care and Darling of the Gods. 
Yours 


Poet, therefore, in ſuch a Number, having a Right to 
When it was 
neceſſary to make the frſt Syllable long, the Leiter P was 
SAN. 

11. Fatigatumgue mms.) The Tranſlation has been, 
perhaps, too bold in following the Original in an Expreti- 
on, which requires ſome Explanation to make it intelligible. 
Fatigued with Sleep, muſt mean with an Inclination to ſleep. 
Horace hath taken it from Homer, and we find another In- 
ſtance of it in Tibullus, 


Ila meas f — los patefecit ocellos. 
| 4. 
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Veſter, Camcenz, veſter in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos; ſeu mihi frigidum 
Præneſte, ſeu Tibur ſupinum, 
Seu liquidæ placuere Baiæ. 
Veſtris amicum fontibus & choris, ; 25 
Non me Philippis verſa acies retro, | 
Devota non extinxit arbos, | 
Nec Sicula Palinurus unda. 
Utcunque mecum vos eritis, libens | 
Inſanientem navita Boſporum _ | 30 
Tentabo, & arentes arenas 
Litoris Aſſyrii viator: 
Viſam Britannos hoſpitibus feros, 
Et lætum equino ſanguine Concanum : 
Viſam pharetratos Gelonos, 35 
Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. 
Vos Cæſarem altum, militia ſimul 
Feſſas cohortes reddidit oppidis, 
Finire quærentem labores, 
Pierio recreatis antro. | 40 


Vcs 


14. Ceſſæ nidum Acherontiz.,) Horace calls Acherontia 
a Neſt, becauſe it was fituated upon Rocks, on the Fronti- 
ers of Lucania, Cicero ſays of Ulyſſes, ſo powerful is the 
Love of our Country, that this wiſeſt of the Greeks prefer- 
red his Ithaca, fixed, like a Neſt, upon Rocks, to the En- 
joyment of Immortality. | D a c. 

21. Feflter, Camene.) After a Beginning full of Fire, 
and Enthuſiaſm, the Poet inſtantly grows calm, and recounts 
a little Adventure bf his Childhood. He then raiſes himſelf 
with a Rapidity of Flight, and tranſports us with him to the 
Sabine Hills, to Præneſte, to Tibur, and Baiæ. To this 
Flight ſucceeds a proper Repoſe; we are conducted into the 
Cave of the Muſes, where we find Auguſtus ſurrounded by 
the Goddeſſes, and hear the wiſe Leſſons given to that 
Priace. But immediately a Scene of leſs Tranquillity de- 
mands our Attention. The Earth is overturned by the Re- 
bellion of the Giants; the Heavens are in Flames, and the 
Gods appear in Arms for the Defence of Jupiter. SAN. 

25. Non me Philippir. ) The Poet here collects three 


Facts, to ſhew that the Gods particularly watched over his 


Preſervation. He fled from the Battle of Philippi in 712 ; 
He avoided the Fall of a Tree, 734; and He was preſerv- 
ed from Shipwreck, probably, in the Year 716, when he 
went aboard the Fleet with MzcenaS to paſs over into Si- 
cily again Pompey. He never mentions any Danger of 
Shipwreck to which he had been expoſed in his Return 


from Philippi, as Acron and ſome Commentators have ima- 
gined, who ſappoſe him wandering, with a tedious and un- 
certain Voyage, through the Sicilian Seas, inftead of going 
driectly to Brunduſium. Beſides, ſuch a Voyage muſt have 
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Vours, I am ever yours, harmonious Nine, 
Whether I joy in Tibur's Vale ſupine; 


Whether I climb the Sabine Mountain's Height 


Or in Præneſte's Groves, or Baian Streams delight 


Nor Tree devoted, nor tempeſtuous Main, 
N or flying Hoſts, that ſwept Philippi's Plau 
In fearful Rout, your filial Bard deſtroy'g, 
While in your Springs divine, and choral Sport k 
joy'd. | | 


When by the Muſe's faithful Guidance led, 
Or Lybia's thirſty Sands I'll fearleſs tread, 
Or climb the vent'rous Bark, and launch fta 
Shore, 
Though Boſphorus arous'd with madding H 


roar. 


Nor Britons, of inhoſpitable Strain, 
Nor quiver'd Scythians, nor the Caſpian Main, 
Nor he who Joyous quaffs the gory Bowl, 
Streaming with Horſes' Blood, ſhall ſhake my 
dauntleſs Soul. 


When Cæſar, by your forming Arts inſpir d, 
Chearful diſbands his Troops, of Conqueſt tir 
And yields to willing Peace his laurel'd Spail 


In the Pierian Cave you charm the Hero's Tol 
Gracias 


been as dangerous as tedious ; thoſe Seas being covered wi 
the Fleets of Pompey and Domitius, to whom he vat 
that time an Enemy, by his accepting an Amneſty ins 
Octavius. | 8 
32. Litoris Aſyrii.) Aſſyria, properly ſpeaking, 54 
inland Country, and far diftant Hon c vey” By. it is 5s 
by the Poet uſed for Syria, which extends itſelf along ® 
Shore as far as Babylon. Such Liberties are uſnal to # 
Poets. Dae 
33. Hoſpitibus frros.) Upon the Authority of the 508 
Acron, the Commentators believe that the Britow i 
crificed Strangers to the Gods; and Torrentius telb & 
that in his Time they were rather malevolent than cad 
Foreigners; but that ſuch a Diſpoſition muſt be expect 
a People ſeparated from the whole World. | 
Mr. Baxter very dexterouſly applies theſe human d 
ces to the Iriſh, of whom the Character he tells us is be 
to be underſtood, and gives this excellent Reaſon for K 
Deciſion ; that St. Jerome ſaw two Iriſhmen deo, 


Boox III. 

If to the Sabines rugged Fields I go, 
Or cold Prenefte, chill with Snow, 
Or climb the Tibur's hilly Height, 
Or ſeek in Baie ſoft Delight, 

Still I am yours, O charming Nine ! 
And worſhip till your Band Divine. 


Devoted to your Choir and ſacred Streams, 
Unhurt I paſs*d thro' dire Extreams ; 
Not ev'n the routed Troops that fled 
Diſpers'd from ſad Philippi's fatal Plain, 
Nor that deteſted Tree, whoſe Fall 
Threaten'd its Lord's endanger'd Head, 
Nor Palinurus on Sicilia's Main, 
Touch'd my ſafe Life, ſhielded by You from all. 


| By You attended, I defy 
The Boſphorus's ſtormy Sea, 
Or thro' Aria take my Way, | 
Where ſcorching Sands and lonely Deſarts lye; 
Viſit th' inhoſpitable Britons Shore, 

Or them who quaff the Horſes Gore, 

Or the Gelonian Race, who bear 

The furniſh'd Quiver to the War, 
Dr Scythia's River paſs, and any Danger dare. 


When Cæſar from their Martial Toil 

His weary'd Legions breaths awhile, 
Cloſing the Labours of the Field, 

your Pierian Cave your tuneful Train 

Th' Imperial Victor entertain, 

And chear with Joys the Muſes only yield. 


RC ee ea et en cr 


Mild 


uman Carcaſs in Gaul. Hoc de Hibernis magis intelligen- 
wn. Sanus Hieronymus ſcribit ſe duos Scotos ( b. e. Hi- 

1 in Gallia vidifſe hnmano cadavere weſecentes. 

Such national Reflexions of 9 Stupidity and Vice, 
re uſually as weak as they are unj In the preſent In- 
ance, 1 were more honourable to human Nature to deny 
de Fact of human Sacrifices in general, than to throw the 
1 Inſamy of them upon Nations, whom per- 
aps we hate, inj 
4 only becauſe we have injured and oppreſſed 

36. Scythicum amnem.) The Commentators here under- 
ad the Tanais, but the Poet ſeems rather to {peak of the 
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Yours, Muſes, yours, I live your Care 
On Sabine Hills, or cold Prenefte's Air; 
Or whether watry Baie pleaſe, 
Or wanton Tibur lulls me into eaſe ; 
Becauſe your Springs, your Sport, and Grove 
Are all the Objects of my Love. 
When Brutus loſt Philippi”s Field, 
I ſafely fled, and ſcorn'd my Shield, 
*T was Sin to guard or to defend, 
By mortal Arms, the Muſes Friend : 
By you, the proud Sicilian: Rock 
I brav'd, and ſcap'd the curſed Oak : 
Whilſt you my feeble Ship ſhall guide, 
I'll fingly ſtem the proudeſt Tide; 
Il travel thro' the fartheſt Eaſt, 
Where never mortal Foot hath preſt ; 
Britain's inhoſpitable Flood, 
Or Thracians drunk with Horſes Blood, 
On Scythian Sands I'll boldly tread, 
And ftoutly ſee the quiver'd Mode. 
When Cæſar, great as all our Hopes, 
In Towns hath hid his weary Troops, 
You cheer his Soul, you ſoften Cares, 
And eaſe the harſh fatigue of Wars: | 
You- 
Caſpian Sea, which is alſo called Scythicus ſinus. The La- 
tins, in Imitation of the Greeks, make uſe of the Word 
Ammis inſtead of Mare. Dac. 
37. Ves Cz/arem.) Horace opens here the real Deſign 
of the Ode. After having thanked the Muſes for their Care 
of his Preſervation, and declared his entire Confidence in 
them, He ſhews that their Counſels — ws Auguſtus with 


the Lenity by which he pardoned his Enemies, while that 
Prince appears the ſe Inſtance of their protecting Pow- 
er. AC. 
Altum.) Mr. Dacier and Sanadon, in oppoſition to all 
the Commentators, agree that this Epithet 1s here uſed for 
Alumnus, that it refers to Alme in the forty -ſecond Line, 
and that they are both derived from the Verb alere. Mr. 
Dacier thinks it muſt have been more glorious, and more 
pleaſing to Auguſtus, to be called, as it were, the Child of 
the Muſes, than to have been honoured with any Title of © 
meer human Greatneſs; and although he acknowledges that 
Virgil has given this Epithet to Sarpedon and Apollo, yet 
he affirms, that it is neither awful nor majeſtic enough to 
| expreſ: 


Ped 
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Vos lene conſilium & datis, & dato 
Gaudetis almæ. Scimus ut impios 
Titanas, immanemque turmam 
Fulmine ſuſtulzrit caduco, 
Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 


45 
Ventoſum, & umbras, regnaque triſtia; 
Divoſque, mortaleſque turbas 
Imperio regit unus æquo. 
Magnum illa terrorem intulerat Jovi, 
Fidens juventus horrida brachiis, 
Fratreſque tendentes opaco 
Pelion impoſuiſſe Olympo. 
Sed quid Thyphceus & validus Mimas, 
Aut quid minaci Porphyrion ſtatu, 
Quid Rhœtus, evulſiſque truncis 
Enceladus jaculator audax, 
Contra ſonantem Palladis Ægida 
Poſſent ruentes ? hinc avidus ſtetit 


55 


Vulcanus, hinc matrona Juno, & 
Nunquam humeris poſiturus arcum, 


60 
Qui 


expreſs cxcelſus, or nobilis, He would not willingly ſay 
altus Lodaiæ. 

38. Fs cohortes reddidit offidis.) It is a noble Enco- 
mium of Auguſtas, that he was fatigued with Conqueſt, 
which he was always willing to end by an honourable Peace. 
Piſo baving happily terminated the 'Thracian War ia 743, 
Auguſtus returned to Rome in the Beginning of the Year 
following, with Tiberius and Drufus, who kad reduced the 
Germans, the Dacians, and other Nations bordering upon 
the Danube. The Empire being thus at Peace, Auguitus 
executed a Decree of the Senate, to ſhut the Temple of 
Janus. This naturally ſuppoſes the diſbanding of his Ar- 
mies, of which Horace ſpeaks. SAN. 

Redaidit.) This Reading appears in a large Number of 
excellent Manuſcripts ; mcl/ior omnino lectio off, quam neque 
prauciores neque deterior's codices exhibent. Tacitus expreiles 
himſelf in the ſame manner; Prætoriæ cobortes Penalibus 
furs reddantur .... R. ddita civitatibus Gallorum auxil' 1. 
Abdidit might be better applied to Cowards, who not darin ;z 
to appear in the Field, thut themſelves up in their Cities, 
An Expreſſion thus ambiguous is vicious, and unworthy of 
Horace. BenT. SAx. 

40. Pierio recreatis antro. This Cave, conſecrated to 
the Muſes, poetically repreſents to us the Study of the $ci- 
ences, which poli n and refine the Underſtanding. Auguitus 
had fo great a Paſſion for Letters, that he always propoſed 
ſome Queſtions of Erudiuon to the Learned whom. he invit- 
ed to his Table. Suctonius hath preſerved a Fragment of 
a Letter which he wrote to Tiberius. Yale, jucundiſ/ime 


Tux OD ES or. Hoe. 
Gracious from you the lenient Counſels flog, 
Which bid the Hero ſpare his proſtrate Foe, 


For Cæſar rules like Jove, whoſe equal Sway 
The ponderous Maſs of Earth, and ſtormy Seas obey 


O'er Gods and Mortals, o'er the dreary Plains 

And ſhadowy Ghoſts, ſupremely juſt he rey, 

But, dreadful in his Wrath, to Hell purſy, 
With falling Thunders dire, the fierce Titanian Bro 


Whoſe horrid Youth, elate with impious Pride 
Unnumber'd on their finewy Force relied; 
Mountain on Mountain pil'd they rais'd in Aj, 
And ſhook the Throne of Jove, and bad the 
Thunderer fear. 


But what cou!d Mimas, ftrong in. Fight, 
Or herce Porphyrion, of enormous Might, 
Or vaſt Enceladus fierce - darting far 

The Trunks of Trees uptorn, dire Archer of the Wy 


To ſage Minerva's claſking Shield oppoſe, 
Although, with headlong Rage inſpir'd, they nf 
While Vulcan here, in Flames devour'd his Wa, 


There Matron Juno ſtood, and there the God cf Di 
; Vi 


Tiberi, & rem foliciter gere, iu xa Tel Mgoa c 
Farewel, my dear Tiberius, and may yo be ever duc 
ful in fighting for Me, and for the M. cs. uh 

41. Ves lene confilium.) It is rare, ſays Mr. Dach! 
find a cruel or vindictive Temper amoi g the Lovers d 
Muſes. Education ſoftens the Heart, and in{pires the & 
timents of Moderation and Lenity. Anguſtus had gib 
many Proofs of ſuch a Temper. He pargoned Qui 
Gallus, convicted of having attempted his Liſe. Hel 
three Days oppoſed the Edict of Proſcrip'ion, and pen 
many of his Enemies from the Fury of his Collegues 8 
received Meſſala into his Friendſhip, made him Lier en 
to Agrippa in the War of Sicily, and afterwards Cum 
He not only honoured Julius Antonius, the Son 0! Wm 
umvir, with the Pratorſhip ard Conſulſhip, but um 
him to Marcella, one of the Daughters of 6s Siftcr Wl 
It -was worthy, ſays Velleius Paterculus, boch of the 1 
tune and Clemency of Cæſar, that not one of a de 
took up Arms againſt him, were ever put to Death by 
or by his Command. dub 

42. Scimus wt impios,) There is not perhaps 2 _ 
markable Inftance than this, of the Want of C 
which is peculiar to Lyric Poetry. 
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BOE III. 
Mild Counſels ſtill, ſerene and bright, 
Vou give, and in the gracious Gift delight. 


The Titans impious Race, we know, 
And all the bold enormous Band, 


He did with Thunders overthrow, 
Wh o'er the ſtedfaſt Earth and ſtormy Main, 
O'er Cities, and the Realms below, 


And Gods and mortal Men, with wide Command, 


Does ſingle hold his righteous Reign, 


he horrid Crew, confiding in their Might, 
Struck Fove himſelf with ſtrange Affright, 
When on Olympus* lofty Shade 

The daring Brethren Pelien laid. 


But what can Typhon's Rage ſupply ? 

r Mimas Strength ? or huge Porphyrius, high 
In Stature threat'ning like a 'Tow'r ? 

Vhat Rhecus ? or Enceladus's Pow'r, 

Whoſe fingle Arm cou'd tear and wield 
/nrootcd 7 recs acroſs the warring Field, 


| When Pallas lifts her dreaded Shield? 


Here Vulcan food, and Juno there, 
And He, whoſe Shoulders ever bear 
The Quiver and unerring Bow, 
And 


It might have appeared toq bold to have regularly and 
bpenly equalled Auguſtus to the Sovereign of Gods in the 
ghelt AQ of his Fower; the Poet therefore only direQs 
e Reader, or rather obliges him to make the Compariſon, 
ad to acknowledge that the Clemency of Cæſar does not 
proceed from his Weakneſs to puniſh. T'he Commentators 
© the Paſſage, and, in general, ſeem 
ery little ſennble of the Spirit and Beauty of the Tran- 


uon. 


Op E IV. 


You, Kind, inſtrut him how to live, 
Give good Advice, and joy to give: 
We know, we know how mighty Tove 
( Whoſe guiding Nod rules all above, 
Who governs, with an equal Hand, 
The raging Sea, and quiet Land ; 
Whoſe eaſy and almighty Sway 

The Gods, and Ghoſts, and all obey; ) 
With Thunder ſtrook bold Titans down, 
And beat their fury from his Throne ; 
We know how impious Giants fell 


From climbing Heav'n to deepeſt Hell : 


That horrid Troop, thoſe impious Bands, 
Relying on their num'rous Hands, 


Whilſt they on Mountains climb'd on high, 


Spread no ſmall Terror thro* the Sky; 
And ſhady Pelion, rais'd above 

The high Olympus, frighted Fove :- 
But how could brawny Mimas riſe, 
How large Porphyrion's frightſul ſize 
Againſt the Thunder of the Skies ? 
How bold Typhens aim a Stroak, 
How impious Encel dart his Oak ? 
Too weak their Force, and ſoon repell'd 
By Virgin Pallas ſounding Shield : 
Here Vulcan fought, a greedy God, 
On that ſide Matron Juno ſtood ; 

And Phaebus there, a dreadful Foe, 
Still arm'd with an unerring Bow: 


Who 


Deity, to whom Earth and Sea, Heaven and Hell, Gods 


and Men are ſubject. 


Dac. 


It were to be wiſhed, that Mr. Dacier could as well de- 
fend the Poet in his Deſcription of this ſovereign Deity, 
whom he repreſents ſo deeply terrified by the Giants, and 
needing the Aſſiſtance of the other Gods to ſupport his Om- 
nipotence. How very different is the Image of the ſupreme 
Being in Milton's Battle of the Angels? 


45. Er umbras.) Dr. Bentley, with no unhappy Con- 
dure, reads ambras inſtead of urbes, which is included in 
brigl:ſque turbas. | | 
1 48. Imperio regit * @quo. ) The Heathen Theo! 

Jupht that there were three Gods equal in Dignity, who 
J cach their Domain, over which they reigned with ſove- 
gn Authority; that this Diviſion was determined by Lot; 
la” the great Empire of the Seas was given to Neptune; 
* Dominion of all the infernal World to Pluto, and the 
E tent of Heaven and Earth to Jupiter. But Horace 
ates this abſu:d Divinity, aud acknowledges one ſupreme 


War ſcem'd a civil Game 
To this Uproar ; horrid Confuſion heap'd 
Upon Confuſion roſe; and row all Heaven 


_— — _— . 
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Qui rore puro Caſtaliæ lavit 
Crines ſolutos, qui Lyciæ tenet 
Dumeta, natalemque ſylvam, 
Delius & Patareus Apollo. 
Vis conſili expers mole ruit ſus : 
Vim temperatam Di quoque provehunt 
In majus : idem odere vires 
Omne nefas animo moventes. 
Teſtis mearum centimanus Gyas 
Sententiarum notus, & integræ 70 
Tentator Orion Dianæ, 
Virginea domitus fagitta. 
Injecta monſtris Terra dolet ſuis ; 
Meeretque partus fulmine luridum 
Miſſos ad Orcum ; nec peredit 75 
Impoſitam celer ignis /Etnam ; 
Incontinentis nec Tityi jecur 
Relinquit alcs, nequitiz additus 
Cuſtos: amatorem trecentæ 


Pirithoum cohibent catenæ. 80 
ODE 


Had gone to wreck, with Ruin overſpread, 
Had not th' Alwighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin'd in his Sanctuary of Heaven ſecure, 
Conſulting on the Sum of Things, foreſeen 
This Tumult, and permitted all, advis'd. 


60. Nunguam humeris pofiturus arcum.) Mr. Dacier thinks 
it a fine Manner of calling Apollo immortal, to ſay that, 
He ſhall never lay afide his Quiver; and Mr. Sanadon tranſ- 
lates it, God of the ſhining Quiver. This Tranſlation hath 
choſen another Method of explaining the Expreſſion, which 
ſcems more truly to conſtrue the Sentence, and repreſents 
the God in a beautiful Oppoſition of Character between his 
Terrours in War, and his Diverſions in Peace. 

65. Vis conſili expers ) This moral Strophe is happily in - 
 troduced after the bold, animated Deſcription of the laſt 
Lines. It recalls the Reader to the general Deſign of the 

Ode, which he might have loſt fight of in ſo long a Poem. 
| SAN. 

67. Odere wires.) Vires is here uſed for homines wiribus 

antes; a manner of Expreſſion too hardy for a Tranſ- 

ion. In the ninth Ode of the fourth Book we ſhall find 
another Inſtance of this kind; E, animus tibi, Conſul non 
amin anni, Which Torrentius, Mr. Dacier, and Mr. Le 
Fevre, condemn as too bold, even for Lyric Poetry. Dr. 
Bentley, for the Honour of Horace, cujus Honos nobis eft 
cord, has amaſſed a number of Quotations, in which the 


Mind is repreſented as a Perſon. Animus Rex, Carnifex, 


Taz Ongs or Hole 


Who ne'er had laid aſide the deathful Boy, 

Till he victorious quell'd th' aſpiring Foe; 

Who the pure Dews of fair Caſtalia loves, 

There bathes his flowing Hair, and haunts his 
natal Groves. 


Il-counſel'd Force, by its own native Wg 

To Ruin headlong falls; with happier Fate 

While the good Gods upraiſe the juſt Defy, 
But bold, unhallow'd Schemes purſue with Wi 

divine. | 

This Truth ſhall hundred-handed Gyns prox, 

And warm Orion, who with impious Loe 

Tempting the Goddeſs of the ſylvan Scene, 
Was by her Virgin Darts, gigantic Victim, ſay 


On her own Monſters thrown, with hideou 
Weight, 

Fond Mother Earth deplores her Offepring's 

By Thunders dire to livid Orcus doom!'s, 


Nor Fire can force its Way thro' Atna unconſutl 


Such are the Pains to lawleſs Luſt decreed; 
On Tityos' growing Liver Vulturs feed 
With Rage ungorg'd, while Pluto fern det 


His amorous Rival bound in thrice an hundred Ca 
| 0D 


Proſcriptor , Spteulator, Cenſor, Rector, Dominus, C I. 
Mr. Dacier did not diſapprove of the firſt of thele . 
flions, he ought not to have condemned the ſecond. 

78. Nequitie additus cuſtos. ) Nequitia may ſignify ln 
dence or odeſty. 


Tandem neguitiæ pone modum tus. 

At length put an End to this infamous Lit 
The Poet uſes additus for adfixus, and cuftos for torts. 
$4 


Additus Tytio cuſtos propter nequitiam. 


79. Amatorem trecente Pirithoum. ) The Word 4 
rem forms the whole Beauty of this Strophe, and co 
the whole Story of Pirithous. DJ 
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nd in Caſtala's Streams, that clearly flow, 
waſhes his Length of looſely- waving Hair; 
ho holds the Lycian Groves, his natal Soil, 
And thence receives his double Style, 

Delian Apollo call'd, and Patarean too. 


But Strength, devoid cf Prudence, falls to Ground 
Self- baffled, while, approving Right, 

The Gods enlarge well-govern'd Might, 

And juſtly hate, and ftill confound 

Pernicious Pow'rs that with perverted Mind 

Il Miſchief ſtudious brood, to Villany reſign'd. 


Huge Gyas with his hundred Hands 

A Witneſs of this Sentence ſtands, 

And bold Orion, who preſum'd to try 
Diana's ſpotleſs Chaſtity, 

When from her Virgin Bow, the Dart 
berc'd the rude Raviſher's aſpiring Heart. 


And burthen'd Earth beneath the Load 

Of her own vanquiſh'd Monſters ſighs, 

And weeps to ſee her ſlaughter'd Brood 

niv'n down, with Light'ning, to the Realms of 

Death ; 

Perpetual Flames from angry tna riſe, 

Caſt on the Giant cruſh'd beneath ; 

Nor docs the rav*nous Vulture ſpare 

Lewd Titzus Liver, plac'd for ever there 

Avenger of his Crime, unſated and ſevere 
Nor can Pirithous &er remove 

huge three hundred Chains for his unlawful Love. 

ODE 


| | 
Who loves to haunt the Lycian Woods, 
And in the pure Ca/talian Floods 
Waſh his looſe Locks ; who Songs inſpires, 
And fills his Prieſts with pleaſing Fires, 
On Patara and Delos Fame 
Beſtows, and takes from both a Name. 


Raſh Force by its own weight muſt fall, 
But pious Strength will ſtill prevail ; 
For ſuch the Gods aſſiſt, and bleſs, 
But hate a mighty Wickedneſs. 
Proud Gyges proves this fatal Truth, 
And hot Orion's lawleſs Youth, 
E'en Virgin Pallas ſcarce could ſcape 
The luſtful fury of a Rape; 
*Till her Bow reach'd him, whilſt he ſtrovez 
With fiercer Darts than thoſe of Love: 
The Earth, on her own Monſter thrown, 
Now mourns the ruin of her Son, 
She grieves that her proud Children fell, 
By Thunder ſtrook, to deepeſt Hell: 
Nor do hot Ætna's Flames decay, 
Yet cannot eat the Load away : 
Hot Tytius Liver Vultures tear, ' 
They watch as ſoon as Parts appear, 
And ſeize them ftreight ; the Doom was juſt, 
He's puniſht in the Seat of Luft 
Wrath waits on Sin, three hundred Chains 
Pirithous bind in endleſs Pains. | 

B b 
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Ove V. Avevsri Lavpess. 


OELO tonantem credidimus Jovem Z 
Regnare : præſens Divus habebitur 
Auguſtus, adjectis Britannis 
Imperio, gravibuſque Perſis. 
Mileſne Craffi conjuge barbara 5 
Turpis maritus vixit? & hoſtium 
(Proh Patria, inverſique mores ! ) 
Conſenuit ſocerorum in armis, 
Sub rege Medo, Marſus, & Appulus, 
Anciliorum, nominis & togæ 10 
Oblicus, æternæque Veſtæ, 
Incolumi Jove, & urbe Roma? 
Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli 
Diſſentientis conditionibus 
Fadis, & exemplo trahenti | 15 
Perniciem veniens in ævum, 
di non periret immiſerabilis 
Captiva pubes. Signa ego Punicis 
Affi xa delubris, & arma 
Militibus ſinè cæde, dixit, 20 
Derepta 


When our Poet ſpeaks in ſuch pompous Terms of the 
Reduction of Britain and Parthia, it is by no means the Lan- 
guage of Flattery. To diſarm his Enemies without attack - 
ing them, is to be more an Hero, than the Conqueror who 
ſpreads Carnage and Deſolation round him. Theſe two 
Victories of Auguſtus are joined together by the Poet, for 
their Reſemblance in kind, although there were fix or ſeven 
Years between them. But he dy mentions the Conqueſt 
of Britain, and dwells particularly upon the Reduction of 
Parthia, for the Joy that it occaſioned through the whole 
Roman People, who now ſaw themſelves revenged for the 
ſhameful Defeat of Craſſus, the Diſhonour of which had con- 
tinued three and thirty Years. 

Anguſtus returned to Rome from his Eaſtern Expedition in 
October 735, when probably this Ode was written. Sax. 

Verſ. 1. Cal tonantem.] The Beauty of this Compari- 
ſon conſiſts in raiſing the Character of Auguſtus without leſ- 
ſening that of Jupiter. When the Poet ſays credidimus in 
ſpeaking of Jupiter, and habebitur in ſpeaking of Auguſtus, 
his Expreſſion is perfectly exact. The firſt was an ancient 
Deity, the other ſha!! be worſhipped as a God by future 
Ages. Mr, Sanadon thinks that pr sens does not fignify 
preſent or wille, but faverrable or propitions, and that it is 
not put in Oppoſition to ca, but torantem. We 5nd fre- 
Sentes Divos in Virgil, and + 00429 Numina in Horace. 

Habebitur ] The great Difficulty of this Paſſage conſiſts 


J OV E's Thunder ſpeaks the Heavens his ju 
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Domain : 
Auguſtus then be hail'd Earth's preſent God 

Since Britain added to his Sway, 

And ſtubborn Parthia owns his Power, 
Could Craſſus Soldier his loſt Fame ſurviye, 
In barb' rous Spouſals yok'd? Oh ſad Reverſe 

Cf Manners ! could Appulian Youths, 

Beneath. a foreign Tyrant's Frown, 
Grow old in Service cf their Father - Foes; 
Forget the ſacred Shields, their Habit, Name, 

And Veſta's never - dying Fire, 

Yet Jobe and Rome unſhaken ſtand ? 
Here Wiſdom's Guard ſage Regulus had plac'd, 
When he diſſuaded the inglorious Terms, 

And Preſident which might involve 

In Ruin each ſucceeding Age; 

Unleſs the captiv'd Youth unpity'd dy'd. 
Theſe Eyes, ſaid he, have ſeen your Banners fu 
In Punic Fanes, and Trophies rais'd 


Of Arms refign'd without a Wound: 
I's 


Aa. 


in the Time; hatlebitur; for it is certain that the Roma 
had paid divine Honours to Auguſtus before his Voyage 
Britain, Whence is it then that Horace ſays, He (hal i 
8 as a God after having ſubdued the Parthian 
ritons ? 

Auguſtus would not permit any Temples to be raiſed 
Him in Rome, nor even in the Provinces, but upon Cond 
tion that Rome ſhould ſhare in that Honour with him. # 


nulla provincia nifi communi ſuo Remeque nomine templa ri T 
fit, SUETON. This is confirmed by an ancient Mea 

uruck by the Cities of Aſia. On one Side is the Head 

Auguſtus ; on the other a Temple with this Inſcription ul 

the Frontiſpiece; ROM & AVG. Horace there * 
ſeems to allude to this Modeſty of the Emperor, as if he P 
ſaid; Auguſtus will not yet allow us to acknowledge H F. 
a God in Rome, but, ſince he hath added the Parthians 00 
Britons to his Empire, it ſhall be no longer in his Pod 5. 
hinder us. His Divinity ſhall be univerſally coufelſs 5 


Temples ſhall be raiſed to Him in Rome as in the Probe inte 
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> a Fove in Thunder ſpeaks his juſt 
Domain ; 

On Earth, a preſent God, ſhall Cæſar reign, 

Since World-divided Britain owns his Sway, 


And Parthia's haughty Sons his high Beheſts obey. 


O Name of Country, once how ſacred deem'd |! 

O fad Reverſe of Manners, once eſteem'd! 

While Rome her ancient Majeſty maintain'd, 
And in his Capitol while Jove imperial reign'd : 


Could they, to foreign Spouſals meanly yield, 
Whom Craſſus led with Honour to the Field? 


Have they, to their Barbarian Lords allied, 
Grown old in hoſtile Arms beneath a Tyrant's Pride, 


Baſciy forgetful of the Roman Name, 
The Heaven- deſcended Shields, the Veſtal Flame, 
Which wakes eternal, and the peaceful -Gown, 
Thoſe Emblems which the Fates, with boundleſs 
Empire crown ? | 


When Regulus refus'd the Terms of Peace 
Inglorious, He foreſaw the deep Diſgrace, 
Whoſz foul Example ſhould in Ruin end, 

And even to lateſt Times our baffled Arms attend, 


Except the Captive Youth, in ſervile Chains, 

Should fall unpitied. In the Punic Fanes 

Hive I not ſeen, the Patriot- Captain cried, 

ne Roman Enſigns fix'd in monumental Pride? 
- I 


and the Roman People ſhall ſoon pay thoſe Divine H 

m pablic, which they now —2 in private. — 
F 3. Atjedtis Britannis. ] We have already ſpoken of the 
_— of Auguſtus againſt the Parthians, in the ninth 
= _ mo Book, and Strabo informs us, that the 
= es p , rain gained his Friendſhip by their Ambaſſa- 
9g 5 y their Submiſſions. They carried their Preſents 
4 - _ —_ and made the Roman Poeple Maſters of 
; ax" a N * although the Romans never tri- 
Edered as having ſubdued 7 A 


5» Nlaſas Crofi. ] The Poet paints the Defeat of Craſ- 


Fry - 
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I'S Thund'ring proves that mighty Tove, 
With wondrous Force, rules all above; 
And now as mighty Actions ſhow 
That Cæſar is a God below; 
O'er Britiſh Shores our Empire's ſpread, 
Our Arms have reacht the haughty Mede. 
Could Craſſus Soldiers lead their Lives, 
So meanly yoakt to barb'rous Wives ? 
Could they grow old ( degenerate Race, 


"Inverted Souls, and Rome's Diſgrace ! ) 


In Hoſtile Arms, the Mede obey, 

And fight for a Barbarian's Pay ? 

Forget their Rites, their Name, and Blood, 
Whilſt Fove was ſafe, and Rome yet ſtood? 
Wiſe Regulus did this prevent, 

He ſcorn'd baſe Terms that Carthage ſent, 
Nor would he e'er, by his Advice, 

Tempt future Age to Cowardice: 

He knew that Virtue's Crowns would fade, 
Unleſs the Captive Youth were made 
Unpity'd Preys to barb'rous F. OCs, 

And bore the Slavery they choſe. 

I ſaw, ſaid He, our Eagles ſhine, 

And baſely fill a Punick Shrine, 

With hanging wings our Fears upbraid, 


By which they were ſo ſoon betray'd : 


I faw how coward Armies ftood, 
And yicld without a drop of blood; 
I 7 


ſus, and the Cowardice of the Romans in theſe vivid Colours, 
that He may raiſe the Glory of Auguſtus, who, by ſubduing 
the Parthians, had effaced that Ignominy, which ſo many 
Years had covered the Roman Name. D ac. 
6. Conjuge barbard turfis maritus. ] It was a double In- 
famy to a — Soldier to marry a foreign Woman, and 
by ſuch an Alliance to confound the Blood of Rome with 
that of her Enemies. Sequiturque, nen A*oyptia Conjux 
Virg. We may remark here that the Phraſe is uncommon, 
Turpis conjuge barbard for maritus barbaræ conjugis. Cum 
is to be underſtood. San. 
B b 2. | 


196 Q. Hon ATII FLAC Car. Lib. 3. 
Derepta vidi: vidi ego civium 
Retorta tergo brachia libero, 
Portaſque non clauſas, & arva 
Marte coli populata noſtro. 
Auro repenſus ſcilicet acrior 25 
Miles redibit? flagitio additis _ 
Damnum: Neque amiſſos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco ; 
Nec vera virtus, cùm ſemel excidit, 
Curat reponi deterioribus. 
Si pugnat extricata denſis 
Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis, 
Qui perfidis ſe credidit hoſtibus ; 
Et Marte Panos proteret altero, 
Qui lora reſtrictis lacertis 35 
Senſit iners, timuitque mortem. 
Hic, unde vitam ſumerct inſcius, 
Pacem duello miſcuit. O pudor ! 
O magna Carthago, probroſis 
Aldor Italiæ ruinis ! 


LY 


30 


410 
Fertur 


7. Patria.] A late Commentator hath taken this Read- 
ing from an ancient Manuſcript, and the Expreſſion is more 
ſtrong as well as more natural than Cxria. The Soldiers of 
Craflus, by yielding to the Parthians, had ſtifled in their 
Hearts the Love of their Country, that moſt powerful Paſ- 
ſion in a truly Roman Soul. SAN. 

8, Conſenuit ſocerorum in armis.] Since it cannot be prov- 
ed by any Author, that the Soldiers of Craſſus ever carried 
Arms in the Parthian Troops, according to the common 
Reading, armit, Heinſius, and Faber propoſe a conjectural 
Correction, Arwis, which has been received by Doctor Bent- 
ley, Mr. Cuningham, and Sanadon. We know indeed 
that the Ancients uſually employed their Priſoners, taken in 
War, in tending their Flocks or cultivating their Lands, 

occidere noli; 
Serwiet utiliter : ſine paſcat durus aretguc. H o x. Epiſt. 


Kill not the Slave, who may ſome Profit yield, 
Robuſt to guard your Flock, or plow yonr Field. 


Yet this negative Authority is not ſufficient to alter the 
Text, in oppoſition to all the Manuſcripts, meerly becauſe 
Hiſtorians do not inform us, that theſe Priſoners fought in 
the Parthian Armies. Perhaps it were equally difficult to 
prove their Alliance with their Conquerors, and if we do 
not contradict the Poet. in this Fact, it ſeems more reaſon- 
able that they ſhould be the Soldiers, than continue the 
Slaves of their Fathers - in- law. Nor is it eaſy to account 


for the Reproach of, living /ab rige Medo, under the Ty- 


% : 


TAI Op ES or Hoe. 


I've ſeen the Hands of Roman Citizens 
Pinion'd behind their liberal Backs, and Gates 
Not ſhut, and Fields with Culture clay, 
Which late our conq'ring Troops laid wt 
No doubt, the Soldier, ranſom'd by your Gal, 
Much braver will return! To Shame you add 
A certain Loſs; the ſpotleſs Fleece, 
Once ſtain'd, it's Luſtre ne'er renews: 
Nor baniſh'd Virtue, by Diſhonour's Aid, 
Will deign to be reſtor'd. When from thick Ta 
Releas'd, the tim'rous Hind ſhall turn 
Fierce on the Hunter, he'll grow brave, 
Who once has yielded to perfidious Foes; 
Then, in another Field, he'll put to Flight 
The Puric Bands, who tamely bore 
The proffer'd Chain, and fear'd to die; 
Who ſought for Peace, ev'n in the Act of Wy, 
Not Safety from his Sword: O foul Diſgrace! 
O glorious Carthage, to this Height 
On Rome's opprobrious Ruins rais'd ! 


ranny of a Median King, if they were the Slaves of pn 
Perſons. - | 
10. Anciliorum, nominis, & tog. ] The Poet agg 
the Cowardice of the Romans by this very ſtrong Reben 
that they had forgotten the ſacred Bucklers, the Roman f 
bit and Name, and Veſta's eternal Fire; as if they hats 
nounced that divine ProteQion and univerſal Empire van 
was promiſed to them by theſe ſacred Pledges. > A 
13. Hoc caverat ment.] It is probable that ſome em 
jealous of the Glory of Auguſtus, had made an 1l]-natas 
mo between his Character and that of Regulus 
whoſe Advice the Priſoners had been abandoned, in pat 
ment of their Cowardice. Horace on the contrary d 
that this Prince entered perſecily into the Sentiments off 
ancient Roman. After having conſtantly refuſed for ſo na 
Years to redeem the Priſoners and Enſigns by Treaty 
change, the Glory of his Arms and the Terrour of hu 
had alone recovered the Honour of Rome in ſubduing 
Enemies, and reftoring her Citizens. Du 
17. Si non periret immiſcrabilis. ] An Exchange of 
ſoners might be of dangerous Example to Polenty. 
Soldiery might rather chuſe to preſerve their Lives # 
ielding themſelves Priſoners, than hazard the Los of 
y fighting. J 


Book III. 
1 faw our Arms refign'd without a Wound ; 
The freeborn Sons of Rome in Fetters bound ; 


The Gates of Carthage open, and the Plain, 
Late by our War laid waſte, with Culture cloath'd 


again. 


Ranſom'd, perhaps, with nobler Senſe of Fame 
The Soldier may return. ---- You purchaſe Shame 
With added Ruin. To the Fleece no more 

Its rich Vermilion loſt the Fucus can reſtore, 


Nor Virtue ſhall its fair Complexion gain, 

Or clear, by vicious Arts, th' infected Stain. 

If from the Toils eſcap'd the Hind ſhall turn 
Fierce on her Hunters, He the proſtrate Foe may ſpurn 


In ſecond Fight, who felt the Fetters bind 

His Arms enſlav'd ; who tamely hath reſign'd 

His captive Sword; who bravely might have died, 
Yet on a faithleſs Foe, with abject Soul, rclied ;. 


Who for his Safety mix'd poor Terms of Peace 
Even with the Act of War; O foul Diſgrace ! 

O Carthage, now with rival Glories great, 
And on the Ruins rais'd of Rome's dejected State. 
: The 


We might believe that Horace hath uſed an Iambic Mea- 
ſure in the third Foot of this Line, as is common with the 
Grecian Poets, but as the Latins did not allow themſelves 

il the Liberties of the Greek Poetry, it ſeems more proba- 
ble, that the laſt Syllable of periret is made long, as it is a 
rſura; nor is this the only Inſtance of this Licence, in the 
=_ — which we find in Horace. SAN. 

18. Signage Punicis, ] This Change of the Speakers is 
boldly . and yet 9 Tranſition 5 eaſy. Ce tells 
bs, that Regulus refuſed to ſpeak in the Senate, becauſe he 

onſidered himſelf as degraded from the Dignity of that 
ouſe. Sententiam in Senatu dicere recuſavit. He refuſed 
o tal;e his Rank among the Senators, or to deliver his Opi- 
dion in Right of that Rank; but he might have 1— 1 
— to che Senate, and then expected their Determinati- 
= D ac. 

20. Sine cede.) Regulus could not blame the Soldiers 
or being made Priſoners, fince he was himſelf in the ſame 

ond:tion; but he reproaches them for having loſt their Li- 
perty without attemp:ing to defend themſelves. Tor x. 
21. Cru terge brachia libero. ] It was cuſtom to 
= a Priſoner's Arms behind him, of which we find ſeveral 
ces in Homer and Virgil. The Beauty of this Paſſage 


09 V. 


I ſaw when they their Arms reſign' d, 

Their laviſh hands drawn back behind; 

I ſaw our Free-men bound led home, 
Bound conquer'd Citizens of Nome 

Their Gates unbar'd, they plough'd" the Soil 
Which Roman Troops did lately ſpoil : 
Redeem'd perhaps, more free from fear, 
More fierce they ſhall return to War, 

More bold, more careful of their Fame; 
You add new lofſes to your ſhame: 

Wool once infected with a ſtain 

Ne'er takes it's native White again: 

And when true Virtue falls, it lies, 

Preſt down, and never cares to riſe: 

If trembling Does, when freed from Snares, 
Will fight, then He'll forget his Fears; 
Then He'll be ſtout, who baſely choſe 

To truſt the Treachery of his Foes : 

He, he, no doubt, will brave appear, 

And beat them in another War, 

Whoſe Arms could tamely bear the Cords 
And Whips of domineering Lords, 

Who ſold his precious Liberty 

For meaner Life, and fear'd to die: 
Reſolv'd for Life, he did not know 

To which he ſhould his Safety owe, 

His Roman Courage or his Fear, 

And mixt diſhoneſt Peace and War; 

Oh ſhame ! Great Carthage / rais'd more high 
On the Diſgrace of 1taly ! 


His 


conſiſts in the ſevere and violent Sarcaſm of the Werds libero 
tergo and civium, as if they were the free · born Citizens of 
Rome, even in the Moment when they ſuffered themſelves to 
be bound. 

24. Et arva Marte coli papulata noſtro.) At once to raiſe 
the Courage and Indignation of the Romans, Regulus tells 
them, that the Carthaginians were ſo perſuaded of their 
Weakneſs, that, although the War was not finiſhed, th 
lived as if in perfect Peace, and even cultivateck thoſe Lands 
which he himſelf had laid wafte. _ Dac.. 


27... 


19 Q Hon ATII FIA C AAA. Lib, g. 


Fertur pudicæ conjugis oſculum, 
Parvoſque natos, ut capitis minor, 
A ſe removiſſe, & virilem 
Torvus humi poſuiſſe vultum; 
Donec labantes conſilio Patres 45 
Firmaret autor nunquam alias dato, 
Interque mcerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exul. 
Atqui ſciebat quæ ſibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet : non aliter tamen 50 
Dimovet obſtantes propinquos, 
Et populum reditus morantem, 
Quam f clientum longa negotia, 
Dijudicatà lite, relinqueret, 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, 55 


Aut Lacedæmonium Tarentum. 
ODE 


27. Negue amiſſas colores. ] This Paſſage is really diffi- 
cult; no wonder therefore that it has been variouſly ex- 
plained. It may be to underſtand the Terms. 
Medicamentum ſignifies a Colour, (as Qaguaxy among the 
Greeks) from — the Verb medicare to ſtain. Fun, 
was a ſort of Sea - weed, with which the Ancients imitated 
Purple, although the Word was afterwards uſed for all 
Kinds of Colours. The Poet therefore ſays, that Virtue, 
which hath once loſt its native Luſtre, ſhall never be reſtor- 
ed, reponi, by vicious Actions, deterioribus; as Wool ne- 
ver can regain by a baſer Dye, ſuce, its faded Purple. 
Thus the Sentiment is regularly purſued ; the Compariſon 
well ſupported, and the Terms explained. 

30. Keponi deterioribus. ] Theſe are Terms taken from 
dying, or painting. As Wool never recovers the Colour it 
has loſt, ſo the Brightneſs of Valour can never be reſtored, 
uh ch Cowardice hath once diſcoloured. Virtue refuſes to 
take the Place again, of which it was diſpoſſeſſed by Vice. 

Dac. San. 

33. Perfidis ſe credidit hoftibus. ] Credidit is oppoſed to 
per fais. One marks the Confidence of the Roman Soldiers; 
the other the Perfidy of the Carthaginians. The ſame Fi- 
gure of Oppoſition is happily employed in the following 

ines between mortem and vitam, pacem and ducilo. This 
laſt Expreflion is remarkable. Miſcere pacem duello is to 
make Terms of Peace and Compoſition, even in the Action 
of War, and Sword in Hand. 

7. Hic, und: vitam ſumeret. ] It were a ſevere Invec- 
tive to tell a Soldier, that he knew no other way of preſerv- 
ing his Life, than by aſking Quarter of his Enemy, even 
* he was armed to repulſe or conquer. Doctor Bent- 
ley aſſures us that ten Copies read ap/izs, inſtead of inſcius; 
and as the Poet, in Purity of Style, could not write Hic af- 
ter erit ille fortis, the Doctor corrects the whole Paſſage 
thus: Hine unde vitam ſumeret aptius. The Correction, 


although received by Mr. Sanadon, ſeems to be unneceſſary, 
and the Alteration of hizc is without Authority. 


TAI Op ES or Hoe 


Thus having ſpoke, his Conſort's chaſte Embray 
And Infant Sons, as one to free-born Ties 
Loſt, he repelV'd ; and ſternly fix'd 
His manly Viſage on the Ground : 
Till o'er-th* admiring Senate's wavering Voice 
His unexampled Counſel had prevail'd; 
Then pleas'd, amidſt his weeping Friend, 
A ſplendid Exile haſtned forth. 
For though he knew what Tortures were prepat 


By barb'rous Rage, yet as ſerene he paſs'd 
His Kindred which obſtruct his Way, 
And Crouds oppoſing his Return, 

As if his Clients* tedious Buſineſs o'er, 

And ev'ry Suit diſpatch'd, he, from long Toi, 
Or to Vanafrane Fields retir'd, 

Or fair Tarentum's loy'd Receſs. 


ODI 


42. Caofitis miner, ] The Conſtruction is minor dnn 
ont, vel ratione capitis, and caput fignifies the whole wa 
and Condition of Life. Regulus, by being made a Pri 
not only loſt his Liberty, but his Rights of a Roman C 
He was beſides obliged by Oath to go back to Can; 
from which he well knew, that he ſhould never retun, a 
conſequently never have it in his Power to recover ho 
Advantages. For theſe Reaſons, he neither conſidered ia 
ſelf as a Senator, nor a Citizen; he refuſed the Embrace 
his Wife and Children, to whom he was become a dag 
by his Slavery. He thought it, ſays the ancient Schad 
unworthy of a Roman Matron to kiſs a Slave. The Na 
of this virtuous Wife was Martia. — bal 

. Torwus humi. ] Although Regulus, conſidering is 


ſelf as a Slave, would not raiſe his Eyes from the i 


yet he ſhewed an intrepid Fierceneſs in his Look, vil 
{poke the free - born Spirit of an ancient Roman. Du 
56. Lacedemonium Tarentum. ] This City was fou 
by a Spartan Colony, and had once been very powe!s 
her Fleets 8nd Armies. Her own Proſperity deſtroyed 
Strabo marks two Cauſes of her Ruin; that ſhe had ml 
Feſtivals than Days in the Year ; and that ike intrulte 
Command of her Armies to foreign Generals. At \af 
ſhe loſt her Liberty entirely during the War of Han 
when being reduced to a Roman * ſhe erſcheh 
Repoſe which ſhe had never known before, and "I 
happier than ſhe had ever been in her molt Rois, 


„ re OT. bb 1D Opn 1: : 0k Shs 


The Hero ſpoke 3 and from his wedded Dame, His Wife's chaſt Ki, his pratling Boys, 
And Infant - Children turn'd, oppreſt with Shame The former Partners of his Joys, | 
Of his fallen State; their fond Embrace repell'd, Now grown a Slave, thrown” down by Fate, 
1 ſternly on the Earth his manly Viſage held, And leſſen'd from his former State, 

He ſhun'd with manly Modeſty 
Til, by his unexampled Counſel ſway'd, On Earth he caſt his ſtubborn Eye, 
Their firm Decree the wavering Senate made; Whilſt thus, by ſtrange Advice, he ſought, 
Then, while his Friends the Tears of Sorrow ſhed, And fix'd the wa vring Senate's Vote 
iſt through the weeping Throng the glorious Then thro' his weeping Friends he W 
Exile Thod. In haſte, 2 glorious' Bani Midas 
Nor did he not the cruel Tortures know What Cords and Wheels, what Racks and Chains, 
Vengeful prepar'd by a Barbarian Foe ; What lingring Tortures for his Pains 
Yet, with a Countenance ſerenely gay, The Barbarous Hangmen made, he knew; 


 turn'd aſide the Crouds who fondly preſs d his Stay, And heightning Fame told more than true: 
Yet he his Wife and Boys remov'd, 


As if, his Clients reconcil'd in Peace, His hindring Friends, and all he lov'd, 
The tedious Buſineſs of the Law ſhould ceaſe, And thro' the Crowd he made his way, 


Chearful he haſted to ſome calm Retreat, That wept, and beg'd a longer Stay ; 
d taſte the pure Delights, which bleſs the rural Seat. Aa, free, as if when Term was done, ; 
ODE And Suits at end, he left the Town, 
Or did from Buſineſs and from Cares retreat 
To the cool Pleaſures of a Country- Scat. 
ODE 


400 N Hoxiri Fixcct Cain, Lib. 3. 


ODE VI. Ad Romanos. 


Elifta majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane; donec templa refeceris, 
Adeſque labentes Deorum, & 
-  Farda nigro ſimulacra fumo. 


Dis te minorem quòd getis, imperas: 5 
Hinc omne principigm, huc refer exitum. 
Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Heſperiæ mala luctuoſæ. 


Jam bis Monæſes, & Pacori manus 
Non auſpicatos contudit impetus 
Noſtros, & adjeciſſe prædam 
Torquibus exiguis renidet. 


10 


Penè occupatam ſeditionibus 
Delevit urbem Dacus, & Zthiops : 
Hic claſſe formidatus, ille | 15 
Miſſilibus melior ſagittis. 
Fœcunda 


In this Ode, which is wholly moral, the Poet would per- 
ſuade the Romans, that their Contempt of Religion, and 
the Corruption of their Manners, were the ſole Cauſes of 
all the Calamities with which the State had been afflicted. 
He therefore employs all the majeſtic and all the pathetic that 
his Subject demands, to inſpire again - x of Piety, and 
to reſtore the Purity of their ancient Morals. 'The Ode was 
apparently written ſoon after the Civil Wars, in the Year 
726 or 727. SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Delica majorum. ] Plato and Plutarch acknow- 
ledge, that the Gods puniſhed the Crimes of the Parents in 
their Children to the fourth Generation. We may ſay, that 
all Religions agree in this Point; becauſe all Religions 
aſcribe all human Events to the Gods. SAN. 

Perhaps the Poet rather had the Roman, than the Laws of 
Nature, if this be one of Nature's Laws, in his view. The 
Romans forbid that a Son ſhould be puniſhed for his Father's 
Crime, even for the Crime of Treaſon. 

2. Donec templa refeceric. ] There was a difference be- 
tween des ſacrar, and templa. Ades ſacra was properly 
an Edifice ſacred in itſelf, and conſecrated to ſome God, 
without the Interpoſition of the Augur : 7 emplum was a cer- 
tain Space determined and marked out by the Augurs, 
which yet was neither holy, nor conſecrated to any God, 
ſuch as the Roſtra. The Statues blackened with Smoke 
ſhew the Fires, and Burnings of the Civil War. Toa x. 

5. Diis te minorem, &c. J Theſe Lines contain an excel- 
lent Moral. Nothing is more capable of tempering the Au- 
thority of Kings, than to — to them chat there is a 


And Statues ſully'd yet with ſacrilegious Smoke, 


jects depend upon them. 


TAI Op or Hor ice 


Ops VI. To the Rowayy 
By Lord Ros cou uo. 
F Hoſe Ills your Anceſtors have done, 


Romans, are now become your own; 
And they will coſt you dear, 
Unleſs you ſoon repair 
The Falling Temples, which the Gods provoke, 


Propitious Heaven that rais'd your Fathers high, 
For humble grateful Piety, 
(As it rewarded their Reſpect) 
Hath ſharply puniſh'd your Neglect; 
All Empires on the Gods depend, 
Begun by their Command, at their Commal 
they end. 
Let Craſſus' Ghoſt and Labienus tell, 
How twice by Jove's Revenge our Legions fell 
And with inſulting Pride, 
Shining in Roman Spoils the Parthian Vie 
ride. 


The Scythian and Egyptian Scum 

Had almoſt ruin'd Rome ; 

While our Seditious took their Part, 
Fill'd each Egyptian Sail, and wing'd each 


Scythian Dart. 
Feb 


Superiour upon whom they depend, as much as wil 
Ly 


10. Nen auſpicatos impetus. ] The Aruſpices and K 
ſpectors of the Victims foretold to Craſſus, that his Ei 
tion ſhould prove unfortunate, and many Prodigies, d 
happened while he ſtayed at Zeugma, ſeemed to ch 
their Predictions. Craſſus deſpiſed all theſe Prelages, & 
hurried forward to his Ruin. | 

14. Torquibus exiguis. ] The Collars which the Parti 
wore, probably were leſs than thoſe of the Gauls, and 
mans; and the Poet ſays, they had enriched them vin 
Spoils taken from the Romans. 

14. Delevit Urbem Dacus & A thiops. ] We ae 11 J 
underſtand this Paſſage, as if the Dacians and A 
had twice attempted to deſtroy the-City of Rome. - 


Book III. 
Obo VI. To the Romans. 
T HOUGH guiltleſs of yonr Father's Crimes, 
Roman, tis thine, to lateſt Times, 

The Vengeance of the Gods to bear, 
Til Thou their awful Domes repair, 
Prophan'd with Smoke their Statues alle : 
And bid their ſacred Altars blaze. | 

That You the Powers divine obey, 
Boundleſs on Earth extends thy Sway 3 
From hence thy future Glories date, 
From hence expect the Hand of Fate. 
Th' offended Gods, in Horrours dire, 
On ſad Heſperia pour'd their Ire: 
The Parthian Squadrons twice repell'd 
Our inauſpicious Pow'rs, and quell'd 
Cur boldeſt Efforts z while they ſhone 
With Spoils, from conquer'd Romans won: 
The Dacian, whoſe unerring Art 
Can wing with Death the pointed Dart ; 
T Xgyptian, for his Navies fam'd, 
Who Neptune's boundleſs Empire claim'd, 
Had almoſt in their Rage deſtroy'd 
Imperial Rome, in civil Strife employ'd. 

Fruitful 


means the Army of Anthony and Cleopatra, which vm 
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obs VI. 7o he Rowans 
[By another Hand) 45 372 


| O fn Romans | doom'd to hear K 
The load of your F orefathers Gut; 
Till, by your piety and Care, I.! 
Our Shrines and Temples are rebuilt : 
- You reign by bowing to the Gods Commands; 
From this your State e Glory ſtands. 


Your impious Land already wears 

The marks of Vengeance from on high, 
Feels the yet ſmarting Parthian ſcars, 

And bluſhes with ignoble Dye ; x 
When from Moneſes Arms your Squadrons fled, 


And Rome's collected Spoils adorn'd the Victor's Head. - 


The Dacian and the Sunny Moor, 
By Sea and Land, their Forces bent, 
At once to fink the Roman Pow'r, 

When Civil Rage the Empire rent ; 


| | : 
chiefly compoſed of thoſe Nations. Bon p. 
9 c 40 
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202 Q. Hon Ar FrA cer Car, Lib. 3. 
Fercunia culpæ ſæcula nuptias _ 
Primùm inquinavere, & genus, & domos: 

H6c fonte derivata clades 


&7 In patriam, populoſque fluxit. 20 


Mo tus doceri gaudet Tonicos 

Matura virgo, & fingitur artubus 

Jam nunc, & inceſtos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui. 


Mox juniores quærit adulteros 25 
Juter mariti vina; neque eligit 
Cui donet impermiſſa raptim 
Gaudia, luminibus remotis-: 


Sed juſſa coràm non fine conſcio 
Surgit marito ; ſeu vocat inſtitor, 30 
Seu navis Hiſpanæ magiſter, "PE: 

Dedecorum pretioſus emtor. 


20. In patriam populeſque. } The Critics well ived 
that patria and * were * ſame, 
and therefore that the Text was naturally defective; but 
they did not ſo well ſucceed in diſcovering which of theſe 
two Words were altered, or in what Manner they ought 
to be reſtored. Doctor Bentley, ſupported with a numer- 
ous Army of Quotations, denfis phalangibus, aſſures us, that 
we ought to read inque patres, inſtead of patriam. Ano- 
ther 1 eſcorted indeed, but a more dar- 
ing Adv-nturer, hath boldly placed in proceres, in the Text. 
Mr. Cuningham hath 6 more happily ; and to him 
we are indebted for the eat Alteration, which conſiſts 
only of a ſingle Letter. Horace, in the ſecond Ode, ſays, 
terruit Urbem, terruit Gentes, where he means the City, 
and the Provinces of the Empire; Patriam here anſwers to 
Urberm, and Populcs to Gentes. The fame Oppoſition is 
found in a Line of Martial, 
Al popules mitti qui nuper ab Urbe folebas. San, 
21. Morus Jenicos.) The Ionians were the moſt volup- 
tuo s People of the World; their Muſic, their Dances, 
and their Poetry were formed with a peculiar Softneis and 


Non 


Delicacy. Even their Laughter bad ſomething ſo diſiolute, 


that it became a Proverb lounge you. The Poet menti- 
ons the marri;cable Virgin, becauſe it was ſhameful for a 
- Girl of that Age to learn to dance. That Exerciſe was 
permitted only during their Infancy. Torx. 

23. Inc:/ios more.) Crimes beget one another with an 


unhappy Fruitfulneſs, yet this Epithet means no more than 


* 


TAI Ovzs or Hoxacy 


Firſt, Thoſe flagitious Times 
(Pregnant with unknown Crimes) 
Conſpire to violate the Nuptial Bed; 
From which polluted Head 
Infectious Streams of crowding Sins began, 


Behold a ripe and melting Maid, 

Bound Prentice to the wanton Trade; 
Tonian Artiſts, at a mighty Price, 
Inſtruct her in the Myfteries of Vice; 
What Nets to ſpread, where ſubtle Baits to ly; 
And with an early Hand they form the tcmper'd (ly 


Marry'd, their Leſſons ſhe improves, 

By Practice of Adult'rous Loves, 

And ſcorns the common mean Deſign 

To take Advantage of her Huſband's Wing, 
Or ſnatch in ſome dark Place 
An haſty legitimate Embrace: 


No ! the brib'd Huſband knows cf all, 

And bids her riſe when Lovers call: 

Hither a Merchant from the Streig/ts, 

Grown wealthy by forbidden Freig}:ts, 

Or City Canibal, repairs, 

Who feeds upon the Fleſh of Hein: 
Convenient Brutes ! whoſe tributary Flame 
Pays the full Price of Luſt, and gilds the (ig 


Shame. 
'T 


criminal, and unchaſte Deſires. Any other Trterpre® 
is too ſhocking and monſtrous. 1 

29. Coram.) Openly. This Word is oppoſed to 4 
bus remotis, as nin fine conſcio is in CY PH.. n 10 748 
The Poet, not contented with def ribing the Vices @ | 
Women, to give a greater Horrour of tem, „ 
their Huſbands conſen ed to let them ſell themie:ves e“ 
ters of Ships and Factors, who were extravagant * 


pretigſus, to buy the expenſive lafamy. ; 


Boo III. 
ruitful of Crimes, this Age firſt ſtain d 


nich various and unnumber'd roſe 
rom this polluted Fountain Head, 

Yer Rome, and o'er the Nations ſpread, 
Pliant of Limb, the blooming Maid 

ow joys to learn the wanton Trade 
Dance indecent, and to prove 

he Pleaſures of forbidden Love: 

Then ſoon amid the Bridal Feaſt, 

Adly ſhe courts her Huſband's Gueſt ; 
Love no nice Diſtinction knows, 

t round the wand'ring Pleaſure throws, 
eleſs to hide the bold Delight 

Darkneſs, and the Shades of Night : 

r does ſhe need the thin Diſguiſe, 

e conſcious Huſband bids her riſe, 


> calls the Wanton to his Arms, 
| prodigal of Wealth and Fame, — 
Ruſely buys the coſtly Shame. 


Their hapleſs Offspring, and prophan'd - 
nuptial Bed, ſrom whence the Woes, 


hen ſome rich FaQtor courts her Charms, 


_ > Ss 
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When, like a Deluge, "Vice triumphant reign'd, 
And a degen'rate Race the Marriage-Rites prophan'd. 
Hence the Contagion firſt began, | 
And reach'd our Blood, and ftain'd our Race: 
The blooming Virgin, ripe for Man, 
A thouſand Wanton airs diſplays ; 
Train'd to the Dance her well-taught limbs ſhe | 
h | | | f 


The Bride her luſtful Rake invites, 
Before her Huſband's face to toy 3 
She ſtays not for his drunken fits, 
Nor in a corner taſtes the joy; 
But in her Cuckold's preſence ſella her. charms,. 
And graſps the Merchant's Gold, os meets the 
Captain's arms.. 


'T was. 
Ccz | 


= 


| 
| 


* 
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Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit æquor ſanguine Punico, 


Pyrrbumque, & ingentem cecidit * 
Antiochum, Annibalemque dirum 7 * 
Sed Eocene maſcula militum oy 


Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Verſare glebas, & ſeveræ 
Matris ad arbitrium reciſos | 40 


- 


Portare fuſtes, ſul ubi montium | 5 


eee 


33 
Mutaret umbras, & Juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicu 


Tempus agens abeunte curru. 


11 123 — 


Damnoſa quid non imminuit dies? 45 
| GU" $4244 I £ n — 
Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitioſiorem. 


on” 


ODE 


33. Non his juventus, &c.) To this vivid and natural 
Picture, which the Poet hath drawn of the Manners of his 
Age, he nath joined one of a contrary kind, in which he 
repreſents the Manners of the Ancient Romans. The Near- 
neſs of theſe two Paintings makes us ſee their different Beau- 
ties, and gives a greater Strength and Vivacity to the Co- 
lours. SAN. 

- 37. Sed ruſticorum maſcula proles.) There is a beautiful 
Paſlage in Vegetius, which explains this of Horace. Aptior 
armis ruſtica plets, quæ ſub dio & in labore nutritur, ſolis 
pations, umbre negligens, balnearum ngſcia, deliciarum 1gna - 
ra, fumplex animi, parvo contenta, duratis ad omnium 1abo- 
rum toler:ntiam mcmbris ; cui geſtare ferrum, foſſam ducere, 
onus fire, ronſuetudo d. rure eff. The common Ruſtic is 
fitter for Arms, who lives in open Air and in Labour, pa- 
tient of the Sun, careleſs of Shade, ignorant of Baths, un- 
knowing of Delights, ſimple of Underſtanding, contented 
wica hale, having his Limb hardened to the Sutferance of 
Labours : who ach learned from the Cuſtoms of the Coun. 
try to carry a Weigut of Arms, and to work in the T rench- 
Es. 


TuT Op ES or Horacy 
"Twas not the Spawn of ſuch as theſe, 
That dy'd with Punick Blood the conquer'd Sex, 
And quaſh'd the ſtern Æacides; 9 
Made the proud Aſian Monarch feel 


How weak his Geld was againſt Europe's Steel; 
Forc'd e'en Cire Hannibal to yield, 


And won the long-diſputed World at Zame's ful 


Fiele. 


But Soldiers of a Ruſtick Mould, 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, manly, bold; 
Either they dug the ſtubborn Ground, 

Or thro' hewn. Woods their weighty Strokes di, 
| ſound 3 | 
And aſtcr the Declining Sun 

Had chang'd the Shadows, and their Taſk was dane, 

Home with their weary Team they ' took their way, 


"And drown'd in friendly Buwls the Labours of the 


Day. 


| I | / 
Time ſenſibly all things impairs, | 
Our Fathers have been worſe than theirs, 
Ard we than outs; next Age will ſce 
A Race mote profligate than we 
(With all the Pains we take) have Skill enough to be. 
ODE 


41. Core Afar 4 is a beautiful Deſcription i 
Columella, of the laborious Wemen of earlier Times, it 
Oppoſition to che vol: pt.ous, idle Race of his Age. att 
late Commen'/ator ar this Severity of the Sam nite M6 
thers, with an Air of Burleſque and Pleatantry, to the pt 
ſent Age. The Koman Youth, ſays he, were not permiltd 
to carry wrovght Canes, but Sticks of a plain and fiopt 
Form. Juventus. Romana lim non or natos fuji cs, ſed ina 
aitos flipites ad matris arbitr um glatt. | 
42. Mutaret umbras. ] The 8 changes the Shadows 
proportion as he declines to his Setting. In the M omirgt 
directs them to the Weſt, in the Evening to the Fa. 
T 08% 
45. Damneſa. ] Damnoſus properly ſignifies corjunit 
Tempus edax, 


17 Boos, III, enn 8 n & ET © » 
Not ſuch the Youth, of ſuch a Strain, "Twas not from ſuch a motly brood 
0 dyed with Gore the Punic Main, Thoſe better braver Romans came, 
o Pyrchus” flying War purſued ?; Who dy'd che Pinick Seas with blood, 
tiochus the Great ſubdued, And rais'd ſo high their Country's fame; 
1 taught that Terrour of the Field, By whom Antiechus and Pyrrhus dy'd, 
he crucl Hannibal, to yield : And Hannibal was tam'd, and Carthage loſt her pride. 
ut a rough Race inur'd to Toil, 
With beavy- Spade to turn che Soil, | But hardy Youths inur'd to teil, 
ind by a Mother's Will ſevere Or fell the Wood, or till the Land, 
o fell the Wood, and homeward bear Or turn with heavy, Spades the Soil, 
he pond'rous Load, ev'n when the Sun By a dread Mother's juſt command, 
+ downward Courſe of Light had run; Nor ceas'd their work, till down the azure way 
nd from the Weſtern Mountain's Head Sol rowl'd his beamy Car, and ſhut the chearful day, 


js changing Shadows length'ning ſpread, Time alters all things in hin pace, 
d with the friendly Hour of Reſt, Each Century new Vices owns; 
nyok'd the Team with Toil oppreſt. Our Fathers bore an impious Race, 
What feels not Time's conſuming Rage? And we ſhall have moze wicked Sons: 
ore vicious than their Father's Age Impiety ſtill gathers in its N EN 
ur Sires begot the preſent Race, The preſcat Times are bad, the tuture will be worſe. 
Actions impious, bold and baſe, "IR | ODE 
yet, with Crimes to us unknown, 
r Sons ſhall mars the coming Age their own. 
ODE. 


40 W Hon arm Matef Cain. Lib. 3: 
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OD 2 VII. 1 A1 


UID fles, Aſterie, quem tibi candidi 
Primo reſtituent vere Favoni, 
Thyna merce beatum, 

Conſtantis OTE 9 


Gygen? ille Notis actus ad Oricum ; 5 


Poſt inſana Capræ ſidera, frigidas 
Noctes, non ſine multis 
Inſomnis lacrymis, agit. 


Atqui folicite nuntius hoſßitæ, f 
Suſpirare Chloën, & miſeram tuis 10 
Dicens ignibus uri, | | 
Tentat mille vafer miodis: 


Ut Prœtum mulier perfida credulum 
Falfis impulerit criminibus, nimis 
Caſto Bellerophonti 15 
Maturare necem, refert: | 
Narrat 


In this Ode Horace writes to Aſterie, in a to 
comfort her for the Abſence of her . 
whoſe Return was delayed b the Winds; but we find at 
the End of the Poem, "hat was only with Deſign to 
adviſe her, with greater Delicacy, to be faithful to Gyges, 
and to reſiſt the Purſuits of her eighbour Enipeus, as her 
Lover reſted the Paſſion of his Hoſteſs Chloe. There is 
a natural Vivracity in the Sentiments, and a Sweetneſs in 
the Verſiſication. Dec. 

Verſ. 1. QAuid fles. ] Aſterie does not ſeem to have been 
too much afflicted for che Abſence of Gyges, ſince ſhe had 
occaſion for the Advice which Horace gives her at the End 
of 5 Ode. Dac. 

. Fawonii. ] The Poet does not mean that this Wind 
ſhall bring Gyges home, for it was directly contrary to his 
Return to CONES han, fn eneral it 0 the Seas, and 
* es Navigation, by ek fair Weather 

3. Thynd merce.) Toys of eat, — Silver and Gold, 
which the Bithynians made with great Neatneſs. 
4. Conftantis juvenem fide.) Such is the Reading of all 
* Manuſcri * without Exception, ita membrane omnes 


«bicungue. They who changed it did not conſider, that 
8 uſed for fidei, that there are Inſtances of it 
in the beſt Authors. Benr. 


Toa x. 


8 
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OD VII. To Aerzen 
Ii Ahl m an! 


By Mr. FRA eis. 


| An why does Aſterie thus weep for the Youth 


Of Conſtaney faithful, of Honour and Truth, 
Whom the firſt kindly Zephyrs, which breathe e 
the Spring, 
Enrich'd with the Wares of Bithynia ſhall bring; 
Driv'n back from his Courſe by the Tempeſts which 
riſe e 
When Stars of mad Luſtre rule over the Skies, 
At Oricum now poor Gyges muſt ſtay, 


Where ſleepleſs: he weeps the cold Winter zw; 


Where his Landlady Chloe, diftreſsful of Heart, 


" Bids her Envoy of Love exert all his Art; 


Who tells him how Chloe, unhappy the Dame! 
Deep ſighs for your Lover, and burns in your Flame: 
He tells him how Prcetus, deceiv'd by his Wife, 
Attempted, ab dreadful ! Bellerophon's Life, 
And urg'd by falſe Crimes, how he ſought to deſtroy 
The Youth, for refuſing too chaſtely the Joy: 


How 

Multis inſomnis Iacrymis. ] Mr. Sanadon frequently 
* Horace for a jinglin of Words and Rhimes in many 
of his Lines, yet confeſſes they are here well placed v 


ſhew the Melancholy with which Gyges was oppreſſed. 


Mr. Dacier makes the ſame Remark upon, Jam ſatis termi 
nivis atque dire grandinis. 
bus. ] The Ancients called a Lover, thr Fit 


„ le ber Lover's Fire. 
At mihi . ſeſe offert Aline Reus . igni Amyntas. 


13. 2 an de. Homer calls this Wife of Pre- 
tus, Antæa; and by the ragic Poet ſhe is called Sim, 


bæa. Her Sto 18812 length in the fixth Boo 
the Iliad. as 


VIIe. 


Cxvg 
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Op VII. 


Imitated by Mr. STEPNEY:. 
TS 1h 


Ear Molly, why fo oft in Tears? 
Why all theſe Jealouſies and Fears, 
For thy bold Son of Thunder? 
Have Patience till we've conquer d France, 
Thy Cloſct ſhall be ſtor'd with Nants; 
Ye Ladies like ſuch Plunder. 


Before Toulon thy Yoke - mate lies, 

Where all the live-long Night he ſighs 
For thee in lowſy Cabbin: 

And tho' the Captain's Chloe cries, 

Tis 1, dear Bully, prythee riſe ----—- 
He will not let the Drab in. 


4 


But ſhe, the cunning'ſt Jade alive, 

buys, 'Tis the ready way to thrive, 
By ſharing Female Bounties ; 

nd, if he'll be but kind one Night, 

dhe vows, He ſhall be dubb'd a Knight, 
When ſhe = Ne a Countcſs: 


Then 


CRT TTY 


Ove VII. To A112. 


rt 


AWS 
And why deſpair of his Return? 
The firſt Spring Winds ſhall thy dear Love reſtore, 
Soft Gales ſhall waft the charming Youth, 
Of conſtant and unſhaken Truth, 
With wealthy Lading to the Reman Shore? 


He's driven to 4 diſtant Coaſt, 
Whilſt Winter binds the Floods with Froſt ; 
Sleep grows a Stranger to his Eyes: 
He mourns in mclancholy Creeks, 
Whilſt falling Tears freez on his Checks, 


And lengrhens out the lingring Night with Sight: 


While ſome from Chloe ſtrive to move 
And draw him to another Love; 
They tell the Fury of her Flame; 
They t ll how melced in thy Fires 
The miſerable Maid expires, . 
And uſe all acts that treacherous Wit can frame 


They tell how. Phedra's treach'rous tears 
Did urge believing Pretus” fears, 
And with what luſtful heat ſhe ftrove ;- 
What Crimes ſhe feign'd to haſten on 
The Death of chaſt Pellerophon, 

And take ſharp Vengeance for her ſlighted Love: 
| How 


| £68 Q. Hon ATT FAI Cann Lib. 3. 
Narrat penè datum Pelea Tartars, - 
Magneſſam Hippolyten dum fugit abſtinens : 

Et peccare docentes 


Fine Hiſtorias ment: 20 


Fruſtra: nam ſcopulis ſurdior Icari 
Vaces audit; adhuc integer. At, tibi 
Ne vicinus Enipeus 


Plus: juſto placeat, cave. 


Quamvis non alius flectere equum ſciens 25 
F#que conſpicitur gramine Martio; 
Nec quiſquam citus æquꝭ 
Tuſco denatat alveo ; 


Primi nocte domum claude: neque in vias 
Sub cantu querulæ deſpice tibiz : 30 
Et te ſæpe vocanti | | 


Duram, difficilis mane. 
ODE 


19. Peccare focentes 4 Confident, not 
; being able to terrify Gyges into pliance, by the Dan- 
to which theſe two ; oo were ex poſed for their Cha- 
| Rey, ſtrives to ſeduce him by Examples of thoſe who had 
£1 yielded upon eaſier Terms. Tor. 
22. At tibi. ] This Return to Aſterie is natural and juſt; 
and perhaps Aſterie had but too much occaſion for this deli- 
| cate Advice. a - RENE: San. 
32 Duram, difficilis mane.) Mr. Le Fevre and Mr. 
Dacier are perſuaded that Horace ought to have written, 4«- 
ram, dura mane, and that he has oftended againſt the 
Rule, which ought to regulate our Expreffions in all Lan- 
guages, by not preſerving this ExaQneſs in the Words. 


| r 


" 
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How Peleus was alnioſt diſpatch'd to the Deal, 
While the lovely Magneſſian abſtemious he fed; 
Then he turns every Tale, and applies it with m 
Which can melt down his Virtue, and ſoften ky 
Heart: 
But conſtant and Heart - whole young Gyges app 
And deafer than Rocks the Tale - teller hear, 
Then, Fair one, take heed leſt Enipeus ſhould g 
A little too pleaſing, and tempt thee to Love ; 
And though without Rival he ſhine in the Cos 
To rein the fierce Steed though unequal his Fax 
Though matchleſs the Swiftneſs, with which k 
divides, 

In croſſing the Tiber the rough-ſwelling Tag 
Yet ſhut the fond Door at Evening's firſt d 
Nor look down to the Street at the ſoft Sera 
Or if cruel he call thee, in Love-fighing Str 
Yet more and more cruel be ſure to remain, 

| 00 


But however juſt this Rule may be in general, yet t 
very unluckily applied; mend and difficilis are noth 
mous Terms. The firſt ſignifies an Inſenſibility; thek 
a Severity of Manners. Dura «ft que ſenſu amorit cart, 
ficilis autem amantibus aſpera. This Explanation vi 
Mr. Baxter, with this gentle and judicious Remark f 
Honour of Horace, Und: novit Faber quid dcurit | 
tius* Whence came Le Fevre to know what Hor! 
ta have written? 


Book III. 
tells of ſmooth young Pages whipp'd, 
hier'd, and of their Liv'ries ſtripp'd, 
Who late to Peers belonging, 
re nightly now compell'd to trudge 
ich Links, becauſe they would not drudge 
To fave their Ladies Longing. 
ut Vi the Eunuch cannot be 
colder Cavalier than he, 
In all ſuch Love- Adventures : 
hen pray do you, dear . Molly, take 
nie Chriſtian Care, and do not break, 
Your Conjugal Indentures. 


lair! Who does not Bellair know? 

te Wit, the Beauty, and the Beau, 
ives out, He loves you dearly : 

d many a Nymph attack'd with Sighs, 
d ſoft Impertinence and Noiſe, | 
all oft has beat a Parley. 


, pretty Turtle, when the Blade 
| come with am'rous Serenade, 
don from the Window rate him: 
if Reproof will not prevail, 

he perchance attempt to ſcale, 
charge the Jordan at him. 


ODE 


Op VII. 209 
How near chaſt Peleus reacht his Fate, 
And felt the force of Woman's hate, 
Whilſt from Hippolyte he fled ; 
A thouſand Tal-s, thoſe Bawds to Vice, 
They ſtill force on him, to entice 
Or fright him to deſpairing Chloe's Bed. 


#9 


In vain, in vain, he hears no more 
Than Rocks, when Winds and Waters roar ; 
Nor owns the conqueſt of her Eyes: 
But, Fair, take heed, and guard your Heart, 
And let not fond Enipeus' Art 

Steal in, and your unguarded Soul ſurprize. 


Tho' none, with equal manly Force, 

In Mars his Field cin guide his Horſe; 

Tho” none appears ſo brave in Arms; 

Tho” none with equal Art divides 

The headlong force of Tiber's Tides, 
Yet ſcorn the winning Beauty of his Charms : 


Shut all your Docrs at Evening's Shade, 
Nor, when you hear a Serenade, 
Look down with a regarding Eye, 
Although he vcws, and mourns his Pains, . 
And calls thee cruel, and complains ; 

Be cruel till, and more and more deny. 


D d ODE: 


=> 
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Oo VII. 4. MaernaA rl. 


M Artiis ccelebs quid agam Calendis, 
Quid velint flores, & acerra thuris 
Plena, miraris, poſituſque carbo in 
: Ceſpite vivo, 


Docte ſcrmones utriuſque linguz. 8 
Voveram dulccs epulas, & album 
Libero caprum, prope funeratus 


Arboris ictu. 
Hic dies, anno redeunte, feſtus 
Corticem aſtrictum pice dimovebit to 
Amphoræ, fumum bibere inſtitutæ 
Conſule Tullo. 
Sume 


Mzcenas had been ſurprized, perhaps in a Viſit to the 
Poet, to find him employed in ere Preparations for a 
domeſtic Feaſt. Horace tells him the Reaſon of uv, and in- 
vites him to be a Party at the Entertainment. This Ode is 
proportioned to the Subject; there is nothing raiicd or ele- 
vated, but all is natural and elegant. SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Martits calils quid agam calendis.] A Feſtival 
was obſerved, with much religious Pomp, upon the firft of 
March, by the Koman Ladies, in Memory of the Lay, 
when the Sabine Women, having reconciled their Huſt anus 
with their Fathers, dedicated a 1emple to Juno. They 
offered Sacrifices and Flowers to the Goddeſs in that very 
Temple, and waited at home the reſt of the Day to receive 
the Preſents, which their Friends and Huftands made tim, 
as if to thank them for thai ha; py Mediation. From hence 
the Calends of March were called Matronali.:, or M::1rc- 
males ferie; and while the Wives performed their Offer- 
ings to Juno, their Huſbards ſacrificed to Janus. B ac. 

= 5. Docte ſir mon's utriuſque lingue.) S. mon in the Lan- 
e of Horace ſignißes Books, and litterary Compoſitjons. 

t is here uſed in the ame Senſe; for che Surpriie of Mz- 
cenas, at ſeeing a Fatchelor preparing a Sacriſ ce on the firſt 
of March, wr 4 from his Knowledge of the rl gious Kites 
and Cuſtoms of Greece, by his being Maſter of the Books 
and Learning of both Lang ages. SAN, 

6. Yoweram. ] It is probable, that this was the firſt Sa- 
-crifice which Horace had offered upon this occaſion; for 
 Mazcenas muſt have known hi: Vow, if chere had been 
many Years ſince his Preſervation. The Reader may find, 
in the Notes upon the ſeventeenth Ode of the ſecond Book, 
2 the Poet attributes his Safety both to Faunus and Bac - 
chus. 


And now, by the revolving Months reſtor'd, 


. Firſt taught, when Tullus th* awful Faſces hell, 


Tux Ovxs or Hoe 
Op VIII. To MINA. 


1 HY . March's eldeſt Morn thus buſi te, 
| Not free of Hymen's Train; what mean they 
| Flowers, | 
This Cenſer's Fragrance, and this hallow'd Fir 
| Rais'd o'er the living Turf; 


Skill'd in the Rites by either Language taught, 
You then admire! To Bacchus a white Goat 


I grateful vow'd, when from my trembling Hal 
He turn'd the falling Tree. 


This happy Feſtal ſhall unſeal a Caſk, 


To drink digeſting Smoke. 
| lu 


7. ) The Ancients uſually facrificed to the G 
the Beats which they hated. Thus a Goa: is facrilcedl 
Bacchus, becauſe it deſtroyed the Vine. Ihe Vicinsd 
the cceleſtial Gods were white ; thoſe of the inferral Uri 
were black. Ca 

12. Conſul Tulle.) If the Poet means the Confullhy 
Tullus in the Year 688, as ſome Commenta'ors ing 
this Wine muſt have been at leaſt forty - two Year « 
and conſequently Horace invices N. æcenas to drink very 
Wine with him. Nothing is more dizagreeable, iy: Ih 
ny, han Wine, which hath paſicd its twentieth Ye; 
alia res mr jus inc matum {ciitit ad igen (114m, 

juſve ab co diſt num. But ſince this Wine was eln 
with a kind of forced Maturity, by being placed »* 
Smoke, it muſt have been more dia le. Ved 
therefore believe, hat Horace einen, | the ſecord Cu- 


ſhip of Tullus in 721. His Wine was then thirteen J 6 
old, which were eno gh to give it all its proper F xcell 
eſpec ally as it had paſſed the Smoke, by which it N 
according to Columella, an earlier Ripeneſs, prece*® 
turitatum. ou 

p 


Book III. 


Ons VIII. To Mzcrnas. 
N either Language kil'd, my Lord, tis thine 


And well may you theſe flowery Wreaths admire ; 
The fragrant -Incenſe and the ſacred Fire, 

Rais'd o'er the living Turf on this glad Day 

o which the married World their Homage pay. 


When on my Head a Tree devoted fell, 
d almoſt cruſh'd me to the Shades of Hell, 
rat-ful I vow'd to him who rules the Vine, 
joyous Banquet, while beneath his Shrine 


Revolving bids this feſtal Morn appear, 
Caſk ſhall move, with mellow Juice replete, 


lellow'd with Smoke, fince Tullus rul'd the State. 
Come 


13. Cyathos amici Saſpitis.] The Cyathus is here uſed for 
(w/w, but it properly ſignifies a Goblet, with which the 
Wine and Water were meaſured into the Cups, pocula, out 

which they drank. Cyathi amici /oſpitis, ſunt cyathi qui 
opter amicum ſaſpitem biberentur ; as Theocritus calls the 
Wine in which they drank the Health of their Miſtreſſes, 
be Wine of Love. D ac. 
15. Perfer in Jucem.) Drinking all Night was by the 


omans called a Græciſm, græcari, or pergræcari; becauſe . 


received the Cuſtom the Greeks. 


die noem paterd, fic ducam carmine, donec 


brjiciat radios in mea vina dies, PROPER, 


With Wine and Songs the jovial Night I'll paſs 
Till Morning dart its Rays into my Glaſs. 


Procul omnis ee clamor & ira.) Mæcenas was naturally 
s caſy Temper, and delicate in his Pleaſures; conſe- 
ich muſt have hated the Noiſe and uarrels, which 

do frequently attend our Exceſſes in Wine. Home there- 

re promiſes, that all the Decencies of Good - humour ſhall 
obſerved, and that their Mirth ſhall not be tumultuous 

T quarrelſome. E. is here uſed for crit; an Imperative 

as Horace in another place ſays, 6 - 


SAN, 


dr a Future Tenſe, 
eto for abſtinebis, 


To know, in Greece and Rome, the Rites divine; 


Milk - white Goat ſhould bleed; and when the Lear 
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Op vm. 


Op E VIII. To Mes. 


2 AT I, a Batchelor, intend, 
My learned Lord, and noble Friend, 
On Mars his Calends you admire ; 
What mean thoſe Flowers that crown my Head, 
The Coals on green - turf Altars laid, 
Where in ſmall Cenſers thankful Sweets expire: 


To Bacchus pleaſing Feaſts-I vow'd, . 
And a white Goat's attoning Blood, 
When I had ſcap'd the falling Oak: 
This day, as Years run round, a Feaſt” 
Shall pierce my Caſks, and claim the beſt, . 
That long ſtor d up hath drank digeſting Smoak : 
Drink, 


17. Mitte civiles.) Auguſtus was not yet returned from 
his Eaſtern Expedition; and when Agrippa went to Spain, 
Pannonia, and- Syria, Mzcenas rode alone the Govern- 
ment of Rome and Italy, until September 738, when he re- 
ſigned it to Statilius Taurus, that he might follow Auguſ- 
tus into Gaul. Torr. San. 

18. Daci Ceotiſenis agmen.) Dicoma King of the Daci 
had aſſiſted Anthony with a large Number of Troops; after 
that Time Cotiſon, another of their Kings, made frequent 
Irruptions into the Roman Empire, whenever the Danube 
was frozen. Auguſtus ſent an Army agaiaſt him, under 
the Command of Lentulus, who obhged him to repaſs the 
River, and built Forts to prevent his Incurfions. San. 

19. Medus infeftus, &c.] The Submiſſion which | 

to Auguſtus, was as much an Effect of his Politics, 
as of his Fears. Deteſted for his Cruelties, he endeavoured 
to ſupport himſelf againſt his own Subjects by his Alliance 
with 2 Romans; and when he rendered to Auguſtus the 
Roman Standards and Priſoners, he delivered four Sons, 
and four Grandſons to him, to preſerve them from the 
Inſurrections of his own People. SAN... 


Ddz 21. 
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Sume, Mæcenas, cyathos amici 

Soſpitis centum; & vigiles lucernas 

Perfer in lucem: procul omnis eſto 15 
Clamor & ira. 


Mitte civiles ſuper Urbe curas: 
Occidit Daci Cotiſonis agmen: 
Medus infeſtus ſibi luctuoſis 

Diſndet armis: 20 
Servit Hiſpanæ vetus hoſtis oræ 
Cantaber, ſera domitus catena: 
Jam Scythe laxo meditantur arcu 

Cedere campis. 


Negligens ne qui. populus laboret, 

Parce privatis nimium cavere; 

Dona præſentis rape latus horæ, ac 
| Linque ſevera. | 


25 


ODE 


21. Vetus hoftis.) The War in Spain continued more 
than two hundred Years before the Cantabrians were per- 
fecily ſubdued, and Strabo judiciouſly remarks, that it pro- 
ceeded from their not oppoſing their whole Force at once 
to the Romans. On the contrary, the Gauls, being na- 
turally more impetuous, were ſoon conquered, and often 
loſt the greateſt Part of their Troops in a ſingle Batile. 
D a c. 
23. Laxo arcu.) It was the Cuſtom of all the Northern 
Nations to hold their Bows unſtrung, when they offered 
Propoſals of Peace or 'Truce, and when they retired off 
the Field of Baule. 
25. Privatis.) Mr. Cuningham, upon the Authority of 
a Manuſcript, hath given us this Reading, inſtead of pri- 
watus, Which ſo much perplexed and exerciſed our Com- 
1 One of chem hath boldly cut out the whole 
phe. 
The Poet here oppoſes the People to private Perſons, 
2 to privatus, and Cicero es the ſame Oppoſition 
een them ; quod privatus a populo petit, aut populus a 
privato, Mæcenas by the Duty of his Office was obliged 
to watch over the Safety of the Public, and the Repoſe of 
Particulars, Horace hath already ailured him, that he noed 


TAI OD II or Honacy 
Let Joy, Meacenas, for a Friend preſerw d, 
Then drain the hundreth Glaſs; till Phœbus fn 


The Rival Luſtre of our Lamps awake: 
No impious Brawls ſhall dare 


Prophane our Mirth. Bid all thy Cares for Nm 

At diſtance wait: The Dacian is o'erthrown ; 

And haughty Medes, the Sport of Civil Strife, 
In their own Bowels rage: 


The fierce Cantabrian, our ancient Foe, 

At length indignant yields to wear our Chain; 

And hardy Scythians, with their Bows unbent, 
Now meditate Retreat. 


No more the Public aſks for her Repoſe ; 

To leſs Anxieties be not a Slave! 

But ſeize the Bliſs the preſent Hour affords, 
And leave to Heav'n the reft. 


ODI 


not be uneaſy upon the firſt Point, and now deſires him 
to be diſtur for the ſecord. 9 

27. Dona preſentis rap, &c.) Every Moment of cle 
ſare is a Preſent from the Gods; but it is a fleeting Pla 
ſure, and if we do not ſeize it in the Inſtant in which 1 d. 
fers itielf, it is loſt for ever. Such is the Thought and 
Horace hath happily expreſſed in theſe two Words, 
rape. 


a 
SAL 


Boox III. 


Come then, Mzcenas, and for Friendſhip's ſake, 
A Friend preſerv'd, an hundred Bumpers take; 
Come drink the watchiul Tapers up to Day, 
While Noiſe and Quarrels ſhall be far away. 


No more let Rome your anxious Thoughts engage, 
The Dacian falls beneath the Victor's Rage; 

The Meecs in civil Wars their Arms employ, 
Inglorious Wars | each other to deſtroy ; 


Dur ancient Foes, the haughty Sons of Spain, 
lt length indignant feel the Roman Chain; 
Vith Bows unbent the hardy Scythians yield, 
efolv'd to quit the long-Ciſputed Field. 


ſo more the Public claims thy pious Fears, 

de not too anxious then with private Cares; 

But (ſeize the Gifts the preſent Moment brings, 
hoſe flecting Gifts, and leave ſeverer Things. 
ODE 


Op VIII. 


Drink, drink, let num' rous Cups extend 
The Life of thy deliver'd Friend, 
Cups large as thy extenſive Joys; 
Let watching Tapers chaſe the Night, 
Till riſing Morn reſtore the Light; 

Let Mirth attend, and baniſh Strife and Noiſe. 
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Forget, forget thy publick Cares, 

And take no thought for State - Affaire, 

We hear the German Troops o'erthrown ; 
- The Medes now hate their former Lords, 

They fight, nor yet expect our Swords, 
But ſadly Conquer for us with their own: 


Our ancient Foe, the Pride of Spain, 

The tierce Cantabrain takes the Chain, 

Tho' late, at laſt he's forc'd to yield: 

The Parthians fly, the Scythians now 

Their Arrows break, unſtring their Bow, 
And are reſolv'd to quit the fatal Field. 


Neglect the various turns of State, 
The ſports of Chance, or nods: of Fate, 
Grown private watch not o'er Affairs; 
But ſmile, and eagerly receive 
The Goods the preſent Time can give; 
And leave behind the grave Fatigue of Cares. 
ODE 


ES 
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Ops IX, Ad LYDIAM. 
Hon AT. 
22 gratus eram tibi, 
Nec quiſquam potior brachia candidæ 
Perſarum vigui rege beatior. 
LVYDIA. | 
Donec non alia magis 5 
Arſiſti, neque erat Lydia poſt: Chloen ; 
Multi Lydia nominia . 
Romani vigui clarior Ilia. 
Hon Ar. 
Me nunc Threſſa Chloe regit, 
Dulces docta modos, & citharæ ſciens; 10 
Pro qui non metuam mori, 2 
Si parcent animæ fata ſuperſtiti. 
Ly DIA. 
Me torret face mutud- | 
Thurini Calais filius Ornithi 3 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, 15 
Si parcent puero fata ſuperſtiti. 257 
Ho RAT. 
Quid ſi priſca redit Venus, 
Diductoſque jugo cogit atneo ? 
Si flava excutitur Chloe, B, 


Ejectæque patet janua Lydiz ? ------ 20 


* Lupin. 


Quanquam ſidere pulchrior 


Ille eſt, tu levior cortice, & improbo 
Iracundior Adria, - 

Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 

ODE 


Horace in this Ode hath found an Art of joining the Po- 


liteneſs of Courts to the Simplicity of the Country. We 


may remark, that in theſe Kinds of Dialogues, there were 
two Laws inviolably obſerved. The Perſon who ſpoke laſt, 
ought to anſwer in the ſame Number, and fame fort of 
Verſes, and either to contradi& or improve upon what was 
faid before. We ſhall find that Horace hath obſerved both 
theſe Laws with great Exactneſs. Torn. 
Verſ. 2. Nec guiſquam potior. ] Potior ſignifies more hap- 
Py or better received, Thus in the fifteenth Epode, 


Tux Oprs or Hoxacy 


Oopz IX. 


Dialogue of Hoxacz and Lydia 


By Biſhop ATTzRxBURY, 


Horace. 


Nor any dearer Youth, reclin'd 
On your ſoft Boſom, ſought to reſt, 
Phraates was not half ſo bleſt. 
| LVYDIA. 
Whilſt you ador'd no other Face, 
Nor Lov'd me in the ſccond place, 
My happy celebrated Name 
Out- ſhone ev'n Ilias envy'd Fame. 
ES HoRxA cx. 
Me Cblae now poſſeſſes whole, 
Her Voice and Lyre command my Soul; 
Nor would I Death itſelf decline, 
Could her Life ranſom'd be with mine. 
LyDp1a. 
For me young Lovely Calais burns, 
And Warmth for Warmth my Heart returns; 
Twice would I Life with eaſe reſign, 


Could his be ranſom'd once with mine. 


Horacs. 


What if ſweet Love, whoſe Bands we broke, 


Again ſhould tame us to the Yoke ? 
Should baniſh'd Chlas ceaſe to reign, 

And Lydia her loſt Pow'r regain ? 

Lydia. 

Tho* Heſp'rus be leſs fair than he, 

Thou wilder than the raging Sea, 

Lighter than Down, yet gladly I 

With thee would live, with thee would die. 


OD} 


Non feret aſſiduas potiori te dare nodes. 
Nor ſhall he tamely bear the bold Delight, 
With which his Rival riots out the Night. 


4+ Perſarum vigui rege beatior.] The Kings of be 


7 Hilft I was fond, and you were kind, © 


Boo III. 


OD IX. 
Dialogue of Hor acs end LY DIA. 


Hon aczs 
HILE I was pleaſing to your Arms, 
Nor any Youth, of happier Charms, 
Thy ſnowy Boſom bliſsful preſt, 
Not Pcrfia's King like me ſo bleſt. 
Lyv1a. 
While you ador'd no other Face, 
Nor lov'd me in the ſecond Place, 
What Maid was then ſo bleſt as thine ? 
Not Ilia's Fame could equal mine. 
Hox Ac. 
Me Chloe now poſſeſſes whole, 
Her Voice and Lyre command my Soul; 
For whom DÞ'll gladly dic, to fave 
Her dearer Beauties from the Grave. 
LVYDOIA. 
y Heart young Call is inſpires, 
Vhoſe B ſom glows with mutual Fires, 
er whom I twice will die with Joy, 
Death would ſpare the charming Boy. 
Horace. 
Let what if Love, whoſe Bands we broke, 
gain ſhould tame us to the Yoke ; 
Would T ſhake off bright Chloe's Chain, 
| take my Lydia home again? 
4 LVDIA. 
Though he exceed in Beauty far 
The riſing Luſtre of a Star; | 
Though light as Cork thy Fancy ftrays, 
Ly Paſſons wild as angry Seas, | 
hen vex'd with Storms ; yet gladly I 
With thee would live, with thee would die. 
ODE 


e Time of Horace, might more properly be called Go- 
Tors, a5 they were in Su bjection to the Parthians: The 
det therefore means the ancient Kings of Per“ a, ſuch as 


Jrus or Darius, who were called Kings of Kings; and 


Ova IX 


OD IX. 
Dialogue of Hon aces and LY DIA. 


By Mr. Dux I. 5 


Hon Aen. 

Hilſt I was welcome to your Heart, 

In which no happier Youth had part, 
And full of more prevailing Charms i 
Threw round your Neck his dearer Arms ; 
I flouriſh'd richer, and more bleſt 
Than the great Monarch of the Eaſt. 

; LyDia, | 

Whilſt all thy Soul with me was fill'd, 
Nor Lydia did to Chloe yield, 
Lydia the celebrated Name, | 
The only Theme of Verſe and Fame, 
I fiuuriſh'd more than ſhe renown' d, 


| Whoſe Godlike Son our Rom] did found. 


Hor Ae. 
Me Chloe now, whom ev'ry Muſe 
And ev'ry Grace adorn, ſubdues : 
For whom I'd gladly die, to ſave 
Her dearer Beautics from the Grave. 
LyDla. 
Me lovely Calais doth fire 


Wich mutual Flames of fierce Defire, 


For whom I twice would die, to fave 
His Youth more precious from the Grave. 
Horace. 
What, if our former Loves return, 
And our firſt Fires again ſhould burn? 
If Chlee's baniſh'd, to make way 
For the forſaken Lydia ? 
LVYVDIA. 
Tho' he is ſhining as a Star, 
Conſtant and kind as he is fair; 
Thou light as Cork, rough as the Sea, 
Yet I would live, would dic with thee. 


” 
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Opz X. Ad Lexx. 
XTREMUM Tanaim ſi biberes, Lyce, 
Szvo nupta viro, me tamen aſperas 
Porrectum ante fores, objicere incolis 
Plorares Aquilonibus. | 
Audis quo ſtrepitu janua, quo nemus 5 
Inter pulchra ſitum tecta remugiat 
Ventis; & poſitas ut glaciet nives 
Puro numine Jupiter? 
Ingratam Veneri pone ſuperbiam: . 
Ne currente retro funis eat rota. to 
Non te Penelopen difficilem procis 
Thyrrhenus genuit parens. 
O, quamvis neque te munera, nec preces, 
Nec tinctus viola pallor amantium, 
Nec vir Piefia pellice ſaucius 15 
Curvat, ſupplicibus tuis 
Parcas, nec rigida mollior eſculo, 
Nec Mauris animo mitior anguibus. 
Non hoc ſemper erit liminis aut aquæ 


Cœleſtis patiens latus. 20 

ODE 

whoſe Riches and Power gave Birth to the Proverb, Hap- 
Pier than the King of Per ſia. 


Caxavug. 
5. Donec non alia magis arfifti. ] Horace had only fad 
ratus trim, and Lydia with greater Strength of Expre ſſion 
. arfifti. Thus in the next Verſe ſhe riſes upon the Po- 
et's nec guiſuam potior, when ſhe ſays, negue erat J dia 
o/1 Chloen, His was only a general Sufpicion of a Rival's 
appineſs, while ſhe had a Certain ty that Chloe was pre- 
ferred to her. | | N 1 
11. Pro gud non m:tuam mori. ] According to the Super- 
ſtition of * Ancients, who believed, that the Death of one 
Perſon might be prevented by that of another. From hence 
came the Cuſtom of thoſe Devotements, made for the Lives 
of Princes. 

14. Thurini Calais filius Ornithi.] It is e, that 
the Sybaris, in the eighth Ode of che firſt Book, is the ſame 
who is here called Calais; that the laſt is a proper Name, 
and the other the Name of his Country; for Sy baris and 
Thurinus are Names ariſing from a City of Greece, which 
was firſt called Sybaris, and afterwards Thurium. Tox x. 

18. Diduttoſque jugo rogit arc] Horace was willing to 
try whether Lydia would conſent to a Reconciliation ; be 


to avoid a Refuſal, he Icaves the Senſe unfiniſhed, and ra- 


The Crime o'ertake! when from a Tuſcan din 


remaining to us in the Latin Torgue. But by au Af 


Tnx Op EZ or Hor Ac. 


Op X. To Lycs. 


YCE, waſt thou ſome rude Barbarian Bri 
And thy child Bev'rage drawn from Tay 
Source, 

Yet ſure thou might relent, to ſee me hid 
Before thy cruel ate, the Sport | 
Of Northern Blaſts. Hark, with what delloviy 
Rage, 
They thro? each Portal roar, and the vex'd Gr 
Whoſe Verdures this fair Manſion ſhade; whillt Jay 

Severely - pure, to Cryſtal turns 

The fallen Snow ! Provoke not Venus Wrath, 
By this ungrateful Pride ; left Vengeance ſoon 


E'er ſprung a coy Penelope ? 

But tho' nor Gifts, nor Prayers, nur Violet Chat 

Love's unfcign'd Huc, nor yet th' ingt-rious Wal 

Thy Huſband for a Songſtreſs owns, can teach 

Thy ſtubborn Heart to bend, more har 

Than knotted Oaks, and as the Serpent mild; 

Yet ſpare the Suppliants that thy Triumph gre 

Th' obdurate Threſhold and Sky - falling Show 
What Mortal can fer ever bear ? 

A ODE 


ther infinuates than expreſſes his own Incliration; or jt 
haps the Breach is owing to the Warm'h of Lydia, i 
interrupts him, and prevents what he was going {0 

20. Ejcctæguc.] I his. Correction is tal en from Mr. U 
ningham. It is not only a ſtronger Expreſſion than 
common Reading rect uc, but better agrees wit 
Terms patet and janus. 


ODE X. 


Mr. Dacier thinks, that this Ode was really ſung be 
Lyce's Door, and he values it as the only ſerenading 148 


Humour in it, we may rather believe, that t was wil 

in Ridicule of ſuch Songs, 

Which the ftarv'd I over finp 
To the proud Fair, beſt quitted with Liſcain. 

The Conjecture will appear more juſt, if this [jel 


"ye 


a aa xr 
aw . * p R 1 «4 . - 
Book II. 


Oo Di X. To Lern. 


By Mr. Dux K IX. 


Hough you drank the deep Stream of Tanais icy, 

The Wife of ſome barbarous Blockhead, O 

Lyce, 
et your Heart might relent to expoſe me reclin'd 
t your cruel-ſhut Door to the Rage of the Wind: 
Lark your Gate! how it crcaks! how the Grove, 
planted round | 
our beautiſul Villa, rebellows the Sound ! 
Wow Jupiter numbs all the Regions below, 

Ind glazes with Cryſtal the Flueces of Snow! 
way with theſe Humovrs of Pride and Diſdain, 
o Venus ungrateful, to Cupid a Pain, 
ſt while by the Pulley you raiſe to the top, 

Four Rope ſhould run back, and your Bucket ſhould 


drop : | 
o ſprightly Tyrrhenian begot thee a Prude, 
nother Penelope harſn to be woo'd. ö 
O, though neither Preſents nor vow-ſighing Strain, 
or Violet painting the Cheek of thy Swain, 
thy Huſband, who gives up his Heart for a Ditty 
9 a Song - ſinging Wench, can provoke thee to Pity, 
) Thou who like Serpents art gentle and kind, 
nd like an old Oak art to Softneſs inclin'd ; 
ct think not this Side can for ever ſuſtain 
hy Threſhold hard- hearted, and Sky- falling Rain. 


ODE 


fame 

fourth Book. Her Beauty was not extraordinary in her 
duch, and if Horace were ever in Love with her, he could 
t have been ſo cruel as to inſult her in her Age. 
Verſ. 4. Incelis Aquilextbus.) The Poet pleaſautly calls 


le Winds, Inhabitants of the North, where the I anais. 
"is cat rota.) Almoſt all the 


th its Source, | 
10. N. currente retro 
mmen'a'ors have a different manner of explaining this 
preſſion. Some underſtand it, of Fortune's Wheel in ge- 
dal, or perhaps the Poet alludes to ſome particular Statue 
| he Goddeis, in which ſhe was repreſented guiding her 
keel with a Kope. Mr. Dacier, who hopes. to give a 
der account of it than others, fancies that the Ancients 


ew tncir Veſſels againſt the Current of Kivers by a Rope- 


Gered to a Wheel upon their Bridges. 
11. Nen te Penclopen dijj.cilem procis.] Horace does not 


inſt whom Horace wrote the thirteenth Ode of - 


= G 
- 
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Ovn X. To Lyer. 
D*? Lyce drink cold Tanais Flood, 
A Scythian's Bride that fed on blood, 
Yet would you grieve to ſee the kind, 
The conſtant Horace graſp the Floor, 


Extended by thy cruel Door, | 
Expos'd to th' fury of the native Wind. 


Doſt hear what Tempeſts beat thy Gate? 
How all ruſh on as arm'd with Fate? 
And how thy pleaſing Groves are tuft Þ 
With what fevere and piercing Light 
The Moon and Stars now glid the Night, 
And glaze the ſcatter'd Snow with hoary Froſt F* © 
P : 


Thy haughty P ide and Scorn remove, 

Ingrate, and Enemy to Love; 

My Paſſion's Tide may ebb again: 

No Scythian Mother brought thee forth, 

And harden'd by the freczing North, 
That ardent Lovers thus ſhould court in vain.. 


If all my Prayers and Gifts are weak, 
Nor violet Paleneſs of my Cheek, 
The Lover's Livery, can move; 
If that thy Huſband ſcorns thy Charms, 
And takes a Songſtreſs to his Arms, 
Can. ne'er provoke thee to my firmer, Love 2 


O ſtiff as Oaks to warm Deſire, 
Too hard to burn in my ſoft Fire, 
As fierce as Snakes on Lyhian Shore 3 
Tho' now my patient Side can bear | 
Thy Door, the Rain, and piercing Air, 
Yet time may come when twill endure no more. 


tell Lyce that ſhe was not a Penelope: This had not been 


very gallant, and would have cowradifted what follows. 
But he tells her, that fince ſhe was born of a Tuſcan 
Father, ſhe was not intended to be a Penelope. The Tuſ-- 
cans were, even to a Proverb, — 

| , AC.” 


Be 13a 8 N 3 14. 


As. 
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578 


. 
Ops XI. Ad Mzncvarvn. 


ERCURI, (nam te docilis magiſtro 
= "> Movit Amphion lapides canendo) 
Tuque teſtudo, reſonare ſeptem | 
5 Cuallida nervis, | 
Nec loquax olim neque grata, nunc & 5 
Divitum menſis & amica templis, | 
Dic modos, Lyde quibus obſtinatas 
_ - Applicet aures: 
Quæ, velut latis equa trima campis, 
Ludit exultim, metuitque tangi, 
Nuptiarum expers, & adhuc protervo 
| Cruda marito, 
u potes tigres comiteſque ſilvas 
ucere, & rivos ccl:res morari; 
Ceſſit immanis tibi blandienti 
Janitor aulæ 
Cerberus; quamvis furiale centum 
Muniant angues caput, æſtuatque 
Spiritus teter, ſanieſque manet 
Ore trilingui. 
Quin & Ixion, Tityoſque vultu 
Riſit inv ito: ſtetit urna paulum. 
Sicca, dum grato Danai. puellas 
Carmine mulces, 


& > 


10 


15 


20 


* 


i Audiat 
f Paller amantiam. ) Paleneſs, according to Ovid, is 
the Lover's Colour; Palleat omnis amans, coler «ft hic op- 
amanti: And Servius explains pallintes viclas in Virgil, 
dyed wi z. the Colour of Lovers, am ntium. tinftas cilore. 
16. Supphcibus tuis parcas.] Horace tells Lyce, that al- 
though neither Preſents, nor Prayers, have power to move 
her; although the Reſentment of her Huſhand's-ill -T reat- 
ment cannot provoke her.to be more good -natured to her 
Lovers, yet even for the Sake of Love itſelf ſhe ought to 
treat them leis rigorouſly, and not urge them to Extremities: 
That for his Part, he ſhall not always be diſpoſed to ſupport 
Her Cruelties, and lie fighing whole ere oe, 
Dac. 

| OBA. air ts 4455 1 
Lyde muſt have been very cruelly virtuous, who could 
refuſe to hcar ſuch a Poet as Horace his Verſes. He 
_ Mercury to inſpire him with an Ode that ſhall be 
able to uer this Obſtinacy, and oblige her to hear; 
and to ſhew his Dependance-on the God, he begins his Pe- 
tition with the Miracles which Amphion performed by his 


To charm my Lyde's obſtinate Diſdain, 


laſtruction. Wie ſhall find in the twenty 


Tux Or or Hoe 


Op XI. To Miscver. 
0 By Mr. Francis 


T HOU God, by whoſe harmonious Aid, 
Amphion's Voice the liſt'ning Stones coul 
lead; | 

And thou, ſweet Shell, of Art to raiſe, 

On ſeven melodious Strings, thy various Lays, 
Not vocal when you firſt were found, 

But of a ſimple, and ungrateful Sound; 
Now tun'd ſo ſweetly to the Ear, 

That Gods and Men with ſacred Rapture hex; 
Oh Thou inſpire the melting Strain 


Who, like a Filly o'er the Ficld, 

With, playful Spirit bounds, and' fears to yidd 
To Hand of. gentleſt Touch, or prove, 
Wild as ſhe is, the wedded Joys of Love. 
Thou canſt, with all their Beaſts of Prey, 
The liſt'ning Foreſt lead, and powerful ſtay 
The rapid Stream: The Dog of Hell, 
In Suppliance low, to Thee ſoft - ſoothing fell, 
Immenſe of Bulk, though round his Head 
His Guardian Snakes their furious Horrours ſpreal 
Baleful his Breath though fiery glow'd, 
And from his Jaws the foamy Poiſon flow'd; 

Ixion, of his Pangs beguil'd, 
And Tityos, with unwilling Aſpect, ſmil'd; 
Dry ſtood their Urn, while with ſoft Strain 
You ſooth'd the Labours of the Virgin Tran. 
FEET LEN IE It 
-eighth Ode, 
Lyde no longer refuſed to liſten to the God, nor contin 
in the ſame Severity of Sentiments with 10 the Fit 
The fix firſt Strophes contain an Invocation of Ver 
and the Lyre ; the fix laſt form the Song, with which f 
inſpire him. 
| Ver 3. Tuque teudb.] Diodorus tells us, that the 1 
had at firſt but four Strings, according to the Numbs 


Seaſons, or 'Quarters of the Heavens. Macrobius nen 
us, that it was afterwards, in view to the Number of - 


Planets, mounted with ſeven strings; from whence Tus 
1 


calls it the ſeven · tongued Lyre. 
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Ops XI. To Mznxcvar. 
By Mr. HAARE. 


HOU that Amphion taught'ſt to call 
Obedient Stones into a Wall, 

7 Mercurys and O my Shell, 

Where Rapture now has learnt to dwell : 


hou ſev'n-ſtring'd Harp, in former Days 
Inſkill'd thy tuncful Voice to raiſe ; 
ow kind to give ſublime Delights 
t Feaſts of Kings, and heav'nly Rites : 
x 


hh}, if thou can'ſt, attune an Air 
o gain forbidding Lyde's Ear; 
gd: that friſks, as o'er the Plain 
Colt unconſcious of the Rein. 


e ſlighteſt Touch ſhe fears to ſtand, 
d ſwiftly flies the Seizer's Hand, 
et ign'rant of the nuptial Game, 
reen and reluctant to the Flame. 


ou can'ſt attract ſequacious Woods, 

ou can't reſtrain. the ruſhing Floods, . 
Rage of Tygers thou can'ſt quell, 

d tame the ſurly Dog of Hell. 


rut rclented at thy Sound, | 

readful with hiſſing Serpents crown'd, 

bat vomits at th* infernal Door, 

ſtifrous Breath, and ſtreaming Gore. 

tortur'd Tityus, pleas'd a while, 

3 forc'd to grin a ghaſtly Smile, 

ien ceas d his Wheel to turn, 

id Danaus Maids to ply their Urn: 

The 


3. Ty eter tigres. J. In the three following Strophes, 
C 


ng adcrelles himſelf wholly to his Lyre. 
8. A guc.] The conimon Reading, is muniunt an- 


caput qu, etque, Which the beſt Critics have ſound 


„ MY a5 a5 4a SET. 


Oong XL 
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Ove XI. 7% Maxncvuay. 


892 Mercury ( for taught by you 
The liſ'ning Stones Amphion drew) 
And pleaſing Shel}, well ſxill'd to raiſe 
From ſeven ſtretch'd Strings the ſweeteſt Lays, + 
Once mute, but now a Friend to Feaſts, 

To cheer the Gods, and Rich-mens Gueſts; 

Play Tunes, as may provoke to hear 

Ev'n Lyde's coy denying Ear : 

She, like a Colt, friſks o'er the Plain, 

A Rider hates, nor takes the Rein ; 

Unable yet to bear the Force 

And ſtrength of the obliging Horſe. 041-2 «2 
You Tigers, you the liſtning Woods 

Can draw, and ſtop the rapid Floods ; 

Ev'n Cerberus thy Force confeſt, 
Well-pleas'd he lay, and lull'd in Reft,. 
Tho? thouſand hiſſing Serpents ſpread 

Their guard around his horrid Head, 

And Gore foam'd round his tripple Tongue, 
He gently liſten'd to thy Song: 

Ixiin, Tytius heard below, 

And ſmil'd, but with a gloomy Brow: 

The leaky Tub a while was dry, 

And Danaus' Race ſtood idle by, 

Whilſt thy harmonious Tunes did pleafe, . 
They ſmil'd at their unuſual Eaſe. . 


6 71 Say 
219- 


I 


of our Author, who never employs 
cjus in his Odes, except it be diſtributive and followed by 
qui. It is here ablolutely uſeleſs; fince the Senſe and Ex- 
preſſion are complete without it, and throws an inſipid I. an- 
guor into one of the nobleſt Stophes in Horace. The Writ- 
ers of Epic Poetry have with great r the 
Word entirely ; ror js here» kee! of it in Virgil, 
and only two in Ovid. Doctor ey reads exeatque ſpi- 
ritus, Which probably directed Mr. Cuningham to the pre- 
ſent Correction, which maintains the Propriety of the Terms, 
ſupports the Dignity of the Verſe, and gives àa new ventl» 
ment to the Strophe. It is received into the Text by Mr. 
Sanadon. 
E e 2 25. 
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Audiat Lyde ſcelus atque notas 
Virginum pœnas, & wane lymphe 
Dolium fundo pereuntis imo 3 
Scraque fata | 0 5 
Quz mancnt culpas etiam ſub Orco. 
Impiz, (nam quid potuere majus ? ) 
Impiz ſponſos potucre duro 
Perdere ferro. 
Una de multis, face nuptiali 
Digna, perjurum fuit in parentem 
Spl-.ndive mendax, & in omne virgo 35 
Nobilis æ vum; 
Surge, quæ dixit juveni marito, 
Surge, ne longus tibi ſomnus, unde 
Non times, detur: ſoccrum & ſceleſts 
: Falle ſorores; 
Quz, velut nactæ vitulos leænæ, 
Singulos eheu ! lacerant. Ego illis 
Mullior nec te fcriam, nec intra 
Clauſtra tencbo. | | 
Me pater ſævis oneret catenis, 
Quod viro clemens miſcro peperci: 
Me vel extremes Numidarum in agros 
Cl. ſſe releget. 
I, pedes quò te rapiunt & auræ, 
Dum favet nox & Venus: i ſ-cundo 
Omine, & noſtri memorcm ſcpulcro 
Sculpe querclam. | 


3 


45 


.ODE 


25. Audiat Lyde.] The Poet repeats the Name of Lyde 
at the l his Song, to let her know, that on her 


account particularly, He ungs what Mercury and his I yre 


inſpired SAN. 
31. Inis. ] Beſides the Beauty of this Repetition, we 
may obſerve, that the Word is here taken in its proper Sig- 
nification ; for wrpiors ſtrictly me ns a Perſon who hath not 
the Sentiments of Tendernet and Love, Which are due to a 
good King, our Parents, our Friends, and our N 
AN. 

s Face nupticli. ) This Expreſſion is taken metaphori- 
y for the Marriage; becauſe, in the nuptial Ceremoies, 
the Bride was conducted in he Night to the Bridegroom's 
Houle by the Ligat of I vrcacs. 64 San 


25 


In kind Compaſſion /ſpur'd my Huſband's Life 


50 


To guide thee through this gloomy Hour of Fi 


TRT Op Es or Homer 


Let Lyde know what Pains, decreed 
In ſuture Worlds, await the dreadful Decd. 
There doom'd to fill, unceaſing Taſk! 
With idle Toil, an ever-ſtreaming Caſk; 
Impious, who in the Hour of Reſt, 
Could plunge their Daggers in a Huſband's Bret 
Yet worthy of the nuptial Flame, 
To lateſt Times preſcrv'd a deathlcfs Name, 

Of many, one untainted Maid, 
Gloriouſly falſe her perjur'd Sire betray d. 
Thus to her youthful Lord the crics, 
Awake, leſt Slecp eternal cloſe thine Eyes; 

Eternal Slecp; and ah | from whom 
You little dread the fell, rcl-ntl-ſs Doom. 

Oh ! fly, my Lord, this wrathful Sire, 
Far from my Siſters fly, thoſe Siſters dire, 

Who riot in their Huſbands' Eloud, 

As Lioneſſes rend their panting Food; 
While I, to ſuch fell Deeds a Fe, 
Nor bind thee here, nor ſtrike the fatal Blow, 

Me It my Father load with Chains, 
Or baniſh to Numidia's dreary, Plains; 
My Crime, that I a loyal Wife, 


FF” Tr "we 


While Venus, and the Shades of Night 
Protect thee, ſpeed, by Sea or Land, thy Flight 
May every happy Omen wait | 


Vet not forgetful of my Doom, 


Engrave thy grateful Sorrows on my Tomb. 
ODI 


38. In omne wirgo. ] Virgo is here uſed for 2 man 
Woman, ard th re are other Examples of it. But pit 
the Poet alludes to a remarkable Particularity of Hy 
mneſtra's I ife, who ſpared her Huſſ and I ynceus, 5 


vii ginutatis ſorem ab co ulibatum, atque intatium 1 
| k 
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he Fault of theſe let Lyde hear, 

Þ {und their Sefferings in her Ear; 
Hon fill in vain the Wave they throw 
Fall Laking from the Caſk below: 


How Crimes are ſtill purſu'd by Fate, 
Ad puniſh'd in a future State ; 

ow dire a Crime beyond the reſt, 

ike them to wound a Huſband's Breaſt. 


Dae worthy of the nuptial Fire 

Une decciv'd her treach'rous Sire 
;lorious F..lſchood, tar from Blame 
Deed that merits encleſs Fame | 


iſ, to her Spouſe ſhe ſaid, ariſe, 

| Sleep eternal ſeal thy Eyes; 

„fly this bloody Houſe, my Dear, 
at Fate unlook'd-for ſcize thee here. 


; hungry Lions tear their Prey, 

ly Siſters now their Huſbands ſlay : 
dis Heart is of a ſofter Vein; 

4 ncither kill you, nor detain. 


Well, let my Sire with Iron Bands 
juſtly load my harmlcſs Hands; 

o herceſt Climes his Daughter drive, 
ſc ſhe ſav'd her Spouſe alive. 


v Y:rus favour'd and the Night 
r Land and Ocean haſte your Flight; 
cav'n ſpecd your way: I only crave 
dort Memorial on my Grave. 
ODE 


_ >. 
Begin ſweet Lays, let Lyde hear 


"> $21 


| What Crimes they did, what Pains they dear 


Tell how their Tub can nought retain, 

But ſtill gives ſpace for idle Pain; 

How Vengeance comes, tho“ moving flow, 
And ſtrikes the guilty Souls below: 

They could (could Hell contrive a blacker Deed ) 
Their Huſbands ſtab, and ſmile to ſee them bleed: 
But one more worthy of the Name of Wife, 
The hopes and end of every Virgin's Eife, 
Her p-rjur'd Father bravely diſobey'd, 

And lives thro' future Age a glorious Maid: 
With Love and Pity in her Look, 

She wak'd her Spouſe, and thus ſhe ſpoke, 
Fly, fly, leſt Fate ſhould ſcize thy breath, 
And Sleep be lengthned into Death ; 

Fly. fly, thy unexpected Fate, 

My Siſters Rage, and Father's Hate; 

Like Lioneſſes on a Steer 

They grin, and tear, ah mie ! they tear: 
More tender I'll not ſtrike the Blow, 

Nor keep thee for a fiercer Foe: 

Me let my Father load with Ch ins, 

Join Wit and Cruelty in Pains ; 

Me let him ſend to Lybian Shores, 

*Midſt poys'nous Snakes, and ſwarthy Moors, 
For ſaving you, I'd gladly bear, 

Nor ſhow I'm Woman by a Tear: 

Fly, fly, dear Partner of my Bed, 

Whilſt Night can hide, and Venus lead ; 
Fly, fly, let happy Omens wait, 

And guide thee {.f: thro' gloomy Fate; 
Remember me, and o'er my Grave 


Write this in a complaining Epitaph. 


2 Q Hon ArIi Fiacci CARM. Lib. g. 


ObDs XII. Ad NzOBUIEx. 


Iſerarum eſt, neque amori dare ludum, 
Neque dulci mala vino lavere; aut ex- 
animari, metuentes patruæ verbera linguæ. 
Tibi qualum Cytherez puer ales, 
Tibi telas, opetoſzque Minervæ 5 
Studium aufert, Neobule, Liparæi nitor Hebri: 
Simul unctos Tiberinis humeros lavit in undis; 
Eques ipſo melior Bellerophonte, 
N-que pugno, neque ſegni pede victus: 
Catus idem per apertum fugientes 
Agitato grege cervos jaculari, K 
Celer alto latitantem fruticeto excipere aprum. 


ODE 


As the Meaſures of this Ode appear differently in the 
Manuſcripts, -we cannot with Certainty depend upon any of 
them. The Grammarians, Interpreters, and Commenta- 
tors, are equally divided. Some call the Metre Sotadic, a 
ſort of ſatyrical, burleſque Meaſure ; others think it a looſe 
kind of Numbers, and a third Party believe that it is con- 
fined by the Pn of the Senſe, not by the Feet. Doctor 
Bentley, with all the Learning of Proſody, refutes all the 
Manuſcripts and all Editions of two hundred Years, and 
would lay any Wager, uu pignore contenderit, that Ho- 

race wrote the Ode according to his Edition. The Reader 
may fee in the Notes in what manger the preſent Tranſlator 
would have publiſhed it, if he had ventured to change the 
common Form of it, as ſeveral Editors have done. We 
ſhall there find more than an Imitation of Anacreon's Mea- 
ſures ; indeed they are perfectly Anacreontic ; and far more 
harmonious to the Ear, than the broken Diviſions, or tedi- 
ous Length of Lines in other Editions. It is confeſſed, that 
there is not another Ode of this Kind in Horace; nor in- 
deed is there one of any Form in which it has yet been pub · 
liſhed ; and perhaps we ſhould rather be ſurpriſed that Ho- 
race hath not frequently imitated a Poet whom he loved, 
than that this ſhould be thought the fingle Inſtance. Who- 
ever is curious in Erudition of this kind may be well re- 
warded for the Trouble of reading Doctor Bentley's learned 
Remarks on the Meaſures of this Ode. 

Verſ. 3. Mctuentes patrume verbera lingue. ] Among the 
Romans, Uncles had a great Power over their Nephews; 
and as they were not uſually ſo indulgent as Fathers, their 
Severity paſſed into a Proverb. Tors. 


5. Tibi telas cferoſeque Minerve. ] This Thought is 


10 


TAI Opx's or Hoe 


ODE XII. To NEZOꝶ BUT x. 


HARE they, when gentle Love imity 
Who dare not hear ; alike forbid Caſſwage 
Their Anguiſh with the lenient Draught held füt 
By Wine's gay, God; aw'd by the Stripes thatly 
Remorſcleſs from an Uncle's Tongue! 
From thee, fair Neobule,” the wing'd Son 
Of Sea-born Venus hath thy Shuttle ſtole; 
And all Minerva's Arts, on which thy Mind «+ 
Once dwelt enzmour'd, now ſubdu'd give way 
To Heber's more prevailing Charms; 
Who, when from Tiber's cryſtal Wave he ren 
His Limbs ſtill ſhining with athletic Oil, 
Might teach Bellerophon himſelf to rein 
The fiery Steed; nor in the rapid Race, 
Or for the Ceſtus leſs renown'd; 
Of Speed the wind-out- ſtripping Roe to reach, 
With Jav'lin never launch'd in vain ; and bold, 
Within his thickeſt Covert, to ſurprize 
The ſavage Boar, and his huge briſtly Bulk, 
With dauntleſs Spear transfix'd, teren 
ODE 


beautifully expreſſed in a F ent by Sappho, 
herſelf 3 . E —_ 


Tun parti, tro M Ae To iron, 
nid Jap:ion was Hav 3 Apa. 
Deareſt Mother, I no more | 
Can the golden Shuttle guide; 
To this Youth's enchanting Pow'r 
Thus ſubdu'd, by Venus' Pride! 


7. Simul unfes. ] We have here a ſtrong Proof how lit 
the Manuſcripts are to be depended upon with regard u 
Form of this Ode. In of them this appears the us 
Line, and eques melior Bellerophonte follows nitor Han. 
But ſuch an gement of the Lines not only conſuſe x 
Senſe, but the Conſtruction muſt oblige the Poet to 4 
that the Brightneſs of Hebrus is a better Horſewa 1 
Bellerophon. If ſuch a Boldneſs of Expreſſion were F 
donable even in Lyric Poetry, yet it is 1 


- 
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Op XII. To NroBULY. Op XII. 7% NzroBuULE. 
Nhappy the Maidens, who tremble with Fear I'S hard to be deny'd to prove "8 
Of the Stripes of a Tongue from an Uncle The ſoft Delights of pleaſing Love; 48 
ſevere ; »Tis hard to be deny'd to play, 
or know the dear Pleaſures of drinking to prove, And with ſweet Wines waſh Cares away; 
or ever give Joy to the Paſſion of Love. Still to be toſt with doubting Fear, , 
ytherza's wing d Son now bids Thee refign Left angry Friends ſhould prove ſevere, : 
he Toils of Minerva, the Spinſter divine; And with ſharp Chidings' wound our Ear. 
lud now, Neobule, with other Deſires Young wanton Cupid's Darts and Bow 


he Brightneſs of Hebrus thy Boſom inſpires ; Have forc'd thy Spindle from thee now, 
ike Bellerophon ſkilful to rein the fi-rce Steed, Thy Wool, and all Minerva's Toils 

t Cuffs never conquer'd, nor out-ſtrip'd in Speed, Are charming Heber's Beauties Spoils ; 
Vben riſing robuſt from Tiber's rough Waves, e lives thy Mind's continual Theme, 
here the Oil of his Labours athletic He laves; And you can think on nought but him; 


nd dextrous with Darts never flying in vain, Heber, a Youth: of Manly force, 
o wound the light Stag, bounding over the Plain, None ſits ſo well the manag'd Horſe ; x 
Ir active and valiant the Boar to ſurpriſe, Bellerophon would ſtrive in vain | 


ransfix'd with his Spear as in Covert: He lies. To guide with ſo gentile a Rein : 
ODE In all he ſhows a manly Grace, 
In Cuffing ſtout, and ſwift in Race: 


. | 1 When his oil'd Arms have cut the Flood 
12. Fxcipere.) This Word is properly a to thoſe | 
o lie in — to wait for any one, 2. orace uſes it In ſwimming ftrong, he takes the Wood, 
re for p imere to ſurpriſe, to attack on a * | Thro' Plains purſues the flying Doe, | 
RUQ- d 
Mil p | 2 And ſhoots with an unerring- Bow ;- 
iſcrarum eft, nec amori an" Ra CET l 
e Ot elſe for Boaty hit” Tolls * ſets, 
Mala vine lawere ; aut ex- And takes them foaming in his Nets. 
ani mari metuintes OD K \ 
Patruæ werbern lingue. 3 tt, 
Tiki qualum Cytheree | | 2 | 
Pur alis, tibi telas 2 N, ; 1 Is > 
Operoſeque Minerva 1 * - 898 * 
Studium aufert, Neobule, Lan Fugicntes agitate 
Liparei nitor Hibri ; 


Grege cerves jaculari, & 


Simul unctot Tibrrings Cæler alto latitantim 


Humeros lawit in wndis, 


Eques ipſe melicr Bell. Fraticeto excipere aprum. 
erephonte, neque pugns, 


»24 Q. Hor arr Ptxecr Car. Lib. 3. 


Ove XII. Ad FoxnteWBanpuslan. 


O#2*s or vitro, 
* Dulci digne mero, non fine floribus, 
Cras donaberis hœdo; | | 

Cui frons turgida cornibus 0 
Primis, & Venerem & prœlia deſtinat; 

Fruſtra: nam gelidos inficict tibi 

Rubro ſanguine rivos 


Laſcivi ſoboles gregis. 


3 


Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculæ 

Neſcit tangere ; tu ſrigus amabile 

Feſſis vomere tauris | 
Præbes, & pecori vago. 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium ; 5 
Me dicente cavis impoſitam ilicem 
Saxis, unde loquaces xo, 
Lymphe deſiliunt tuz. 


15 
ODE 
A beautiful „ gn tHe Nate of. grove Tool, ought 


to be immortal; and ſurely-as long as the Name of Horace 
ſhall live, or as long 'as Poetry be loved, the Name 


of Bandufia ſhall be * ng the poetical 4 
tains Caſtalia, Agani ipocrene, Oc. There is in thi 
Ode an inimirable Somplicity of Deſcription, and it is yet 


more valuable, as it is a curious Example of the Sacrifices 
offered to Fountains ; or rather to the Deities who preſided 
over them. San. DA. 


Verf. 1. Bandofie. ] This Reading in the beſt 
Manuſcri been received by all the late Editors. 


ips, and 
If the felt Copyiſts had found Blandiſia in the Text, they 
would never have thought of changing it for Bandufia, 


* 


Which War or kindling Love inſpires, 
N 


TuI Op Es or Horacy 


ODE XIII. 
To the FounTain BANDS 


By Mr. Francis, 


B ANDUSIA, that doſt far ſurpif 
The ſhining Face of poliſh'd Glaß, 

To Thee, the Goblet, crown'd with Flow n, 

The rich Libation juſtly pours; 

A Goat, whoſe Horns begin to ſpread, 

And bending arm his ſwelling Head ; 

Whoſe Boſom glows with young Dcſires, 


Now meditates his Blow in vain, 

His Blood ſhall thy fair Fountain ſtain. 
When the keen Dog-Star's fervid Ray 

Flames forth, and ſets on fire the Day, 

You a refreſhing Coolneſs yield 

To vagrant Flocks that range the Ficld; 

Or to the Labour-wearied Team 

Pour forth the Freſhneſs of thy Stream. 

Soon ſhalt Thou flow a noble Spring, 

While in immortal Verſe I ſing | 

The Trees which ſpread the Rocks around, 


From whence thy pratling Waters bound. 
ODE 


which is a Sabine Word, and, according to the old Sc 
the Name of the Country where Horace lived. . 
2. Dulci digne mere. ] Ovid repreſents Numa facrfcg 
to a Fountain; and placing round it Goblets crowned 1 
Flowers, a Parti not mentioned by Horace, abo 
was perhaps an uſual Part of the Solemnity, ö 
invite the Divinity to drink. Dat 


Boox III 


Op x XIII. 
To the FounTAIN BAN DVS A. 


By Mr. Hants. ; 


O Fair Bandufia, Spring divine, 

That doſt with Cryſtal Mirrour ſhine, 
Deſerving Wine and Flow'rets gay, 

To Thee a Sacrifice I'll pay. 


To-morrow ſhall a Kid be led 

With Horns juſt budding from his Head ; 
Shall on thy ſacred Bank be lain, 

Prepar d for Love and Fight in vain: 


To-morrow ſhall the Victim bleed, 
A wanton Son of leach'rous Breed ; 
And with a Tide of reeking Blood 
mpurple o'er thy icy Flood. 


Fierce Pbæbus, when the Dog - Star ſways, 

Ne er taints thy Streams with ſultry Rays; 
be weary Steers and fleecy Kind 

In Thee a cool Refreſhment find, 


ou too ſhalt ſhine a famous Spring 
'hile I thy pleaſing Honours ſing ; 
The Oak above the Rock that grows, 
From whence thy prattling 1 let dancing flows. 
ODE 


EI XIII. 


225 


Op XIII. 


To the FounTAIN BAU vA. 


Ban, I 

That bubbles thro? the riſing Graſa, 
Thee Wine ſhould ſweeten, Crowns adorn; 
But now a wanton Ridgling dies | 
A pious humble Sacrifice, | 

His flowing, blood ſhall paine the ring Morn : 


With budding Horns he dares to fight ; 

His Fury haſtens to Delight ; | 

Courage with Love together grows : 

In vain, in vain; his wanton Blood © 

Shall ſurely ſtain thy cooler Flood, 
And pay the mighty Debt his Maſter owes. 


The furious Dog-Star's' burning Beams 
In vain attempt thy living Streams, 
In vain they ſtrike thy ſacred Deep; 
You yield dclightful liquid Snow 
To Oxen wearied with the Plow, 

And cool the thirſty Heat of wandring Sheep : 


You rank'd ſhall be *midſt noble Springs, 
And high in Fame, while Horace ſings 
The ſhady Beech that riſing grows 
Where, by great Neptune's Trident ſtrook, 
A Paſſage opens thro” the Rock, 
From whence thy prattling Stream of Water flows, 
ODE 


Ff 


226 Q. Hon Are ny Lib. 3. 


OD XIV. De Ravi? vo AveusT:. 
H FRCUL IS ritu modo dictus, g plebs, 
- Morte venalem petiiſſe laurum, 
Czſar, Hiſpand repetit penates = 


Vider ab orl. e "1k 
Unice gaudens mulier marito | 5 
Prodeat, juſtis operata Divis . 
Et ſoror dari ducis, & decor = eee 


Supplice vitta 


Virginum matres, juvenumgue nuper | 


Soſpitum. Vos 6 pueri, & puellæ 10 
Jam virim expertes, male ominatis oy 
Parcite verbis. DT" 

Augutns left Raine in the 'Month: of June 727 for his 


Britiſh Expedition, byt ſatisfied with the Submiſſion of that 
People, he tamed his Arms againſt the Spaniards, and did 
not return to Rome until the Year. 730. As the Poet cele- 
brated his Departure in the Ode, O Diva gratum, ſo he 
now celebrates his Return z"an@/after having deſcribed the 
public Ceremonies of the Feſtival, He ends with the Enjoy- 
ment of the Day at home in his private Family. Tox «. 
Verſ. 1. Herculir rite. } It is probable that the Victories, 
which Auguſtus gained over the Cantabrians, had given oc- 
caſion to the Poets and Orators of the Tune to compare him 
to Hefcules. Horace alſo uſes a Compariſon, which Flat- 
tery had rendered ſacred, but with this Adv e, that Au- 
guſtus now returns victorious to Rome, as Hercules formerly 
went to Latium after his Exploits in Spain. SAN. 
Mr. Dacier, who denies that Hercules ever was in Spain, 
explains the Paſſage by a real Piece of Hiſtory. Auguſtus 
2 fallen datigerouſly ill in Spain, the People, alarmed 
for his Life, openly compared hum to Hercules, who ob- 
tained by Death alone the Rewards and Crowns due to his 
Valdur. From hence the Poet ſays, /aurum morte venalem. 
2. Petiiſſe laurum morte venalem. ] Horace would only 
ſay, that Auguſtus had expoſed his Life by marching in 
Perſon againſt the Enemies of the Roman Empire. Morte 
venalem ſignifies morte fue obitã, five queſitd, otherwiſe the 
Poet muſt aſſert, that a Conqueror who ſurvives his Victory 
is unworthy of the Laurel; which is falſe in itſelf, and 
would have been an Outrage to Auguſtus who * in 
1 AN, 

5. Unice gauders. ) This Correction is due to Mr. Cu- 
* and has been received into the Text by Mr. Sa 
on. To fay that Livia was in a ſingular manner ſenſible 

to the joy of her Huſband's Return, was artfully to diſtin- 
guiſh her by a Praiſe, which could not be offenſive to o- 
chers: But to ſay, that ſhe loved her Huſband only, «nico 


Let her who in his Safety only lives, 


L 


Tux Obs VV M on acx 


Ops XIV. On the Return Aud 
Wy... from Spain. | 
Omans the Prince, late rumour'd by your Fn 
Like great Aſc:de:y to have ſought the Pin 
A glorious Death beſtows, from Spain returns, 
His Brow. with Conqueſt wreath's, 


To the juſt Gods her Off rings paid, haſte forth; 

And let th' illuſtrious Hero's Siſter lead, 

| With ſuppliant Fillets grac'd, 

Th' adoring Train who ſafe again receive 

Their victor Sons. And ye, whoſe pious Tem 

The Slaughter'd mourn, at leaſt this Day, forbex 
Each inauſpicious Word ! 


Tis 


marite, were an Injury to other Roman Ladies, who eit 
were, or at leaſt were willing o be thought equally vinuoa 

Mr. Dacier, to avoid this offenfive Rudeneſs, thinks 
may conſtrue zmico marito, an H who hath not N 
Equal. This Conſtruction would indeed fave the Pre 
pood Manners, but perhaps it may be difficult to ind u 

where unicus is taken in ſuch a Senſe. 

Mulier.] Horace uſes this Word in ſpeaking of Heda 
and Cleopatra; from whence we may believe it wi 
Word of greater Dignity than it is commonly eſteem 
Livia, to whom it is here applied, was the fourth and it 
Wife of Auguſtus. She was equally remarkable for ia 
Diſcretion, as her Beauty. Being aſked how ſhe had gui 
ed ſo great Power over her Huſband, ' ſhe anſwered, 
Modeſty and Obedience ; by never enquiring into his & 
mours, and by never upbraiding him with them. 

6. Faſtis operata divis. ) After havin performed bt 
domeſtic Sacrifices, ſhe ought to come forth, prodeet, © 
public Proceſſion to thank the juſt Gods for the Vitan 
and Return of Auguſtus. The Latins uſed the Words 9 
rari and facere, tor ſacrificing. | Lak 

8. Supplice vitta.] The Roman Ladies uſually bows 
their Heads, as a mark of their Chaſtity, with Fillets, 
common Women durſt not wear. But Horace rather wen 
the ſacred Veils with which they covered their Heads 
Hands in Sacrifices, public Prayers, and Proceſfom af 
extraordinary occaſions. Dae 

10. Se/pitum.] As this Campaign had been fatal to m9 


your 


* 


Roos IE 


from Spain, 


g Explor d like Jove's immortal Son, 
| Fearleſs to ſearch the Laurel Wreath 
By Deach and glorious Daring won, 
Vitorious comes from fartheſt Spain 
o Rome and all his Guardian Gods again. 


Let Her, who to her Arms receives, 
With Joy her own, her laurel'd Spouſe, 
Her private Sacrifice perform'd, 
Pay to juſt Heaven ber public Vows ; 
And let the fair Octavia lead 
The Matron Train in ſuppliant Veils array'd ; 


The Matron Train, to whoſe glad Arms 
Their Sons, with Conqueſt crown'd return; 

And you, fair Youth, whoſe pious Tears 
Your ſlaughter'd Sires and Huſbands mourn, 

This Day at leaſt your Griefs reſtrain, 
And luckleſs from ill- omen'd Words abſtain. 


In Gentlemen who went with A the Poet, after 
ving ſpoken of the Families whole Sons had eſcaped from 
the . anger of the” War, Tuveum ſoſpitum, addrefies him- 
ſelf to thoſe who had loſt any Relations in it. He demands 
of the firſt their Gratitude to the Gods, and intreats the 
- not to diſturb the Feſtival with their Grief, however 
jult. S884. 
11. Pueri & tulle.) The common Reading is 


Jas > pucri, & pucllæ 
J virus experts, male ominatis 
Parcite verbis, 


os XIV. On the Return of AuGusTus 


H V Prince, O Rome, who foreign Realms 


: + | + OAT. 
Ov x XV. On the Returnof Aucuarus 
C who like Alcides, Rome, 
Did march to bring the Laurel home, 
Bought with his Death, from diſtant Spain 
Is now return'd in Peace again. * 
Let Czſar's Queen, with One content 
With pious Thanks juſt Gods preſent : 
His Siſter too, as bright in Charms, 
And great as Cæſar in his Arms: 
And you, whoſe Sons kind Fates reſtore, 
With humble Modeſty adore : 


Ye ſmiling Maids, ye Girls and Boys, 


And you, that taſte the Marriage Joys, 


With Mirth falute our Conqu'ring Lord, 


| This 


This Reading is in many Places deſective. It neither ap- 
pears 7 Boys and Girls had any reaſon to ſay Things 
of bad Augury in the middle of à public Feſtival, nor 
ſhould the have failed to explain himſelf by ſome - 
Terms in oppoſition to /oſpitum. Expertes was probably 
changed into -xpist.-, by miſtaking virim for the Accuſative 
Cale liſta: The Correction we owe to Mr. Cuningham. 


—- = 


r 1 


— 


23 Q. Hoxatii-Fracci Car. Lib. g. 
VII 9 
Hie dies verè mihi feſtus atras — _ _ 
Eximet curas: ego nec tumultum, aca 
Nic mori per vim thetlain, tenente 

Cæſare terras." 


J. pete unguentum, puer, & coronas, 
Et cadum Marſi memorem duclli ; 
Spartacum ſi quà potuit vagantem 


Fallere teſta. x 20 


Pic & argutz properet Nezrz 
Myrrheum nodo cohibere crinem : 
Si per inviſum mora janitorem 


Fiet, abito. 1 F $A? 
Lenit albeſcens animos capillus 2 
Litium & re cupidos proterys.  _ 
Non ego hoc ferrem calidus juvent3, 
Conſule Planco. ” 2 
8 ODE 


LS In 8 % 

14. Ego nec tumultum. ] By tumultus the Poet means the 
civil Wars, and by vn all foreign Wars. He with Reaſon 
ſpeaks of the Tranquillity of the Roman Empire; for Au- 
guſtus a ſecond time ſhut the Temple of Janus when. he re- 
turned from Spain. Torn. San. 

18. Marfs m morem duclli. ) This War was called the 


Social and Italian War, which Horace calls Marſian, be- 


cauſe it was begun by the Marſi; and as the Memory of 
this War was marked on the Caſk, for which the Poet ſends 
his Slaves, the Wine muſt have been ſixty - eight Years old. 
This is a pleaſant Extravagance of calling it very old. 
SAN. 
19. Spartacum.] Horace could not better paint the Ra- 
3 nd Rapidicy of this War, than in — whether 
a Caſk of Wine had eſcaped the Plunder of 8 and 
his Gladiators. But we may remark, that while the Poet 
calls in Pleaſantry for his Wine, he has artfully deſcribed 
the Diſorders of theſe two Wars, in oppoſition to the Tran- 
quillity and Peace which the Empire enjoyed under Au- 
guſtus. Dae. 


In careleſs Braids her efſeac'd Locks confine: 


A Fervour once to every Quarrel prone: 


TAE Oos o Hor acy 


This Day, with truly feſtal Joy, from me 
Shall chaſe each gloomy Care; nor civil Strife, 
Nor foreign Force 1 dread, while Ceſar deigng 

O'er a glad World to rule. 


Bring Odours, Boy, let Roſes round our Head 
Impurpled ſmile ; and pierce the Caſk that tells 
The Marfian War; from plund'ring Spartacus 

If ſcap'd one jovial Caſk. 


Invite Neera, bid the tuncful Fair 


But ſhould the ſurly Porter form Delays, 
With thy beſt ſpced return. 


The Snow of hoary Age begins to cool 


My Youth, when Plancus th' awful Faſces held, 
Would no ſuch Treatment bear. 

- OD] 

25. Mlbeſcens capitlas. } The Poet gives a Reaſon for u 
G Tea ; b ids bs Slave return if the 
Porter would not give him Entrance. Horace was now it 
his forty - firſt Year, and Age had made his Reſentment 
languid and feeble. * Laws 
28. Conſule Planco.] Munatius was Conſul in the Yet 
when the Battle of Philippi was fought, where our Poet 
1 iberty, and was a Tribune 


Boy. 


12 m. — 


This Day, with vuly ſelpl Jen O.. 
Shall drive all gloomy Cares away, 
For while imperial Cæſar holds 
Oer the glad Earth his. awful Sway, 
Nor Fear of Death from foreign Arms, 
Or civil Rage my dauntleſs Soul alarms. 


Slave, bring us Eſſence, bring us Crowns; 
Picrce me a Caſk of ancient Date, 
Big with the ſtoried Marſian War, 
And with its glorious Deeds replete, 
ah one jovial Caſk remain | 
ce wandering Spartacus o'erſwept the Plain, 
Invite Nezra to the Feaſt, 
"Who ſweetly charms the lining Ear, 
And bid the Fair- one haſte to bind 
In careleſs Wreaths her eſſenc'd Hair; 
But ſhould her Porter bid you ſtay, 
ave the rough, ſurly Rogue and come away. 
When hoary Age upon our Heads 


Pours down its chilling Weight of Snows, 
No more the Breaſt with Anger burns, 
No more with am'rous Heat it glows : 
Such Treatment Horace would not bear, 
Nhen warm with Youth, when Tullus fill d the. 
- Conſul's Chair. 


- ODE: 


2 a 1% * Phe. {1294 2077 O ops 


Di XV. 


This Day to me a red, 22 490 
Black Cares ſhall baniſh from my Breaſt: 
I'll fear no Tumults, fear no Pains, 


Nor violent Death, whilſt Ceſer Reigns. 


Boy, bring me Oyl, and Crowns prepare, 
Ard Wine that knew. the Aon Wing. 


If any Caſk could hidden lye 
From wandring Spartacus his Eye. , 
Bid ſweet Neera ſpread her Charms, . 


And haſte to fly into my Arms: 
But, if the curſed Porter ſtay, 


x Nor fy Tine bat td wy Ig 
I I am not eager to engage; | 

But yet I know when I was wont 

To ſtorm at ſuch a rude Aﬀront; 
Whilſt Youth was warm; but Love is cold, 


An. OO PLS 
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830 Q. Hoxarr 


yo 1 acct Eanu. Lib: . 


. 


ob V. teen, fr 


Uros raußerts ye, ao 14 
| Tandem nequitiz {ge modum, tu, 
Famoſiſque #ibotibus* = 
Maturo deſine funeti een z 1258 
Inter luderg, rgigets, . ids z fe 
Et ſtellis nebulam Teargers: candidis... £23. w03 
Non, ſi quid Pholgen Cetis + 
Et te, Chlori, decet: filia rectibs | | 


Expugnat juvenum domos, 4 | 
Pulſo Thyas uti cone tytnpatio. 1 
Illam cogit amor Not 2 Kor bath. 


Laſcivæ ſimilem "Tudere capes 


Te lanz prope nohilemm 
Tonſæ Luceriam, non tn, ders 916 
Nec flos purpureus xc © ug 
Nee poti ral rg ons ad. ot 

* A 306] n 404 £4. ODB 


«6192 
When the FE nin? Srew old, that they migh 
— their infamous 9 wi h mo or gh 
married ſome poor Wretch, who was more their Slave — 
Huſband. Pauperes eligunt, ut nomen tantum virerum ba- 
bere widcantur, 9 err er rivales ſuſtincant, fi muſſitave- 
rint, illico projicic S. JEROME. Such were Chloris 
and Ibycus. Toa. Dac. 
8. Filie rectius.] Doctor Bentley hath quoted Plautus 
and Seneca to prove a Cuſtom, : the common Wo- 
men in Rome of breaking open the "Houſes of their Gal- 


lants, by which the preſent Pailage is eaſily explained. The 
Quoraiion from Seneca is very pretty; Criſpus Paſſienus uſ- 
ed often to ſay, that we hold, not ſhut the Door, 


againſt 


Young Pholee may ſafely do 
That Which is Impudence in you. 


Tux Orgs or Hon act, 
1 SEEDS — 


Ove XV. To Caron, 


Y Mr 


12255 you are Old and Poor, 
Reform, and give Intriguing o'er; 

Your Trade, your Bawdy. Function leave, 

And to your aged Cuckold cleave : 

Reſort not to the Young and Fair, 

But for your latter end N 8 


FzFTg® 


1 „ QLP39 WORTH, 


For Stars and Clouds but ill! "agrees 


She, with an Air and Grace, can make 
A Bacthanal, or Midnight Rake, 


As wanton 27 4 Kid in Ar 
Whilſt with the ſame. reſiſtleſo Art 
She ſtorms. bis Windows, and his Heart: 


But you, the Spindle or the Loom, 


And not the Iyre and Dance, become; 
No Garlands can your Spring teſtbre, 
9 abate- Threcſcore. 

* nel! euer ol OD! 


Flattery,, which ich xe treat l 2 Mifireſs, who e 
aft 3 el oj open the r, but more welcome 
break it open. Ci, Paſſienas .. dreebat, Adu 

„ mon claude efium, & quidem fic, qu na dmiu 
— gue /i impulit grata c, u i effregent 


ODE XV. To Crest 
By Mr. Doxx1n, r 


HOU poor Man's Incumbrance "Thou Rake 
__ ofa Wife, | | 
t length put an end to this infamous Life; ; 1 
ow near thy long Home, to be rank'd with the 
Shades, | 
ive over to friſk it with Puro young Maids, 
1 furrow'd with Wrinkles profanely to ſhroud 
oſe bright Conſtellations with Age's dark Cloud. 
Vhat Pholos well, with a Decency free 
icht practiſe, fits aukward, O Chloris, on Thee 3 
ike her, whom the Timbrel of Bacchus arouſes, 
y Daughter may better lay ſiege to the Houſes |, 
f youthful Gallants, while ſhe wantonly gambols, 
H Nothus enamour'd, like a Goat in its Rambles ; 
e Spindle, the Diſtaff, and Wool ſpinning ar. 
fot muſical Inſtruments fit thee at fifty, 
lor Roſes impurpled, enriching the Breeze, 
| Hogheads of Liquor drunk down to the Leer. 
ODE 


+ 1-1. 1a Qranadgatrazo HH Das 
TY; 
bl XY. "Go Caron. 
x Wife of Mell the Poor, 

Forbear, and toy in Love no more, 
Confine thy Luſt and end thy Shane, 
Nor ftrive to blaze with dying Flame: aye Fs 
Now near to Death that comes Var Hor, 
Now thou art ſtepping down below, __ 
Sport not amongſt the Blooming Mals, 
But think on Ghoſts, and empty Shades: 
What ſuits with Pholoe in her Bloom, = 
Gray Chleris will not thee become, 

A Bed is different from a Tomb. 

Thy Daughter with a better Grace, | 
Tho' Wrinkles plough her. wither'd Face,. 
Might burn, and rage, break young Men's"Doors,. 
And waſte the Relicks of her Hours; 76 
Let Nothus- Love force her to play 

Like wanton Kids i'th* Heat of May; 

Lucerian Wool with Purple ſtain'd 

Not Harps become thy wither'd Hand, - 
The purple-roſy Crowns diſgrace 


The earthy Paleneſs of thy Face; 

And Drink until the Hogſhead's dry, 

Then ſuck the Dreggs, no Blood will fly 

To 6, M8. ee ene, 
| ODE. 


-232Q. HonaTirtFiacciCan. Lib. 3. 


1 VWF rt} 


O89 eee. 


1 NCLUSAM Danaen turris atnca, + 
$ Rotuſtzque fores, & vigilum canum 
Triſtes excubiz munierant ſatis 
NoQturois ab -adulteris 5 | 
Si non Acriſium,. virginis abditæ- 8 
Cuſtodem pavidum, Jupiter & Venus 77 
Riſiſſent: fore enim tutum iter & patent, 
Converſo in pretium Deo. | 
Aurum per medios ire ſatellites, 
Ee perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius 
4 Iftu fulmineo. Concidit auguris 
Argivi domus, ob lucrum 
Demerſa exitio. | Diffidit urbium | 
Portas vir Macedo, & ſubruit æmulos | 


Reges muneribus. Munera navium | | 5 


Sævos illaqueant duces. 
Creſcentem ſequitur eura pecuniam, 
Majorumque fames. Jure perhorrui. 
Late conſpicuum tollere verticem, | 


Mzcenas, equitum decus. e 
e Quanto 


That Riches occaſion the greateſt Evil, and chat an ho- 


neſt, contented Mediocrity brings the greateſt Good, is the 
whole Defiga and Conduct of this Ode. Mr. Dacicr i- 
magines, chat the Poet's principal Irtention was to thank 
Mzcenas for a little Dwelling which He had given Hun, 
and to aſſure Him, that he was happier in this little Dwell- 
ing, than if his Patron had made him Governour of a Pro- 
vince or a Kingdom. 

Verſ. 2. Robuſteque forces.) The Latins uſed robuſtus and 
robuſteus for roboreus and reburn:us, any thing made of 
Oak. We find in Plautus, carcer robuſtus ; in Feſtus, 
arte robuſiz. Horace tells us, that the Walls of this Tow- 
er were of Braſs, and the Doors of Oak, to ſhew that they 
were extremely ſtrong. SAN. 

4. Noturms ab 33 J This Paſſage is a new Proof 
of a Remark already made, that the Latins uſed Adulter 
for a Lover. 

6. Jupiter & Virus.] This r ere of Characters is 
beautiful. On one fide Acrifius diſtruſtful, unquiet, and 
vigi ant; employing all Methods to hinder any Acceſs to 
his Daughter. On the other, Jupiter and Venus tranquil, 
contented, and ſure of Succeſs, laughing at the Precautions 


of the Father. SAN. 
8. In pretium. ] Horace follows the common and ancient 


Opinion, that Jupiter transformed himſelf into a Shower of 
Gold. In Terence, as explained by Donatus, the God ap- 
rs behind a golden Shower, which breaks open his Paſ- 
e, and he then enters the Tower in a human Form. 


Pretium is not here uſed for Pretium concubitus, as ſome 


*. 
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Op r XVI. To Meriva 
© By Mr. Cowr xv. 

A Tower of Braſs, one would have faid, 

. And Locks, and Bolts, and Iron Ban, 

Might have preſerv'd one innocent Maiden-heat, 

The jealous Father thought he well might wid 

All further jealous Care ; » 48 

And as he walk'd, thimſclf alone he ſmil'd, 

To think how Venus Arts he had beguil'd; 
And when he flept, his Reſt was deep: 

But Venus laugh'd, to ſee and hear him fy 
 _ She taught the am'rous Jove 
A magical Receipt in Love, 

Which arm'd him ſtronger, and which help'd him may 

Than all his Thunder did, and his Almightyſbip belay 

She taught him Love's Elixir, by which Art 

His Godhead into Gold he did convert; 

No Guards did then his Paſſage ſtay, 

He paſs'd with Eaſe, Gold was the Word; 
Subtle as Light'ning, bright, and quick, and kay 
Gold thro' Doors and Walls did pierce ; 

And as that works ſometimes upon the Sword, 
Melted the Maidenhead away, 

Ev'n in the ſecret Scabbard where it lay. 

The prudent Macedonian King, 

To blow up Towns a Golden Mine did ſpring; 
He broke thro' Gates with this Petarr, 

'Tis the great Art of Peace, the Engine 'tis of Wa 

And Fleets and Armies follow it afar ; 

The Enſign 'tis at Land; and 'tis the Seaman'sW 
Let all the World Slave to this Tyrant % 
Creature to this diſguiſed Deity 
Vet it ſhall never conquer me: 

A Guard of Virtues will not let it paſs, 

And Wiſdom is a Tow'r of ſtronger Braſs. 

The Muſes Laurel round my Temples ſpread 

Does from this Light'ning's Force ſecure mY 
Nor will I lift it up ſo high, 

As in the violent Meteor's way to ye. 
Wealth for its Power do we honour and odor! 
The Things we hate, J Fate and Death, hate . 
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F watchful Dogs an odious Ward _ 
J Might well one hapleſs Virgin guard, 
When in a Tower of Braſs immur'd, 

y mighty Bars of Oak ſecur'd ; 

though by. mortal Rakehells lewd, | 

ith all their Midnight Arts purſu'd, 

ad not great Jove and Venus fair 

wob'd at her Father's fruitleſs Care; 

or well they knew no Fort could hold 
rainſt a Lover chang'd to Gold. 

wiſtcr than Lightning's winged Force, 
|-powerful Gold can ſpced its Courſe ; | 
hrough watchful Guards its Paſſ ge make, 

| joy through ſolid Walls to break: | 
rom Gold the overwhelming Woes, 

hat cruſh'd the Grecian Augur, roſe : 

Philip with Gold thro! Cities broke, 

nd Rival Monarchs felt his Yoke ;. 

aptains of Ships to Gold are Slaves, 

hough fierce as their own Winds and Waves; 
et gloomy Care, and Thirſt of more, 
ttends the ſtill encreaſing Store. a 
While you in humble Rank appear, 
racing the Knighthood that You wear, 
by your Example taught, I dread 

o raiſe the far-conſpicuous Head; 


What 


ommentators imagine; for Aurum, Pecinia, Pretiam, Lu- 
um, and Munera, ſignify the ſame thing. Dec. 
12. Auguris Argivi domus. Eriphile diſcovered to her 
rother Adraſtus, where her Huſband Amphiaraus had con- 


ar of Thebes, from whence he knew that he ſhould never 
um. She received a Necklace of Pearl as the Price of 
T Treachery ; and 7 went to the Siege, 
was ſlain. Her Son Alemzon, in Revenge for his Fa- 
per, put her to Death, and he was afterwards killed by 
5 Urcles in Vengeance for their Siſter. Thus Horace 


f the whole _ f Laws. 
13. Exitio. ] They who read d:merſa excidio, join toge- 
(cr two metaphorical Terms. which contradi& each other; 
lides, exitic is found in the greateſt Number of the beft 


=. = © 37 W 
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kaled bimſelſ, that he might not be obliged to go to the 


Where 


V fays, that the Avarice of one Woman was the Ruin 


— 


9 Ovn . 
Dx * 


_ . Opz XVI. fo Meacrxas 


3 


A Tower of Braſs, Gates ſtrong and barr'd, 
And watchful Dogs ſuſpicious Guard, 
From creeping Night Adulterers, | 
That ſought impriſon'd Dana s Bed, 
Might have ſecur'd one Maideh- Head ; - 

And freed the old. Acriſius from his Feat: 


But Fove and Venus ſoon betray'd* 
The jealous Guardian of the Maid z _ 
They knew the way to take the hold; 
They knew the Paſs muſt open lye 
To ev'ry Hand and ev*ry Eye, 


When Jove himſelf was Bribe, and turn'd to Gold. 


Gold loves to break through Gates and Barr, 
It is the Thunderbolt of Wars ; - 
It flies thro! Walls, and breaks away ; 
By Gold the Argive Augur fell, 
It taught the Children to rebel, - 
And made the Wife her fatal Lord betray: 


When Engines, and when Arts do fail, | 

The golden Wedge can cleave the Wall; 

Gold Philip's Rival Kings o'erthrew 3 

Rough Sea-men, ſtubborn as the Flood 

And angry Seas that they have plow'd,- . | 
Bribes quickly ſnare,” and eafily ſubdue. 85 


Care ſtill attends encreaſing Store, 
And craving Appetite for more; 
AMzcenas, Honour: of our Knights, 
How juſtly was thy Friend- afraid 
To raiſe his too conſpicuous Head, 
And ſoar to lofty, and to envy'd Heights? | 
Manuſcripts 5 neque aliter phires Ef federt 2 
N 0 INT, 
Apoll to ight with golden Spears, and it was one of his- 
ims, that no Fortreſs was impregnable, into-which an 
Als could * 
8. 13. 


1 Q. Hon ATI Face CAxx. Lib. z. 


Quanto quiſque ſibi plura negaverit, 
A Dis plura feret. Nil cupientlunnm 
Nudus caſtra petoʒ & transfuga divitum 
Contemtz dominus fplendidior rei, 
Quim 6 quiduid-arat non piger Appulas 
Purz rivus aquz, filvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, & ſegetis certa fides meæ, 
Fulgentem imperio fertilis Africæ 
Fallit, ſorte beatior. ; | 
Quanquam nec Calabrz mella ferunt apes, 
Nec Lzſtrygonis Bacchus in amphora 
Langueſcit mihi, nec pinguia Gallicis 
.-- Creſcuntvellera-paſcuis; -  - 
Importuna tamen pauperies abeſt 2 | 
Nec, fi plura velim, iu dare deneges. 
Contracto meliùs parva Cupidine 
Vectigalia porrigam, 
Quim & Mygdoniis regoum Alyattei 
Campis continuem. Multa petentibus 
Deſunt multa. Bene eſt, cui Deus obtulit 
Farc, quod ſatis eſt, manu. 15 N 
| ODE 
ps are not 


15. Muntra navium. ] Even Captains of 


ions of Gold. It has been always 


Proof againſt the Temptations 
pan, 8 that Seamen have ſomething of Rudeneſs and 
Fierceneſs in their Manners and 1 but perhaps the 
Poet intended this Remark particularly againſt ſome Cap- 
tains of Ships at that Time, who failed in their Duty, by 
being corrupted with Gold. Torr. 
17. Creſcentem ſequitur, &c.] Horace hath already prov- 
ed, by Examples both of Fable and Hiſtory, that neither 
Prudence nor Honour are of pgs eg to reſiſt the 
Power of Gold: He now adds two , which frequently 
ariſe from Riches, an Fncreaſe of our Diſquietudes, and an 
ent of our Defires. err SAN. 
22. Nil cupientium caftra k e Poet, in 
thus — — . deſigned to praiſe 
Mzcenas, in Oppofition to other Men of that Time, 
whoſe Ambition was ever in purſuit of Power and Employ- 
ments: And, to ſbew that he reſolved to follow the Party 
_ of his Patron, he makes uſe of a taken from War, 


and the Deferters/ who leave one Side to follow the For - 


= 


TuT ODE '6r Hon ach 
From Towns and Courts, 'Camps of the Rich o 
8 rear, 4: od 4 
The vaſt Xerxean Army, T retreat; 
And to the ſmall Laconiel Forces fly, 
Which hold the Streights of Poverty. 
Cellars and Granaries in vain we fill 
With all the bounteous Summer's Store, 
If the Mind thirſt and hunger ſtill, 
The poor rich Man's emphatically poor. 
Slaves to the Things we too much prize, 
We Maſters grow of all that we deſpiſe 
A Field of Corn, a Fountain, and a Wood, 
Is all the Wealth by Nature underſtood. 
The Monarch on whom fertile Nile beſtom 
All that which gratefut Earth can bear, 
Deceives himſelf, if he ſuppoſe 
That more than this falls to his Share. 
Whatever an Eftate does beyond. this afford, 
Is not a Rent paid to the Lord: 
But is a Tax illegal and unjuſt, - 
Exacted from it by the Tyrant Zuf. 
To him who much deſires. Thrice happy 
To whom the wiſe Indulgency of Heav'n, 


With ſparing Hand, but juſt enough has gives 
ODF 


tunes of another. Salk 

25. Contemte rei. } Horace calls this little Farm 2 

mptible Fortune; not in his own Eſteem, for that 
ridiculous ; but in the Opinion of the Great, who wi 
not envy him ſuch a P Vet was it gloriou u 
Poſſeſſor of what he owed. to the Bounty of his Patron; W 
to his own Sollicitations and Purſuits. Suk 


28. Magnas inter 5 Nothing is more com 
than this Pov in dſt of Abundance. In ſoar 
eeds from Avarice, in others from Prodigaliy, W 


who is contented with a moderate Fortune knows We 
ther of theſe contrary Exceſſes, which render the hig 
the Prodigal equally wretched. vu 
30. Segctis- fides. } This Paſlage is particnlarly dil 
deſerves to be carefully explained. Firſt, ri, 

and fidet are all to be applied to one common Verb a 
a Manner of Writing very uſual in Horace. 72 
frice is governed both of imperio and forte. Fuigen 
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what 1 to themſelves deny , 
he Gods with bounteous Hand ſupply. 
r from the Quarters of the Great, 
Jappy, though naked, I retreat, 
do th? unwiſhing Few with Joy 
k bleG'd and bold Deſerter fly; 
rue Lord of what the Great deſpiſe, 
x real, richer Pomp I riſe, 
an if, from fair Appulia's Plain, 
ſtor d in Heaps the various Grain, 
Vhile of the wealthy Maſs ſecure 
\ midſt the rich Abundance poor. 
A Stream 'clear-flowing through my Ground ; 
A Wood which a few Acres bound ; 
little Farm of kindly Soil, 
or faithleſs to its Maſter's Toll, 
Fall tell the Conſul whoſe Domain 
xt:nds o'er Afric's fertile Plain, 
hough of his envied Lot poſleſs'd, 
e ne'er ſhall be like Horace bleſs d. 
Though nor the fam*d Calabrian Bee 
ollects its low'ry Sweets for me; 
or me no Formian Vintage grows, 
ith mellow'd Warmth where Bacchus flows: 
or on the verdant, Gallic Mead 
y Flocks of richer Fleeces feed ; 
et am I not with Want oppreſt, 
hich vainly ſeeks the Port of Reſt, 
or would thy bounteous Hand deny 
y largeſt Wiſhes to ſupply 3 
hut while thoſe Wiſhes I reſtrain, 
ather I ſtretch my ſmall Domain, 
could I diſtant Kingdoms join, 
nd make united Empires mine; 
or ſure the State of Man is ſuch, 
ey greatly want who covet much : 
hen happy he whom Heaven hath fed * 
ich frugal, but ſufficient Bread. 


j 


ODE 


ice, is a Paraphraſe for the Proconſul of Africa, and 
* 4frice ſignifies the Proconſulſhip or Government of 


DDs, 45% a6 
Thoſe that do much themſelves deny, 
Receive more Bleflings\ffam the Sky : 

I love a mean and ſafe Retreat ; 
To humble Thoſe who nought defire ; 
And joy to leave the Party of the Great: 


IL I 


In my ſcorn'd Farm a greater Lord 

Than if my crouded Barns were ftar'd 

With all the ſtout Appulian reaps; 

Than if to me Pactelus ran 

And roul'd in flowing Tides of Gain, 
Whilſt I was poor amidft my mighty Heaps. 


A purling Spring, à ſhady Grove, 

To raiſe my Song, and caſe my Love, 

My Farm that ne'er deceives my Hopes, 

Make me ſeem happier to the Wiſe, _ 

Tho' not to baſe and vulgar Eyes, | 
Than he that boaſts his fruitful Lihya's Crops : 


Tho' no Calabrian Bees do give 

Their greatful tribute to my Hive ; 

No Wines by rich Campania ſent 

In my ignoble Caſks ferment ; | 

No Flocks in Gallick Plains grow fat: 

Yet I am free from pinching Want, 

And beg'd I more, my Lord would gase. 
And to my Wiſhes equal my Eftate : 


But now more fafe, and more ſecurely bleft 
Than if my Hand grafp'd Eaſt and Weſt: 
He, that aſks much, muſt ſtill want more; 
Happy, to whom indulgent Heay'n - 
Enough, and ſparingly hath giv'n, ” 
And made his Mind proportian'd to-his Store | 
2 0D E 


that Province. The Latin uſually fu, 8 Se 


Macedonia ; fors Previnciarum, becauſ 
were determined by Lot. Laftly, Falls Ee not fignify- 
later or ignoratur, but w_—_— ſua dict. The Terms be- 
ing thus explained, the Conſtruction muſt be formed, ager 
mens Sabinus beatir Africh forte obtents fallit Africa pro- 
cenſulem. The Proconſul was indebted to Chance for his 
Magiſtracy; Horace owed his Farm to the Friendſhip of 
G g 2 Mzcenas 


' 
| 
| 
| 
i 
N 


—— 


_ explaining this Faſſage by regularly 


- 


- 
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ODE XVII. Ad Eliivm LAMIAUu. 
P. »oetuſto nobilis ab Lamo, s 

(Quando & priores hine Lamias ferunt 


Denominatos, t nepotum 
Per memores genus omne faſtos 
Auctore ab illo ducit originem, - ' - 5 


Qui Formiarum mcenia dicitur 
Princeps, & innantem Maricæ 
Litoribus tenuifſe Lirin, * + 


Late tyrannus) cras foliis nemus 
Multis, & alga litus inutil! ang, 10 
Demiſſa tempeſtas ab Euroͤo alba 

Sternet; aquæ niſi fallit au gut. 
Annoſa cornix. Dum potes, aridum 
Compone lignum : cras Genium mero 
Curabis, & porco bimeſtri, 15 
Cum famulis operum ſolutis. . 


Mæcenas. The Proconſul believes himſelf more happy than 
Horace; but he is deceived, becauſe he is ignorant, that 
great Revenues and Happineſs are very different Things. 
erhaps our Poet tended a Stroke of Satire upon the Per- 
ſon-who was then | Governour: of Afric, and who might 
have owed, like. Him, his Fortune to Mæcenas. 
BEN r. 5 N. 
7. Importuna tamen es, tunus y ſig- 
1 Xi who ads fx 1 Ar A 
quenly never knows Repoſe; from hence it is very ſtrongly 
applied to Poverty. Dac. 
40. Fettigalia 1 We ſhall only be capable of 
= ini N ing the Poet's 
oning. By contracti Deferes I ſhall more large. 
extend my little Fortune, as: if Tau wnite the King 4 
of Lydia and Phrygia und:r my Government. Vedtigalia ſig- 
nifies the Revenues or Income of an Eſtate, and may not 
improperly be uſed for the Eſtate itſelf, which the Poet thus 
enlarges by contracting his Deſires. The Word porrigere 
frequently ſignifies in the beſt Authors, to extend, to ſtretch 
out, or enlarge. Mr, Dacier makes the Poet ſay, that he 
OO Taxes with more Eaſe in this Manner, 
than if he were King of Lydia, and were obliged to pay 
great 'Tributes.” Mr. Sanadon, by an unauthoriſed Cor- 
xeRtion, reads calligam, I. Gall called my little Revenues with 


#g6Q.HonarirFiacerCann Lib. 3. 
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OD XVII. To Errvs Lau, 


| Lius whoſe noble Blood thro' a long Raz 
Of ancient Kings (as Fame's bright Aug 
tell ) / 
Deſcending, from that Lamws boaſts it's Source, 
Who, Founder of the Lamian name, 


From Formia's Towers his regal Sceptre ſtretchd 
O'er all that fertile Tract, his wide Domain, 
Thro' which fair Liris to Marica rolls, 

In ſilent State, her cryſtal Waves; 


To Morrow, if the Show'r- foreboding Crow 
Fail not her. Augury, no vulgar Storm, 
From Eaſtern Skies, ſhall ſtrew with Leaves the 
| Woods, 
With uſeleſs Weeds the foaraing Main. 


Then pile dry Fuel, while thou may'ſt; provide 
The roſe-crown'd Bowl, and kill the fatted Swing 
And to thy Genius and thy Houſhold give 
A Day of Mirth, unmix'd with Care. 
„ A ODI 


more Pleaſure than if, Cc. In both theſe I | 
the Poet's Reaſoning is broke and unconnected, and the 
fition between the Contraction of our Wiſhes, aud u 
— of our op is — PO 
1. Alyattei, Fevre is CorreQi 
* . by Bockor Bentley, Mr. Cuningu 
and Sanadon. Allyattici, which appears in the Edi 
is no more Latin Achillicus, or 7 1-00 and peri 
cannot be found in one ancient Manuſcript. The Ian 
have read Alyattes, Alyattis, or Alyattei; as Achille, þ 
chillis, or Acbiller Ulyſjes, Uu, or Ulyſſei. 


1 Lov O DE xvn. 
Mr. Sanadon firikes out of this Ode the ſecond, 8h 
fourth and fifth Lines, and reads it thus; 
Ali, wetufto nobilis ab Lamo, 
Dui Formiarum mania, &c. 
This Critic thinks it his Duty to relieve the Poet — 
Weight of an uſeleſs, heavy Parentheſis, which dean 


Boox II. 


OD XVII. To Erlivs Lanta. 


TT, LIUS, whoſe ancient Lineage ſprings. 
From Lamus, Founder of the Name, 

rom whom a ſacred Line of Kings 

Shines through the long Records of Fame, 


rom whom th' illuſtrious Race aroſe 

Who firſt poſſeſs d the Formian Towers, 
Vho rcign'd where Liris ſmoothly flows 

To fair Marica's marſhy Shores ; 


the old hower - ſoretelling Crow 

Croak not her boading Note in vain, 
0-morrow's Eaſtern Storm ſhall ſtrow 

The Woods with Leaves, with Weeds the Main. 


en pile the Fuel, while you may, 

And cheer your Spirit high with Wine, 
zwe to your Slaves one idle Day, 

And feaſt upon the fatted Swine. 


ODE 


de by its Length ; its ic Turn of Expreſſion, and its 
ſſcurity, D:citur follows ferunt in the ſame Sentence, 
uche ſame Senſe; Ducis, which is the Reading of all the 
anuſcripts, and of all Editions, diſorders the Conſtruction 
'ond the Power of Grammar, and the fifth Verſe is only 
Repetition of the firſt. . 

Theſe Reaſons oblige him to think that the four Lines are 
Addition of ſome miſerable Pedant, or bad Poet in fome 
e after the Time of pure Latinity. ; 

t muſt be con feſled, that the Text is not without Dif - 
ty, which Heinſi s firſt ived, and which Doctor 
acley endeavours to remedy by reading ducit inſtead of 
4, conſtruing g-nu; as a Nomina ive Caſe, and continu- 
the Pacenthefa down to yr annus. 

Verſ. 7. Imantem Marice litoribus. } Horace here de- 
der a River God, and by the Word ins antem gives us a 


utiful Image of the Smoothneſs wich which he rolls his 
T5 to the Sea. | 


ODz XVII. To Eivs LAMIA- 


Reat Sir, from ancient Lamus ſprung, 

As noble a Deſcent, as long; 
( From him, the Spring, thy gen'rous Blood 
In undiſturbed Streams has flow'd; 
From him the Lamias took their Name, 
And ſwell the Annals of our Fame; 
Thy gen'rous Blood rowPd nobly down 
From him that fill d the Formian Throne, 
Where ſwoln with Rain ſwift Liris roars, 
And waſhes fair Marica's Shores ; 
A Potent Scepter grac'd his Hand, 
And meaſur'd out a wide Command.) 
To- morrow furious Winds ſhall ſpread 
The troubled Shore with uſeleſs Weed, 
And fill the Woods with ſcatter'd Leaves, 
Unleſs the cawing Crow deceives, 
The Crow that till foretells a Rain 
And Storm, and never caws in vain. 
Now Pile thy Wood whilſt ſound and dry, 
To-morrow Morn a Pig ſhall die, 
And Wine ſhall cheer thy Slayes and thee, 
From Country Toil, and Buſineſs free, | 
And all enjoy a ſhort-liv'd Liberty. 

ODE 


12. Aque nift fallit Augur. ] Thus Virgil; 


Tum cornix rauca jam vocat improba voce, 
Et la es ar e arena. Georg. Lib. 1. 


And Pliny, Er cum terreſtres volueres contra aquas clangores 
dabunt perfundentes ſaſe, fed maxime cornix. Lib. 18. 


238 O Hen ar RAe Care Lib. . 


OD XVIII Ad Favny 


TDAUNE, Nympharum fugientum amator, 
Per meos fines & aptica rura 
Lenis incedas, abeaſque parvis 
Fquus alumnis: 
Si tener pleno cadit hœdus anno; 5 
Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali f 
Vina crateræ; vetus ara multo 
Fumat odore. 


Ludit herboſo pecus omne campo, 
Cum tibi None redeunt Decembres : 
Feſtus in pratis vacat otioſo 

Cum bove pagus : 


10 


Inter audaces lupus errat agnos: 

Spargit agreſtes tibi ſilva frondes: 

Gaudet inviſam pepuliſſe foſſor 
Ter pede terram. 


vontains the Petition of the 
of the God, and the Acknowledgments of the Village. 
Mr. Sanadon ſays there is nothing extraordinary in this Po- 
em, but that it is written in a fine Taſte; the Deſign well 
maintained; the Verſiſication flowing; the Sentiments na- 
cara; the Images fies ad wf. the Expreſſion eaſy 
— | 
V 85 Abeaſque. ] The Romans believed, that many 
of their ed their Winter in one Country, and their 
Summer in another. Faunus was of this Number. He 
went from Arcadia to Italy the thirteenth Kran and 


returned the fifth of December. His and Return 
were celebrated with Sacrifices, and 2 this Ode was 
written for his December Feſtival, the Poet 


Tays abeas. 
It is not difficult to ſee that this Fiction is founded upon a 


natural Reaſon taken from the Changes of the Seaſons in 
Italy, where the Earth opens her Boſom in Fruitfulneſs to 


the Month of February, and is hardned by Froft in Decem- . 


Taz ODS or Hor acy 


Op x XVIII. To Favnyy, 


F AUNUS,” who' to the Nymphs, thy br 
Game, | | 
Giv'ſt am'rous Chaſe, if, each returning Year, 
A wanton Kid hath ſtain'd thy ſacred Grove; 
If ſtill with gen'rous Wine the Bowl, 


The Friend of Venus, ſparkling foams, while Clay 
Of grateful Fragrance from thy Altar riſe ; 
Propitious traverſe o'er my ſur:ny Farm; 

And, when it's verdant Haunts thou les, 


With Farewel mild my youngling Flock behold! 

When with the circling Months thy Feaſt tum 

The Herds rejoicing thro' their Paſtures bound; 
The Village, with the unyok'd Ox, 


Keeps Holliday ; the Wolf and fearleſs Lamb 
Together ſport ; to ftrew thy Way, the Lear 
Their Trees forſake ; and thrice the Plowman bed 
With jocund Foot, the hated Ground. 
ODI 


ber. Dug 
4. Parvis equus alumnis.) The Vulgar believed i 
this God fent toms and 8 to diſturb their u 
in the Night; and upon this Foundation the Commentuat 
imagi Horace intreats him to ſpare the Chia d 
his * But by «/umnis, the Poet means the Youp 
lings of his Flocks, which had moſt occaſion for the I 
tebtion of the God to preſerve them againſt the Inclenay 
of the ap ing Winter. Bon 
6. Veneris ſadall.] This Cup is called the Canpazinf 
Venus, becauſe Venus and Bacchus are mutually 
to converſe together, and ſupport each other's Gaiety. In 
Ari calls Wine the Mill of Venus. Ton 
herboſo. ] The ſecond Part of the Ode dq 


- 2 
—— The eel the Protection of the God, 4 


= 


Book III. 


oo XVIII. To Faunvs. 


By Mr. DUNKI1N- 


AUNUS, who with eager Flame 
Chaſe the Nymphs thy flying Game, 
a tender Kid diſtain, 

ich returning Year, thy Fane ; 

hile with Wine we raiſe the Soul, 
Social Venus loves the Bowl, ) 

thy dedicated Shrine 

moak with Odours, ----Breath divine, 
ently traverſe o'er my Bounds, 

zently through my ſunny Grounds, 
racious to my fleecy Breed, 

porting o'er the flowery Mead. 

See my Flocks in ſportive Vein, 

ſk it o'er the verdant Plain, 


eſtal ſhines, the Peaſants play 

In the graſſy-matted Soil, 

pund their Oxen, free from Toil. 
e the Wolf forgets his Prey, 

ith my daring Lambs to play 

te the Foreſt's bending Head 

t thy Feet its Honours ſhed, 

hile with joyful Foot the Swain 
au the Glebe he plow'd with Pain. 


hen through Winter's Gloom thy Day 


os NI. 

Ov x XVI. W Fibu 
Aunus that flying Nymphs purſues, 
And Courts as oft as they refuſe, 
If yearly Ridglings ſtain thy Grove, 
If the large Bowl, the Friend of Love, 
Still flows with Wine; if Pray'rs invoke, 
And thy old Shrines with Odours ſmoke, * 
Defend my Fields, and ſunny Farm, 
And keep my tender Flocks from harm: 
O'er graſſy Plains the wanton Flocks, . 
The Village with their idle Ox, 

Sport o'er the Fields, all finely dreſt 
When cold December doth reſtore the Feaſt :- 
The Lambs midſt rav*nous Wolves Repoſe, 
The Wood to thee ſpreads ruſtick Boughs, 
The Ditcher, with his country Jug, 
Then ſmiles to Dance where once he dug. 


F 


ODE. 


14. Spargit agreſtes, the Trees ſhed their 
Leaves i i” Denies Rane artfully manages this Cir- 
cumſtance, as if the "Trees themſelves, touched by the Di- 
vinity of Faunus, poured down their Leaves to cover his 
Way. It was cu in all rural Feſtivals, to ſtrow the 
Ground with Leaves, Trim neg 
bus herbis. Dae. 

2 _ the Meaſure of their Dan- 


DET mark the Number of thoſe 


Pacer w which might have been performed three times in a 
Day; in the Meng Mid-day, and Evening, for ſoma 
myſterious Reaſon no longer known. Torn. San. 


$40.Q. Honari EpAacci Can. Lib. 3. 


renn. 
UANTUM diſtet ab Inacho N 
Codrus, pro patria non timidus mori, 
Narras, & genus Eaci, c 
Et pugnata ſacro bella ſub Ilio : 3 
Quo Chium pretio cadum _ | 5 
Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus, 
Quo præbente domum, & quota 
Pelignis caream frigoribus, taces. 
Da Lunæ properè novæ, 
Da noctis mediæ, da, puer, auguris 10 
Murenæ. Tribus aut novem | 
Miſcentor cyathis pocula commodis. 
Qui Muſas amat impares, ix. 
Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet be a 
Vates : tres prohibet ſupra | | 15 
Rixarum metuens tangere Gratia, 
Nudis juncta ſororibus. 
Inſanire juvat : Cur Berecynthiz . 
Ceſſant flamina tibiz? _ 
Cur pendet taciti fiſtula cum lyra-? 20 
Parcentes ego dexteras | 
Odi: ſparge roſas. Audiat invidus 
Dementem ſtrepitum Lycus, 
Et vicina ſeni non habilis Lyco. | 
Spiſſa te nitidum coma, : 25 
Puro te ſimilem, Telephe, veſpero 
Tempeſtiva petit Chlo z. 


Me lentus Glyceræ torret amor meæ. 


ODE 
While Horace ſed ſome Diverſion in Honour of 
Murena, who had choſen Augur, a young Greek, call - 


ed Telephus, continually entertained the Company with the 
ancient Hiſtory of his Country. The Poet interrupted him, 
telling him, that it were better to enquire where the beſt 
Wine was to be had, with all other Requiſites for a F eaſt, 
that they might drink their Friend's Health, and do him 
Honour in his new Employment. The gay Propoſal having 
ſucceeded, Horace put it into Verſe, and his Ode is written 
with that ſpirited Delicacy, which Men of Wit and Plea- 
ſure give to every thing they ſay. D ac. 

Verſ. 4. Pugnata ſacro ſub Ilio.] Euſtathius tells us, 
that Troy was called /acred, not only ſe it was built by 
Gods, but becauſe it contained a Number of Temples, from 
whence Virgil calls it the Houſe of Gods, Divum domus. 

6. Juist aquam 1 ignibus. ] This warm Water muſt 
have been intended for Bathing. The Ancients never fat 
down at their Entertainments until they had _— 

/ ON D. 


Taz Ovns or Horley 


ODE XIX. To TxLizpuyy 
| By Mr. Hazs. 
O F rolling Years how long the Train 
Twixt Inachus and Codrus Reign, 
Codrus, that eminently brave 


His dearer Country dy'd to ſave: 


The Race of *Facus, and all 

The Fight by facred Jlian's Wall, 
In learned Phraſe you dully ſhow ; 
---- I want ſome better things to know : 
Tell me for what, Hiſtorian, tell, 

A Caſk of Chian Wine will ſell: 

Tell me in bleak Aprutium's Coaſt 


What honeſt Friend will be my Hoſt: 


Who'll warm the icy Water there ? 
And who'll the jovial Feaſt prepare? 
Tell, what's their happy Time of Day 
To tope, and drive the Cold away ? 
Come, Boy, put round the Bowl apace, 
To the new Moon I'll drink a Glaſs, 
To Midnight one; a third ſhall be, 
Augur Murena, drunk to thee. 

Our Water muſt be mix'd with Wine, 
Good handſome Bumpers three or nine, 
Nine for th' unequal Muſes' ſake, 

His nine the ſtaring Bard ſhall take. 
For fear we ſhou'd ſurpaſs the Bounds, 
And come to Quarrels, Blows and Wounds, 
The modeſt Siſter- Graces ſay, 

Drink but three Glaſſes, — and away. 
But Fll be mad, a Poet born, 

Blow, Blow. the Berecynthian Horn: 
Why hangs the Pipe and Lyre aſide? 
Dull ſneaking Folks I can't abide. 


Roſes, Boy, Roſcs fling around; 


Let peeviſh Lycus hear our Sound, 
His neighb'ring Harlot hear us rage, 
An Over- match for Lycus Age. 
You, Telephus, with mantling Hair, 
And radiant as the Morning Star, 
Fair Chloe ripe for Bliſs admires ; 


I melt, I burn in Ghc'ra's Fires. oal 


. a _> 
% "+ : 


OvDz XIX. To TzLzPHUS. 

Hen Inachus reign'd to Thee is notorious, 

When flain for his Country was Codrus ſo 
glorious ; | 

When govern'd the Monarchs from Peleus deſcended, 

When Troy- was beſieg d, and ſo bravely defended, 

where the beſt Chian, or what it may coſt ye, 

dr how we may warm the dull Winter fo froſty, 

Ir temper our Water with Embers ſo glowing, 

\ Telephus, here you are ſtrangely unknowing. 

Here's a Bumper to Midnight ---- To Luna's firſt 
ſhining, 

Third to our Friend in his Poſt of divining. 

ame fill up the Bowl, then fill up your Bumpers, 


e Poet enraptur'd ſure never refuſes 
ut the Graces, in naked Simplicity cautious, 


bauch us. 

day, Frolic, and Mirth, to Madneſs ſhall fire us; 
by breathes not the Flute then with Joy to inſpire us? 
iy hang on the Wall, in Silence dclorous, 

e ſoft- breathing Pipe, and the Hautboy ſonorous ? 
hate all the Slaves that are ſparing of Labour ; 


ich his Damſel ill- ſuited to ſuch an old Fellow, 
ren burſt with his Envy to hear us ſo mellow. 
xr Horace in Flames, how flowly conſuming ! 
dr Glycera burns, while Chloe the blooming 
r Telephus courts, whoſe Treſſes are beaming 


we the bright Rays from Veſperus ſtreaming, 
ODE 


7. Quota, ] It is hard to ſay what this refers to. Some 
lerftand hora; others domo. Some even COME Text, 
: me quotus ; but this is neither authorized, nor neceſſa- 
A 2 Sanadon thinks that /umms or colle24, or Symbola 
| underſtood, and that Horace demands to what 
: — IND Wine, their Bath, and Fire would amount. 

; "291 caream frigoribus. ] The Country of the Pe- 
ans was mountainous, and conſequently cold, from 


lays Pelignum frigus, as in the twenty -fixth 


t three, or thrice three, be the jovial of Numbers. 
is Brimmers thrice three to his odd-number'd Muſes... 


e afraid more tian three might to Quarrels de- 


Ive us Roſes abundant, and let bur old Neighbour, 


- 7 * 7 


ODI XIX. To TxLtzpuvs. : 
OW many Years divide x 
Old Inachus and Codrus* Reign, 
Who for his Country bravely dy d, 
You ſeek with mighty Pain. 
Theſe are the idle Labours of thy Brain. 
Old A#acus you can derive from Fove, - 
And tell what mighty Kin he had above; 
You all the Trojan Wars can write, t 
But never mind what Wine will coſt, 
Who make a Feaſt, and who invite, 
And who a Fire prepares at Night, 
Now Winter ſpreads the Fields with hoary Froſt. 
A Glaſs ! come, fill me to the rifing Moon, 
To Midnight, and. to Morning one; 
We'll never part while the Stars ſhine ; 
Forget thy Books, thoſe idle Dreams ; 
Fill round; three Bowls, or nine, 
Are ſober. Jollity's Extreams. . 
He that th' uneven Muſes loves, 
With three times three his heat improves, . 
| A-ſtaring Poet, rais'd by ev'ry Bowl; 
The ſober Grace with th' naked two, 
Afraid of Brawls but Three allow, 
And only cheer, but. never heat the Soul: 
I muſt be Mad, what means the Flute ? 
Why hangs the Pipe and filent Lute ? 
J hate a Niggard, quickly ſpread 
The ſweeteſt Roſes round my Head 3 
Let Lycus hear the roaring Noiſe, 
And ſhe, the Neighbouring Miſe, 
That doth his feeble Love defpiſe, 
And let them pine, and envy at our Joys: 
Thee, Beauteous with thy buſhy Hair, 
And like the brighteſt Evening Star, | 
Ripe Chloe ſeeks with warm defires ; , 
Whilſt I, a dull expecting Fp. 
Still linger on with lazy hope, 
And flowly melt in Ghcera's tarmenting Fires. 


' Over . 


n. 


244 Q HozariFgcci Can, Lb. ;. 
Opz XX. AM. 


ON vides quanto moveas periclo, 
Pyrrhe, Gætulæ catulos leznz ? ; 
Dura pdſt pauld fugies inaudax 7 
Preœlia raptor; 20 


Cam per obſtantes juvenum catervas | 3 


Ibit inſignem repetens Nearchum: 
Grande certamen, tibi præda cedat 

Major, an illi. 
Interim dum tu celeres ſagittas 
Promis, hæc dentes acuit timendos; 10 
Arbiter pugnæ poſuiſſe nudo 

Sub. pede palmam 

Fertur, & leni recreare vento | 


Qualis aut Nireus fuit, aut aquoſa 15 
Raptus ab Ida. 
n ODE 


: 


Ode he fays nive Sithonia, to Expreſs an Extreme Coldnefs 


in the Northern Snow. Such a manner of Expreſſion is 


lively, poetical, and underſtood without Difficulty; yet Mr. 
Dacier, after Torrentius, thinks it unjuſt, nor ever to be 
;mitated. But in this Place'he allows it not unpardonable 
ſince it might have been deſigned as a 2 Raillery on 
„ e who probably had an Houſe-in that Country, to 
which he was inviting the Company; or where Horace had 
_— been. Thus it might be a pleaſant Hint that he 
ſhould provide for their Entertainment, or = Reproach for 
the Manner. in which he had treated the Pot 
Da Lune, nove..] We muſt here underſtand, _ 
Telephus was Preparing to find Reaſons againſt che Poet's 
Propoſal, when Horace interrupts him and puts on an Air 
of Authority in bidding the Company drink, as if he had 
bg: — Le duelle what Nethber's Cups 
0 f that he ma rt his: Orders 
his own Example, he begins the Tug his Detail is 5 
tural and lively, nor Wuld any ' thing better diſfipate the 
Uneaſineſs which the Chronological Narration of Telephus 
had occaſioned. He drinks an Health to the new Moon, 
becauſe perhaps: Matens had been then created Augur, or 
becauſe perhaps that was the uſual Time when e 
created. 5 ORR. 


10. Noc , . Horace here drinlæs to Midnight, be- 
cauſe he was d f to leave off ſooner. Ca v 
12. Miſcehtar.] The uſual Reading mi/centur, app 
to Rutgerſius too weak” and languid: His Co has 
been received by Doctor Bentley and Mr. Sanadon, as it is 


-a more ſpirited E on, and continues that- Air of Com- 


mand, which the Poet hath 
440 a1 


— 


Tu Ops or Holler 


Op XX. J Pyarxnyy 


eee who thus preſuy 
From a fierce Lyoneſs her Whelps to fea 
Inglorious ſoon, a heartleſs Raviſher, 
x Pyrrhus, thou wilt retreat, 
When ſhe th" oppoſing youthful Croud divide, 
With Fury ſtung, Nearchus to regain, 
What Tongue the dreadful Skirmiſh ſhall relate 
That doubtful will enſue ? 
Thy wing'd Artillery from its Quiver pours; 
As eager ſhe whets her tremendous Teeth ; 
While the fair Cauſe and Umpire of your Su 
The Palm you thus conteſt, 
Regardleſs, treads beneath his ſnowy Feet: 
Permitting to the Wind his eſſenc'd Locks; 
Lovely as Nireus, or as he whom Yee 
From fountful [da bore. 


ON 


Mr. Dacier thinks, that the cyathus 2 
ſame Meaſures, and then his labour d Explication mul a 
in this unintelligible Concluſion; miſcentor pocula tribu 
nowem poculis. We are obliged to a French Gendem 
Mr. Boivin, for the beſt Explanation of this Paſlage: is t 
ſays, that we muſt diſtinguiſh between poculum and gata oe 
between which Horace himſelf perfectly diſt nguiſſe Wn 
cula were properly Cups, of which there were different ; 
zes; and Sn, was a very little Goblet, with we 
meaſured their Wine and Water, when they poured Wl 
into the Cups. When therefore the Poet ſays, i 
oula tribus aut nevem tyo this, he commands the Waters 
pour, into the ſame Glaſs, either three or nine Cyathi, M 
that the Gueſts ſhall drink them at one Draught. 
Cyarhis commodis. ] The ancient Interpreter explains 
modi; by aptis, as if every one ſhould drink according un 
fear Situation and Circumſlances ; whether be Melt 
the Protection of the Graces,” or was a Favoume dd 
Muſes. But it ſeems, more natural to think, int Harz 
in his preſent Chearfulneſs, calls for Bumpers for al g 
| without Diſtinction. The Latins uſed the 
commodus to ſignify whatever was perfect in its kind. Tu + 
tum commodums res. commodas ; aljmenta Commoda. 


TY Roren 
3. Dui Maſas amat inparct.] Mr. Dacier makes W 


an ingenious Remark, which gives to this FAY e 
E. 


—_— _ 


=__ 7 2 _X- 


”T a1ES WT = T 


Boon It. 


To PYRRAVS., 


Ovz XX. 
JYRRHUS, you tempt à Danger high, 
| When you would Real from angry Li- 


her Cubs, and ſoon ſhall fly 
* Inglorious 


Die. 


t Wars of horrid Form ite 
hrough Crouds of 'Lovers when ſhe flies 
To ſeek her Boy, and ſnatch the Prize 
Victorious ? 


ou ſhoot ; ſhe whets her Tuſks to bite; 

hile he who fits to judge the Fight, 
Treads on the Palm, with Foot ſo white, 
Diſd . ful. N 


While ſweetly floating in the Air, 
Wanton he ſpreads his fragrant Hair, 
9 or Nireus fair, 
And vainful. 
ODE 


te, or nine Goblet, to the Health of the new Augur, the : 


vet artfully his Politeneſs and Erudiiou, as if the 
praces and Muſes intereſted themſelves in his Glory. Thus 
pays a very delicate Compliment to Murena, and ſhews 
Þ own Reſpect for the elſes Who had raiſed his 
id to an Aa loyment ſo honourable. 
. Gratia rata made jun#a ſororibus.] The Cuſtom of paint- 
Graces naked was not of firſt Antiquity, although 
. — Pauſanias writes, that he could not diſcover 
ho was the firſt Painter or Sculptor who ) repreſented them 
; for all the Ancients painted them in Clothes. They 
ho mad the Alteration, would infinuate, that the Graces 
d only pleaſe by their Simplicity, and that they had not 
on for Ornaments. Dae. 


18 Inſanire juvat. } Horace now leaves the too modeſt 


and riſes in his Good « humour; for after having 
d a certain Number of Glaſſes, mung 
Number or Meaſure, | 

20. Fiſtula.] The Fiſtala was made of ſeven won. 
ds for the Diverſity of Sounds; and as we have not an 
13 the Tranſlation hath followed the 'F 
pmmentators, who make uſe of the Word Hautboy. 

24. Et wicina ſeni. Such is the manner of Horace to 

Nt away from his $ with ſome unexpeRted Stroke of 


Ove XX. To N ; 


Do S T-ſce what Dangers muſt attend. 
Thy pious, Duty to thy Friend? 
*Tis hard to rob a Tygreſs of her. Young : 
Ab, bafled, Thou ſhalt ſoon retreat, 
And, *midſt the Shame of a Defeat, 
Unequal Foe, confeſs her Force too ſtrong. 
When She, with Fury rais'd, ſhall move 
Thro' Throngs of Youths that offer Love, 
And ftrive to win her Heart to ſeize the Fait;- 
Then ſhall we ſee who wins the Day, | 
And who ſhall ſeize the beauteous Prey, 
And in Nearchus have the greateſt Share. 


Whilſt you your winged Arrows draw, 
She whets her Teeth, and ſpreads her Paw'z 
Whilſt he that muſt beſtow the Prize 
Sits unconcern'd with gloating Eyes; 
On all around his amorous Glances ſpread, . 
His perfum'd, looſe and. wanton Hair 
Permitting to the waving Air, 
As ſweet as Nireus, or "as. Ganymede.- | 
ODE 


or Satire. The Tranſition here is particularly ſpi- 
rited, we — CEN BE LI is yet un- 
known. "SAN. 


ODE Xx. 


n 
explain them Decency oet a Woman, 
22 — Apprehenſions of loſing her Lover. She 
to a Lioneſs, when an —— todd 
. Whelpe; Pyrrhus is armed with a Bow and Ar- 
rows, to hew. he chuſes a diſtant Combat, while the 
young Lover fits — — 
Rn $i fall. 
Verſ. 4. Deum per obflantes. 1 — chive — 
rr her Lovers, 
30 ere . K- the Preſs — — 
3 Hh 2 St Us * 
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r 


a44QHonarnFiacerCanu Lb. g. 


Obs XXII A Aur non. 
O Nata metum conſule Manlio, 
| Seu tu querelas, five geris jocos, 
Seu rixam, & inſanos amores, 

Seu facilem, pia teſta, ſomnum: f 
Quocunque lectum nomine Maſſicum 5 
Servas, moveri digna bono die; dr 

Deſcende, Corvino jubente 
Promere languidiora vina. 
Non ille, quanquam Socraticis madet 
Sermonibus, te negliget horridus. 10 
Narratur · & priſci Catonis 
Szpe-mero caluiſſe virtus. 
Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
Plerumque duro: Tu ſapientium 
Curas & arcanum jocoſo 15 

Conſilium retegis Lyæo: | 
Tu ſpem reducis mentibus anxiis, 

Vireſque; & addis cornua pauperi, 
Poſt te neque iratos trementi 

Regum apices, neque militum arma. 20 
Te Liber, &, ſi læta aderit, Venus, 


Segneſque nodum ſolvere Gratiæ, 


Vivæque producent lucernæ, * 
Dum rediens fugat aſtra Phcebus. 
= ODE 


Meſlala having engaged to ſup with Horace, the Poet de- 
fires his Bottle to pour out its richeſt Wine to entertain ſo 
valuable a Gueſt, with 'whom he had probably been ac- 
quainted when he ſerved under Brutus. The Remains of 

Army, after the Defeat of their Generals, demanded 
Meſlala for their Chief, but he joined the Party of Octavi- 
us, by whom he was made Augur and Conſul. 

Verſ. 1. O gata m.] The Commentators according 
to the Letter, imagine that this Caſk was made when Man- 
lias was Conſul ; as if it could be any Invitation to Meſſala, 
that he ſhould drink his Wine out of a Bottle made three 
2 that the Poet himſelf ſhould value his 
Liquor for ſuch a 1 It matters little how old 
the: Botile is, provided the Wine be good, and the real 
irth is it i z then it begins to be capable of 
producing all thoſe Effect which the Poet applies to it in 


| 
| 
ö 


2. Cen tw querelas, c. ] If this Bottle really carried in 
its Bo om Complaints Quarrels, guerelas and rixam, 
how could it deſerve the Title of pia t:fa? or be worthy 
of being drunk upon a feſtal Day, moweri digna bono dic ? 
— Commentators have acknowledged this Difficulty, 
and have endeavoured, with very little Succeſs, to explain 


A Tyrant's Frown, or an Invader's Sword? 


TuI ODE or Hosen 


ODz XXI. To bis Cask. 
OEVAL Caſk, whoſe natal Year and ty 
Saw Manlius Rome's, firſt Charge adon, 
Whatever Freight, whether Complaints, thou ber 
Wit's racy Flow, or clam'rous Brawh, 
The Lover's Madneſs, or ſoft Slumber's Bam; 
The Maſſic Juice, cf choſen Growth, 
Thou hold'ſt, is worthy this auſpicious Day: 
Then haſte, and leave thy lofty Stand; 
Corvinus bids me broach my ſmutheſt Wine: 
Tho' with Sccratic Scicnce drench'd, 
He will not, Cynic- lie, thy Joys refuſe, 
Ev'n Cato's Virtus, it is fail, 
By gen'rous Wine more warm and adQiye grex. 
Th' Obdurate you to Kindneſs melt ; 
And Dullneſs to thy gentle Force gives Way: 
The Cares of Wiſdom you r.l:x; 
And from the Breaſt, with ſportive Art, remow 
The Veil that each cluſe Secret hides. 
Ev'n Hope, fair Fugitive, you bring again 
To anxious Minds, and to the Poor 
Add Strength of Heart, and decent Confidence! 
Who, aftcr thee, vouchſafes to fear 


Bacchus, and, if Good - Humour dreſs 
Her Face in Smiles, the charming C:prian Quit 
The Graces dancing Hand in Hard, 
And the glad Taper's living Flame, ſhall ſee 
Thy Current wait on our crown'd Bowl, 
Till Phebus, with returning Luſtre, ſhincs, 
And puts each fading Star to Flight. 


ODI 


it. Let us therefore try to-reconcile the Thoughts, wited 
Violence to the Ex preſſions. WP 
The three laft Verſes o the firſt Strophe contain a Dil 
bation of the good and bad Effects of Wine in gener, n 
the firſt Line of the ſecond Stanza calls back the Port ia ve 
his wandering after the bad Conſequences of Wine, to ha 
only of its good Effects. The Epithet pia enters in * 
Invocation, not into the Enumeration of its Qual, 
is to be referred to the firſt Verſe, not to the three bob 
ing. We ſhould range the Sentence in this Manner, Of 
tefta, nata mecum conſule Manlio, diſcend. &c. * 
5. Quocunque lectum nomine] Great Obſcurity b ® 
thrown upon this Paſſage by endeavouring to ill 
Legere vinum has been underſtood to gather the C., & 


Expreſſion unknown in pure Latinity. Nomine bas 


—- " - 
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Oo XXI. To bis CASsR. 


ENTLE Caſe of melo Wine, 
And of equal Age with mine; 

iether you to Broils or Mirth, 

Dr to madding Love give Birth; 

Or the Toper's Temples ſteep, 

dweetly in ambroſial Sleep; 

or whatever various Uſe 

You preſerve the choſen Juice, 

orthy of ſome feſtal Hour, 

ow the hoary Vintage pour : 

ome—Corvinus, Gueſt divine, 

ids me draw my ſmoctheſt Wine. 
Though with Science deep imbued, 

Je not, like a Cynic rude, | 

Thee deſpiſ.s; for of old 

ato's Virtue, we are told, 

Often with a Bumper glow'd, 

nd with ſocial Raptures flow'd. 

You by gentle Tortures oft 

It hard Tempers into ſoft ; 

ou ſtrip off the grave Diſguiſe 

rom the Counſels of the Wiſe, 

nd with Bacchus blithe and gay, 

ring them to the Face of Day. 

Jope by thee, fair Fugitive, 

ids the Wretched ſtrive to live, 

o the Beggar you diſpence 

eart and Brow of Confidence, 

arm'd by thee he ſcorns to fear 

yrant's Frown, or Soldier's Spear. 
Bacchus boon, and Venus fair, 

lf ſhe come with chearful Air) 

d the Graces, charming Band ! 

ver dancing Hand in Hand; 

d the living Taper's Flame, 

ball prolong thy purple Stream, 

ll returning Phoebus bright 

s the lazy Stars to flight. 


By Mr. Dun R 1 \ | 
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ODI. ifs bis Cann 
By another Hand. 


9 my good Caſk, are of a Date 
With Conſul Manlius and with Me, 
Produce your Charge, whate*er it be, 
Or Love, or Strife, or loud Debate, 


Or gentle Sleep, or Wit ſerenely free. 


On ſuch a Day, for ſuch a Friend, 
With Maffic Juice our Souls refine ; 
| Whatever Bacchus may deſign, : 
C:rvinus bids the Stream deſcend ; 8 
Corvinus loves to mix Philoſophy and Wine. 
Wine kept old Cato's Virtue warm; 
This whzts the Dull, and Wit inſpires; 
The Grave with ſprightly Vigour fires, 
And, by a never-failing Charm, 
Unlocks the Mind, and all its gay Deſires. 


Wine with freſh Hope the Coward cheers ; 
Revives the Wretched and Undone, 
And makes the Slave his Lord diſown: 
What Wretch, when arm'd by Bacchus, fears 
To meet a Warriour's Arm, or ſtand a Tyrant's 
Frown? * 
Let Venus, and the God of Wine, 
And cvery Grace, too ſtrictly chaſte, 
Came, if they pleaſe, and crown the Feaſt: 
Our Torches and our Souls ſhall ſhine, 
*Till we outface the Sun, when riſing from the Eaſt. 
| ODE 


taken for the Name of a Conſul, and the Commentators 


are greatly lexed to find who this Conſul was, though 


Horace himſelf tells them in the firſt Line. But the Word 
lecum better ſignifies a choſen, richer Wine, and nomen is 
often uſed for an Effect, a Reaſon, or Cauſe 1 g 
An. 
7. D:ſcende. } The Romans had their Wine - Cellars at 
the Top of their Houſes, that their Wines might ripen oon - 
er by the Smoke. | CAU. 
8. Languidiora wina. ] Plaut is pleaſantly compares 
Wine, which hath loſt its Reliſh and Strength, to a Man 
who hath loſt his Teeth by Age, winum wetu/tate edentulum. 
10. Horridus. ] The Sciences, which require any ſeverer 
Study, are apt to render Men ſavage and rude. gy 
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germ | bine 


Me ON TIUM cuſtos nemorumque, virgd, 
Quæ laborantes utero -puellas | 


Ter vocata audis, adimiſque letho, 


Diva triformis; 
Imminens ville tua piaus eſto, SY” 
Quam per exactos ego lætus annos, 


Verris obliquum meditantis ictum 


ODE 


alone of all che Ancients knew how to humaniſe the Vir- 
tue of a Philoſopher, but his Diſciples in 7 degene- 
rated from their Maſter by not underſtanding his es 
AN 
11. Narratzr & 7 Catenis. ] If Horace intended Ca- 
to of Utica, as ſome ren 
the Verb narratur, l he might have been a Witneſs of 
this Particularity, for he was Jn Years of Age when 
Cato killed himſelf. The Epithet Priſcus is yet leſs juſtly 
employed, as it is liable to an Equivocation, even when it 
is tranſlated /evere; nor was this Cato a proper Example of 
Sobriety, whatever his Severity of Manners in other Inſtan- 
ces might be, fince he was very frequently known to drink 


even to Exceſs. The Poet therefore certainly means Cato 


the Cenſor, who. was called Pri/css before he took the 
Name of Cato; who drank only Water in Time of War, 
and in Peace the fame Wine which he gave to his Slaves : 
Yet in the latter End of his Life enjoyed his Bottle and his 


from whence they are painted bolding each oder Hah 


Tax obi br Honey 


Opz XXII. To Draxa, 


F Groves and Mountains Virgin — 
Goddeſs three - form'd, gracious our pre gn 
Dames, 

When thrice invok'd, to hear; and from the Gm 
To ſnatch, with willing 'Aid ; 


The lofty Pine that Thides my Vl be thine: 
Beneath whoſe Verdures, each returning Yea, 
With grateful Joy, a Boar that meditates 
A ſide-long Wound ſhall bleed. 
ODE 


Friends, eſpecially in the Char, and often boaſted oi 
Pleaſures of the Table. Dig 

13. Tormentum ingenio admovel.] You offer an agriil 
Violence to the Mind. It is a Metaphor taken from Wa 
when a Town was aſſaulted with eries and Mach 
Others underſtand it of giving the Torture to Criminab n 
force a Secret from them; and Doctor Ben 
as if Wine gave an Eloquence and Facility to — 1 
vy, barren Underſtanding. 

21. Et, fi læta aderit, Venus.] The Poet invites Van 
to his Entertainment, but as ſhe frequently occaſions 
rels, he will not admit her except ſhe be good- _ 

at 
2 7 nodum ſol were Gratie. ] The Gract a 
. to looſe their Wo Who are inſeperately unit 


Boox It," 


OD XXII. 99 DANA. 


F Groves and Mountains guardian Maid, 
F Invok'd by three myſterious Names ; 
.ddeſs three-form'd, whoſe willing Aid, 
ith gracious Pow'r appears diſplay'd, _ 
From Death to ſave our pregnant Dames : 


o Thee I conſecrate the Pine, 

Which nodding waves my Villa round, 

d here, beneath thy hallow'd Shrine, 

early ſhall bleed a feſtal Swine, 

That fide-long meditates his Wound. 

| ODE 


ODE XXII. 


his Ode was probably written in Gratitude for Favours, 
ich ſome of the Poet's Miſtreſſes had received from Di- 
but the Circumſtances and Perſon are unknown 5 
AC. 
Verſ. 3. Ter wocata. ] Horace mentions the Number 
te becauſe it was always a myſterious Number, or be- 
ſe Women in Labour invoked the Goddeſs by three 
cipal Names. In the next Line ſhe is called Triformis, 
he was Luna in Heaven, Diana ppon Earth, and Proſer- 
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ODI XXII. To Diana: 


I IND Guardian of wy Hills/and Grows \ 
Who thrice implor'd doſt hear; and ſave / 

The teeming Women from the Grave, 2 
Great here on Earth, in Hell, and great Above. 


This Tree be thine, that long bath ſtod 
To ſhade my Houſe ; as Years roul round, 
A Boar, that aims a ſide - ways wound, 


Shall Yearly ſtain the Trunk with offer'd Blood. 


ODE 
pine in Hell; from whence the was pa with three 
cads, one of a Lion, another of a and the third of 


a Dog. SAN. 
5. Tua way He.] The Commentators are much per- 
plexed in their Learning, to know why Horace conſecrates 
A Pine to panes mn it was an Emblem of | 
Virginity, qued /cmel exciſa nunguam repullulaſcit 3 or be- 
Po ths and Cybele, to whom this — Py were 
only other Names for Diana, Blu perhaps the Poet did not 
intend to ex his gueſſing Commentators, and only de- 
figned to make a Preſent of his favourite Tree to the God- 
deſs, for preſerving one of his Miſtreſſe. 


48 Q. Hoxarir Friacci Canx. Lib. 3. 


Op XXII. Ad Paripyien. 


1 ſupinas ſi tuleris manus 
Naſcente Luna, ruſtica Phidyle; 
Si thure placaris & horna 
Fruge Lares, avidãque porca ; 


Nec peſtilentem ſentiet Africum 5 
Facunda vitis, nec fterilem ſeges | 
Rubiginem, aut dulces alumni 
Pomifero grave tempus anno. 


Nam, quz nivali paſcitur Algido 

Devota, quercus inter & ilices, 10 
Aut creſcit Albanis in herbis | 
Voictima, pontificum ſecures 


Cervice tinget : te nihil attinet 
Tentare multi cæde bidentium, 
Parvos coronantem marino | 15 
Rore Deos, fragilique myrto. | 


Immunis aram ſi tetigit manus, 
Non ſumptuoſa blandior hoſtia 
Mollibit averſos Penates, 
Farre pio, & ſaliente mica. 20 


ODE 


It is not unpleaſant to ſee an Epicurean Poet inſtructing a 
pious, female Farmer, how to regulate her Devotions, while 
ſhe fincerely believes that he is really acted by a Spirit of 
— — ion and Piety. Mr. Dacier and Sanadon think that 
Phidyle was his own Servant, and that all his Directions are 
given with a View to his own Intereſt. Perhaps the Reader 
may find ſomething probable in the Conjecture, but it does 
not ſeem neceflary to explain the Ode. 

Verl. 1. Supinas fi tuleris manus. ] This was the uſual 
Geſture of the Ancients when prayed ; but with this 
Difference, that when they ed themſelves to the ce- 
leftial Gods they held the Palms of their Hands upwards, 
as if to receive a B but turned them towards the 
ROI InE Bayes os, infernal Gods, as if to avert an 

. ' Caxvge. 

2. Naſcente Luna.) Women of the Country are 5 

monly very exact in all outward Ceremonies of _ 


and very icrupulous not to let any Feſtival paſs by 


Tur Orts or Hoxacy 


ODI XXIII. T7, Parvpyrs, 
By Mr. Oris vorn. 


I once a Month to Heav'n you pray 
With lifted Hands, and on the Shrine 
Your this Year's Fruits and Incenſe lay, 
And ſacrifice a greedy Swine ; 


The Gods from Storms ſhall ſave your Vines, 
Nor ſhall your blighted Harveſt fail; 

And as the ſickly Year declines, 
Vouf Younglings ſhall be ſtrong and hale. 


Let the devoted Herds, that feed 
On "Algidum o'er-grown with Wood, 
Or thoſe from rich Albania, blced, 
And paint the Pontiff's Axe with Blood: 


The Gods require no Herds from you, 
No rich Oblations, not your own ; 
Give 'em, what from a Swain is due, 


A Roſemary. or Myrtle Crown. 


Bring but a little homely Cake, 
With Hands that know no guilty Stain, 
The Gods that humble Gift will take, 


When Hecatombs are kill'd in vain. 
ODE 


a Sacrifice, Every Month in the Heathen Calendar produc- 
ed ſeveral Holidays; the Calends, Nones, and Ides, with- 
out mentioning the particular Feaſts of Pan, Diana, Priapus, 
and other — Deities. But Horace would confne this [a- 
viſh Piety to the Time of the new Moon, and would even 
then regulate the Expence of the Sacrifice. 15 
7. "Rubige. } Huetius gives an ingenious and probab 
Account of this Blight or Mildew in Corn. He fancies 
that the Drops of Dew being collected, are like convex or 
burning Glaſſes, which being heated by the Rays of the 
Sun, contra a cauſtic Quality that burns the Grain, Fru, 
Flowers or Leaves, upon which they lie. 

. Nam que nivali, ] The Reaſon which the Poet urges 
to Phidyle on moderating her pious Profuſion, 15, — 
Preſents to the Gods ought to be proportioned to our ; 
tion and Abilities ; and that a Diſtinction ought 66 bo yer 
ſerved between public and private Sacrifices. + - 4c 
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Boox III. 


Ove XXII. To Pax. 
2 on the new- born Moon, with Hands ſupine, 
My Phidyle, laborious Ruſtic, prays; 


And yearly Fruits her Houſchold Gods appeaſe, 


- — 


Nor peſtilential Storm ſhall ſmite her Vines, 
Nor barren Mildew ſhall her Harveſts fear, 

Nor ſhall her Flocks, when the ſad Year declines 
Beneath its Fruitage, feel th* autumnal Air. 


Let the devoted Herds, that lowing feed 
In ſnow -top'd Algidum's high - branching Wood; 
Or the fair Kine of rich Albania bleed, 8 
And ſtain the Pontiff's hallow'd Axe with Blood; 


The little Gods, around thy ſacred Fire, 
No vaſt Profuſion of the Victims Gore, 
But pliant Myrtle Wreaths alone require, 
And fragrant Herbs, the pious, rural Store. 


A grateful Cake, when an the hallow'd Shrine 
Offer'd by Hands that know no guilty Stain, 
Shall reconcile th' offended Powers divine, 
When bleeds the pompous Hecatomb in vain. 
| | ODE 


15. Parvos Deos, ]. This is in oppoſition to what pre- 


tedes. Pontiffes offer Victims fattened in the richeſt — 


tures, becauſe they ſacrifice to the great tutelar Gods of 

Nome, of cheir Country, 1 — of the whole Empire; but 

it is ſufficient to crown the petty," domeſtic, Deities, 

Who prefide over a little Country. Scat, with Myrtle 
oſema y. Horace might indeed defire that Phidyle ſhould 

underſtand him in this 5 | 

Gvour of this 


equivocal Term to divert himſelf at the Ex- 


peace of theſe little Gods. This is not improbable Raille- 


ry for an Epicurean Poet, w S8 au. 
17. Immun, aram.] Some of our late Annotators aſlert 
mmuns can only ſignify fine muneribus, as if the Hand 
could be ſaid to be empty, which offers to the Gods Barley, 


Salt, Incenſe, and Fruits. But we may' find at leaſt two In- 


Races in Pliny, where immun means pure, untainted; which 


* 


and k 
ene, but e deſigned by 'T will: prove a more prevailing Offering 
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051 XXII. | To PrHiDdyYLE. 


A Fat ind coftly Sacrifice 8 

Is not the welcom'ſt Tribute to the Skies, 
They're more delighted with the ſmall EXPEnce 

| Of Honeſty and Innocence. - 


Let ruſtick Phidyle prepare 
At each new Moon an humble Pray'r,.. 
And at her old Penates Shrine ü 
Pour one ſmall bowl of Country Wine, 55 
And ſtain their Altars with a greedy Swine ; 
No ſcorching Winds ſhall balſt her Fruit, 
Her Corn be free from barren ſmut ; 
Nor let her darling Children fear 
The ſhiv'ring Agues of the dying Year, 


The Sacrifice Albanian Paſtures feed, 

Or Snowy Algidum's cold Miuntains breed, 

'Midft fruitful Oaks, a pamper'd Beaſt, 

Shall ſtain the Axes of the Prieſt : 

But why ſhould you profuſely try 

With ſlaughter' d Flocks to bribe the Sky, 
Since Myrtle Crowns, and, from the neighb'ring Flood 

Few ſprinkled drops ſhall pleaſe the God, 


fore than whole Rivers of their offer'd Blood f 


Which neither Blood nor wicked Arts have ſtain'd, 
A little Meal and Salt you bring, | q 
Than all the Spices of the Eaſtern King. 1 
pt i dee, 
alone: can here preſerve our Foet from contradifting himſelf. . 
The Sentiment. thus underſtood-is juſt and moral; and nobly. 


terminates the Poem. T. SAR 
: 1 rl 


— 
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ODE XXIV. I AvAROS. 


ii opulentior 
Theſauris Arabum & divitis Indiæ, 
Czmentis licet occupes 3 
Tvyrrhenum omne tuis, & mare Apulicum ; 
Si figit adamantinos ot 
Summis verticibus dira Neceſſitas 
Clavos ; non animum metu, 
Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 
Campeſtres meliùs Scythe _ | 
( Quorum plauſtra vagas rite trahunt comos ) 10 
Vivunt, & rigidi Getz; | 1 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges & Cererem ferunt ; | 
Nec cultura placet longior annua ; 


Defunctumque laboribus 55 15 
quali recreat ſorte vicarius. , 

Illic matre carentibus A 
Privignis- mulier temperat innocens; 


Nec dotata regit virum 


+ Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero. 20 


Dos 


To inſtruct with Dignity and Delight is almoſt the pecu- 
lar Character of — — — creates Reſpect for 
moral Truth by Sublimity of Sentiments, Majeſty of Ca- 
dence, Boldneſs of Figures, and Force of Expreſſion, while 
it prevents Diſguſt by its Brevity, Variety, and a Choice of 
Ornaments which a good Poet knows how to uſe with Pro- 
priety. Among a great Number of Pieces which Horace 
wrote in this kind, the preſent Ode is not the leaſt eſtima- 
ble. It is naturally divided into three Parts: In the firſt 
he expoſes the licentions Enormities of his Age; in the ſe- 
cond he diſcovers. their Cauſes; and applies their proper 
Remedies in the third. 

It ap by the twenty · ſixth Verſe, that this Ode was 
written before the Year 724, which ended the civil Wars, 
at leaſt it preceded the Expedition of Arabia in 727. San. 

Verſ. 5. Si figit. ] It is not eaſy to explain this Expreſ- 
fion, or the Deſcription of Neceſſity in the firſt Book, which 

bably was taken from a Picture or Statue of Fate and 
Fortune Some Commentators underſtand by /ummis verti- 
cibus the Buildings which Horace deſcribes ; others think 
that he means the Heads of the Perſons, who erected them; 
and Doctor Bentley is perſuaded, that Neceſſity drives theſe 
Nails ſo forcibly, even up to their Heads, «/que ad ſurmmos 
eertices, ſumma ipſorum _ that no 1-0, 28 can pull 
them out, ur xulla wi evelli poſſint, We may lay with Ci- 


cero, 2uenam harum opinionum fit fal/a, magna «ft queſtio; 


Tus Opt or Honace 


Opz XXIV. 
By Mr. ABE Z Hucaurs, 
H O' vaſter Riches thou could'ft boaſt 
Than Araby's unwaſted Stores contain, 
And ſwarthy India's wealthy Coaſt; 
Tho? thy proud Palaces, with pompous Shade 
Ofer all the Tyrrhene and the Pontic Main 
Their coſtly Columns ſpread : 
If rigid, Fate her harden'd Hand 
Remorlſeleſs ſtretches to the Prey, 
Nor Gold nor ſplendid Domes can turn away 
The ſour inflexible Demand, 
Nor fave thy deſtin'd Head, nor anxious Fears allay, 


Better the wild- born Scythians live, 
Who, pack'd in Wains, from Field to Field, 
Where Meadows freſh, freſh Paſture yield, 
Their wandring Houſhold drive. 
And better live the Getes by far, 
Where Fruits are common, and the Grounds 
No Fences mark, nor jealous Bounds ; 
One Year they exerciſe their Care 
To turn and dreſs the labour'd Soil, 
Employ the Plow and ſharpen'd Share, 
And reſt alternate one, recruiting from their Toll. 


No Stepdame, by vile Motives led, 
E'er practiſes upon the Life 
Of Orphans of the former. Bed ; 
Nor haughtily the portion'd Wife 
Lords her inſulted Huſband there, 
And. while the yexes him, with Strife | 


Sighs for the foul Adulterer, 
An 


quenam. fit vera, Deus aliquis viderit. 
The Tranſlator — that he does not underſtand the 


Paſſage, nor can he form any Image of Neceſſity driv"$ 
or into the 


her Nails either into the Top of à Buildin 

Heads of thoſe who raiſed it. Perhaps theſe 7 
to be figuratively underſtood for the Pride and Grandeur 
all exalted Fortunes. ; 


Ovpe XXIV. 


HOUGH of th' unrifled Gold poſſeſt 

Of gorgeous Ind, or Araby the bleſt : 
Though with hewn, maſſy Rocks You raiſe 

Your haughty Structures mid th' indignant Seas, 
Yet, ſoon as Fate ſhall round your Head, 

With adamantine Strength, its Terrours ſpread, 
Not all the Pomp of Earth ſhall fave 

Your Soul from Fear, your Body from the Grave. 
Happy the Scythians, houſcleſs Train 

Who roll their vagrant Dwellings o'er the Plain ; 
Happy the Getes fierce and brave, 

Whom no fix'd Laws of Property enſlave; 
Succeeding yearly to the Toil, 

Who plow, with equal Taſks, the public Soil; 
While open ſtands, the golden Grain, | 

The freeborn Fruitage of th* unbounded Plain. 
Not there the guiltleſs Step-dame knows 

The baleful Draught for Orphans to compoſe 3. 
No Wife high portion'd rules her Spouſe, 

Or truſts her eſſenc d Lover's faithleſs Vows. 


The 
8. Non mertis lagueit.] The Poet here repreſents Death 
armed with a 3 be throws over the Heads of 
thole whom he attacks. This Image is taken from the 
Gladiators called the Retiarii, whoſe Antagoniſts had the 
Figure of a Fiſh upon their Helmet, from whence they 
uſed in their Combats to fing, Non te peto, piſcem peto 3: 
ugir, Galle? If Horace had 
his View, we have Reaſon to honour Mr. Dacier's Sa- 
gacity — diſcovering it. 
12. In metata jugera, ] The Poet here joins together 
te Signification. The firſt excludes any 


Commentators un- 


Words of an oppo 
Divifion ; the ſecond neceſſarily ſu 
20. Nec nitide fait adultero. 


— 


T Hough you bad an the Spice and Gate” 
Arabia ſweats, and the rich Indies hold; 
Tho' you extend your Palaces © 
O'er the Tyrrhene, and Pintict Seas; 
When ftrong Neceſſity em 
Shall fix her Adamantine Hooks on thee, 
When ſhe ſhall drag away 
The trembling melancholy Pray, 
Not all thy Wealth ſhall ſave 
Thy Mind from Fear, or Body from the Grave. 


Happier the wandring Scythians live, 
Who all their Houſe in one, ſmall Waggon drive; 
Where no unequal bouhds 
Do parcel out the Lands in private Grounds ; 
The Corn grows freely for the common Good ; 
And when one Year their Fields they plow'd, 
| They fit at Eaſe, whilft others toil, 
And equal pains manure the publick Soil. 


There all the Cups, the Step-dames Hands preſent .. 

To unſuſpecting Heirs, are innocent: 

No Wife confiding on her DoW r, 

Or rich Gallant, uſurps her Huſband's Pow'r'; ; 
nn N None 


derſtand this Paſſage, as if the Poet ſaid, She does not dh, 

the Protection 28 but fidere alicui, ſeems ra- 
— ief in a Perſon, and granting what he 
demands. Nec fidit, maxime difidit., Bon b. Dac.. 
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25 & Hon arin Boicci. Gan, Lib, 5: 
Dos eſt magna parentium | 
Virtus, & metuens e vir 


Certo fœdere caſtitas; 5 


Et 


6% 


peccare nefas, * emori. 


O ! Si quis volet impias. Tas 
Cædes & rabiem tllere,) civicam.; 


Si quæret pater urbium Is 


II. 


Subſcribi ſtatuis; indomitam audest 
Refrænare licentiam 


Clarus poſtgenitis. Ouatenus, Ui =_ 30 
Virtutem incolumen odimus, 


Sublatam ex oculis quzrimus invidi.. 


Quid 
Quid 


triſtes querimoniæ, 


Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur ? 


leges ſinè moribus 


Vanæ proficiunt; ſi neque Na 
Pars incluſa caloribus ts 6 


Mundi, nec Boren u. 
Duratzque ſolo nv es 


Mercatorem abigunt; 
Vincunt æquora navitæ; 


hofids callidi + 


Magnum pauperies opprobrium Jae. 


Quidvis & facere & patij 2 1 | 
Virtutiſque viam deſerit arduz ? 


21. 


inſured the 
That virtuous 


gle So be 
ma oP There mm Thinge which 
of Marriage among the Scythians 
ducation which' 2 ren from — 


Dos e 


Parents an Attachment of Wives to their Huſbands ; their 
Horrour of conjugal Infidelity, and the Rigour of their 
Laws which puniſhed that Crime with Death. Theſe Par- 


ticulars have not been well diſtinguiſhed by « Commentators. 


SAU. 


An honeſt Line, of Probity entire, 
And Chaſtity with, pative Charms, 
That baſhful flies a Stranger's Arms, 
Is all the Dowy they require. 
To violate the Vow, they generouſiy diſdain, 


Or Death, the due - purſues th opprobriou 


Stain. 


Who- - ever iniglvus Newark and the Rage 
Of civil Arms deſires & aſſwage, b 


And ſee on public Statues rais' d, 


This glorious Title to his Fame, 
The FAT HER of his Countyy, para; 
Let him with brave Heroic Soul 
Leud lawleſs Infolerice controul ; 

Then future Days hall crown his Name, 

With full Applauſes fpread ; 

For Virtue tho“ we ſtill deſpiſe 
Preſent, and flaſfinig in our Eyes, 
We honour it when dead. 

But what avails it to complain? 
Unleſs inflifted Puniſhments ſevere 

Preſumptuous Vice reftrain.” 


: And. what avail well choſen Lr 


If Manners diſſolute ſhall dare 

To paſs the Bounds cod th as wo or Luck 
" drawse: 

If neither the hot Climes, that 1. 
Beneath the imiriedivte'Surt ;- 

Nor rigid Coaſts. that frozen lye, Ss 3-42 
Where Snows utimeked never run, 


24- Emari. ] This Reading js preſerved in ſome Manu- The preedy Merchant can deter 


_ 


722 


from whence it has been received into the: Text by 
ngham, and Mr. Sanadoen Ef was thought ne- 

to 5 the Phraſe, without reflecting that theſe four 

depend upon the Verb I in the twenty · firſt Line. 


Emori is uſed for mor, as peccare for peccatum. 


25. O! , quis.) Although this Reading be found in but 


a fingle Manuſcript, 
— Train of Thoug 


et it is probably the only true one. 
Ne ly leads to it, and /i gives it 
rgy and Grace. The Poet ſays, that in order to extin- 


e the Fire of the civil War, it is neceſſary to begin by a 


ſome Years after, both by his Laws and his * 
An. 


of Manners, which Auguſtus effectually did 


To hunt for the forbidden Gain; 
Nor all the Horrors of the Main 
Prevent th” audaciois Mariner: 
And the falſe Shame of Poverty enjoyns 
All Things to ſuffer and to dare, 


And quit th' uncaſy Track of Virtue s ſcanty * 


95 


Foce IE 


The Lovers there, for Dowry y, claim N. 
The Father's Virtue, and the ſpotleſs F ame 8 
Which dares not break the nuptial Tie; ; 
Polluted Crime whoſe Portion is to die. 
Oh that ſome Patriot wiſe and good - x 
Would ſtop this impious Thirſt of civil Blood; 
And joy on Statues to behold 
ri Name, TE FATHER of THE STATE, 
enroll'd ! 
Oh let him quell our ſpreading Shame, 
And live to lateſt Times, an honour'd Name > 
Though living Virtue we deſpiſe, | 
We follow her, when dead, with envious Eyes. 
But wherefore do we thus complain, 
If Juſtice wear her awful Sword in vain 3 
And what are Laws, unleſs obey d 
By the ſame moral Virtues they were made? 
f neither burning Heats extreme 
Where Eaſtern Phœbus darts his fierceſt Beam; 
Nor where the Northern Tempeſts blow 
And freezes to the Earth th' eternal Snow, 
Nor the wild Terrours of the Main . 
Cu daunt the Merchant, and his Voyage reftrain 3 
If Want, ah dire Diſgrace | we fear, 
From thence with Vigour act, with Patience bear, 
While Virtue's Paths untrodden lie, 
Thoſe Paths that lead us-upwards to the Sky? 
Oh! 
27. Pater urbrum.) It does not ap! by any Medals 
a Hiſtory that this Title was ever given among the Ro- 
Mans, and Mr. Baxter thinks it very artfully uſed by the 
Poet to conceal his Intention of deſcribing, Auguſtus. 
32. Querimus invidi.] This Epithet equally agrees with 
fe71mu and aims. We, no longer envy what is no lon- 
7 injurious to us; for we have in our Hearts a Fund of 


deem for Virtue, which diſcovers itſelf as ſoon as Self- 
e 15 no more intereſted ; or perhaps an envious Man has 


a kind of Pleaſure in regretting the Dead, becauſe it is an 


Inſult to the Living, Dac. Sax. 
39 Uuruteque ſolo nives. ] To the Earth, A ſolum uf- 
* tenus, We may remark chat / in the thirty · ſixth 


extend; to the following eight Lines. 
Bono, 


LI Fevzs, © 


— " 
\ « © * = - - a - Wr 
* 
* s ® : 12 . - 44 — 
DE „ 
9 _ * 
& 3 


| None there a lawleſs Sway pretends, 
Her Portion is the Virtue of her Friends, 
And cautious Modeſty ' 
That cloſer draws the Marriage Tye, 
They fear to ſin, or ſinning doom'd to die. 


| He that would prize his Country's Good, 


And ſtop the Iſſue of our Civil Blood; 


He that would ftand in Braſs as fix'd as Fate, 
Be nam'd THE FATHER of THE STATE; 
Let him reſtrain this brutal Rage: 
A glorious Man in future Age 
Since envious we deſpiſe 
Virtue when preſent, when it flies 


Stand and gaze after it with longing Eyes! 


But ſad Complaints are vain, 
Vice only yields to Pain 
Her Sword ftrit Juſtice needs muſt draw, 
And cut it off by neceſſary Law 
And what are Laws? State Pageantry ! 
Unleſs obey'd : 
With the ſame Rev'rence they were made, 
Unleſs our Manners and the Rules agree 


The Merchants dare to cut the Line, | 
Where Beams ſtill boil the Metal in the Mine, 

Nor can the frigid Coaſt, 0 

That lies bound up with lazy Froſt, 

| Nor all the Snow and Northern Ice, 


| Fer cool the Sailor's flaming Avarice 


In feeble Ships they dare to ride, 
And boldly ſtem the higheſt Tide, 


For Poverty, that great Diſgrace, 

Still drives them on the vicious Race; 

Wnün Virtue's Paths, that lead on high, 

Untrod and unfrequented lie, | 
Few think it worth their while to climb the Sky. 


To 


254 Q. Hor aTirt FrAcei Car. Lib. 3. 


n —— his 
Vel nos in Capitolium, — 45 
Qud clamor vocat & turba faventium ; © 
Vel nos in mare proximum 
Gemmas & lapides, aurum & inutile, 
Summi materiam mali, 
Mittamus. Scelerum ſi bene pœnitet, 30 
Eradenda cupidinis | n 
Pravi ſunt elementa, & tener nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus | 
Firmandæ ſtudiis. Neſcit equo rudis _ 
Hzrere ingenuus puer, | 55 
Venarique time:; ludere doctior, 
Seu Græco jubeas trocho, 
Seu malis vetitâ legibus ale: 
Cam perjura patris ſides 
Conſortem, ſocium fallat & hoſpitem, 60 
Indignoque pecuniam : | 
Hzredi properet. Scilicet improbæ 
Creſcunt divitiz ; tamen WY 
Curtz neſcio quid ſemper abeſt rei. 
| OD E 


45. Vel nos in Capitolium.] Such Conſecrations of Wealth 
were not uncommon even among private Perſons, and were 
always performed with the — oirar and Magnifi- 
cence. Let us therefore, ſays the Poet, if we really repent 
of our Vices, let us dedicate our uſeleſs Wealth to the 
Gods, for the Service of Religion; and to the public Trea- 
ſury in the Capitol, for the Defence of the State. CA u. 

47. Vil nos in mare prorimum. ] Let us either conſecrate 
to the Gods our ill - employed Wealth, or throw it into 
the Sea, as à thing deſecrated and accurſed. Cruquius 
thinks,, that the Poet adviſes the Romans by this Expreſſi- 
on to throw their Money into ſome public Fund for the Sea- 
Service; for their Fleets and for the Safety of Navigation 
from Pyrates; that otherwiſe the Poet is a very bad Politi- 
cian, and very ignorant of the Value of Money in a State. 

51. Eradenda cupidinis. } Horace here | the clear 
e e of:the Stoics, Who earried Morality to an im- 
practicable Rigour. One of their unmeaning Dogmas was, 
that we ought to extinguiſh our Paſſions. Epicurus on the 
contrary directs us to moderate our natural Appetites; to 
regulate, them by Reaſon, and to make them ſubſervient to 
our Happineſs. This is wiſe Advice indeed, for our Paſ- 
fions are inſeperable from our Humanity, nor can we di- 
veſt ourſelves of them without ceafing to be Men. When 
they are well conducted they become Inſtruments of the 
moſt eminent V irtues. SAN. 

54. Firmande. ] This Correction, which we owe to 
Doctor Bentley, is neceſſary both to the Poet's Reaſoning 
and Expreſſion. The Spirits which are too weak and ten- 
der, tener nimis, ought to be confirmed and hardened by 


TH unpractis'd Boy, of noble Blood, 


but it can be ſtrengthened, frmande, only by ſeverer Diſc 


TBT Ovgs or Honacy 
Then either to the Capitol 
Devoutly let us bear | 
Our Jewels, Gold and uſeleſs Store, 
And while the glad Proceffions call 
Reſign them to the Thunderer; 
Or ſafely ſtanding on the Shore, 
In the deep Billows of the Main 
The Seeds of Miſchief fink, and bury Wealth pro- 
phane. | 
If we renounce theſe cenſur'd Crimes 
With Penitence ſincerely true, 
Let us diſorder'd Appetite ſubdue 
In Youth well-diſciplin'd betimes ; 
And careful form their pliant Mind 
To gen'rous Studies of a manly kind. 


Knows not to fit the rapid Steed, 
And dreads the boiſt'rous Chace to lead 
Acroſs the ſpacious Plain, or rolling Flood; 
But with a Child's fantaſtic Art, 
Can whip the whirling Top, or draw 
The Gew-gaw Waggon and the Cart; 
Or ſhake and throw the rattling Dye 
Forbidden by the Law. 
While the vile Sire, with crafty Care, 
Inhuman, harden'd, perjur'd, ly, 
Betrays his Friend, and cheats his Gueſt, 
To raiſe for his unworthy Heir 
A Lump of ſordid Pelf, and foul Eſtate unbleſt. 
But tho? their Coffers thus they fill 
With Riches, for no Uſe defign'd, 
To the low Wretches reſtleſs Mind, 
This Thing or that is wanting till. 
7 N ODE 


Education, for an Education too delicate is one of the = 
infallible Principles of our Corruption of —_ Pan 
Mind may indeed be formed, formande, b ſofter Studies 


ine, aſperioriobus fludiis. 
. uo ye ] To remedy this Evil, An = 5 
the Mock - Fights, which were carried by Alcan! 


Italy, 


Oh! let us conſecrate to Jove 
{ Rome ſhall with Shouts the pious, Deed approve ) 


Book III. 


Our Gems, our Gold, pernicious, Store! 
Or plunge into the Deep the baleful Ore, 

From whoſe deſtructive Source, the Woes 
Of impious War, with direful Horrours, roſe. 


dus Cæſar. 


bo. Conſortem. 


in Trade. 
Thought and gives 


If you indeed thoſe Crimes deteſt, 
Tear forth, uprooted from the youthful Breaſt, 
The Seeds of each deprav'd Deſire, 
While manly Toils a firmer Soul inſpire. 
Nor know the Youth of nobleſt Race, 
To mount the manag'd. Steed, or urge the Chace; 
More ſkill'd in the mean Arts of Vice, 
The whirling Troque, or law-forbidden Dice: 
And yet this worthleſs Heir to raiſe FS 
Iaſtant to Wealth, the perjur'd Sire betrays 
His Partners, Coheirs, and his Friends; 
But, while in Heaps his wicked Wealth aſcends, 
He is not of his Wiſh poſſeſt, 
Something (till wants to make him wholly bleſt. 


ODE 


Italy, and which afterwards continued to the time of Clau- 


LS Foe legibus alea. ) All Games of Hazard were for- 
- by 2 Laws, except duri 

onius tells us, that Aug ſtus not ed in 
bat in all other Feſtivals. 1 n 25 


the Saturnalia. 


We may join conſortem with ſocium, but 


it were better to divide them and read 


Confortem, ſocium fallat & hoſpitem. 
Nan the Poet underſtands a Coheir, and by /ocius a 


This Manner of Pointing extends the 


it greater Force. 


Dac. 


Op XXIV. 255- 


To Jeu great Shrine/let- Romans bring 
Their Wealth, a grateful Offering ; 
For thoſe that thus their Treaſures ſpend, 
Juſt Bleflings crown, and joyful Shouts attend: 
Or in the neighb'ring Flood 
Let's caſt our Jewels and our Gold, 
For which we have our Virtue ſold, 
Our Gold the dear-bought Cauſe of all our Blood : 
Wealth, form'd near Hell, when here on Earth, 


Brings up the curſed Region of its Birth. 


If we repent, and hate the Crimes | 
And Follies of our own and Father's Times, 
We muſt root out the very Seeds of Sin, 

And plant new Virtue in; 


- 


* " The Soil is folt, and if manye'd with.Cam, 


And manly Arts, may bear 
A fruitful Crop, Virtue may ſprout again, 
And with a vaſt Encreaſe reward the Tiller's Pain. 


Our Nobles Sons with an unequal Force 
Now ſcarce can fit the manag'd Horſe, 
They hate the Ring, nor dare to ride the Courſe : 
But Cards, unlawful Dice, 
And all the Myſteries of Vice 
That Greece e er taught, or Romeimprov'd,they know, 
For theſe they nobler Deeds forego ; 
Theſe are their Arts, their chief Delights, 
The Pleaſures of their Days, and Study of theirnights. 


Mean while their perjur'd Fathers cheat, 
Grow grey in baſe Oppreſſion, and Deceit ; 
To their beſt Friends their Oaths are Snares, 
Whilſt, at the vaſt Expence 
Of Honeſty and Innocence, 


They heap up Wealth for their unworthy Heirs. | 


Their Stores encreaſe, and yet, I know not what, 
Still they do ſomething want, 
Which neither Pains can get, nor Heav'n can grant, 
To ſwell their narrow to a full Eſtate. 


ODE 


- 


4866 Q. Hor ar FI Acer Cax. Lib. 3. 


A 1 A A E 4 . | 
ODE XXV. Ad Baccnum. , 
U ©. me, Bacche, rapie tri 
| Plenum ? quæ nemora.? quos agor in ſpecus, 
Velox mente nova ? quibus 11 
Antris, egregü Czfaris audia e 


ÆEternum meditans decus | . 214 


Stellis inſerere, & concilio Jovis? 

Dicam inſigne, recens, adhuc 

Indictum ore alio. Non ſecus in-jugis _ 

E ſomnis ſtupet Evias, os = 
Hebrum proſpiciens, & nive candidam 10 

Thracen, ac pede barbaro © 
Luſtratam Rhodopen. Ut mihi devio 

Ripas & vacuum nemus <a 


Mirari libet! 6 Naiadum potens, 


- 


Baccharumque valentium . 15 
Proceras manibus vertere fraxinos, 
Nil parvum, aut humili modo, 
Nil mortale loquar. Dulce periculum eft, 
O Lenze, ſequi Deum 
Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 20 
F ODE 


Nothing is more Ode, if we may be allowed ſuch an Ex- 
on, than the Dithyrambic, which is with Re to 

yric Poetry, what Lyric Poetry is with regard to all other 
Kinds of Poetical Writings. In the Dithyrambus that Fire 
of Imagination, and that Boldneſs of Language, in which 
conſiſts the Sublimity of an Ode, ſhould properly appear. 
The Praiſes of are here turned to the tries 
of Oftavius; for the Poet, finding the Force of human Un- 
derſtanding to his Deſign of praiſing that Prince, 
deſpairs of ſucceeding in the Attempt, Os 4 Bacchus fill 
tum with his own Enthuſiaſm, and raiſe him above Mor- 
tality. Ede Cn d. Sax. 
As to the Date of this Ode, we can only be aſſured, that 
it was compoſed before the Conſecration of Octavius, and 
perhaps it was written for his Conſecration in the Year 725. 

8 


SAN 
Verſ. 1. Qs me, Bacche, rapis. ] One of the Summits 
of Parnaſſus was conſecrared to Bac | 
and in the ninetetath Ode of the ſecond Book, he is repre- 
ſented dictating Verſes to the Nymphs and Satyrs. We 
may believe that Bacchus and Apollo were the ſame God, 
xhoſe Titles were 3 to the different Ceremo- 
nies wi h which he was worſhipped. Dae. 


2. Due nemora? guos agor. | This Reading is found in 
the greateſt Number of the moſt valuable Manuſcripts, in- 


"” remarks, that when two Members of a Sentence are 1 
chus as God of Muſic; 


Tux Op ES er Hoc. 


Ob E XV. To Bacenys, 


f | By Mr. Fax ois. 


Bacchus, when by Thee poſſeſt, 
What ſacred Spirit fills my raving Breaſt ? 

How am I rapt to dreary Glades, 

To gloomy Caverns, unfrequented- Shades ? 
In what Receſſes ſhall J raiſe 

My grateful Voice to Czfar's deathleſs Praiſe, 
Amid the Stars to bid him ſhine, 5 

Rank'd in the Councils of the Pow'rs divine ? 

Some bolder Song ſhall wake the Lyre, 

And Sounds unknown its trembling Voice inſpire. 
Thus o'er the ſteepy Mountain's Height, 

Starting from Sleep, thy Prieſteſs takes her Flight; 
Amaz'd, beholds the Thracian Snows, 

With languid Streams- where icy Heber flows; 
Or Rhodope's high- towering Head, 

Where frantic Quires barbarian Meaſurcs tread. 
O'er pathleſs Rocks, and lonely Groves 

With what Delight my raptur'd Spirit rgves; 
O Thou, who rul'ſt the Naiad's Breaſt ; 

By whom the Bacchanalian - Maids, poſſeſt 
With facred Rage inſpir'd by Thee, 

Tear from the burſting Glebe th' uprooted Tree, 

Nothing or low, or mean, I ſing, 

No mortal Sound ſhall ſhake the ſwelling String. 
The vent'rous Theme my Soul alarms, 

But warm'd by, thee the Thought of Danger charms; 
When Vine-crown'd Bacchus leads the Way, 

What can his daring Votaries diſmay ? ODE \ 


| re 


ſtead of Quæ in nemora, aut quos agr. Doctor Bentley 


verned by the ſame Præpoſition, it is more elegant © 
more optical to omit — in the firſt, ms py 
the ſecond Member. Mr. Sanadon obſerves that 1 Ori 
of all Genders; Cicero, Titus Livius, Horace, 2" Fe. 
make it maſculine ; Ennius, Silius, and Aulus Gellus, 
minine; and it is neuter in Virgil. 


3. Eides antris. ] This is a new Interrogation, ad” 


r ww 


© a 


Book III. 


Odi MV. To Dacents. 


By M. Oris worn. 


OD of Wine, reſiftleſs Pow'r, 
Whither will you hurry me, 
Full of the Deity, 
Tranſported with a Rage unfelt before ? 
Whither, whither muſt I rove ; 
To what wild Cave, what diſtant Grove ? 
Where ſing of Cæſar's high Renown, 
His deathleſs Glory, ſtarry Crown ? 
How, with aſſembled Gods above, 
He fits majeſtick down, 
And dictates ſage Advice to Fove ? 
Give me a Theme that's great and new, 
Untouch'd by any other Muſe. 
dee] ſee! through Hills and tracts of Snow 
The Bacchanal diſtracted ſtrays, 
Whilſt all the God her Frenſy does infuſe ; 
How wild ſhe looks! How ſwiftly ſhe ſurveys 
Hurus, and Rhodope, and Thrace | 
Thus mad, thus wild, 
Through Woods and Shores I'd paſs, 
With rage and wonder fill'd, 
God of the Virgin frantick Train ! 
Whoſe hands the thrilling Jav'lin throw; 
I ſcorn what's human, mean, and low, 
Nor will attempt a mortal Strain: 
All other Pleaſures I forgoe, 
Nor any Danger fear, 
To follow ſuch a God as you, 


wear, 


O DE 


fs muſt be underſiood in the ſame Senſe, wich quo, que, 

1 2 which are all Interrogatives ; otherwiſe the Poet 

* ing his Manner of Expreſſion has left the Conſtruc- 
perplexed, ambiguous, and conſequently vicious. 

SAN 

7: hdi2um cre alis] This Expreflion is capable of two 

Senſes. Never had any Hero been ſung, who equalled the 


of Oclavius; and never had the Romans a yric Poet 
> 


Who on your God-like Brow the cluſter'd Garland 


oet, . 


o XV, 


Ov x XXV. To Baccnuvs. 


By Mr. Hans. | 
W Hither full - ſwelling with thy Pow'r divine 
Sweep'ſt thou thy Bard, impetuous God of 
Wine? 
Swift as the Wind, Oh whither do I fly! 
What ſhady Groves and Grotts efpy ? 
To which of theſe ſhall T retire, 
And tune to Cz/ar's Praiſe my Lyre? 
The matchleſs Cæſar where reiound, 
With everlaſting Honours to be crown'd, 
A Star refulgent in the Realms above, 
Great at the Councils and the Feaſts of Jeve ? 
On mighty Wings the glorious Muſe ſhall ſoar, 
And try a Virgin- Theme untouch'd before; 
Like me the ſleepleſs Bacchanalian goes 
Wild and aſtoniſh'd o'er the Snows, 
On Hebrus caſts her glowing Eyes, 
Beholds the Hills of Thrace ariſe, 
Bleak hoary Rhodepe ſurveys, 
Where ſavage Wand'rers beat untrodden Ways. 
O how I roam! with Pleaſure and Amaze 
At yon' rough Rocks, and woody Deſerts gaze. 


King of the Nymphs that o'er-the Fountains reign, 
The mightier Ruler of thy forceful Train, 
Thy Train for Strength of Madneſs much renown'd, 

That tear huge Aſhes from the Ground; 

No Subject will I now eſſay, 

Mean Subject in an humble Lay; 

--- Above Mortality III fly : ---- 
A God-like Voice the liſt' ning Crowd ſhall cry. --- 
Sweet is the Danger, Bacchus, to be led 
By thee that crown'ſt with Vines thy verdant Head, 


ODE 
before Horace. San. 
9. E ſemnis. ] Doctor Bentley has largely proved, that 


ex/omnis can only ſignify a Perſon who never ſleeps, which 
he thinks a ridiculous 123 An Edition in the Year 
. 1482. 


* 


#8 Q. Hor arr Pracc Cann. Lib. 3. 


Opz. XXVI. Ad VINEZIAE A. 
V IXI puellis nuper idoneus, 


Et militavi non fins gloria : 
Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hic paries habebit, 


Lævum marinæ qui Veneris latus 4 
Cuſtodit. Hic, hic ponite lucida 
Funalia, & vectes, & arcus 
Oppoſitis foribus minaces. 


O, quæ beatam diva tenes Cyprum, & 


Memphim carentem Sithonia nive, 10 
Regina, ſublimi flagello 
Tange Chloen ſemel arrogantem. 


. ODE 


1482, reads e i, flarting out of her Sleep, which hay 


_—_ taken into the Text by Mr. Cuningham, and Mr. Sa- 
on. 

18. Dulce periculum.] There is a kind of Inſolence in the 
Promiſe, which Horace makes, of not ſaying any thing, 
but what is marvellous and ſublime. As the Ancients were 

rſuaded that all great Words, if we may uſe their own 

xpreſſion, all the Language of Vanity was uſually follow- 
ed by ſome Puniſhment from the Gods, they took care to 
{often it by ſomething more humble. Thus our Poet mo- 
deſfly corrects his poetical Vanity, when he ſays to Bacchus, 
I know the Danger of ſuch Promiſes, but Danger charms 
when we follow the God who crowns his Temples with the 
Leaves of the Vine. Nothing can be terrible to him who 
is under the Protection of ſuch a Deity. Dae. 


ODE XXVI. 


Horace had been too long a Slave to the fooliſheſt of all 
Paſſions, and he now reſolves to break its Chains. We ſhall 
be able to judge, by the following Remarks, whether his 
Reſentment had not a greater Share in this Reſolution than 
his Reaſon. San. 

Verſ. 3. Nunc arma d:funtumgue, &c. ] Ovid tells us, 
that every Lover is a Soldier, militat omnis amans, and as 
the Ancients were accuſtomed to conſecrate their Arms to 
Mars, when they quitted the Trade of War; ſo the Poet 
here dedicates to Venus his Lyre, his Torches and Bows. 
He hangs up his 1 Arms upon the Eaſtern Wall of 
her Temple, on the left Side of the Goddeſs; for the Sta- 
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Oo XXVI. To Vinvus. 
By Mr. Haxs. 


8 fit for Feats of Love, I came 
With flying Colours from the Game; 
But now alas ! the Time is o'er, 


My Courage flags, I can no more. 


Farewell, my Lute, I now can play 
No more the tender am'rous Lay; 

To Thee, O Venus, I reign 

The Arms that ſerv'd in Wars of thine: 


Within thy Temple I repoſe 
Extinguiſh'd Torches, Bars and Bows, 
By which my Miſs I us'd to pain, 
And Bolts and Doors oppos'd in vain. 


O Cyprian Queen, that lov'ſt to hold 


The ſunny Regions free from Cold, 


O'er ſcornful Chloe lift thy Wand, 
And ſcourge her with unpitying Hand. 
ODE 


tues of the Gods were placed in ſuch a manner as to look 
towards the South, ſo that the Eaſt, which was always e. 
ſteemed the happy Quarter of the Heavens, was upon their 
left Hand, Laws. 

6. Hic, He ponite, &c.] This Repetition ſhews the Firm- 
neſs of his Reſolution, but violent has been the Diſpute a- 
mongſt the Commentators, nor is it yet determin'd, wiat 
kind of Weapons the Poe. here conſecrates to his Goddeb. 
Dottor Bentley comes armed with his own conjettural Hat- 
chet,- ſecureſque. Mr. Cuningham and Mr. Sanadon have 
drawn a kind of huge Cutlas, harpas, with which Mercury 
killed Argus, and with which Perſeus cut off Medula's 
Head. Laſtly Mr. Dacier is contented with the Bows, a- 
cus, which are found in all the Manuſcripts, however whim- 
ſical and ridiculous ſuch Inſtruments may be thought - 
breaking open Doors. The Critic indeed makes another 7 
of them, to repulſe the Guards, which the Ladies rgat 
have for their Defence, when their Doors were forced open, 


for which he thinks that the Bars, veer, were ſufficient. 
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Obs XXVI. To Venus. 
By Mr. DUNKIN. 


apes: fit to be call'd upon Duty, . 
And gallantly fought in the Service of Beauty: 
But now crown'd with Conqueſt I hang up my Arms, 
My Harp which campaign'd it in midnight Alarms; 
Here fix on this Wall, here my Enſigns of Wars, 
By the Statue of Venus, my Torches and Bars, 
And Arrows which threaten'd by Cupid their Liege, 
War, War on all Doors, that would hold out a Siege. 
0 Goddeſs of Cyprus, and Memphis that know 
Nor the Coldneſs or Weight of Love-chilling Snow, 
With an high-lifted Stroke, yet gently ſevere, 
Avenge me on Chloe the proud and the fair. 
ODE 


9. O, qu beatam. ) Horace having conſecrated his Arms 
to Venus, addreſſes his Prayer to her, and inſtead of a ſo- 
lemn, irre-ocable Oath never to engage himſelf to Chloe 
more, he only complains of her Cruelty, and begs that ſhe 
may be punithed, yet even this — mak be very 
gentle. He intreats the Goddeſs to ſtrike her tenderly, tan- 
fo and he is afraid leſt ſhe ſhould redouble her Blows, /eme/. 

heſe are not _ ſtrong Signs that the Poet was quite ſin- 
cere either in his Reſentment or Converſion, SAN. 
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ODE XXVI. To Venus. 


NCE I was gay, and great in Charms, 

Succeſs ſtill waited on my Arms, 
In Venus Battles bravely ſtout, 
I fought, and conquer'd when I fought : 
But now my Arms and wanton Lyre, 
Whoſe Tunes could ſpread Harmonious Fire, 
Whoſe moving ſtroaks could ſoon impart 
Soft Wiſhes to the tender Heart, 
My Torches, Leavers, Darts and Bows, 
That broke the Doors that did oppoſe, 
That did all Obſtacles remove | 
Which hinder'd my purſuit of Love, 
In Yenus Shrine unheeded lie 
With all my Love's Artillery. | 
Great Goddeſs, who o'er Cyprus reigns, _ 
And ſcorching Memphis burning Plains, 
Let coy and ſcornful Chloe know 
The fury of thy Cupid's Bow; . 
And let her ſmart for her Diſdain, 
Enflame her Breaſt, and I ſhall love again. 

ODE 
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Oos XXVII. 4 GALIAT IAM NA vi- 
GATURAM, 
1 MPI Os parræ recinentis omen 
* Ducit, & prægnans canis, aut ab agro 
Rava decurrens lupa Lanuvino, 
Fœtave vulpes ; 
Rumpit & ſc#pens iter inſtitutum, 5 
Si per obliquum ſimilis ſagittæ 
Terruit mannes. Ego cui timebo 
Providus auſpex, 
Antequam ſtantes repetat paludes 
Imbrium divina avis imminentum, 
Oſcinem corvum prece ſuſcitabo 
Solis ab ortu. 
Sis licet felix ubicunque mavis, 
Et memor noſtri, Galatea, -vivas ; 
Namque nec lævus vetat ire picus, 
Nec vaga cornix. | 
Sed vides quanto trepidat tumultu 
Pronus Orion? Ego quid ſit ater 
Adriz, novi, ſinus; & quid albu: 
| 9 Peccet Iapyx. 
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Hoſtium 


This is allowed by all the Commentators to be one of 
the moſt difficult Odes in Horace, by our not being able to 
diſcover either the Perſon to whom it is addreſſed, or any 
Circumſtances of her Voyage. Mr. Sanadon imagines, 
that it is written to Lelia Galla, the Wife of Poſthumus, 
who was choſen by Auguſtus, ſoon after their Marriage, to 
90 with Tiberius into Armenia, where that Prince was or- 

ered to reinſtate Tigranes on hs Throne. Prop.rtius re- 
proaches Poſthumus, in the eleventh Elegy of his third Book, 
for leaving Galla; and ſome time after writes to him in 
Galla's Name, Hec Arethuſa ſus mittit mandata Lycotæ, 
under the ſeigned Names of Lycotas and Arethuſa. Theſe 
Letters had their juſt Effect upon Poſthumus, who permit- 
ted Galla to go to him, and when ſhe was on the Point of 
embarking, Horace writes this Ode to her, in which he 
wiſhes her all favourable Omens, yet repreſents the Dan- 
gers to which ſhe was going to expoſe herſelf. 

The Reader muſt determine for himſelf, what Likeneſs 
and Reſemblance there are in this Story to the Subject of 
this Ode, or what Probability in the conjectural Diſcovery. 

Yerſ. 1. Parre. ] This was a kind of Bird of bad Au- 


% 
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ODT XXVII. To Galant. 
[ By another Hard. ] 
L E T the ill-boding noifie Jay 
— Salute the Guilty on their Way ; 
Let Foxes, as they paſs along, 
And Wolves accoſt them, big with Young, 


Let Snakes, as ſwift as Arrows, thwart 
The Road, and make their Horſes ſtart; 


But you no Guilt, no Danger know, 


Why ſhould I be concern'd for you ? 
PII ſummon from the Eaſtern Skies 
The Crow, cer to the Fenns he flies; 


And bid him change his croaking Strain, 


And not forebode or Wind or Rain. 


May Galatea happy be, 


And kindly ſtill remember me 


May no rude Pye, or luekleſs Crow, 


Bode ill Succeſs, where'er you go 


But fee ! Orion's feiting Star 
Portends à mighty Tempeſt near; 
Too well the raging Seas I know, 
And what the adverſe Winds can do, 


May 


gury to us unknown. The Romans carried this Superſliticn 


even to Extravagance, and it were ridiculous to ſearch tor 
the Reaſons of theſe Examples of it, which Horace hath 
collected. 84 
2. Ducit.] Unlucky Preſages do not engage a Traveller 
to continue in his Road; Mr. Sanadon therefore thinks, 
— ducit muſt be conſtrued comitatur, condutts him on his 
ay. 
3. Agro Lanuwvine,. ] Mr. Sanadon thinks, that his Scheme 
very ds 2 this Paſſage, which has perplexed al 
er Commentators, and that Horace mentions Laruim 
particularly, becauſe it was ſituated on the Road to Erun- 
duſium, where Galatea was to embark. 
5. Rumpit & ſerpens iter inſtitutum. ) By the uſual Man- 
ner of conſtruing this Paſſage, it is a very pry Wiſh to 
the guilty Traveller, and the Gods are very kind to him, 
in deterring him from a * x2 which muſt be unfortu- 
nate to him. Rumpere muſt therefore be underſtood #rojic”? 
to croſs or thwart the Road. kurs 


Ons XXVI. To GALATEA, 


ERC E from her Cubs the ravening Fox, 
Or Wolf from ſteep Lanuvian Rocks, 
Or pregnant Bitch, or chattering Jay, 
[11-omen'd guide the Guilty on their Way; 


Serpents, Jike Arrows, fide-long thwart 
The Road, and make their Horſes ſtart ; 
But whom I hold in Fric-ndſhip dear, 
For them I view the doubtful Skies with Fear. 


And bid the chaunting Raven riſe, 

When Phoebus gilds his orient Skies, 

Fer ſpeeds the Shower fore-boding Crow, 
To Lakes, whoſe languid Waters ceaſe to flow. 


Happy may Galatea prove, 

Nor yet unmindful of our Love; 

For now no luckleſs Pye prevails, | 
Nor vagrant Crow forbids the ſwelling Sails. 


But ſee, what Storms tumultuous riſe, 

While prone Orion ſweeps the Skies; 

Too well I know the Adrian Main, 
had Weſtern Winds, perfidiouſly ſerene, 


Nuit, as Mr. Bentley aſſures us, is the Reading of a 
very ancient Manuſcript, codex infigni vetuſtate. The com- 
mon Editions read ducat and rumpat, which hath cauſed 
all the Difficulty of theſe Strophes. The liutle Knowledge 
which the Commentators had of this Ode has made it a 
pear one of the moſt disfigured in the Manuſcripts and Edi- 
tons. The preſent Corrections have been received by Dac- 
tor Bentley, Mr. Cuningham and Mr. Sanadon. 

11. Ofcizem corvum. J Authors, who have written upon 

Auguries of the Ancients, give ſuch very different Ac- 
counts of them, that we cannot with Certainty determine to 
_ d ene of the Heavens their Augurs turned their Fa- 

in theſe Ceremonies, and perha had not any re- 
gular, uniform Method. In —— 2 — that 
al Omens from the Eaſt, whether on their right or left Side, 
were always thought proſperous; corvi, fi ab ortu occine- 
rent clard voce, pr Eſentem falicitatem fignificabant. Fauſ- 
a babebatur fi quid a ſolis ortu prodiret. 'The Crow there- 
de, which the Poet intends to call from the Eaſt, is to 
"© Galatea a fortunate Omen of her Voyage. SAN. 


Ovsy XXVII. 


OD XXVII. To GALATEA, 
By Mr. HART. 


HE pregnant Bitch, the chatt' ring Jay, 
The griſly Wolf, and Fox with Young 
Shall meet the Wicked in their Way, 
And inaufpicious lead along: - 


Impetuous Serpents fright their Steed 
As croſs the Road they fiercely dart, 

And break their Journey z but ſucceed 
You charming Miſtreſs of my Heart. 


E'er to the Marſhes flies away 

The Bird that ſpeaks a Tempeſt nigh, 
I careful Augur truſt to pray 

A luckier from the Eaſtern Sky. 


Where-c'er you go my Bliſs attend, 
And, Galatea, think on me; 

Joyful attain your Journey's End, 
Nor one unhappy Omen fee, 


But look, Orion is but low, 
And threatens Tumults in the Seas; 
The Rage of Adria well I know, 


And Treach'ry of the wanton. Breeze, | 
| 15 


15. Namgue nec lewus vetat. J] We have here two Cor- 
rections, yi both neceſſary. Mr. Cuningham has reform- 
ed the Beginning, and Dr, Bentley the Erd of this Line. 
Teque nec makes the Senſe difficult, and zeque te diſorders 
the Meaſure of the Verſe. Vetat is in the Vatican Manu- | 
ſcript, and has been received by Mr. Cuningham and Mr. 

on. 

19. Novi. ] Horace knew the Adriatic Sea in his Voy- 
age to Athens, when he went to ſtudy Philoſophy there; 
and a ſecond time in his Return to Italy, after the Battle of 
Philippi. 

2 3 mot us orientis Auſtri. ] Some Interpreters ex- 
plain carcos unknown, as all the Motions of the Winds are 
unknown. Others think that Horace means no?urnes, be- 
cauſe the South - Wind is more violent in the Night than 
the Day. No#u Auſter, interdiu Aquila W 5 

LIN, 
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262 Q. HoxaTiiFiacerCann, Lib. 3. 
Hoſtium uxores puerique cæcos 
Sentiant motus orientis Auſtri, 
EÆquoris nigri fremitum, & trementes 
Verbere rupes. 
Sic & Europe nĩ veum doloſo 25 
Credidit tauro latus, & ſcatentem ; 
Belluis pontum, mediaſque fraudes 
Palluit audax. 
Nuper in pratis ſtudioſa florum, & 
Debitz Nymphis opifex coronæ, 30 
Nocte ſubluſtri nihil aftra preter 
| Vidit & undas. 
Quæ ſimul centum tetigit potentem 
Oppidis Cretam, ò patris, 6 relictum 
Filiæ nomen, pietaſque, dixit, 35 
Victa furore! 
Unde? quò veni? levis una mors eſt 
Virginum culpz. Vigilanſne ploro 
Turpe commiſſum ? an vitiis carentem 
Ludit imago 40 
Vana, que porta fugiens eburna 
Somnium ducit ? meliuſne fluctus 
Ire per longos fuit, an recentes 
Carpere flores ? 
Si quis infamem mihi nunc juvencum 45 
Dedat iratz, lacerare ferro, & 
Frangere enitar modo multum amati 
Cornua monſtri. 
Impudens 
24. Trementes verbere rupes. ] The Text is here greatly 
confuſed. Trementes werbere ripas, trementis werbera ripe, 
trementes werbera ripas; all of which form the ſame Senſe. 
As it is not natural, that they who are in the main Ocean 
ſhould feel the Trembling of the Shores, Mr. Sanadon 
2 * inſtead of ripas, which properly Tat the 
nks of a River, not the Shores of the is is not 
the firſt Place where the Copyiſts have miſtaken one of theſe 
Words for the other. 
25. Sic & Europe. ] Galatea was preparing to embark, 


becauſe the Skies were ſerene, and the Seas calm; but Ho- 
race tells her that Europa was deceived by the ſame Sereni- 


ty of the Skies, and Calmneſs of the Seas; that ſhe ſoon 


had reaſon to repent of her Boldneſs, when ſhe ſaw nothin 
round her but Stars and Waves. Such is the Force 2 
Juſtneſs of the Compariſon. Tors. 


34. Cretam, 6 patris. ] The common Reading is Creter 


TAT Oprs er Hoe. 
May thoſe I hate aſcend their Ship, 
When Southern -Blaſts infeſt the Deep, 
When gloomy Waves begin to roar, 
And daſh againſt the trembling Shore 
When on the Bull Europa rode, 
Not knowing that ſhe preſt a God, 
Breathleſs and pale the Dame ſurvey'd 
The Main, where rolling Monſters play'd. 
Lately ſhe rang'd the flowry Mead, 
And weav'd new Garlands for the Head; 
Now all the Scene that greets her Eyes, 
Is boundleſs Seas, and ſtarry Skies. 
Arriv'd upon the Cretan Coaſt, 
Whoſe Shores a hundred Citics. boaſt, 
Mad with defpair, ſhe cry'd, Adieu 
My Father, and my Virtue too ! 
Where am I? wretched and undone ! 
And can a fingle Death attone 
The loſs of Honour and of Shame ?. 
Or am I pure, and this a Dream? 
Is it a vain Deluſion ſent 
From Hell, and I ſtill Innocent? 
Could I the Meads and Flow'rs forſake, 
To ſwim upon a Monſter's back ? 
Had I that Bull this moment here, 
His fleſh I could to pieces tear, 
And break his horns, by rage inſpir'd ; 
And ſpoil the Form I once admir'd. 


Thus 


pater 6, relictum 6; or Cretam 6 pater, 6 relifum. This 
the Text became difficult, as a by the different Expli- 
cations of Doctor Bentley. Nothing can be more cler 
and more juſt than what Europa is made to ſay by the pre- 
ſent Correction of Mr. Cuningham ; Tibi patris, mibi fle 
nomen periit & utrumgque extinxit furor. San, 

8. Virginum culpe ] This Expreſſion is general and mo- 
deft, for the Crime of violated Virginity. In this u hole 
Narration the Diſcretion of Horace is obſervable, in taking 
care not to ſay any thing offenſive to the molt delicate Mo- 
deſty. Europa . a Veil over the infamous Action 
which ſhe has committed, and only gives a frightful Image 
of it, without daring to name it. . 
40. Porta fuglens -burna. ] Dreams of Falſhood, —_ 
ing to Homer, paſſed through an Ivory Gate in the infer- 
— World; —1＋ thoſe of Truth through a Gate of _— 
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Book III. 


Oh may the riſing Tempeſt ſhake 
Our Foes, and dreadful o'er them break, 
For them the black' ning Ocean roar, 


And angry Surges laſh the trembling Shore. 


When on her Bull Europa rode, 
Nor knew ſhe preſs'd th' imperial God, 
Bold as ſhe was th' affrighted Maid 

The rolling Monſters of the Deep ſurvey d. 


Late for the rural Nymphs ſhe choſe 
Exch Flower, a Garland to compoſe, 
But now, beneath the Gloom of Night, 
Views nought but Seas, and Stars of feeble Light, 


$on as ſhe touch'd the Cretan Shore, | 
My Sire, ſhe cries, --- Ah mine no more, 
For every pious, tender Name 
k madly loſt in this deſtructive Flame. 


Where am T, wretched and undone ? 
And ſhall a ſingle Death atone 
A Virgin's Crime ? Or do my Fears 
D:plore the guilty Deed with waking Tears? 


Or am I yet, ah! pure from Shame, 
Mock'd by a vain, deluſive Dream? 


Could I my ſpringing Flowrets leave, i 
Totempt through Length of Seas the faithleſs Wave? 


While thus with juſt Revenge poſſeſt, 
How would I tear that odious Breaſt ? 
How would I break, by Rage inſpir'd, 
Thoſe Horns alas! too. fondly once admir'd ? 
Shameleſs, 


45. &i quis infomem.” ] All theſe Emotions are natural. 
Tuopa finds herſelf equally criminal and unfortunate, and 
tte Monſter who had abuſed her becomes the firſt Object of 
ter Reſentment. She then reflects upon herſelf, and deter- 
Vines to expiate her Crime by an immediate Death. Mr. 
*nadon obſerves, that Horace, to expreſs the Violence of 
tr Raye, has frequently repeated the Letter R, as in ano- 
ter beautiful Inſtance, Ar chilac hum proprie rabies armavit 
lumbs, 

Poets have indeed improved the Art of making Sounds 
+ cho to the Senſe ; but there is in very many Inſtances, 
Lund of ratural Agreement between Sounds, and Things 
prelented by them, which, witheut our intending it, gives 
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Be hoftile Brides and Children near, 
You diſtant from the dreadful Roar; 
When Aufter joins the watry War, 
And Billows laſh the trembling Shore. 


Europa was as bold as you, 


When ſweeteſt Flow'rs ſhe ſtray'd to cull, 
Wove for her Nymphs the Garlands due, 


And tamely rode the treach'rous Bull: 


But quickly own'd her pale Affright, 
When rapt by rolling Monſter's Sides, 
Sbe only ſaw in Dead of Night 

The Gleam of Stars, and foaming Tides. 


Soon as ſhe touch'd the Cretan Coaſt, 
Crete for an hundred Cities fam'd ; 

O Father, Virtue, Daughter loft! 
Alas! the raving Maid exclaim'd. 


Whence or where am I? Death alone 
Were too ſmall Puniſhment for me; 

But have I the foul Action done 
Awake? or ſleeping am I free? 


Is it a wild Deluſion come b 
From Hell to turn a Virgin's Brain ? 
Ah no! —— Ah! Fad I not at home 
Better pick'd Flow'rs than croſs'd the Main ? 


Oh! that the wicked Bull was here, 
That once. I lov'd, but now deteſt ; 

I'd break his tow'ring Horns; —— T d tear 
Him Limb from Limb, perfidious Beaſt ! 


Impudent 


to the Langua e a Muſic expreſſive of the Thought. Per- 
haps it would be difficult to expreſs the * 


. Pope 


tion in any ſmoother Words than thoſe which 
hath choſen : 


The hoarſe, rough Verſe ſhould like the Torrent roar, 


50. Impudens. ] Double Impudence ; to ſuffer herſelf to 
be diſhonoured, and to ſurvive that Diſhonour ; even her 
continuing to live, is a Continuation of her Crime. Yet in 


all her Deſpair and Horrour of Mind, — 


— — —— 


oc” * 


264 Q Hon ATi Facts Cary, Lib, 3. 


Impudens liqui patrios peuates: | 
Impudens Orcum moror. 6 Deorum 50 
Si quis hæc audis, utinam inter errem 
Nuda leones. 
Antequam turpis macies decentes 
Occupet malas, teneræque ſuccus 
Defluat prædæ, ſpecioſa quæro 55 
Paſcere tigres. 
Vilis Europe, pater urget abſens ; 
Quid mori ceſſas ? potes hic ab orno 
Pendulum zonũ bene te ſecutã e- 
lidere eollum. 60 
Sive te rupes, & acuta letho 
Saxa deleCtant ; age, te procellæ 
Crede veloci : nifi herile mavis 
Carpere penſum, 
Regius ſanguis, dominzque tradi 65 
Barbarz pellex. Aderat querenti 
Perfidum ridens Venus, & remiſſo 
q Filius arcu. 
Mox ubi luſit ſatis ; Abſtineto, 
Dixit, irarum, calidzque rixz ; 70 
Cam tibi inviſus laceranda reddet 
Cornua taurus. 
Uxor invicti Jovis eſſe neſcis ? | 
Mitte ſingultus; bene ferre magnam 
Diſce fortunam : tua ſectus orbis 75 
Nomina ducet. | 
| ODE 
Woman, as to dwell with Pleaſure upon the Deſcription of 
her Perſon, and to be more anxious for the Loſs of her 
Beauty, than the Loſs of her Life. But, as Mr. Dacier 
more politely obſerves, ſhe perhaps wiſhes to die before ſhe 


loſes her Beauty, that ſhe may puniſh the Cauſe of her 
Guilt and her Misfortunes. 


3. Antequam turpis. ] Victims were fatted in the richeſt 


Paſtares for the Altar, and Europa conſiders herſelf as if 
ſhe were intended for a Sacrifice, SAN, 
58, Quid mori ceſſas? ] The Gods are regardleſs of her 
Prayers; neither Lions nor Tigers appear to devour her, and 
now the dreadful Image of her abſent Father preſents itſelf 
to her diſordered Imagination, and condemns her to * 
AN, 

59. Zond bene te ſecuta. ] Hanging was the common 


- Death of ancient Heroines in Tragedy and Hiſtory. Arlace 


And be diſtinguiſh'd by thy Name. 


TUI OD Es 67 Honacy; 
Thus from my Father's Realms I gy | 
Dare to do ill, but dare not die ! 
Hear me, ſome kind propitious Pow'r, 
Let ſome wild Beaſt this Wretch devour, 
Expoſe my lovely Form a Prey 
To Tygers, as they range this Way, 
When Hunger prompts them to their Food, 
F'er they have ſtain'd their Jaws with Blood. 
Make haſte. to die, unhappy Maid! | 
Thy Father will thy Crimes upbraid ; 
This Girdle and yon bending Tree 
Shall ſoon conclude thy Deſtiny : 
Or from theſe Rocks ruſh headlong down, 


And in the raging Ocean drown ; 


Yourſelf from Shame and Bondage fave, 
How can a Princeſs be a Slave ? 

Venus and Cupid, as the Dame 

Thus mourn'd, to her Aſſiſtance came; 
The Boy his Bow unbent, the Queen 
Of Beauty all in Smiles was ſeen. 
Awhile ſhe rally'd with the Fair; 
Then thus at laſt, fond Maid ! forbear 
Thy Rage, and give thy Paſſion o'er; 
This hated Bull is in thy Pow'r. 
Forget thy Sighs, and think of Love; 
*Tis great to be the Wife of Jove : 
The World's beſt Part ſhall ſpeak thy Fame, 


ODE 


in Heliodorus ; Jocaſta and Antigone, in Sophocles; Plz- 
dra, in Euripides; Amata in Virgil, and the Wife of Mi- 
thridates in Plutarch, died in this Manner. * 
60. Elidere collam.] Ledere collum, which is the ut 
Reading, is a very weak Expreſſion in the violent Ars 
here deſcribed, and it would be difficult to find a ſingle 4 
ſtance in all Antiquity, here it ſignifies 7 Hrargle. Ei: : 
re collum is frequently uſed in this Senſe by Latin Ar 
it appears in ſome ancient Manuſcripts, and in ſeveral o 
beſt Editions of our Author. * 
61. Rupes & ſaxa.] * acutis ſaxis in mare promnn 
ter. "Rocks, which riſe above the Seas, and are Pa 
for Death. a: "a Woll 
64. Penſum.] Was properly a certain Quantity 0! 
which was every Day given to Female Slaves for their Tur: 


Book III. 


Gameleſs, my Father's Gods I fly; 

Hamcleſs, and yet I fear to die. 

Hear me ſome gracious heavenly Power, 
Let Lions dire this naked Corſe devour. 


My Cheeks ere hollow Wrinkles ſeize, 

Ere yet their roſy Bloom decays, 

While Youth yet rolls its vital Flood, 
Let Tygers fiercely riot in my Blood. 


But hark! I hear my Father cry, 
Make haſte, unhappy Maid, to die, 


For if a pendant Fate you chuſe, 
Your faithful Girdle gives the kindly Nooſe ; 


Or from the Rocks an headlong Death, 
Behold the pointed Stones beneath ; 
Or plunge into the rapid Wave, 

Nor live, on haughty Taſks, a Spinſter-Slave, 


Born as Thou art of Royal Line, 

Some rude Barbarian's Concubine. 

Here the perfidious-ſmiling Dame, 
And idle Cupid to the Mourner came. 


A while She rallied with the Fair, 
Then with a grave and ſerious Air, 
Indulge, ſhe cries, thy Rage no more, 
This odious Bull ſhall yield him to thy Power. 


Yet ſigh no more, but think of Love, 
For know Thou art the Wife of Jove. 
Then learn to bear thy future Fame, 
When Earth's wide Continent ſhall boaſt thy Name. 
ODE 


It was weighed, from whence it was called penſum, which 


aterwards became a Name for an ular and 
y reg and ordinary 
Work. From hence the Proverb perſoluere penſum, to do 
our Duty. | Crue. 
- Plex. ] We may remark here the different Genius 
0 Languages; Pllex in Latin, was always applied to Wo- 
_ as in Engliſh we ute the Word Concubine, in regard 
len 

the Concabines of Juno in Engliſh. 

Aterat querenti. ] Afﬀeer this paſſionate Diſcourſe the Poet 
* 2 calmer Picture to his Reader, where the F igures 
am a very pleaſing Oppoſition of Sentiments, Actions, and 


Peliices Jovis would be as incorrect in Latin, as 


Ops XXVIL 


Impudent Strumpet, thus to loſe 
My Fame and Country at a Time, 

J would not live; _— ye Gods, I chuſe 
To feed fierce Lions for my Crime: 


Come Lions, Tygers, on me fly, 


E'er blooming Beauty pine away ; 
F'er my pale meagre Cheeks deny 
The luſcious Moiſture to your Prey. 


But Wretch to ſuffer why ſo flow ? 
Thy injur'd Sire demands thy Breath; 

O'er yonder Tree thy Girdle throw, 
And quickly do the Work of Death. 


Or, if yon Rocks beneath thee pleaſe, 


Well-ſharpen'd for a fatal Wound ; 
Precipitate thy ſelf on theſe, 
Born by the Storm to the Profound. 


Die, quickly die, unleſs thy Soul, 
Thy Royal Soul, can condeſcend 

To ply a foreign Miſtreſs' Wool, 
And on her Huſband's Bed attend. 


While raging thus ſhe ſpoke her Woe, 
Sly Venus treacherouſly ſmil'd; 

And Cupid with his flacken'd Bow 
Stood titt'ring at the Nymph beguil'd: 


At length the Goddeſs gently ſaid, 

I've laugh'd enough and you complain'd ; 
Come let your Paſſion be allay'd, 

— The wicked Bull's at your Command : 


Miſtaken Fair, thoſe Sobs reſtrain, 
'Twas Jove that with you play'd the Game; 
Learn your great Fortune to ſuſtain ; | 
Lo! half the Weſt aſſumes your Name. 


ODE 
Attitudes. On one ſide Europa diſordered, and preparing 
to kill herſelf; on the other, Venus ſmiling at her Deſpair, 


and Cupid, perfectly * with having triumphed ** 


*265 Q. Hot avit'Fiacer Can. Lib. 3: 


Opz XXVIII Ad LY DEN. 


EST O quid potiùs die 
Neptuni faciam ? prome reconditum, 
Lyde ſtrenua, Cæcubum, 
Munitæque adhibe vim ſapientiæ. 
Inclinare meridiem 5 
Sentis; ac, veluti ſtet volucris dies, 
Parcis deripere horreo 
Ceſſantem Bibuli conſulis amphoram. 
Nos cantabimus invicem | 
Neptunum, & virides Nereidum comas : 
Tu curva recines Iyra 
Latonam, & celeris ſpicula Cynthiz : 
Summo carmine, quæ Cnidon 
Fulgenteſque tenet Cycladas, & Paphon 
Junctis viſit oloribus 15 
Dicetur; merita Nox quoque nznia, 


10 


15 


ODE 


the Sovereign of the Gods, with his Bow unſtrung, as if he 
had nothing more to do after fuch a Conqueſt. SAN. 

70. Abſtineto irarum. ] After Venus hath ſufficiently di- 
verted herſelf in laughing at this unfortunate Princeſs, ſhe 
tells her, this odious Bull ſhall ſoon be in her Power, and 
that ſhe ſhall treat him with greater Mildneſs than what her 
preſent Rage intends. In this Reaſoning, Mr. Sanadon 
conſtrues abſtineto in the Future Tenſe, ab/tinebis; a Man- 
ner of Expreſſion frequently uſed by the Latin Authors. 

75. Sefus orbis. ] Horace follows the poetical Tradition, 
for it is more probable, that Europe took its Name from a 
Province of Northern Macedonia, called Europia. The An- 


cients divided the whole Earth into two Parts, Europe and 
Aſia. San. Dac. 


ODE XXVII.. 


Horace, who was an Enemy to the Noiſe and Tumult of 
a public Feſtival, writes to Lyde to let her know that he in- 
tended to retire to her Houſe from the Croud and Hurry of 
Neptune's Feaſt, which was celebrated, according to the 
Roman Calendar, on the twentieth of July. Pliny tells us, 
that in Athens the twenty - eighth Day of every Month was 


ſacred to Neptune. 
Verſ. 4. Munitægue adbibe vim, &c.) The Wiſdom 0 


Sobriety alauays on its Guard againſt Surpriſe. Horace ad- 


THz ODE er Hon ace 
ODz XXVIIL To Lypyx, 
O the Sea-potent Monarch how ſhall we 
Due Honour on his Feſtal pay ? 
Now, Lyde, let thy choice Cæcubian flow; 
For decent Mirth is Wiſdom's Friend. 
See ſt not how prone the Sun's declining Ray ? 
Yet Thou, as if wing'd Tim: ſtood ſtill, 
Art flow to haſten down the ling'ring Caf 
Which, mark'd with Bib#lus's Name, 
Like it's inglorious Conſul loves Repoſe. 
Alternate we great Neptune's Praiſe 
Will tuneful ſing, and Train of Nereid Nymph 
That ſpread abroad their azure Locks: 
Touch'd by thy ſkilful Hand, th' harmonious Lyre 
Latona, and th* unerring Darts 
Of Cynthia ſhall reſound ; the ſmiling Queen, 
Whoſe Sway the ſhining Cyclades 
And Cnides own; whom to the Paphian Ie 
Her Snow- white Swans delight to bear. 
Nor will we, for the Joys which ſhe beſtow, 


Ungrateful leave the Night unſung. 
ODE 


viſes her to ſtorm the Camp of Sobriety with Wine, and 
drive away its Guards, Temperance, Moderation, veverty, 
Frugality, and Thirſt. Aabibere vim is only a Cifterent 
Manner of expreſſing termentum admovere. Cavg 
8. Ceſſantem Bibuli.) The Poet calls his Caſk idle, 
alluſion to Bibulus, who ſhut himſelf up in his Houſe dura 
his whole inactive Conſulſhip with Julius Czfar ; or the k 
ithet may be applied to Lyde, who ſeems to have bee 
ittle perplexed with the Invitation which Horace propoſe 


and in no mighty Hurry to execute his Or B e 


16. Dicetur merit# Nox, &c.) The Poet ſays, that Vee 
nus ſhall be celebrated in the laſt Song, ſummo car mim, 
he adds, that they will alſo ſing to the Goddeſs of the Nig | 
in Gratitude for the Pleaſures which they had enjoyed, 5 
Lyde know that he deſigned to ſpend Part of the Night 
her. 
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Op XXVIII. To LY D. 
By Mr. DUNKIN. 


AY, what ſhall I do on the Feſtival Day 
Of Neptune? Come, Lyde, without more Delay, 
And broach the good Creature, invaulted that lies, 
Cit off all Reſerve, and be merry and wile. - 

The Evening approaches, You ſee, from yon Hill, 
And yet as if Phoebus, though winged, ſtood till, 
You dally to bring Us a Cup of the beſt, 
Condemn'd, like its Conſul, ignobly to reft. 

We tuneful alternate, the Sea-potent King, 

And Nereids, with Ringlets of Azure ſhall ſing. 


Latona's, and ſwift-darting Cynthia's Praiſe ; 

The gay-ſmiling Goddeſs of Love and Delight, 
Who rules over Cnidos, and Cyclades bright, 
And guiding her Swans with a ſoft ſilken Rein, 
Reviſits her Paphos, ſhall crown the glad Strain. 
Then to the good Night, while Bumpers elate us, 
We'll ſing a Farewel, and a decent Quietus. - 
ODE 


From the ſweet-ſounding Shell thy Hand ſhall araiſe 
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OD XXVII. To Lyon. 


W #47 ſhould I do at Neptune's Feaſt, 


What better ſhould my Thoughts employ, 
What ſhould I do but treat my Gueſt, 
And ſhow the Greatneſs of my Joy ? 
Wine, Lyd:, Wine; ſcorn ſober Senſe, 
My Bowl is ſtrong, and that will make a weak defence. 


Doſt ſee how half the Day is paſt ? 
And yet, as if wing'd Time would ſtay, 
You ſtill the precious Minutes waſte, 
And lead me on with flow Delay, 
Wine, Lyde, Wine; to raiſe my Flame, 
Old luſty Wine, and ſeal'd with Bibulus's Name. 


I'll fing great Neptune bound by Rocks, 
I'll fing the Nereids Sea-green Hair; 
And how they ſit and ſpread their Locks 
To tempt the greedy Mariner : 
You to your Harp Latona ſing, 
And Cynthia's Arrows ſhot from an unerring String, 


Both her who drawn by murm'ring Doves 
To Paphos guides with ſilken Strings, | 
While Cupids wait, and wanton Loves 

Fan their warm Mother with their Wings : 
Juft Songs and Thanks ſhall praiſe the Night, 


For lingring long, and giving Space for gay Delight. 


L 12 ODE 


269 Q. HoxariiFiacerCan, Lib. 3. 


Op XXIX. Ad Macrnarte, 
YRRHENA regum progenies, tibi 
Non ante verſo lene merum cado, 
Cum flore, Mæcenas, roſarum, & 
Preſſa tuis balanus capillis 
Jamdudum apud me eſt. Eripe te moræ; 5 
Ne ſemper udum Tibur, & Zſulz 
Declive contempleris arvum, & 
Telegoni juga parricidæ. 
Faſtidioſam deſere copiam, & 
Molem propinquam nubibus arduis : 10 
Omitte mirari beats 
Fumum & opes ſtrepitumque Romz. 
Plerumque grate divitibus vices, 
Mundzque parvo ſub lare pauperum 
Cœnæ, ſinè aulæis & oftro, 15 
Solicitam explicuere frontem. 
Jam clarus occultum Andromedæ pater 
Oſtendit ignem; jam Procyon furit, 
Et ſtella veſani Leonis; 


Sole dies referente ſiccos. 20 
Jam 


We may ſay of the Odes of Horace, what has been ſaid 
of the Orations of Demoſthenes, the Iambic Poems of Ar- 
chilochus, and the Letters of Atticus, that the longeſt are 
not the leaſt beautiful. To ſupport one continued Flight 
of Poetry deſerves its Praiſe, but Horace in this Ode riſes 
without ceaſing, until he has gained a Point of Elevation 
to which no other Poet ever ſoated. Such is the Judgment 
of Scaliger, who ſeldom praiſes without Reaſon. 

We cannot exactly fix the Date of this Ode, but it ſeems, 
with ſome Probability, to have been written in July 733, 
when Mzceras was ſole Governour of Rome. SAN. 

Verſ. 2. Non ante werſo.) The Ancients placed their 
Caſks upon the Bottom, and were therefore obliged to bend 
them forward when they poured out their Wine. Cadum 
wvertere and crateras wertere are Expreſſions of the ſame 
Kind. Tors. 

6. Ne ſemper udum Tibur.) Mæcenas could command the 
Profpe& of the three Cities, which Horace names, from his 
Houſe upon the Zſquilian Hill, where Nero afterwards fat 
to behold the Burning of Rome. The Fall of Houſes was 


ſo frequent, occaſioned by their being built ſo high, that 
Auguſtus publiſhed a Law, which forbad them to be raiſed 
above ſeventy Foot. 

12. Strepitumgue Reme.) We may compute how great 
the Noiſe of a City muſt have been, which reckoned three 
Millions of Inhabitants ; whoſe Circuit, according to Pliny, 
including the Suburbs, was forty - eight Miles; and where 


* 


Tus Ott o Hoxicy 


Op XXIX. 2 Macs. 


By Mr. DRY DIN. 


arne of an ancient Line, 
That long the Tuſcan Sceptre ſway'd, 
Make haſte to meet the generous Wine, 
Whoſe Piercing is for Thee delay'd : 
The roſy Wreath is ready made ; 
And artful Hands prepare 
The fragrant Syrian Oil, that ſhall perfume thy Hair, 


When the Wine ſparkles from afar, 
And the well-natur'd Friend crics, C:me away ; 
Make haſte and leave thy Buſineſs and thy Care, 
No mortal Int'reſt can be worth thy Stay. 


Leave for a-while thy coſtly Country Seat ; 

And, to be great indeed, forget 

The nauſeous Pleaſures of the Great: 
Make haſte and come : 

Come and forfake thy cloying Store; 

Thy Turret that ſurveys, from high, 

The Smoke, and Wealth, and Noiſe of Rom:; 
And all the buſy Pageantry | 
That wiſe Men ſcorn, and Fools adore : 

Come give thy Soul a looſe, and taſte the Pleaſures of 
the Poor. 


Sometimes *tis grateful to the Rich to try 

A ſhort Viciſſitude, a Fit of Poverty: 
A ſavoury Diſh, a homely Treat, 
Where all is plain, where all is neat; 
Without the ſtately ſpacious Room, 
The Perſian Carpet, or the Tyrian Loom, 
Clear up the cloudy Foreheads of the Great. 


The Sun is in the Lion mounted high; 
The Syrian Star 
Barks from afar ; 
And with his ſultry Breath infects the Sky; 
The Ground below is parch'd, the Heav'ns abore 


fry. 
us fry The 


Book III. 
Orz XXIX. To Mx ZN ASV. 


D ESC ENDE D from an ancient Line, 
That once the Tuſcan Sceptre ſway'd, 
Haſte thee to meet the generous Wine, 

Whoſe piercing is for "Thee delay'd. 
For Thee the fragrant Eſſence flows, 
And for Mæcenas breaths the blooming Roſe. 


From the Delights, Oh, break away, 
Which Tibur's marſhy Proſpect yields; 
Nor with unceaſing Joy ſurvey 
Fair Zſula's declining Fields; 
No more the verdant Hills admire 
Of Telegon who kill'd his aged Sire. 


Forſake, my Lord, the joyleſs Feaſt, 
Where Appetite in Surfeit dies, 
And from the tower'd Structure haſte, 
That proudly threatens to the Skies ; 
From Rome and its tumultuous Joys, 
Its Crouds, and Smoke, and Opulence, and Noiſe. 


To frugal Treats, and humble Cells, 
With grateful Change the Wealthy fly, 
Where health-preſerving Plainneſs dwells, 
Far from the Carpet's gaudy Dye. 
Such Scenes have charm'd the Pangs of Care, 
And ſmooth'd the clouded Forehead of Deſpair. 


Andromeda's conſpicuous: Sire 
Now darts his hidden Beams from far ; 
The Lion ſhews his madning Fire, 
And barks fierce Procyon's raging Star, 
While Phœbus, with revolving Ray, 
Brings back the Burnings of the thirſty Day. 
Fainting 
be Houſes might be raiſed ſeven Stories, each of them ten 
be high. Lampridius tells us, that Heliogabalus collect- 
ten thouſand Pound Weight of Cobwebs in Rome. 
13. Plerumgue grate, &c.) This Deſcription of a tran- 
18 


— a fi Table, and an Houſe that has no other 
ent than an elegant Decency, forms an agreeable Di- 
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OD. XXIX. To Mazcnnas. 


M Y noble Lord of Royal Blood, 
That from the. Tuſcan Monarchs flow'd, 
I have a Caſk ne'er pierc'd before ; 
My Garlands wreath'd, my Crowns are made, 
My Roſes pluck'd to grace thy Head; 
As fair and ſweet as e er Prenefte bore. 


Make haſte, my Lord, and break away 
From all the Shackles of Delay, 
From watry Tibur's Fields retreat: 
Let not low ſala delight, 
Nor let her Vales detain thy Sight, 
Or Parricide Telegonus his Seat. 


From, thy diſguſting Plenty fly, 

Thy Palace leave, that mounts on high, 

And hides her Head in bending Clouds ; 

Admire no more ( but quickly come ) 

The Wealth, the Noiſe, and Smoke of Rome, 
That happy Manſion of our future Gods. 


Changes have often pleas'd the Great, 
And in a Cell a homely Treat; 
But ſweet and good, and cleanly dreſt, 
Tho? no rich Hangings grace the Rooms, 
Or Purple wrought in Tyrian Looms, 
Have ſmooth'd a careful Brow, and calm'd a troubled 


Breaſt. 


The Dog's and Lion's Fury riſe, 
With doubled Beams they ſcorch the Skies ; 
The 


verſity after the tumultuous Magnificence of Rome. Sax. 
17. Jam clarus occultum ignem: ) Cepheus, with his Wife 
Caſtiops, and his Daughter Andromeda, was placed amon 
the Stars. He forms a Conſtellation in the Tail of the lei- 
ſer Bear, and is fituated in ſuch a manner in the Artic Cir- 
cle, that he is always above the Horizon, excepting his 
Head and Shoulders, which ſeem to deſcend. Horace pro- 
bably deſigned to deſcribe this Particularity by an Expreſſi- 
on, clarus and occultum, which ſeems to include a Contra- 


diction, But this is a Figure of ſpeaking, called Oxums- 


roms 3 


| 
| 


270 Q. Hos Arif FLaccr Car. Lib. 3. 


Jam paſtor umbras cum grege languido 
Rivumque feſſus quærit, & horridi 
Dumeta Sylvani ; caretque 
Ripa vagis taciturna ventis. 
Tu civitatem quis deceat ſtatus 25 
Curas, & orbis ſolicitus times, 
Quid Seres, & regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent, Tanaiſque diſcors. 
Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosã note premit Deus; | 30 
Ridetque, ſi mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. Quod adeſt, memento 
Componere æquus: cætera fluminis 


Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alvco 


Cum pace delabentis Etruſcum 35 
In mare, nunc lapides adeſos, 
Stirpeſque raptas, & pecus, & domos 
Volventis unz, non fine montium 
Clamore, vicinzque ſilvæ; 
Cum fera diluvics quictos 40 
Irritat 


ron, very frequent in our Poet. Columella ſays that C:pheus 
riſes the ninth of July, which agrees perfe ly with this Paſ- 
ſage. Torr. San. 
23. Dumeta Sylvani. ) Sylvani is the Neminative Caſe 
plural, and ga grunt muſt be underſtood. They who think, 
that Horace means the God Sylvanus, make him twice ſa 
the ſame Thing ; for when the Shepherd and his Flock ſeek: 
the Shades, wmbras guærit, it is an uſeleſs Repetition to ſay, 
that they ſeek the Thickets of Sylvanus. The Sylvans in 
Heathen Mythology were certain rural Deities of leſs Im- 
portance, ſuch as Fauns, Satyrs, Sileni, Cc. . 
Torr. San. 
24. Caretque ripa wagis.) The Ancients believed that 
Mid- day was calm and filent, becauſe the Gods then went 
to their Repoſe. We are not permitted, ſays a Shepherd 
in Theocritus, to play upon the Flute in the Middle of the 
Day; we ſhould reverence the God Pan, who after fatigu- 
ing himſelf with Hunting, has choſen this Hour for his 
Repoſe, and You well know, that he is a choleric Deity. 
25. Tu civitatim. )) This is a noble Compliment, that 
while all Nature is languiſhing in Idleneſs and Inactivity ; 
while the Gods themſelves are aſleep, yet Mæcenas is al- 
ways vigilant; always anxious for the Safety of Rome and 
of the Empire. Dec. 
26. Orbis ſolicitus.) Some Editions read urbis, and others 
urbi, which are equally unworthy of Horace; ſince they are 
"equally uſeleſs after civitatem in the 122 Verſe. San. 
27. Quid Secret.) The Poet would infinuate to Mzcenas, 
that he too much torments himſelf in guarding Rome from 


TE Opzs or Hoe 


The Shepherd drives his fainting Flock 
Beneath the Covert of a Rock; 
And ſeeks refreſhing Riv'lets nigh : 
The Sylvans to their Shades retire, 
Thoſe very Shades and Streams, new Shades and 
Streams require ; Ling Fire. 
And want a cooling Breeze of Wind to fan the rag- 


Thou what befits the new Lord May'r, 
And what the City Faction dare, 
And what the Gallick Arms will do, 
And what the Quiver-bearing Foe, 
Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to know : 
But God has wiſ.ly hid from human Sight 
The dark Decrees of future Fate; 
And ſown their Seeds in Depth of Night; 
He laughs at all the giddy Turns of State, 
When Mortals ſearch too ſoon, and fear too late. 


Enjoy the preſent ſmiling Hour ; 
And put it out of Fortune's Power : 

The Tide of Buſineſs, like the running Stream, 

Is ſometimes high, and ſometimes low, 
A quiet Ebb, or a tempeſtuous Flow, 
And always in Extream. | 

Now with a noiſcleſs, gentle Courſe, 
It keeps within the middle Bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the Head, 

And bears down all before it with impetuous Force, 
And Trunks of Trees come rolling down: 
Sheep and their Folds together drown : 

Both Houſe and Homeſted into Seas are born, 

And Rocks are from their old Foundations torn, 

And Woods made thin with Winds, their ſcat- 


ter'd Honours mourn. 
Happy 


Dangers to which ſhe is no longer expoſed, and prevent 
ing the Projects which her moſt 7 wy 600 might form 
againſt her. ; a 
28. Tanaiſque diſcors. ) The Scythians and f 
who bordered upon this River, were frequently 1 2 
Wars with each other, from whence the Poct calls 1% 


31 
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Fainting beneath the ſweltring Heat, 
To cooling Streams, and breezy Shades 
The Shepherd and his Flocks retreat, 
While ruſtic Sylvans ſeek the Glades. 
Sent the Brook its Borders laves, 
Nor curls one vagrant Breath of Wind the Waves. 


But you for Rome's imperial State 
Attend with ever- watchful Care, 
Or, for the World's uncertain Fate 
Alarm'd, with ceaſcleſs Terrours fear; 
Anxious what Eaſtern Wars impend, 
Or what the Parthians in their Pride intend. 


But Jove, in Goodneſs ever wiſe, 
Hath hid, in Clouds of depthleſs Night, 
All that in future Proſpect lies,. 
Beyond the Ken of mortal Sight,. 
And laughs to fee vain Man oppreſt 
With idle Fears, and more than Man diſtreſt. 


Then wiſcly form the preſent Hour ; 
Enjoy the Bliſs which it beſtows; 
The reſt is all beyond our Power, 
And like the changeful Tiber flows, 
Who now beneath his Banks ſubſides, 
And peaceful to his native Ocean glides, 


But when deſcends a ſudden Show'r, 
Dreadful he rolls his broken Flood, 

The Mountains hear the Torrent roar, | 
And Echoes ſhake the neighbouring Wood, 


Then ſwol'n with Rage He ſweeps away 
Trees, mouldring Rocks, Herds, Dwellings to the Sea. 


Happy 


31. Ridet. ] This moral Sentiment is perfectly juſt, and 
orace repreſents it in a Manner capable of making an Im- 


ellon on us. 7. _— marks both the ridiculous Fears, 
from an indiſcreet Apprehenfion of Futurity, and the 


iperiiuous Emotions of our imaginary Misfortunes, which 
we to us a real Matter of Torment, and to the Gods an Oc- 
alion of Laughter. Maæcenas might naturally apply to 
ſelf what is here ſaid in general. SAN, 
Ultra fas.) Beyond the Tow of his Being ; beyond the 
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The Swains retire to mid-day Dreams : 
The bleating Flocks avoid the Heat, 


And to the Springs and Shades retreat ; 
And not one breath of Air curls o'er the Streams. 


Whilſt you ſtill watch the turns of Fate, 

The careful Guardian of our State ; 

Intent on what the Mede prepares : 

What leads the quiver'd Per/ian forth, 

What moves the Ba#rian, and the North, 
Are the diſtracting Objects of thy Cares. 


Future Events wiſe Providence 
Hath hid in Night from human Senſe, 
To narrow bounds our Search confin'd ; 
And laughs to ſee proud Mortals try 
To fathom deep Eternity 
With the ſhort Line and Plummet of their Mind. 


Thoſe Joys the preſent Hours produce 

Take thankfully, my Lord; and uſe.; 

All other Things like Rivers flow, 

In their own Channels thro? the Plain, 

They fall into the Tuſcan Main, 

And bleſs the Country as they go: 

When Rain hath rais'd the quiet Floods,. 

Whilſt neighb'ring Mountains all around 

Are filld, and echo with the Sound, 

They whirl the eaten Rocks and Woods, 
And- drown the growing Labours of the Plow. 

He's 


Bounds preſcribed to him by Nature: - 

32. QJuod adeft componere ) Be an OEconomilt of the preſent 
Hour. Theſe Words include the moſt eſſential Point of Mo- 
rality, and we may be bold to ſay, that the Maxims of all 
the Philoſophers are Conſequences of this Principle. San. 

33. Cztera fluminis.) This Deſcription of the Tiber is a 
perfect Image of the Viciſſitude of human Life, and the Mo- 
ral of it is animated with a poetical Spirit which gives it Eife 
and Being. The Reader muſt obſerve how artfully, or ra- 
ther naturally, the Poet has varied his Numbers to deſcribe 
the Slowneſs with which the Tiber flows within his Channel, 
and the Rapidity with which he deluges the Country, Theſe 
are Beauties which a Tranſlator mult endeavour to preſerve. 


45 


272 Q Hoxari FLicct Cann lib. x. 


Irritat amnes. Ille potens ſui 
Lztuſque degit, cui licet in diem 
Dixiſſe, vixi: cras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 
Vel ſole puro: non tamen irritum, 45 
Quodcunque retro eſt, efficict ; neque 
Diffinget, infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens ſemel hora vexit. 
Fortuna ſævo læta negotio, & 
Ludum inſolentem ludere pertinax, 50 
Tranſmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem. Si celeres quatit 
Pennas, reſigno quæ dedit, & mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 55 
Pauperiem ſinè dote quæro. 
Non eſt meum, ſi mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces 
Decurrere, & votis paciſci, . 
Ne Cypriæ Syriæque merces 60 
Addant avaro divitias mari; 
Tum me biremis præſidio ſcaphæ 
Tutum per Ægæos tumultus 


Aura ferat, geminuſque Pollux. 
ODE 


45. Non tamen irritum, &c.) The Poet here uſes three 
Expreſſions, which riſe in Strength above each other; irri- 
turn effcere, to make ineffectual; difingere, to change; in- 
fectum reddere, to deſtroy. 

53. Laudo manentem. ) Theſe Sentiments are not of any 
particular School, but the univerſal Dictates of Reaſon which 
ought to regulate all true Philoſophy. Perhaps the Emperor 
Adrian this Paſſage of Horace in view, when he coined 
the Money, which Torrentius mentions, with this Motto, 
FORTUNA MANENT I. 

54. Refigno gu d dit) Is a figurative Expreſſion. Re- 
feonare properly ſignifies to unſcal or open, in Oppoſition to 


Erase. It is here to be underſtood, reddere, reſtituere, to 
reſtore. Lams. 


57, Nen e meum, &c.) Whether we underſtand proce/- 
lis Africis, the Storms of the African Seas, or thoſe which 
the South- Weſt Wind 4/icus brings upon the Italian O- 
ccan, the Senſe is the ſame, and Horace only means a vi- 
olent Tempeſt, Lo prove that he is prepared for all E- 
vents, he places himſelf in Circumſtances moſt proper to 
make trial of his Virtue. He can ſuppoſe the Veſſel, in 
which are all his Hopes, and all his Fortunes, in the 
midſt of a Tempeſt,” yet he can thank the Gods for his ſin- 

le Preſervation, without complaining of the Loſs of his 
calth, 


Tork. San. 


Try Ovrs or Hoxacy 

Happy the Man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call To-day his own ; 

He who ſecure within can ſay, 
To-morrow do thy worſt, for I have livd To-day; 

Be fair, or foul, or rain, or ſhine, 
The Jays I have poſſeſs'd in ſpite of Fate are min. 
Not Heav'n itſelf upon the Paſt has Pow'r, 
But what has been has been, and I have had my Hur. 


Fortune, that with malicious Joy, 
Does Man her Slave oppreſs, 
Proud of her Office to deſtroy, 
Is ſeldom pleas'd to bleſs. 
Still various, and unconſtant ſtill, 
But with an Inclination to be III; 
Promotes, degrades, delights in Strife, 
And makes a Lottery of Life, 
T can enjoy her while ſhe's kind; 
But when ſhe dances in the Wind, 
And ſhakes her Wings, and will not ſtay, 
J puff the Proſtitute away: 
The little or the much ſhe gave, is quietty refign'd, 
Content with Poverty, my Soul I arm: 
And Virtue, tho' in Rags, will keep me warm, 


What is't to me, 
Who never ſail in her unfaithful Sea, 
If Storms ariſe, and Clouds grow black ; 
If the Maſt ſplit, and threaten Wreck; 
Then let the greedy Merchant fear, 
For his ill-gotten Gain; 
And pray to Gods that will not hear, 
While the debating Winds and Billows bear 
His Wealth into the Main : 
For me, ſecure from Fortune's Blows, 
(Secure of what I cannot loſe) 
In my ſmall Pinnace I can fail, 
Contemning all the bluſt'ring Roar; 
And running with a merry Gale, 
With friendly Stars my Safety ſeek 
Within ſome little winding Creek, 
And ſee the Storm aſhore. 


* 


ODE 
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Happy the Man, and He alone, He's Maſter of himſelf alone, 
Who Maſter of himſelf can ſay, He lives that makes each Day his own: 
To-day at leaſt hath been my own, He lives that can diſtinctly fay, 
For I have clearly liv'd To-day ; It is enough, for I have liv'd to Day: 
Then let To- morrow's Tempeſts riſe, | Let Fove To-morrow ſmiling riſe, 
Or purer Suns o'erſpread the chearful Skies. Or let dark Clouds ſpread o'er the Skies : 


He cannot make the Pleaſure void, 
T9 a Nor ſower Sweets I have enjoy d, 
The Joy that wing d the flying Hour, Nor call that back which winged Hours have born 
The certain Bleſſing once enjoy d 
Is ſife beyond the Godhead's Power; POE 
Nought can recall the acted Scene, Still Fortune plays at faſt and looſe, 
What hath been, ſpite of Jove himſelf, hath been. And ftill maliciouſly jocoſe, 
Her cruel Sport ſhe urges on; 
Now ſmiles on me, on me beſtows, 
And then upon another throws 


Not Jove. himſelf can now make void 


But Fortune, ever-changing Dame, 
Indulges her malicious Joy; 


Conſtant ſhe plays her haughty Game, 
V W and takes them back > 
Proud of her Office to deſtroy ; a. CY W 
To-day to me her Bounty flows, Whene' er ſhe ſtays with what ſhe brings 
Inſtant to others ſhe the Bliſs beſtows. I'm pleas'd, but when ſhe ſhakes her Wings, 


I ſtreight reſign my juſt pretence ; 
I. give her back her fading Gold: 
My ſelf I in my Virtue fold, 


I can applaud her while ſhe ſtays, 
But if ſhe ſhake her. rapid Wings,. 


I can reſign, with careleſs Eaſe, I | 
The Gifts her worthleſs Favour brings, And live content SE 8 
Then folded lie in Virtue's Arms, When ſpreading Sails rough Tempeſts tear, 

And honeſt Poverty's undower'd Charms. I make no lamentable Prayer ; 
| i in with the Gods, 
When the Maft Wind. I do not bargain wit 
ma r ee Fans. Nor offer coſtly Sacrifice, D 


I make no mercenary Prayers, 
Nor with the Gods a Bargain bind, 
With future Vows and preſent Tears, 


- To ſave my precious Tyrian Dyes | | 
From adding Riches to the greedy Floods. 


| 
To fave my Wealth from adding more E' en midſt theſe Storms PII ſafely ride, 1 
To boundleſs Ocean's avaricious Store; My Bark ſhall ſtem the higheſt Tide; | | 
While in my little Barge I ride, pagan. 7 
5 : Caſtor ſhall gather gentle Gales, 
cure amid the foamy Wave, ing dal 
We And Pollur fill my ſpreading Sails, 
am will I ſtem the threatning Tide, 4 bear ſafe thro' the W | 
And fearleſs all its Tumults brave ; =” POR” Ol We "Dd E | 
Even then perhaps ſome kinder Gale, ; 
While the Twin Stars appear, ſhall fill my joyful Sail. Plato called Tia; egg, 4 Merchant's Traffick, and | | 


ODE by Perſius preces emaces, Prayers of Purchaſe. 
60. Syrie. ) This 1 is —— Manuſcripts, and 
ient Edition. orace frequently mentions the- 
53. Miſcras preces. ) Theſe conditional Pra hich _ 200 PR 1 . 
Vers, W erchandiſe of 8 but never of Tyre, whoſe Trade was . 
Virue blathes for, and which the Gods diſregard, are by a Mm OO ts. 


. 


a 


— 
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Ove XXX. Ad MELPOMENEN. 


| E“ E GI monumentum ære perennius, 


Regalique ſitu pyramidum altius; 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Poſſit diruere, aut innumerahilis 
Annorum ſeries, & fuga temporum. 5 
Non omnis moriar; multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. Uſque ego poſtera 
Creſcam laude recens; dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita virgine Pontifex. 
Dicar, qua violens obſtrepit Aufifus, 110 
Et qui pauper aquæ Daunus agreſtium 
Regnavit fopulorum, ex humili potens, 
Princeps AFiam carmen ad Italos 
Deduxiſſe modos. Sume ſuperbiam 
Quzliitam meritis, & mihi Delphica T5 
Lauro einge volens, Mclpomene, comam. 


greitly leſſened in his time, eſpecially after it had been ruin- 
ed by Auguſtus, to puniſh the Tyrians for their Engage- 
ments with Anthony. We are obliged to Mr. Cuningham 
for the Correction, and it has been received by Mr. Sauna- 
don. 8 

ODE XXX. 


Horace collected his Lyric Poetry, by Command of Au- 
guſtus, into three Volumes, when probably he placed this 
Ode at the End of them. It is natural that every Artiſt 
ſhould applaud Hunſelf at the finiſhing any Work, in which 
he hath ſucceeded; yet is it more pardonable in Works of 
Gemus, fince they are, if ſuch an Expreſſion may be allow- 
ed, an Emanation of our Souls; and as they are moſt inti- 
mate, ſo are they conſequently moſt dear to Us. But inde- 
pendently of Right, the Poets, whether good or bad, have 
ever maintained themſelves in Poſſeſſion of this Cuſtom, and 
the Judgment of Poſterity can alone determine between the 
Merit of ſome, and the Preſumption of others. SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Exegi monumentem. ] This Monument might 
perhaps have done more Honour to the Poet, if it had been 
raiſed by any other Hand. But we mu ſt not reckon too ex- 
atly with Poets upon the Article of Vanity. Ovid has i- 
mitated Horace'in an Epilogue, which he added to his Me- 
tamorphoſes during his Exile, and perhaps his whole Inten- 
tion was to contract in nine Verſes what is here a little more 
enlarged. However, the Sentiments are the ſame, and in 


che ſame Order. SAN. 


2. Pyramidum.] The Pyramids are ſtill remaining to 
ſhew what Wonders an inſolent Vanity of Kings, and an 
abje& Slavery of Subjects, can produce. Piromi ſignifies, 
in the Egyptian Language, a Man, and probably was a 
Title given to their Heroes or Kings. 


9 
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Ops XXX. To MrIrouz xx. 
By Mr. IAB EZ Hus. 


| {ad E rais'd a Monument, by far 
More firm than Braſs, nor ſwelling high, 
Agypt's proud Pyramids that mate the Sky, 
With this in Grandeur can compare, 
Not beating Show'rs, nor Boreas' Sway 
That ſweeps a bluſtring Circuit wide, 
Nor flowing Years, nor Time's inceſſant Tide 
The folid Fabrick ſhall decay, 
Or down the Deluge bear the ſtedfaſt Pile away, 
I ſhall not, all extinguiſh'd, wholly die, 
My better Part ſhall Fate defy, 
And while the ſacred Rites remain, 
And with the filent Virgin's Train 
The Prieſt aſcends the Capitol, 
My Praiſe ſhall flouriſh freſh, and Deſtiny controul, 
Where Au fidus's ample Flood 
Rolls his full Wave with rapid Current ſtrong, 
And ſhallow Dqunus mildly floats along, 
Tho” lowly born of humble Blood, 
I ſhall be noble ſtyl'd, who in my Song, 
Firſt fitted to th' Italian Mood 
Aclian Verſe, and taught my Lyre 
The Meaſurcs that gay Mirth inſpire. 
Then Muſe, advance, and boldly claim 
The merited Reward of Fame, 
Aſſume the Pride to Merit due, 
And willing crown thy ſhaded Brow, 
With the fair Wreath of Phebus' living Bough. 


3. Quod non imber edax. ] Pindar ſpeaks in a more Lyn 
Tone of the Treaſure of his Hymns: 

Ter &7s LH 9g rang 9! 
Eg vii FoaTos apt, 
"Our" aro ig jruxes arc 
Aces TauPogw xi TUTlopaevcg - 
Nor wintry Showers that fearful rend 

The teeming Clouds, and violent deſcend 


Like armed Hoſts in dread Array 3 1 


FINIS LIIBIAI TERTII. 
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op: XXX. To MxELPOMENE. 


ORE durable than Braſs, the Frame 
Which here I conſecrate to Fame ; 
Higher than Pyramids that riſe, 
With royal Pride, to brave the Skies ; 
Nor Years, though numberleſs the Train, 
Nor Flight of Seaſons, waſting Rain, 
Nor Winds that loud in Tempeſts break, 
Gall ere its firm Foundation ſhake. 
Nor ſhall the funeral Pyre conſume . 
My Fame ; that nobler Part ſhall bloom, 
And with unfading Youth improve, 
While to th' immortal Fane of Jove 
The Veſtal Maids, in filent State, 
Aſcending on the Pontiffe wait. 
Where Aufidus with deafning Waves, 


And rapid Courſe impetuous raves ; 


And where a poor, enervate Stream, 

Fim baniſh'd Daunus takes its Name, 

Oer warlke Realms who fix'd his Throne, 
Shall Horace, deathleſs Bard, be known, 
Who firſt attempted to inſpire, 

With Grecian Sounds the Roman Lyre. 

With conſcious Pride, O Muſe divine, 
Aſſume the Honours juſtly thine, 

With laurel Wreaths my Head ſurround, 
With which the God of Verſe is crown'd.. 


Nor Winds, tempeſtuous in their Courſe, 
Shall drive with irrefiftlefs Force, 
Theſe Treaſures to the Sea. 


7. Libitinam, ] This was the Goddeſs who preſided over 
Funerals. She is called Venus infera or Epithymbia in ſome 
ancient Epitaphs, and reckoned among the infernal Deities. 
A Place in Rome, as the ancient Scholiaſt informs us, was 
called Libitina, where the Undertakers lived, who received 


a certain Piece of Money for every Perſon who was buried, 


whence they knew the Number of their Dead. 

| 9. Cum tacita dirgine.] The Pontiffe or high Prieſt a- 
me pronounced any Words concerning Religion in public 
0 * and the Veſtal Virgins, who attended him to the 
Pr » were obliged to preſerve a ſolemn Silence. The 
- Kon of our Poet is now accompliſhed far_beyond the 
"fy be propoſed. The Capitol is fallen; The Religion 

omans continues no longer, yet the Poems of Ho- 
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ODz XX. To Mzrronz uss 


IS finiſh'd ; I have rais'd a Monument 

More ſtrong than Braſs, and of a vaſt Extent; 
Higher than Agypt's ſtatelieſt Pyramid, 
That coſtly Monument of Kingly Pride; 
As high as Heav'n the Top as Earth the Baſis wide: 
Which eating Showers, nor North-wind's feeble Blaſt, 
Nor whirling Time, nor Flight of Years can walte: 
Whole Horace ſhall not die, his Songs ſhall fave 
The greateſt Pqption, from the greedy Grave: 
Still freſh I'll grow, till green in future Praiſe, 
*Till Time is loſt, and Rome itſelf decays 3 
Till the Chief-Prieſt and ſilent Maig, no more 
Aſcend the Capitol, and eue adore : 
Where violent Aufid rolls thro' humble Plains, 
And where ſcorch'd Daunus rul'd the lab'ring Swains, 
There ſhall my Fame reſound, there all ſhall cry 
*T was I, the great from mean Deſcent, *twas I 
That firſt did dare to bind the Grecian Song, 
And unknown Numbers in the Raman Tongue: 
Muſe, take thy Merits due, and proudly raiſe 
Thy Head, and gladly crown my Brows with Bays. 


race preſerve all their original N and Beauty. We 
may now be bold to ſay, that their Deſtiny is blended with 
that of the World, and they can only periſh in one common 
Ruin. SAN. 

12. Agreftium regnavit populorum, ] Is an Ellipſis, where 
rex muſt — Dua — * Daunus ate populo- 
rum agreſtium. Horace uſes this Epithet agreſtis for bellico- 
ſus, as ir. another Ode he calls Daunia militaris. 

Ex humili potem.] Mr. Dacier, who believes that Ho- 
race intends here his own Meanneſs of Birth, wonders what. 
Doctor Bentley was thinking of, when he applied theſe. 
Words to Daunus. Yet Feſtus tells us, that this Prince 
was an Illyrian of Diſtinction, who being obliged to leave 
his Country eſtabliſhed a Colony in Italy, which he called 
by his own Name. Perhaps the River which Horace ſeems. 
to deſcribe as a poor, feeble Stream, in oppoſition to the 
rapid, violent Aufidus, was named Daunus from its firſt 

onarch. | 

13. Princeps olium carmen. ] In this Poem, which. 
ought to be the laſt of his Lyric Works, the Poet ſhews that 
he has preſerved his Reſolution of imitating Alcæus and Sa- 

ho, which he mentioned in his firit Ode, Nor is it proba- 
le, that he could have ſo frequently boaſted of being tha 
firſt who formed himſe'f upon an Imitation of the Grecian 
Pocts, if the Public had not in general acknowledged his 


Claim. SAN. . 
M m 2 


The End of the TIR D Book. 
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9. HORATII FLACCI 


CARMINUM 


LIBER QUARTUS. 


Op I. Ad VeneRrEM. 


e eee Venus, diu 
Rurſus bella moves? parce precor, precor. 
Non ſum qualis eram bonæ 
Sub regno Cynarz : deſine, dulcium 


Mater ſæva Cupidinum, 5 


Circa luſtra decem flectere mollibus 
Jam durum imperiis : abi, 

Quò blandæ juvenum te revocant preces. 
Tempeſtivius in domo 

Pauli, purpureis ales oloribus, 
Comeſſabere Maximi; 

Si torrere jecur quæris idoneum; 
Namque & nobilis, & decens, 

Et pro ſolicitis non tacitus reis, 
Et centum puer artium, 

Late ſigna feret militiæ tuæ; 


10 


15 
Et, 


The Part of the Odes in this Book were written 
in the five or fix laſt Years of our Poet's Life; but the 
Commentators, by miſtaking the Senſe of a Paſſage in Sue- 
tonius, have imagined that it was compoſed, as it now ap- 
pears, by Command of Auguſtus ſome Years after the third. 
Scripta quidem ejus uſque adeo probavit, manſuragque perpetuo 
credidit, ut non modo ſeculare carmen componendum injunxerit, 
Sed & Vindelicam victoriam Tiberii Drufique 1 e- 
umguz coegerit propter hoc tribus carmi num libris ex longo in- 
rervallo quartum addere, But ſince it is apparent that ſome 
Odes in this were written before others in the precedi 
Books, the Hiſtorian can only mean, that Horace had not 
publiſhed them until this Time ; or that he joined to thoſe, 
which were compoſed by particular Command of 0 
ſome which had never appeared before. AC. 

We Xſind in an ancient Manuſcript, quoted by Torrentius, 
that this Book was inſcribed to Fabius Maximus, 


CARMINUM LIBER 2UARTUS 
4D FABIUM MAXIMUM. 
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THE FOURTH BOOK 
OF THE 


n 53 
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HO R A CE. 
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Tranſiated by Mr. Noni 


ODE I. To Venus. 


EN E W's T thou, Venus, then the War 
Long intermitted? ſpare thy Suppliant, ſpare! 
Alas! I am not what I was 
Beneath fair Cynara's gentle Reign. Then ceaſe, 
Too cruel Mother of the Loves, 
To bend whom now his fiftieth Winter leaves 
Unpliant to thy ſoft Commands : 
But go where Prayers of flatt'ring Youth invite; 
To Paul a ſcaſogable Gueſt, 
Thy purple Cygnets to his Palace guide; 
There revel, if thou ſeek'ſt t' enffame 
A Boſom worthy thy pure Fire. Far he, 
Of noble Birth and graceful Mein, 
Ne'er ſilent in th Unhappy's Cauſe, whoſe Bloom 
An hundred winning Arts adorn, 
Shall far and wide thy awful Banner wave: 


82288 


And 


Verl. 2. Rurſur.] Horace had ſolemnly renounced arr 


amorous Gallantries at the Age of Forty: but he afte 
f Gh at fifty Years of Age 15 un 


fell in Love with N 3 Lp 
rurſus, engaged in his preſent Paſſion. | 
8 — . ] The Commentators differ ww * 


Meaning of this Epithet. Some underſtand it in genen! 
3 others that l 
the Language uſi y ſpoken of the Dead — 


(n 


nns 
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ODE * To VENUS. 


GAIN new Tumults fire my Breaſt ? 
A Ah ſpare me, Venus, let thy Suppliant reſt ; 
| am not now, alaſs! the Swain, 
| was in Cynara's good-natur'd Reign. 
Fierce Mother of the Loves, no more 
Attempt to bend me to thy charming Power, 


Harden'd with Age; but ſwiſt repair 
Where Youth invokes Thee with the ſoothing Prayer. 
Would you enflame with young Deſire, 
A Boſom worthy of thy pureſt Fire, 
To Paulus guide, a welcome Gueſt, 
Thy purple Swans, and revel in his Breaſt. 
Noble of Birth, and graceful made, 
Nor ſilent when Affliction claims his Aid, 
The Youth of hundred conquering Arts 


dall wave thy Banners wide o'er female Hearts; 
But 


| means Cynara's Good - nature; or laſtly her particular Re- 
- _ Horace in loving him without a View to Intereſt, 
ex Preſents, 


Lem ſcis immunem Cynare placuiſſe rapaci. 
Eris r. 14. Lib. 1. 
Who without Gifts could pleaſing prove 
To Cynara's rapacious Love. 


This Inſtance of her Affection makes Mr. Dacier think 
tat Horace was not very old when he courted her. 

4 Define dulcium mater ſewva.] We may well imagine 
Wy the Poet calls Venus cruel, yet it is not ſo eaſy to ac- 
count for his calling the Loves duces, who are at leaſt as 
_ 1 their Mother. But this Epithet rather ſignifies ten- 

and very well agrees with the Cupids, who were al- 
Nays repreſented as Children. "> Bac 

Cup: um.] Some Account of the Cupids hath been al- 
dh given in the nineteenth Ode of the firſt Book. But 
dal not examine the Genealogies of the Heathen Gods 
wi much Rigour, for probably they were Emblems 

0ught to be phyſically explained. 


ODE I. To Venus. 


L ONG interrupted War 
Thou, Venus, doſt again renew, | 
And former Hate purſue ; | 

Oh ſpare, for Pity, Venus, ſpare | | | 


I am not what I was 
In lovely Cynara's eaſy Reign, 
When Heat warm'd ev'ry Vein, 
And manly Beauty fill'd my Face. | | | 
Ceaſe, Queen of ſoft Deſires, 
To bend my Mind grown ftiff with Age, 


And fifty Years engage 
To crackle in thy wanton Fires. 


— — . EE — —— 
* * £ * 


—— — — et ——eem—_—_— 


But Youth and Beauty hear, 
Go where their tender Wiſhes call, 

And let their Sighs prevail; 
Go free young Virgins of their Fear. 


| 


There is a noble Game, 
In Paulus Houſe, go | drive thy Doves, 
And revel with thy Loves, 
His Heart deſerves thy choiceſt Flame: 


For he is great in Charms, 
The chiefeſt Honour of the Bar, 

He'll make ſucceſsful War, 
And ſpread the Glory of thy Arms. | 
When 
7. Mallibus imperiis. ] The Poet is ſo little able to ſap- 
port the Fatigues of a Love Warfare, that he cannot bear 
whatſoever is moſt eaſy e 
Dae. 
. 9. 


| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
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Et, quandoque potentior 
Largis muneribus riſerit æmuli, 
Albanos prope te lacus | 
Ponet marmoream ſub trabe citrea. 20 
Illic plurima naribus 
Duces thura; lyræque & Berecynthiæ 
Delectabere tibiæ 
Miſtis carminibus, non ſinè fiſtula. 
Illic bis pueri die | 25 
Numen cum teneris virginibus tuum 
L au lantes, pede candido 
In morem Saliùm ter quatient humum. 
Me nec fœmina, nec puer 
Jam, nec ſpes animi credula mutui, 30 
Nec certare juvat mero, 
Nec vincire novis tempora floribus. 
Sed cur, heu, Ligurine, cur 
Manat rara meas lacryma per genas? 
Cur facunda parum decoro 35 
Inter verba cadit lingua filentio ? 
Nocturnis te ego ſomniis | | 
Jam captum teneo; jam volucrem ſequor 
Te per gramina Martii 
Campi; te per aquas, dure, volubiles.. 40 
| ODE 


. Purpureis ales oloribus. ] This Expreſſion is remarka- 
ble. — 0 is called a Bird ba ſe hes Chariot was drawn 
by Birds. The Word purpureis hath given much Pain to 
the Commentators, who with various Corrections read /ur- 
fureis, marmoreis, Porphyreis. The Ancients called an 
ſtrong and vivid Colour by the Name of Purple, becauſe 
that was their richeſt Colour. 

16. Late figna feret militiæ tuæ.] The Poet tells Venus 
that Fabius ſhall extend her Empire, and it is a Compliment 
to this noble Roman to be appointed the Standard - Bearer 


of Venus, for the handſomeſt and the braveſt Men were al- 


ways choſen for that Commiſſion, D ac. 

18. Potentior largis muneribus riſerit &muli. ] Maximus 
had probably ſome Rival who endeavoured to weaken his 
Advantages of Birth, Wit and Beauty, by prodigious Ex- 
pences and magnificent Preſents; but it is impoſſible to gueſs 
«at the particular Perſons or Circumſtances to which Horace 
alludes. The Words may be differently conſtrued, either 
riſerit potentior muneribus, or potentior riſerit muneribus. 
Mr. Dacier chuſes the firft, and the Tranſlater the ſecond 
as a more natural and eaſy Conſtruction. If he ſhall ſucceed 
in his Pafion, and be able to laugh at the Preſents of his 


wealthy Rival, &c. 


TuT OD EB or Honacy 


And when more potent, by. thy Aid, 

Than all his Rival's num'rous Gifts he ſmiles, 
Of pureſt Marble thou ſhalt fland 

Beneath à Citron Roof, near Alba's Lake: 
There grateful Odours ſhalt reſpire 

From thy heap'd Altar ; while the warbling Flut 
And Berecynthian Cornet join 

The Lyre's ſoft Harmony, with lenient Airs 
To charm thine Ear: There twice each Day, 

Of Youths and Virgins, hymning thy juſt Pri, 
A blooming Choir the ſprightly Dance, 

In Salian Meaſures, ſhall around the: tread. 
Me, manumis'd from Beauty's Pow'r, 

No more the Hopes of mutual Love deceive; 
Een Bacehus' Joys no longer pleaſe, 

Nor round my Brow to wreath the new-blown 

Roſe : 

But why, ah! Fair one, down my Cheek 

Thus ſteals th' involuntary Tear? Ah! why, 
In unbecoming Silence loſt, 

Thus dies Perſwaſion on my fault'ring Tongue? 
Thee, in my Dreams, now ſeiz'd I clap 

With viſionary Joy ; now ſwift purſue, 
As thro' the flow'r-beſprinkled Lawn, 

Or purling Stream, you, cruel ! take your Flgt 

a ODE 


19. Albans prope te lacus. ] The City of Alba was bult 
between a Mountain and a Lake, which Livy ſays wa 88 
large Foreſt. Horace promiſes that Maximus ſhall ered 
Temple near this Lake, becauſe perhaps he had Houl 
there; but Mr. Dacier thinks, that the Promiſe might bur 
been more agreeable to the Goddeſs, from the enen 
ker Grandſon Aſcanius, who had built the City. 4 
Particularity could not enter into a Tranſlation with a 
Grace nor be with Eaſe intelligible to an Engliſh Reade, i 
is omitted. 1 

20. Sub trabe citred.] Some Editions read C g 
but — Cyprus abounded in Wood, yet u 01 
have been Wood only proper for building me * 
contrary, the Citron - Tree, particularly that o the 4 
of Mount Atlas, was ſo valuable, that it was employ ; 
making the richeſt Furniture. The Promiſe t 
Venus was not a little conſiderable, and yet u 00 
been the only Temple of this Wood erected to tt 


ith 


Book IV, 


But if thy powerful Aid he prove, . 
And laughs at Rivals, who with Gifts make Loy 
Thou in a citron Dome ſhalt ſtand, 
Form'd by the Sculptor's animating Hand; 

There ſhall th* abundant Incenſe flame, 
And Thou tranſported ſcent the riſing Steam, 
While all the Powers of Muſic join 
To raiſe the Song with Harmony divine. 
There ſhall the Youths and Virgins pay 
To Thee their grateful Offering twice a-day. 
Like Salian Prieſts the Dance ſhall lead, 
And many a mazy Meaſure round Thee tread. 
For me, alas! thoſe Joys are o'er, 
For me the vernal Garland blooms no more; 
No more the Feats of Wine I prove, 
Nor the deluſive Hopes of mutual Love. 
But why, ah! Fair One, till too dear, 
deals down my Cheek th' involuntary Tear? 
Or why, thus faulter o'er my Tongue, 
Theſe Words which once harmonious pour'd along ? 
Swift through the Fields, and purling Streams, 
[ follow Thee in viſionary Dreams, 
Now, now I ſeize, I claſp thy Charms, 
And now you burſt, ah cruel, from my Arms. 


ODE 


ceſz. To Rx. 
21. Plurina naribus duces thura, ] Ducere is applied to 
Watever we ſwallow, whether by the Noſe or Mouth. 
The Poet promiſes nothing but Incenſe to Venus, becauſe 
ko Sacrifice of Blood was offered to her; yet he does not 
ink it ſufficient to promiſe her a Statue, Incenſe, and a 
ple but aſſures her that her Temple ſhall be filled with 
orituppers, Muſic and Dancing. 
Lireque & Berecynthie. ] The Muſic in the Temples 
Fs uſually compoſed of a Voice, one Lyre, one or two 
Flutes, and a Flagelet. There was at Delos a Statue of 
polo, who held in his left Hand his Bow and Arrows, 
Wd in his right the three Graces, with each an Inſtrument 
nher Hand. The firſt held a Lyre, the ſecond a Flagelet, 
d the third a Flute. 

20. Pueri cum virginibus. ] The Ancients had not any 
bildren educated to ſing in their Temples, nor employed 
ny Theatrical Performers, but choſe from the beſt Fami- 
certain Number of young People of both Sexes, who 
0g until others were elected to ſucceed them. Dac. 
32. Nevis fer ibus.] The Commentators underſtand by 
= in, Flowers newly gathered for Crowns in their 
—— but Mr. Dacier, without condemning this 
bk png thinks the Words may be better applied figu- 
"ey to Crowns, which were worn as Marks of new 


When he, the lovely, ſmiles, 
When he the happy Man ſhall prove, 
And win by naked Love 
His giving Rivals coſtly Spoils ; . 


Of Cedar grac'd with Gold, 
A ſtately Pile ſhall proudly riſe 

As glorious as the Skies, 
And thy bleſt Image gladly hold; 


Before thee, thrice a day, 

With Incenſe ſweet thy Shrine ſhall ſmoke, 
And Boys and Maids invoke, 

And dance, and praiſe thee as they pray; 


In wanton Order move, 

While Pipe, and Flute, and charming Lyre 
Compoſe the joyful Quire, 

And naked all, and fit for Love, 


No Maids, no wanton Boys, 
No empty Hopes of mutual Love. 

My feeble Paſſions move, 
Or quicken my dead Soul to Joys: 


E' en Crowns and Wine diſpleaſe, 
I cannot laugh and drink all Night, 

Old Age doth cramp Delight, 
And lead me down to lazy Eaſe. 


But Ah? what's this, my dear 
Dear Ligurine, ah! tell me why 

Theſe Drops forſake my Eye, 
And tender Sighs fan ev'ry Tear ? 


_— 


Why doth my flowing Tongue 


In unbecoming Silence fall ? 


And why do Sighs prevail, 


And in the midſt ſurprize my Song ? 


Thee, thee, my lovely Boy, 
Now, now I claſp, and now in Dreams 

Purſue o'er Fields and Streams; 
Thee, thee, my Dear, my flying Joy. 


ODE 
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Oo x II. Ad AnToniva Ivrirvun. 


Pau quiſquis ſtudet æmulari, I- 
ule, ceratis ope Dædalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
: Nomina ponto. 
Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 5 
Quem ſuper notas aluere ripas, 
Fervet, immenſuſque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore ; 
Laurei donandus Apollinari, 
Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos o 
Verba devolvit, numeriſque fertur 
Lege ſolutis: 
Seu Deos, regeſque canit, Deorum 
Sanguinem; per quos cecidere juſtã 
Morte Centauri; cecidit tremendæ 15 
Flamma Chimæræ: 
Sive 


Amours. Thus Horace, by ſaying he had quitted theſe 
Crowns, would tell us that he had long ceaſed to love. 

35. Cur facunda.] If we could doubt that Horace was 
of an open, free, companionable Chearfulneſs, this Paſſage 
were ſufficient to prove it. Perhaps Auguſtus called him, 
in this Character, Homuncionem lepidi//imum. 

ODE II. 

A great Prince, who can reckon a great Poet among his 
Subjects, does not need either Braſs or Marble to uate 
his Memory. Every Step which he makes to Glory ſhall 
be marked with a Monument as illuſtrious as durable. But 
a Poet who is — of his own Abilities, ahd would 

reſerve a Reputation of Integrity, is happy in finding a 
Prince whom he may 1 8 bimkelf 
Auguſtus and Horace equally enjoyed theſe uncommon Ad- 
vantages. 1 „ . 

This Emperor had been in Gaul, where his Preſence put 
a ſtop to the Progreſs of the Sicambri, and ſupported the 
Conqueſts of Tiberiu and Druſus over the Rheeti and Vin- 
delici. He was expected with much Impatience at Rome, 
where a magnificent Triumph was preparing for him. The 
Return of this Prince, after a Campaign fo glorious, gave 
occaſion to our Poet to compoſe four in which we ſee 
that the Maturity of an advanced Age had not Ieffened the 
Fire of his earlieſt Youth, We are indebted to Julus An- 
tonius for the two firſt, who had engaged him to write 
them; and Auguſtus Was ſo charmed with them that he 

ſed the Subject of the two others himſelf. 

It is probable, chat this Ode was written the latter End 
of the Year 740, when; Auguſtus was expected at Rome; 
bat the Affairs of Gaul, Germany and Spain, obliged him 
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Oo II. To Antonrvs Jurys 
By Mr. Cowi zv. 
P IND AR is imitable by none: 

The Phenix Pindar is a vaſt Species alone, 
Whoe' er but Dædalus with waxen Wings could fl, 
And neither fink too low, nor foar too high ? 

What could he who follow'd claim, 

But of vain Boldneſs the unhappy Fame, 

And by his Fall a Sea to name ? 

Pindar's unnavigable Song, 

Like a ſwoln Flood from ſome ſteep Mountain poun 
along, 

The Ocean meets with ſuch a Voice 
From his enlarged Mouth, as drowns the Ocean! 


Noiſe. 
| 1 
So Pindar does new Words and Figures roll [ 
Down his impetuous Dithyrambique Tide, - 
Which in no Channel deigns t' abide, 

Which neither Banks nor Dikes controul. 
Whether th' immortal Gods he ſings, 1 
In a no leſs immortal Strain, P; 
Or the great Acts of God-deſcended Kings, 8 
Who in his Numbers ſtill ſurvive and reign. 0 
Each rich embroider'd Line, 4 
Which their triumphant Brows around Fu 
By his ſacred Hand is bound, ny 
Does all their ſtarry Diadems outſhine. a 
Whether vr 
e 
to defer his Return fb? ſome Months, Sal | 


Verſ. 1. Pindarim 11 J. This Character of — par 
particularly regards Bis Dithyrambics; and the Judgment an; 
= is the Fig ent 'of all Antiquity. Plato, whon fon 
we can hardly ſuſpect of flattering the Poets, eee 2 
in Plndar ſomething above mortal; and Alexander 9 * 
great Reſpect for his Memory, that when he took the * on 
of Thebes, he ordered the Houſe, in which the Poet 115 25 
lived, to be preſerved, and ſaved all who remained r= bis ] 
Family from the general Maſfacre. It is trac, 48 
Lengt of his Pigreions, which often makes him _ : 7. 
of his Subject, have diſguſted ſome modern Critics 
we have only ſome Odes which he wrote upon tho! ; 
carried the Prizes in the ſolemri Games of Greece, ©, 


Op II. To AnToxivus JuLvs. 


H O emulous of Pindar's Flight upſoars, 
On waxen Wings like Icarus explores 
Ils pathleſs Way, and from the vent'rous 'Theme, 
Shall leave to azure Seas his falling Name. 
As when a Torrent Flood, high ſwol'n with 
Showers, 
Down from a ſteepy Mountain headlong pours, 
& in profound, unmeaſurable Song 
The deep- mouth'd Pindar foaming pours along. 
Well He deſerves Apollo's hallow'd Crown, 
Whether new Words He rolls enraptur'd down 
Impetuous through the Dithyrambic Strains, 
Free from all Laws, but what Himſelf ordains ; 
Whether in lofty Tone ſublime He ſings 
The deathleſs Gods, or God-dcſcended Kings 
Br whom the Centaur Race were cruſh'd to Hell, 
And dire Chimæra Flame-expiring fell; 
Or 


ſurpriſing that, in Subjects ſo confined and ſo uniform, he 
ſhould trequently throw himſelf into a Wandering upon the 
Praiſes of the Heroes, from whom his own are deſcended, 
ad of the Gods who were Founders or Protectors of the 
Cities from whence they came. Beſides, the Fables of theſe 
Gods were as intereſting to the People then, As they are to 
bs indifferent, SAN. 

?. Lat.] Jalus Antonius was Son of the Triumvir and 
Fulria Auguſtus honoured him with the higheſt Employ- 
ments in the State, and with the Government of ſeveral Pro- 
aces: He received him into his Alliance by marrying him 
to tus Niece, yet Anthony ungratefully violated the Houſe 
of his Benefactor by corrupting his Daughter Julia, and en- 
paged in a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon. He prevented 
de Puniſhment of this Ingratitude by a voluntary Death. 

. Monte decurrens. ] f were not poſſible to dad a Com- 
Fariſon more proper to figure to us the Character of a Poet 
Ways great in his Deſigns, ſublime in his Sentiments, 
Pmpous in his Deſcriptions, rapid in his Style, bold in his 
lues, and ſtrong in his Expreſſions. Horace, in draw- 
* Character of Pindar, becomes a Pindar himſelf, and 
le be aſſures us that his Original is inimitable, he has 
"7h the Copy with ſo much Life, that we are apt to think 

Modeſty alone has grven the Preference to the Grecian. 

SAN. 

7. Ferect, ] This Verb is properly applied to the Agita- 
he Fire, but it is alſo — 5 9 — the Motion of 
* rr ſeem to boil by their Rapidity. The Tranſ- 
"att endeavoured to preſerve his Author's Image by 


de Word feaming, 


ODE II. To Ax Tonus JuLvs. 


E that to equal Pindar tries, 
With waxen Wings he vainly flies 
Too near exalted Fame; | 
And muſt expect a Fate like his 
Who fell, and gave the Sea a Name. 


As violent Rivers, ſwoln with Rain, 

Break: o'er the neighb'ring fruitful Plain 
With an impetuous Stream; 

So Pindar doth all Banks diſdain, 

And overflows the higheſt Theme. 


In all he doth deſerve the Crown, 
Whether he rufhes boldly on, 

And rouls new Words along; 
Through lawleſs Dithyrambics thrown ; 
Or thunders in a looſer Song : 


Or Gods, or Gods next Kindred, Kings, 
In mighty Numbers mighty Things, 
Or valiant Heroes Names 
That kill'd the Centaurs, nobly ſings, 
And quench'd the fierce Chimæra's Flames. 
1 Or 


10. Audaces ditbyrambot.] We have already ſpoken of 
this kind of Poetry, which the Epithet audaces particularly 
characteriſes. The Nithyrambic demands a*greater Bold- 
neſs than any other poetical Compoſition, and is indeed the 
only one, in which a Lyric Irregularity may be happily in- 
dulged. This Irregularity has been fatal to the modern En- 
gliſh Imitators, who abandoning themielves to a Wildneſs 
of Imagination, and a Licentiouſneſs of Numbers, | uſually 

ive us a fantaſtic Confuſion inſtead of a noble Diſorder. 
Mr. Sanadon makes the ſame Remark vpon French Poetry. 

Neva verba.] Dithyrambic Poets had no more Right of 
making Words than any other Writers, but they had a 
horn. Liberty of forming double or compounded Words, 

y joining together thoſe already known and eſtabliſhed ; 
'Theſe are what Horace calls new Words. SAR. 

We may form a Character of Dithyrambic Poets from 
ſome Expreſſions of the Ancients concerning them. Suidas 
tells us that they talk much of Clouds and Meteors, from 
whence Ariſtophanes ſays they are nouriſhed by the Clouds. 
Perhaps this Character gave riſe to the Proverb, Ht <:ho 
drinks Water can never be a gocd Dithyrambic Port. As to 
compounded Words, the Greeks uſed them boldly both in 
| N n Proſe 
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Sive quos Elea domum reducit 
Palma eceleſtes, pugilemve equumve 
Dicit ; & centum potiore ſignis 
Munere donat : 20 
Flebili ſponſe juvenemve raptum 
Plorat ; & vires, animumque, moreſque 
Aureos educit in aſtra, nigroque 
Invidet Orco. 
Multa Direæum levat aura cycnum, 25 
Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 
Nubium tractus: ego, apis Matinæ 
More modoque, 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum, circa nemus, uvidique 
Tiburis ripas, operoſa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 


30 


Concines majore poeta plectro 
Cæſarem, quandoque trahet feroces 
Per ſacrum clivum, merita decorus 35 
Fronde, Sicambros : 
Quo 


Proſe and Verſe; the Latins were more reſerved, and in 
modern Languages a frequent, or injudicious Uſe of them, 
15 one of the principal Sources of a frigid Style. 

12. Numeris lige folutis. ] The Author of an Epitaph on 
Plautus ſays rumeri innumeri in the ſame Senſe. Theſe two 
Paſſages had leſs perplexed the Learned, if they had more 
Knowledge of the ancient, irregular Verſification. 'The Di- 
thyrambic Liberty diſpenſed with the Poet's following any 
uniform Cadence; however he was not allowed to make 
new Verſes by a new Form of Meaſures, but he might uſe 
any which had been already received, without being oblig- 
ed to preſerve a regular Return of Diſtichs or Strophes. Sax. 

13. Scu Deos, regeſque canit.] Aſter his Dithyrambics 
Horace mentions Pindar's Hymns to the Gods, and Pane- 
gyrics on. his Heroes, D ac. 

18. Czleftes..) Mr. Dacier wonders how Doctor Bentley 
could apply this Epithet both to the Horſe and the Hero; 
we have heard, ſays the Critic, of an Horſe that was made 
a Conſul, but never of one that was ranked among the 
Gods with the Title of leis. However, we find that 
the Horſes were rewarded with an equal Share of poetical 
Glory, nor had any Reaſon to envy their Drivers. 

19. Centum foticre fignis. ) Perhaps this Paſſage alludes 
to a Story of Pindar, told by his Scholiaſt. When Pytheas 
had conquered in the Nemzan Games, his Friends deſired 
Pindar to write an Ode upon his Victory. The Poet de- 
manding three Minz, (ſomewhat about ten Pounds ) they 
told him they could erect a Statue of Brafs at that Price. 
Some Time afterwards they acknowledged their Fault, and 
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Whether at Piſa's Race he pleaſe 
To carve in poliſh'd Verſe the Conqu'rors 1 
Whether the ſwift, the ſkilful, or the ſtrong, 
Be crowned in his nimble, artful, vigorous dong: 
Whether ſome brave young Man's untimely Fate 
In Words worth dying for he celebrate, 

Such mournful, and ſuch pleaſing Words, 
As Joy to his Mother's and his Miſtreſs Grief affords: 

He bids him Live and Grow in Fame, 

Among the Stars he ſticks his Name: 
The Grave can but the Droſs of him devour, 
So ſmall is Death's, ſo great the Poet's Power. 


Lo, how th' obſequious Wind, and ſwelling Air 
The Theban Swan does upwards bear 
Into the Walks of Clouds, where he does play, 
And with extended Wings opens his liquid way, 

Whilſt, alas, my tim'rous Muſe 

Unambitious Tracts purſues ; 

Does with weak unballaſt Wings, 

About the moſſie Brooks and Springs, 

About the Trees new - bloſſom'd Heads, 

About the Gardens painted Beds, 

About the Fields and flowry Meads, 

And all inferior beauteous Things, 

Like the laborious Bee, 

For little Drops of Honey fly, 

And there with humble Sweets contents her Induſtry. 1 


a 

* But you, whom nobler Genius fires, 4 
Shall ſoar aloft, and in immortal Lays ® 
Teach liſt'ning Nations what the God inſpires, al 
Pleas'd to rehearſe triumphant Cæſar's Praile ; Fl 
When up the ſacred Way, with Laurel crown'd, : 


He leads in Chains the fierce Sicambrian bound. 
- Greater 


* The Remainder by another Hand. | 
gave him what he aſked, upon which he began his Ode in 
this Manner : 

It is not mine with forming Hand 

To bid a lifeleſs Image ſtand * 


Box IV. 


Or whom th' Olympic Palm, victorious Prize, 
Immortal crowns, and raiſes to the Skies, 

Wreſtler or Steed — with Honours that outlive 
The mortal Fame, which thouſand Statues give: 
Or ſings ſome hapleſs Youth in plaintive Lay, 
From his fond, weeping Bride, ah ! torn away, 
His Manners pure, his Courage, and his Name, 
Sratch'd from the Grave, He vindicates to Fame. 
Thus when the Theban Swan attempts the Skies, 

A nobler Gale of Rapture bids Him riſe ; 
But as a Bee, which through the ſhady Groves, 
Feebl: of Wing with idle Murmurs roves, 

Sits on the Blom, and with unceaſing Toil 
Fum the ſweet” Thyme extracts his flow'ry Spoil, 
$ I, weak Bard ! round Tibur's lucid Spring, 

Of hum le Strain laborious Verſes ſing. 

'Tis thine with deeper Hand to ſtrike the Lyre, 
For Cæſar's Glory ſhall his Bard inſpire, 

Win He, with Laurel crown'd, the Meed of War, 
Drags the fierce Gaul at his triumphal Car ; 
| Than 


For ever on its Baſe; 
But fly, my Verſes, and proclaim 
To dittant Rcalms, with deathleſs Fame, 
Trat Pytheas conquer'd in the rapid Race. 


25. Multa Dircæum. ] When Pindar riſes into the Clouds, 
he has always Force enough to maintain and continue his 
Flint: When he deſcends from this Elevation, it is not 
that his Strength fails; his Deſcent has nothing of a Fall, 
and he has always Vigour ſufficient to riſe again. Dac. 

29. Per liborem plurimum. ) The Language of Horace is 
ery different from what is uſually ſpoken by modern Poets. 
He acknowledges that his Poems had coſt him infinite La- 
bour; bat if we believe theſe Gentlemen, their Works are 
a :x/-mpore, However this is certain, that we cannot em- 
Fay too much Time in producing a good Piece, nor too 
«ve in compoſing a bad one. SAN. 

33- Mage preta pletre. ] Antonius is not only raiſed a- 
bore Horace, but equalled even to Pindar ; and that theſe 
Fraifes are not without Foundation, is a great Part of their 

ne. Anthony was a Poet, and in an Age when Poetry 
m its higheft Honour, and Eſtimation. Birth and For- 
tare did not then poſſeſs the Place of all Kinds of Merit; 
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Or praiſed him that ſwiftly rode, 
And, crown'd, return'd almoſt a God 
From the Olympian Race; 
Or Verſes on the Brave beſtow'd, 
More ſounding and more ſtrong than Braſs, + * 


Or ſoftly ſings, with pious grief, 

A Youth ſnatch'd from his weeping Wife, 
And bears their Names on high, 

Their virtuous Manners, pleaſant Life, 


And doth forbid their Loves to dye. 


The Theban Swan vaſt whirls of Air 

Thro' higheſt Regions ſwiftly bear, 
When he deſigns to riſe, 

When he his lofty Head doth rear 

And ſhoots it thro' the cloudy Skies. 


I, like a Bec, with Toil and Pain, 
Fly humbly o'er the flowry Plain, 
And with a buſy Tongue, 
The little Sweets my Labours gain 

I work at laſt into a Song. 


But you ſhall ſing in higher Strains 


What Conqueſts mighty Cæſar gains, 


How great his Pomp appears, 
When juftly Crown'd he leads in Chains 
The German Trophies of his Wars. 


Greater 


Men of Letters had the Happineſs of finding Erudition and 
Taſte among the Great, to whom they preſented their 
Works. SAN. 

36. Sicambres,) Tlis Triumph, which the Poet promiſ- 
es, and which- was defigned for the Return of Auguſtus, was 
never carried into Execution. To avoid the Honours in- 
tended for him, he entered Rome in the Night, without in- 
forming the Senate of his Arrival. He went the next Day 
to the Capitol, and taking the Laurels off his Statues placed 
them at the Feet of Jupiter. 
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234Q. HoxaTiitFLacciCarn Lib. 4. 


Quo nihil majus meliuſve terris 
Fata donavere, bonique Divi; 
Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
Tempora priſcum. | 40 
Concines lætoſque dies, & urbis | 
Publicum ludum, ſuper impetrato 
Fortis Auguſti reditu, forumque 
Litibus orbum. 
Tum mez (fi quid loquar audiendum ) 45 
Vocis accedet bona pars; & © ſol 
Pulcher, 6 laudande, canam, recepto 
Czfare felix. 
Tumque dum procedit, Is triumphe 
Non ſemel dicemus, Is. triumphe, 50 
Civitas omnis ; dabimuſque Divis 
Thura benignis. 
Te decem tauri, totidemque vaccz ; 
Me tener ſolvet vitulus, relicta 
Matre qui largis juveneſcit herbis 55 
In mea vota: 
Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes 
Tertium Lunæ refcrentis ortum, 
Qui notam duxit, niveus videri, 
Cztera fulvus. 


ODE 


37. Quo nihil majus meliuſve.) This Verſe includes the 
jr. Praiſe that can be given to Princes, who never can 


e truly grea*, except they join Greatneſs and Goodnefs to- 


gether. Auguſtus poſſeſſed theſe two valuable _— in 
an eminent Degree, for we muſt not judge ef his Character 
by the firſt Years of his Reign: the Cruelties which he 
then exerciſed ſhould be imputed to the Neceſſity of the 
Times, which hindered him from appearing what he really 
vas; and if we muſt allow that his Exerciſe of Power at 
firſt was that of a Tyrant, rather than of a King, we may 
be bold to fay that the End of it had more of a God than a 
Man. Seneca therefore can never be excuſed who calls the 
Clemency of Auguſtus, a wearied Cruelty, laſſam — 
CEO. AC. 
42. Super impetrato.] During the Abſence of Auguſtus 
„Vos were made to the Gods for his Return, which the 
new Conſuls repeated in 741 by Decree of the Senate, as 
appears by Medals and Infcriptions. Tor x. 
45. Tam mz fi quid.) The Poet now beholds the Return 
of Auguſtus ; he ſancies himſelf in the midſt of the Feſtival, 
and he can no longer contain his Joy, which breaks forth in- 
to redoubled Acclamations. His Expreſſions are ſpirited 
and natural; he ſpcaks the Language of the Heart, and the 
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Greater than whom, indulgent Heaven 
No Bleſfſing to Mankind hath giv'n, F 
Nor can it's Mercy on the World beſtow . 
Tho' to our Wiſh the Age of Gold 
Again reſtor'd, we ſhould behold 
It's happy Hours in ſmiling Radiance flow.. 


The public Joys and Sports of Rome, 
To welcome her lov'd Hero Home, 

In never-dying Strains thou ſhalt expreſs ; 
From wrangling Wars the Forum free, 
While ev'ry Heart and Tongue agree 

For Cæſar's Safety the juſt Gods to bleſs. 


I too, if any patient Ear, 
Amidſt the gen'ral Joy, to hear 
My rude, but grateful Song will not diſdain, 
O Sun, will cry, ſo bright. before 
Ne'er ſhone thy Beams, as now that you reftors 
Auguſtus to our longing Arms again | 


United Shouts of Triumph round 
The glad Proceſſion ſhall exulting riſe ; 
Of Triumph we'll repeat the Sound, 
While Clouds of fragrant Incenſe ſhade the Skies, 


Twice Ten large Bulls, as many lowing Kine 
Shall bleed, to pay thy gen'rous Vow ; 

A tender Calf, juſt wean'd, diſcharges mine, 
That in freſh Paſtures joys to grow. 


Whoſe Horns juſt budding into Sight, 
With Cynthia's filver Creſcent may compare ; 
Cover'd, except one Star of White, 


Which on his Forehead ſhines, with golden Hair 
ODE 


Heart is always eloquent. Sal 

49. Tumgque dum procedit.) The Manuſcripts read * 
or tegue dum procedis or procedit. Doctor Bentley _ 2 
Patience to refute all Explications of our Interpreters; - 
of which are impertinent, others r and all —_— 
of Horace. The Correction therefore ſeems neceſſary, a 
tum in the preceding Strophe ought naturally to r —— 88 
in the Beginning of this. Such are the Reaſons V Mr, 
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Boor IV: 


Than whom the Gods ne'er gave, or bounteous 
» Fate 


To Human-kind a Gift more good or great, 
Nor from their Treaſures ſhall again unfold 
Though Time roll, backward to his ancient Gold. 

Be thine the feſtal Days, the City's Joys, | 
The Forum ſilenc'd from litigious Noiſe, 

The public Games for Cæſar ſafe reſtor'd, 
A Blefling oft with pious Vows implor'd. 

Then if my Voice can reach the glorious Theme, 
Thus will J ſing, amid the loud Acclaim 
Hail brighteſt Sun; in Rome's fair Annals ſhine, 
Czfar returns immortal Praiſe be thine. 

As the Proceſſion awful moves along, 

Let Shouts of Triumph fill thy joyful Song, 
Repeated Shouts of Triumph Rome ſhall raiſe, 
And to the bounteous Gods our Altars blaze. 

Of thy fair Herds twice ten ſhall grateful bleed.; 
While I, with pious Care, one Steerling feed : | 
Wean'd from the Dam, o'er Paſtures large He roves, 
And for my Vows his riſing Youth he proves; 


His Horns, like Luna's bending Fires, appear, - 


When the third Night ſhe riſes to her Sphere; 
And, yellow all the reſt, one Mark there glows 


Full in his Front, and bright as Winter Snowe. 
ODE 


Mr. Cuningham and Sanadon ſupport the Correction. Pro- 
edit muſt be applied to Cæſar. 
57. Fronte curvatos.] Horace admirably ſucceeds in De- 


feription of whatever is natural, from whence he loves this 
kind of Painting. 


* 


Op II. 

Greater than him no Age can know, 
Nor, if they would, the Gods beſtow ; 
No, they can bleſs no more, 

If they their Bounty ſtrove to ſhow, 
And would the Golden Age reſtore : 


Then thou ſhalt ſing our feaſting Days, 
Our City's Joy, and public Plays, 

At Cæſar's wiſh'd Return: 
Then thou ſhalt ſing how Strife decays, 
And Courts their peaceful Clients mourn. . 


And there, if any patient Ear 
My Muſes feeble Song will hear, 

My Voice ſhall found thro* Rome : 
Thee, Sun, Þ'll fing, thee, lovely fair; 
Thee, thee, I'll praiſe when Cæſar's come. 


As you, great. Poet, march along, 
From ev'ry Heart and ev'ry Tongue 
A joyful Sound ſhall move, 
T3 Triumphe be the Song, 
Whilſt Incenſe ſmokes to Gods above: 


Ten fair large Bulls, ten luſty Cows 
Muſt die, to pay thy richer Vows ; 
Of my ſmall Stock of Kine 
A Calf, juſt wean'd, now youthful grows: 
In Paſtures fat, to fall for mine: 


Unus'd to puſh doth wildly run, 
And as the third-day's riſing Moon 
So bend his tender Horns; 

All over Red, but where alone 


A milky ſpot his front adorns: 
; DE 


Op III. A MEtLPOMENEN. 


UE M tu, Melpomene, ſemel 
Naſcentem placido lumine videris, 
Illum non labor Iſthmius 
Clarabit pugilem; non equus impiger 
Curru ducet Achaico 5 
Victorem; neque res bellica Deliis 
Ornatum foliis ducem, 
Quod regum tumidas contuderit minas, 
Oſtendet Capitolio : 
Sed quæ Tibur aquz fertile præfluunt, 10 
Et ſpiſſe nemorum comæ, 
Fingent ZEolio carmine nobilem. 
Romæ, principis urbium, 
Dignatur ſoboles inter amabiles 
Vatum ponere me choros; | 15 
Et jam dente minus mordeor invido, 
O teſtudinis aureæ 
Dulcem quæ ſtrepitum, Pieri, temperas: 
O mutis quoque piſcibus 
'Donatura cycni, fi libeat, ſonum: 20 
Totum muneris hoc tui eſt, 
Quod monſtror digito prætereuntium 
Romanz fidicen lyræ. 
Quòd ſpiro, & placeo, fi placeo, tuum eſt. 
ODE 


They who have Taſte for whatever is delicate and natural 
in Poetry; for whatever is noble and elegant in Style, or 
flowing and harmonious in Numbers, mult acknowledge 
that there is not any thing in Greek or Latin more finiſhed 
and complete than this Poem. Such is the Judgment of all 
the Commentators, but Scaliger is ſo charmed with it, that 
he aſſures us he would rather be Author of it than be King 
of Aragon. 

Verſ. 1. Mcpomene. ] Horace thanks the Muſes for their 
Favours to him even in the Hour of Birth, and would thus 
inſinuate to us that he had received in the firſt Moments of 
Life whatever diſtinguiſhed him afterwards. Such is that 
Happineſs of Genius, that Spirit of Poetry, which Art and 
Study may improve, but which Nature alone can give; 
while the happy Poſſeſſor of theſe Bleſſings is inſenſible to 
the Glories either of Peace or War, which the reſt of Man- 
kind purſue with ſo much Danger and Fatigue. SAN. 

4. Non eguus impiger. ] The Commentators explain this 
Paſſage in two different Senſes, both of which perhaps Ho- 
race in View. It 1s indifferent to the ConfiruQion 
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ODE III. Te MrLrowaNxy, 
By Biſhop Ar TERBURx. 


E, on whoſe natal] Hour the Queen 
Of Verſe hath ſmil'd, ſhall never grace 


The Iſthmian Gauntlet, or be ſeen 
Firſt in the fam'd Olympic Race : 


He ſhall not after Toils of War, 


And taming haughty Monarchs Pride, 
With laureld Brows conſpicuous far, 
To Jove's Tarpeian Temple ride : 


But Him, the Streams which warbling flow 


Rich Tibur's fertile Vales along, 


And ſhady Groves, his Haunts, ſhall know 


The Maſter of th' Tolian Song. 


The Sons of Rome, majeſtic Rome! 
Have plac'd Me in the Poct's Quire, 

And Envy, now or dead or dumb, 
Forbears to blame what They admire. 


Goddeſs of the ſwcet · ſounding Lute, 
Which thy harmonicus Touch obeys, 

Who canſt the finny Race, tho' mute, 
To Cygnet's dying Acccnts raiſe, 


Thy gift it is that all, with eaſe, 
My new, unriv.Pd Honours own; 
That 1 ſtill live, and living pleaſe, 
O Geddeſs, is thy Gift alone. 
ODE 


whether we underſtand the Chariot, in which the Vidon 
were carried home from the Olympic Games, or that f 
which they won the Prize. The Word ducet ſeems do . 
cline to the firſt Meaning, as it is often uſed to gui 
proceſſional Pomp. ; 4 

9. Oftend:t Capitolio.] The Word oftendet is borro a 
from the Ceremonies and Solemnities which were mace ft 
Pomp and Oftentation. The Conqueror was ſhew "I 
Triumph in the Capital of the Empire, where he rect | 
the Homage of the World. Offentionalis miles ſignibes 
Soldier drefled for a Review; Oftentionale ve tim nun A 
the Habit which be wore. 2 

17 Tefludinis aures. ] Horace uſes the 14 


Ove III. To MELPOMENE., 


By Mr. Ol biswon TH. 


HE Youth, whoſe Birth the kindly Muſe 
T With an indulgent Aſpe& views, 
dall neither at the Barrier ſhine, 
Nor the Olympick Garland win, 
Nor drive the Chariot o'er the Plain, 
Nor guide with Skill the flowing Rein ; 
No Laurel Wreaths for Battels won, 
Shall the triumphant Victor crown, 
When to the Capitol he leads, 
And on the Necks of Monarchs treads ; 
But Tibur's Streams and verdant Glades, 
The limpid Spring, and gloomy Shades, 
Shall fill his never-dying Lays, 
And crown him with immortal Praiſe. 
Amidſt her other vocal Sons, f 
Me lune, the Prince of Cities, owns 
K Maſter of the tuneful Lyre, 
And ſeats me in Apolly's Quire. 
The vulgar Criticks I diſdain, 
And Envy grinds her Teeth in vain. 
0 Goddeſs of the golden Shell! 
Whoſe Hands in artful Notes excel; 
Mute Fiſhes, when inſpir'd by Thee, 
Gn mate the Swan in Harmony: 
To thee my Fame and Praiſe I owt, 
When pointing Crowds, where-c'er I go, 
Gaze and admire, and cry, That's He! 
The Prince of Lyrick- Poetry | 
tor (if ! pleaſe ) I pleaſe by Thee. 
ODE 


Inify any thing bright, beautiful, or lovely. Copia an- 
as aureum, mediocritas aurea. The Poets have in 
me Manner uſed the Words reſcus and purpures, for 
Go Roſe is the 


4 dis the moſt precious of Metals, ſo a 
bectelt of Flowers, and Purple is the richeſt of Colours. 


SAN. 

8. Dulcem que Arepitum Strepitus pro ly ſigaih 
4 91 perly ſigniſies a 
Wpreeable Noiſe, but as ul was too rude to expreſs the 


_ of the Muſe's Lyre, Horace hath ſoftened it, by the 
de Oxumoron, with the Epithet du/cis. 


ler.] This Verb is derived from temper, and holds 
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Ove III. To MxLpoMENE. 


{ 
T whoſe bleſt Birth propitious Rays | 
The Muſes ſhed, on whom they ſmile, | 

No duſty 1hmian Game | 
Shall ſtouteſt of the Ring proclaim, | 
Or to reward his Toil | | 
Wreath Ivy Crowns, or grace his Head with Bays. | 
| 


Nor Victor, Laurel round his Brows, | 
In an Achean Chariot ride: 4 
No glorious Fetas of War 
His happy Skill, and Arms declare, 
When he hath broke the Pride, 
And baffled dreadful Threats of haughty Foes, 


But fruitful Tibur's ſhady Groves, 
Its pleaſant Springs and purling Streams, 
Shall raiſe a laſting Name, 
And ſet him high in ſounding Fame, 
For Lyric Verſe the nobleft Themes, 
Great as his Mind, and various as his Loves. 


Rome, Empreſs of the Nations, writes, 
Writes me among the Lyric Train; 
And hence I Honour raiſe, 
Immortal Love and laſting Praiſe 
Secure from Fears and Pain, 
For ſharp-tooth'd Envy now but faintly bites. -. 


Sweet Muſe, that tun'ſt the charming Lyre, 
And draw'ſt ſoft Sounds from ſtubborn String, 
That can't the Envious pleaſe, 
And ſoften Fury into Eaſe, 
Teach ſilent Fiſh to ſing, 
And Tunes as ſweet as dying Swans inſpire. 


*Tis thine, ſweet Muſe, thy Gift alone, 
That as I walk all cry 'tis he 
That warms with Lyric Fire, 
'Tis he that tunes the Roman Lyre ; 
And that I pleaſe, I own, 
Suppoſe I pleaſe, I have it all from thee. 
| ODE. 
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Opz IV. DRus i Lavopes. 
UALEM miniſtrum fulminis alitem 


(Cui rex Deorum regnum in aves vagas | a 8 che wing' d Miniſter of Thund' ring J 


Permiſit, expertus fide lem 
Jupiter in Ganymede flavo) 


Olim juventas, & patrius vigor + = 


Nido laborum propulit inſcium ; 
Verniſque jam nimbis remotis, 
Inſolitos docuere niſus 
Venti paventem ; mox in ovilia 
Demiſit hoſtem vividus impetus; 10 
Nunc in reluctantes dracones 
Egit amor dapis atque pugnæ: 
Qualemve lætis caprea paſcuis 
Intenta, fulvæ matris ab ubere 
Jam jamque depulſum leonem, 125 


Dente novo peritura, vidit: 
Videre 


its firſt Signification here for tempora & modes ſtatuere, to 
regulate the Times and Cadences of Muſic. SAN. 
19. Mutt; Face ] The Commentators explain this 
Paſſage as if Horace alluded to a proverbial Expreſſion a- 
mong the Greeks, which we have almoſt tranilated into 
Engliſh, At mute as a Fiſh. But the Poet, with a better 
Spirit, aſſerts the Power of the Muſe, who by forming the 


Lyre of the Shell of a Tortoiſe, (from thence called 7% - 


tude had really given to a Fiſh a Voice more harmonious 
than that of Swans. The Reader may find a Diſſertation 


upon this Paſſage, and on the ancient Lyre, in a Letter to 


the Royal Society by Mr. Molyneux, from whom this Note 
15 taken. 

21. Totum muneris hoc tui c.] The Praiſes which Ho- 
race gives himſelf in this Ode are happily tempered by the 
Correction / placce, and by his Acknowledgements that all 
his poetical Abilities are a Preſent from the Muſes. We 
ſhould allow ſomething for this Inſtance of Modeſty becauſe 
it is not uſually a favourite Virtue among Poets. SAN, 

22. Que monſtror digito pratercunium.] This Mark of 
Honour among the Greeks and Romans is in Europe tak- 
en for an Afﬀront, and in Perſia the Perſon, who ſhews 
the Priace to another in this Manner, hath his Hand cut 
off upon the Spot for his Crime. Dac, 


ODE IV. 
This Poem is ſo perfeAly finiſhed that it has diſarmed e- 


ven the terrible Criticiſm of Scaliger, and obliged him to 


confeſs that Horace excels himſelf and all Greece in this 
whole Ode: The firſt Part of it is of a Strain almoſt beyond 
Pindaric; the Middle is elevated by a noble, juſt, pathetic 


When balmy Breezes fan'd the vernal Sky, 


Txt ODy2 Homer. 


ODE IV. The Praiſes of Davsys, 
[ By another Hand 


To whom he gave his dreadful Bolts to bear, 
Faithful Aſſiſtant of his Maſter's Love, 
King of the wand'ring Nations of the Air, 


On doubtful Pinions left his Parent Neſt, 
In flight Eſſays his growing Force to try, 
While inborn Courage fir'd his gen'rous Breaf: 


Then darting with impetuous Fury down, 
The Flocks he ſlaughter'd, an unpractis'd Foe; 
Now his ripe Valour to Perfection grown 


The ſcaly Snake and creſted- Dragon know: U 


Or, as a Lyon's youthful Progeny, 
Wean'd from his ſavage Dam and milky: Food, 
The grazing Kid beholds with fearful Eye, 


Doom'd firſt to ſtain his tender Fangs in Blood: 
Such 


= © 


Morality ; and the Concluſion is wrought with a maſculine 


and vehement Eloquence. 


Auguſtus had demanded two Poems from Horace; one ( 
upon the Secular Games; another on the Conqueſts of Dru- 
ſus and Tiberius in Pannonia. He begins in this Ode vita 
the Praiſes of Druſus, becauſe it was his firſt Campaign, A 
and becauſe he was more beloved by Auguſtus and tus 
Romans than Tiberius. | 

The ViQory of Druſus over the Vindelici was gained 
in the Month of Auguſt 739 ; but it was not celebrated un- 
til the Return of Auguſtus in March 741. Horace was 
then fifty - three Years of Age. SAY 

Verſ. 1. Pualem miniſtrum.] The Beginning of this Ode 7 
is a little difficult by a long Parenthetis which interrups ba, 
the Senſe down to the ſeventeenth Line. Kbeti & Vir : * 
delici videre Druſum ſub Alpibus bella grrentem, qualem, * 


Miniftrum fulminis.] Pliny tells us hat the Fiction 0 
the Eagle's carrying Jupiter's Thunder, was founded upon 
an Experience that this is the only Bird which is never de, 
ſtroyed by Lightning. But this Experience appears ven 
doubtful, and the Title ſeems rather to be given it, for 's 
remarkable Strength and Swiftneſs. It was employed to 
carry Ganymede to Heaven, whom the Gods, a- Nero on 
informs us, 1 worthy of Immortality for an Under 
ſtanding and Wiſdom far above his Age. 
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ODE IV. The Praiſes of DRusus. 
By Mr. DuNK1N. 


$ the majeſtic Bird of towering Kind, 
Who bears the Thunder through th' E- 
therial Space, 
(To whom the Monarch of the Gods aflign'd 
Dominion o'er the vagrant, feather'd Race, 
His Faith approv'd, when to the diſtant Skies, 
From Ida's Top he bore the Phrygian Prize ) 


Sprung from his Neſt, by ſprightly Youth inſpir'd, 
Fledg'd, and exulting in his native Might, 
Novice to Toils, but as the Clouds retir'd, 
And gentler Gales provok'd a bolder Flight, 
On failing Wings- through yielding Air explor'd. 
Unwonted Paths, and panted while he ſoar d: 


Anon to ravage in the fleecy Fold, 
The glowing Ardour of his princely Heart 
Pour'd the beak'd Foe; now more maturely bold 
With Talons fierce precipitant to dart 
On Dragons fell, rcluQtant in the Fray ; 
dach is his Thirſt for Battle, and for Prey. 


Or as a Lion through the Foreſt ſtalks, 
Wean'd by the tawny Dam from milky Food; 
A Goat deſcries him from her flow'ry Walks, 
Firſt doom'd to ſtain his youthful Jaws with 


Blood : 
So 


7. Ferniſque jam nimbis remotis. ] This Paſſage has been 
ery ill treated; it hath been altered, abuſed, detended, and 
of them without neceſſity. The vulgar Reading verni, 
Which the Commentators applied to wni, appearing in all 
the common Editions, gave occafion to Scaliger to treat our 
Author with too juſt a Severity. An Eagle, ſays he, does 
Wt bring forth its Young until the Beginning of Spring; 
* droods on them during thirty Days; in the Month of Au- 

they are ſcarce able to fly for Prey, and are yet very 


kedle in September; the Poet therefore greatly miſtakes 


Vhen he fays, that a young Eagle is ſtrong enough in Spring 

— ts Prey, or to fight with Dragons. 

;\nitead of enqu!ring how weakly Terrentius and Mr. Da- 

der have defended their Poet againſt the Critic, let us cor- 
the Text accordin g to ſeveral ancient Manuſcripts, and 
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Ops IV. The Praiſes of Dzvsvs. 
[ By another Hand ] 
H E Royal Bird, (to whom the King of Heav'n 


The Empire of the feather'd Race has giv'n, . 


For Services already done, 
The Rape of Priam's Son) 
With high paternal Virtues fll'd, 
Tho' young, and from the Neſt unſkill'd, 
His firſt Attempt with trembling Pinions tries, 
Then down the ſweeping Wind with rapid Swift- 
neſs flies, 
And 'midſt the frighted Lambkins bears away, 
With mighty Force his trembling Prey; 
Or deeps his Beak in Serpent's Blood, 
Eager of Battle and of Food. 


The Lion, Prince of Brutes, his Dam forſakes, 


And through the ſhaggy Herd wild Slaughter makes,. 


Chacing ſome Goat along the Plain, 
That flies, but flies in vain ;_ 
| | Such 


the Senſe will be plain and juſt ; that in the End of Spring 


the Eagle leaves his Neſt to-try his Wings, to prove his 


Flight, and attempts no more. SAN. 


9. Mex in ovilia. ] It may be worth remarking with how 
much Judgment Horace hath formed theſe Images. The 


Eagle, by an Impetuoſity natural to his Kind, ſoon leaves 


his Neſt ; but not daring to venture far, he waits until the 
Clouds are entirely diſperſed, and being -no--longer- appre- 
henſive of Storms, he abandons himſelf * Degrees to the 
Winds, which teach him to fly. Some Months afterwards 
finding his Pinions ſtronger, and receiving leſs Nouriſhment 
from thoſe who brought him forth, he is preſſed by Hun- 


er and his natural Impetuoſity to ſeek his Prey, and then 
— ; 7 > 14 Ae 


makes his firſt Flight at Lambs and Sh 
tisfied that his Strength is equal to. his Courage, he 

to attack the moſt- terrible of his Enemies. Nothing can 
be more juſt than this Gradation, and it is marked not only 
by the Actions, but by the Propriety of the Terms. Patri- 
us vigor profulit ; vividus impetus demifit 3 amor dapis atque 


pugnæ egit; Jan, mox, and nunc natuarally divide theſe - 


three Actions, and give to each of them its proper Time. 
Dac. 

11. In reluctantes dracones. ) Pliny deſcribes an Eagle's 
Combat with a Dragon as moſt doubtſul and dangerous. 


The Dragon, by a malignant Avidity, ſearches for an Ea- - 
gle's Eggs, who therefore ſeizes him, wherever they meet: . 
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Videre Rhcetis bella ſub Alpibus 
Drufum gerentem Vindelici; quibus 
Mos unde deductus per omne 
Tempus Amazonia ſecuri 20 
Dextras obarmet, quzrere diſtuli: 
Nee ſcire fas eſt omnia. Sed diu 
Latẽque victrices catervæ 
Conſiliis juvenis repreſſæ, | 
Senſere quid mens rite, quid indoles 25 
Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 
Poſſet, quid Auguſti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 
Fortes creantur fortibus & bonis : 
Eft in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 30 
Virtus; nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilæ columbam. 
Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant: 
Utcunque defecere mores, 35 
Dedecorant bene nata culpz, 


Quid 


*Bat the —2 rolling himſelf round his Wings, they fre- 
«quently fall down together to the Earth. 

15. Jan jamgue. F This Place is acknowledged by all the 
"Commentators to be faulty, nor have they ſpared their Cor- 
rections. Some are divided between mane and node, others 
read lade and pont . Neither of the two firſt Words is 
preferable to the other, as a by the Refutations of 
thoſe who diilike either of them; beſides, Morning and 
Night are equally indifferent to the Action which the Poet de- 
icribes. Lace has an Air of a Gloſſary, ex gloſſa irrepſit, 
ſays Mr. Cuningham, and /ponte makes a manifeſt Contra- 
diction with depul/ſum. The preſent Correction jam jamgque, 
which is due to Mr. Kufter, is received by Mr. Sanadon, 
and is of ſufficient Authority, ſince it is uſed by Cicero, Se- 
neca, and Valerius Flaccus to expreſs a Time paſt. 

17. Rhetis bella ſub Alpibus.] This Reading appears in 
an ancient "Manuſcript, and has been received by all the late 
Reformers of the Text of Horace. The Poet could not 
jaſtly ſay,” that the Rhceti and Vindelici both ſaw Druſus in 
Arms, for Velleius expreſsly tells us, that the Rhœti were 
conquered by Tiberius. Alpes Rhætæ is uſed for Rhæticæ 
or Rhbatorum, as venena Colcha, Maura jacula, Italum cæ- 
lum. 

19. Duibus mos unde deductus.] The four following Ver- 
ſes are entirely proſaic, and unworthy of this Poem, yet 
Horace might have had his Reaſons for writing them, al- 
though he knew their Faults, Perhaps it might have been 
a common Queſtion, ariſing in Converſation upon the Con- 
queſts of Druſus, from whence the Rhœti were armed with 


not have changed it into /ed but to avoid uſing 


Tar Oo Es er Horace, 


Such Druſus, young in Arms, his Foes beheld, 
The Alpme Rheti, long unmatch'd in Fight; 
So were their Hearts with abject Terrour quelbd; 

So ſunk their haughty Spirit at the Sight. 


Tam'd by a Boy, the fierce Barbarians find 
How guardian Prudence guides the youthful Flame 
þ 


And how great Cæſar's fond paternal Mind 


Each gen'rous Nero forms to early Fame! 


A valiant Son ſprings from a valiant Sire: 
Their Race by Mettle ſprightly Courſers prove; 

Nor can the warlike Eagle's active Fire 
Degenerate to form the tim'rous Dove, 


But Education can the Genius raiſe, 
And wiſe Inſtructions native Virtue aid; 
Nobility without them is Diſgrace, 
And Honour is by Vice to Shame betray'd. 
Let 


Axes like the Amazons. Perhaps theſe four Lines were 
written in Ridicule of ſome Poet of that I ime, who in ce- 
lebrating this Victory of Druſus had amuſed himſelf in 
ſearching into the Origin of this Cuſtom, or kad given ſome 
ridiculous Reaſons for it. Theſe are but Conjectures, yet 
it is better to have Recourſe to Conjectures than to condemn 
a great Poet too lightly. | 
Thus Mr. Dacier endeavours to defend Horace, who, in 
Mr. Sanadon's Opinion, better defends hiralelf againk: thi 
impertinent Parentheſis, and all the Manuſcripts. This Cf. 
tic therefore ſtrikes it out as unworthy of the Poet, and ab- 
ſolutely foreign to his Subject. The Verb obarmare 15 ut- 
known to all Authors of pure Latinity, and although this 
Reaſon alone were not ſufficient for rejecting it, get he 
thinks, that it may juſtly render it ſuſpected in a Pallage 
which is ſo wholly liable to ſuſpicion. Sed, which appears 
at the End of theſe bad Verſes, cannot agree with <1 
Druſum bella gerentem. The Connexion demands that br 
ſhould read er, and they who added this Parentheſis wm 
u, el, 
which they could not reconcile to the Verſe. They hare 
likewiſe given themſelves no little Trouble to find by what 
Adventure theſe Axes paſſed from the Amazons to the \ » 
delici; and Servius, or his Compilers, have formed an / f 
liance between theſe Nations purely ——_— and e il 
there are not any Traces in Hiſtory. t ſeems beyon , 
Probability, that the Poet, in one of his boldeſt _—_ 
ſhould be phlegmatic enough to form this cold and 1 ty 
Parentheſis, which neither forms any Connexion of Pro q + 
with the Verſes preceding or following, and which Fr fs 
wholly taken away without diſordering either the — 
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& Druſus look d, tremendous to his Foes, 
B-ncath the frozen Height of Alpine Snows. 


The Rhcetian Bands beheld him ſuch in War, 
Thoſe dating Bands, who with triumphant Joy 
Were wont to ſpread their baneful Terrours far, 

Tam'd by the Conduct of the martial Boy, 
Felt what true Courage could atchicve, when led 


By bright Example, and by Virtug bred 


felt how Auguſtus with paternal Mind 
Fir'd the young Neroes to Heroic Deeds. 
The Brave and Good are Copies of their Kind; 
In Stcers laborious, and in gencrous Steeds 
We trace their Sires, nor can the Bird of Jove, 
Intrepid, fierce beget th* unwarlike Dove. 


Yet ſage Inſtructions, to refine the Soul, 
And raiſe the Genius, wondrous Aid impart, 
Conveying, inward as they purely roll, 
Strength to the Mind, and Vigour to the Heart: 
When Morals fail, the Stains of Vice diſgrace 


The faireſt Honours of the nobleſt Race. 
How 


er the Strophe. 

Although the preſent Editor was not bold enough to- 
frike theſe Lines out of the original Text, yet he could not 
think thera worth tranſlating. 

23. Diu lateque. ] Every Word is of Weight in theſe 
Lines, and as exact as if they were written in Coldneſs of 
Underſtanding, not a Warmth of Imagination. Druſus was 
young ; his Cake were accuſtomed to conquer, and had 
ſpread their Victories on every Side; diu lateque wittrices 
ctv; his Succeſs was not an Effect of an happy Teme- 
1 but of a Conduct equal to his Valour; confiliis repreſ. 
7, AN. 

24. Repreſæ.] We ſhould read neither revin#e nor re- 
vide: The firſt has no Meaning; the ſecond is a Term of 
Law never uſed in War. The Reading which this Edition 
follows, and which Mr. Sanadon received, appears in ſeve- 
nl Manuſcripts, and in the Scholiaſt, from whence Doctor 
bentley firſt altered the Text. It is probable, that ſome 
o Grammarian, fond of Antitheſes and the Play of 
Words, fancied it was prettier to read revi&e, in Oppoſiti- 
on to victrices. 

25. Mens rite, quid indeles. } The Poet unites the Qua- 
lies of the Underſtanding, mens, and the Qualities of the 
Heart, indoles ; the firſt is the Cauſe of that Conduct, which, 
in the preceding Verſe, is called conſilia; and the other is 

Source of Courage. Rite is a religious Term, and uſ- 
ed here as if the Palace of Auguſtus were the Temple of 
a God, from whence the Poet calls it fauſta penctralia. 


Op IV. 


Such Druſus did in Arms appear, 
When near the Alb he urg'd the War: 
In vain the Rheti did their Axes wield, . 
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Like Amazons they fought, like Women fled the 


Field : 
But why thoſe ſavage Troops this Weapon chuſo, 
Confirm'd by long eſtabliſh'd Uſe, 
Hiſtorians would in vain diſcloſe: 


For who of Men all Secrets bn! 


At length, when cruſh'd by the young Warri- 
our's Hand, 
They knew what Heroes, under Cæſar train'd, 
Could do; to whom the Sire bequeaths 
His Soul ; in whom he breaths. 
The royal Bird of mighty Jove 
Never brings forth a tim'rous Dove: 
To valiant Fathers valiant Sons ſucceed ; 
Thus Bulls from Bulls deſcend, and martial Horſes 
breed. 
Yet the beſt Blood by Learning is refin'd, 
And Virtue arms the ſolid Mind ; 
Whilſt Vice will ſtain the nobleſt Race, 
And the paternal Stamp efface. 
Metaurums 


Penetrale was an Apartment in which the Statues of their 
domeſtic Gods were placed. Dac. 

27. Quid Augufti paternus. ] Tiberius Nero died in the 
ſame Year in which he had yielded his Wife Livia to Au- 

uſtus, and by his laſt Will named that Prince not only a 
Guardian of Tiberius, who was then four Years old, but of 
Druſus who was born three Months after his Mother was 
married to Auguſtus. In this Manner the Emperor was 2 
ſecond Father to both the Neroes. | 

The People ſuſpected that Auguſtus had ſome Corre- 
ſpondence with Livia while ſhe hved with her, firſt Huſ- 
band, and had made a Proverb, Happy the Parents «whoſe 
Children are born three Months after Marriage, From 
whence Mr. Dacier thinks, that Horace, to avoid the ſeem- 
ing to mean this ſcandalous Report has made uſe of the 
Name of Tiberius, with that of Druſus. But perhaps the 
Poet never thought of ſuch a Delicacy. 

30. Eft in juvencis, eff in egquis. } Mr. Sanadon reads, 
Fortis creantur fortibus; et bants , in juwvencis, &C., He 
thinks the Expreſſion more juſt, and he is ſupported by the 
greater Number of Manuſcripts, and by the ancient Vene- 
tian Edition. | 

33. Dacrina ſed _ Courage and Virtue deſcend to -- 
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Quid debeas, 6 Roma, Neronibus, 
Teſtis Metaurum flumen, & Aſdrubal 
Devictus, & pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris, 40 
Qui primus alma riſit adorea ; 
Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per tædas, vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. | 
Poſt hoc ſecundis uſque laboribus 45 
Romana pubes crevit, & impio 
Vaſtata Pœnorum tumultu 
Fana Deos habuere rectos: 
Dixitque tandem perfidus Annibal; 
Cervi, luporum præda rapacium, 50 
Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 
Fallere & effugere eſt triumphus. 
Gens, quæ cremato fortis ab Ilio 
Jactata Tuſcis æquoribus, ſacra, 
Natoſque, maturoſque patres 55 
Pertulit Auſonias ad urbes ; 
Duris 


ws from our Anceftors, but Education forms them into 
Strength and Perfection. This Education the Poet expreſſes 
by doci rina, recti cultus, and mores 3 When they fail, utcun- 
gue dificerc, this 1 of Birth is diſgraced and cor- 
ru by Vice and Folly. Bou p. 
37. Sid d beat, 6 Rana. ] Our geometrical, mcthodi- 
cal Poets may look upon theſe ten laſt Sophies as the Wan- 
dering of an irregular Imagination. In all the Sciences 
Reaſon directs the Underſtanding, but it is by different Ways 
that ſhe leads it to the End which ſhe propoſes. She dic- 
tates upon Parnaſius other Leſſons tian what would be a- 
greeab e to the School of Archimedes, nor can we accuſe 
Lyric Poet, wilo ſpeaks in this Ode, of having tranſgrefſed 

the Rules of his Art. After ſaying, that Druſus inherits 
the Valour of his Anceſtors, he chuſes the moſt illuſtrious of 
them, who had faved the Republic by putting a Stop to 
the Fortune of the moſt dreadful of her Enemies. He dwells 
upon this Victory ſo glorious to the Houſe of Druſus, and 
et takes Care 0 return to his Subject in the laſt Strophe. 
If this be wandering, it is the Wandering of Reaſon, SA x. 
Nerombus. | Claudius Nero, being encamped in Lucania 
in View of Hannibal, went with fix thouſand Foot and a 
thouſand Horſe to join his Collegue Salinator, and oppoſe 
the Paſſage of Aſdrubal who was bringing a conſiderable 
Reinforcement to his Brother. This Diligence preſerved I- 
taly, for Aſdrubal was defeated near the River Metaurus ; 
and-Nero, returning to his Camp before the Carthaginians 
perceived that he had been abſent, ordered Aſdrubal's Head 
to be thrown into Hannibal's Camp, who cried out, Age, 


TE Op EBS or Horace 
Let red Metaurus ſtain'd with Punick Blood, 
Let mighty A/drubal' ſubdu'd confeſs, 
How much of Empire and of Fame is ow'q 
By thee, O Rome, to the Neronian Race. 


Of this be Witneſs that auſpicious Day, 
Which after a long, black, tempeſtuous Night, 
Firſt ſmil'd on Latium with a milder Ray, 
And chear'd our drooping Hearts with dawning 
Light; 


Since the dire African with waſteful Ire 
Rode o'er the ravag'd Towns of [taly, 

As through the Pine Trees flics the raging Fite, 
Or Eurus o'er the vext Sicilian Sea. 


From this bright ra, from this proſp'rous Ficld 
The Roman Glory dates her riſing Pow'r ; 
From hence *twas giv'n her conqu'ring Sword to 

wield, 
Raiſe her fall'n Gods, and ruin'd Shrines reſtore, 


Thus Hannibal at length deſpairing ſpoke: 
«Like Stags to rav nous Wolves an eaſy Prey, 
« Our feeble Arms a vali:nt Foe provoke, 
© Whom to elude and ſcape were Victory 


« A dauntleſs Nation, that from 77 an Fires, 
« Hoſtile Auſonia, to thy deſtin'd Shore 
« Her Gods, her infant Sons, and aged Sircs 


& Thro' angry Seas and adverſe Tcmp-its bore. 
« Ag 


co Fortunam Carthaginis. I acknowledge the Fate of Car 
thage. . 
= hath choſen this Action, not only becauſe it was 


one of the moſt important performed by the tamily, but 
becauſe Druſus and Tiberius were ccicended from 


thoſe Conſuls. Valerius Maximus, ſpeaking of the Quar- 


rel between theſe two great Men 8 their Cenſorſhip, 
cries out with Keaſon, If any God had told them, thar ther 
Plood, after having” lowed through the Veins of ſo many 
illuſtrious Perſons, ſhould unite to ki our Prince, ( Tibe- 
rius) the Safety of the State, they would have reno" . 

their Hatred, and joined in the ſtricteſt Amity, that * 7 
might leave to their common Deſcendant their Count!) 


be preſerved, which they themſelves had preſerved. 72 
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How much the Grandeur of thy riſing State 
Owes to the Neroes; Rome imperial, ſay; 
Witneſs Metaurus and the diſmal Fate 

Of vanquiſh'd Aſdrubal, and that glad Day, 
Which firſt auſpicious, as the Darkneſs fled, 

Ou Latium's Face a Tide of Glory ſhed. 


Through. wide Heſperia's tow'ring Cities, cruſh'd 
With hideous Fall and Deſolation dire, 
Impetuous, wild the Carthaginian ruſh'd ; 
As through the pitchy Pines deſtructive Fire 


Nevours its Courſe, or howling Eurus raves, 
And poſting ſweeps the mad Sicilian Waves. 


The Roman Youth, till growing by their Toils, 
Have reap'd the Harveſt of the vengeful Sword, 
And ſcen thoſe Temples, which were once the Spoils 
Of Tyrian Rapinc, to their Gods reſtor'd; 
When faithleſs Hannibal at 1-ngth expreſs'd 

The boding Sorrows of his anxious Brealt : 


Like Stags, of coward Kind, the deſtin'd Prey 
Of ravcning Wolves, we unprovok'd defy 
Thoſe, whom to baffle is our faireſt Play, 

The richeſt Triumph we can toaſt, to fly; 
For mark that Race, from burning Troy which bore 
Thur Sons and Sages to the Latian Shore: 

That 


38. Metourum fumen.] For the River Metaurus, as we 
nd in this Author Medum f um n, and Rhin, umn. 

40. Fugatis Latio tenebris. ) This Day really diſſipated 
fie Darkneis which covered Italy: the Komans had been 
lelea ed in feveral Battles, and if Aſdrubal had joined his 
bro ner the Fate of Kome had been inevitable. In all Au- 
tor the Word D. n ſignifies Misfortune, Ruin, and 
Perdition ; as the Word Light is uſed t6 expreſs Happineſs, 
Victory and Satety. 1 AC. 
41. ima 1:/it aderea; 1 Adorea was pro ly a Diſtribu- 
ton of Corn, which was made to the Soldiers after a Vic- 
tory, from whence it was uſed for Victory itſelf. 

45. Secund's gu Loboribus. ] Horace might very juſtly 
that the Ronan Armies, Nom na pubes, were ſucce(-ful 
ther the Defeat o Aſdrubal, for from that Time they were 
nt Condition not only of reſiſting Hannibal, but even of 
rerenging upon Africa the Calamities which the Carthagini- 
us had brought upon Italy. Torr. 
: 46, _ tumultu. ) Irpions, becauſe Hannibal had ne- 
i ſpared even the Templ's of the Gods. It has been re- 
naked, that the Word fumaltus was uſually applied to ci- 
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Mitaurum's bloody Waves and Banks ſhall tell, 
How Aſarubal by Roman Valour' fell, 
What Rome to Ners's Offspring owes ! 
A nobler Sun aroſe, | 
Smiling, with Triumph, on that Day, 
Which chac'd our Clouds and Foes away; 
Who, like a Flame, all 7taly o'er-ran, 
Swift as the Eaſtern Wind that ſkims along the Main. 
"Twas then the Pow'rs above began to bleſs 
Our Troops with Conqueſt and Succeſs z 
The Gods, by impious Hands defac'd, 
Once more erect, their Altars grac d. 


At laſt perfidious Hannibal thus ſpoke; 
We, like the Stag, the brinded Wolf provoke 3 
And when Retreat is Victory, 
| Ruſh on tho' ſure to die. 
When Trey was ſack d, this People came 
Thro' Tuſcan Seas, and Grecian Flame 
Their Gods, their Parents, and their Children bore 
From Ilium's ruin'd Walls to the Auſonian Shore: 
Now 


vil Wars, and perhaps it is uſed here, becauſe this War 
was in Italy, and tha: Hannibal had engaged many Cities 
and Provinces in his Party. Dac. 
4%. Dees r-4tes. ] While the Carthaginians carried Fire 
and Sword thro" Italy, deſtroying the Temples and whatever 
was moſt tacred, the Gods ſeemed overthrown, and inſen - 
fible to ineir Outrage; u D#i, but the Valour of Clau- 
dius Nero railed diem again to the Defence of Italy and 
Rome. SAN. 
50. Cerwi luporum d, This Elogium of the Ro- 
man is in itſelf magnificent, but it becomes infinitely more 
valuable in the Mouth of Hannibal. Ir is ſurpriſing that 
our Poets know not how to form ſuch Harangues as this, 
which are uſually the moſt beautiful Parts of Horace, into 
their Lyric Poems; but apparently they are ſenſible of the 
Difficulty, and unwilling to venture their Reputation. « 
AN. 
53. 2uz cremato fortis ab Nis. ] The Trojans collected 
Strength from their Misfortunes, and the Poet fhews, by 
this Inſtance of Hann bal, that the Romans had not dege- 
nerated from their Anceſtors, Wi 
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Duris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus 
Nigræ feraci frondis in Algido, 

Per damna, per cædes, ab ipſo 

Ducit opes animumque ferro. 60 
Non Hydra ſeo corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem, 

Monſtrumve ſubmiſere Colchi 

Majus, Echionizve Thebæ. 


Merſes profundo, pulchrior evenit: 65 
Luctere, multà proruit integrum 
Cum laude victorem, geritque , 


Preelia conjugibus loquenda. 
Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam ſuperbos : occidit, occidit 70 
Spes omnis, & fortuna noſtri 
Nominis, Aſdrubale interemto. 
Nil Claudiz non perficient manus ; 
Quas & benigno numine Jupiter 
Defendit, & curz ſagaces | 75 


Expediunt per acuta belli. 
ODE 


63. 8 Two Pradigies perfectly alike were 
formed in two different Countries. Jaſon ſowed the 
eeth of a Dragon in Colchis, and Cadmus did the ſame 
in Bœotia two hundred Years afterwards. The Teeth were 
inſtantly transformed into Men, who deſtroyed each other. 
Echion, with four others who, remained of thoſe ſown by 
Cadmus, aſſiſted him in building the Walls of Thebes, from 
whence the Poet calls it Echioniæ Thebæ. CRU. 
66. Multa proruit integrum. ] Integer either ſignifies a 
Man who never fought, or who never was conquered, and 
in either Senſe may be applied to Aſdrubal. 

Proruit . . geritque. ] This Reading is of ſeveral ancient 
Manuſcripts, and better with event. SAN. 

68. Comugibus laguenda.] Theſe Words will bear a diffe- 
rent Meaning according to their different Conſtruction : Ei- 
ther that Pleaſure which a Soldier takes in recounting the 
Particulars of his Wars to his Wife; or that theſe Wars 
ſha!l be a Subject of Grief to the Wives who ſhall lament 
the Death or , Captivity of their Huſbands, taken Priſoners 
or ſlain by the. victorious Romans. 

69. Carthagini jam non ego. ] After the Battle of Can- 
nz, Hannibal ſent his Brother Mago to Carthage with the 
News of his Victory. He talked in very pompous Terms 
of Hannibal's Succeſs, and ordered all the Rings, which 
had been taken from the Roman Knights, to be thrown be- 
fore the Gate of the Senate - Houſe, that the Senators might 
compute from thence the Number of the Slain. To this 
Story the Poet alludes. Lams. 


- 


THE Ops or Nea 


As on high Algidus the ſturdy Oak, 
© Whoſe ſpreading Boughs the Axe's Sharpneſ. 
feel, 8 
Improves by Loſs, and thriving with the Stroke, 
% Draws Health and Vigour from the wounding 
Steel. 


Not Hydra ſprouting from her mangled Head 
So tir'd the baffled Force of Hercules, 

“Nor Thebes, nor Colchis ſuch a Monſter bred, 
Pregnant of Ills, and fam'd for Prodigies. 


„ Plunge her in Ocean, like the Morning Sun, 


&« Brighter ſhe riſes from the Depths below: 
To Earth with" unavailing Ruin thrown, 
% Recruits her Strength, and foils the wond'ring 
Foe. 


«© Ah! now no more my haughty Meſſenger 
&« Shall bear the joyful Tale of Victory: 
«Loft, loft is all our long Renown in War! 

With Aſdrubal our Hopes and Fortune die! 


What ſhall the Claudian Valour not perform, 

Which Pow'r divine guards with propitious Care, 
Which Wiſdom ſteers thro' all the dang'rous 
Storm, 


Thro' all the Rocks and Shoals of doubtful War! 
ODE 


. Nil Claudia non. ] It is no longer Hannibal who 
4 but the Poet * reſumes the Subject of his Ode, 
nor are theſe Words to be applied only to Claudius Nerv, 
but to all his Deſcendants, and particularly to — 

. Benigno numine Jupiter.] By the firſt Attions of 
Drufus the Poet . there was not any „ 
which the Romans might not promiſe themſelves — : 
Valour of this young Prince. He founds his Predi = 
upon the Protection of the Gods, who were the 7 
Guardians of his Houſe, and upon the Virtues which Dru - 
had ſhewn in ſuch dangerous Occaſions. Thus he E. 
a noble Precept of Morality, that in Affairs in wh - 
are beſt aſſured of the Afliſtance of the Gods, we 0ugh' 1" 
to neglect whatever depends upon our own Labours 197" 
cure Succeſs. 1 

7b. 


Book IV 
That Race, long toſt upon the Tuſcan Waves, 
Are like an Oak upon the woody Top 
Of ſhaded Algidus, beſtrow'd with Leaves, 
Which, as keen Axes its green Honours lop, 
Through Wounds, through Loſſes no Decay can feel, 
Collecting Strength, and Spirit from the Steel. 


Not Hydra ſtronger, when diſmember'd, roſe 
Againſt Alcmena's much-enduring Son, 
Grieving to find, from his repeated Blows, 
The Foe redoubled, and his Toil begun. 
Nor Colchos teem'd, nor Echionian Thebes 
keller Monſter from their burſting Glebes, 


In Ocean plunge them, up they buoy more bright; 
At Arms oppoſe them, they ſhall rout your Train 
In Force united, and approv'd in Fight, 
With total Ruin on the duſty Plain, 
And Battles wage, to be the future Boaſt 
Of their proud Conſorts o'er our vanquiſh'd Hoſt. 


To lofty Carthage I no more ſhall ſend 

Vaunts of my Deeds, and Heralds of my Fame; 
My boundleſs Hopes, alas! are at an end 

With all the lowing Fortune of our Name : 
Thoſe boundleſs Hopes, that flowing Fortune all 
Are daſh'd, and bury'd in my Brother's Fall. 


Th: Claudian Race, thoſe Favourites of the Skies, 
No Toil ſhall damp, no Fortitude withſtand 
Superior they to Difficulties riſe, 
Whom Jove protects with an indulgent Hand, 
Mhom cautious Cares, preventing Wiles afar, 
Guides thro' the Perils of tumultuous War. 


ODE 


15. Per acuta belli.] Acuta belli does not ſignify the 
Wtagems and Arts, but the Dangers of War. 1 
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Now, like an Oak on ſome cold Mountain's Brow, 
At every Wound they ſprout and grow; 
The Ax and Sword new Vigour give, 
And by their Ruins they revive. 


Thus Hercules, for matchleſs Valour fam'd, 
With fruitleſs Blows the fertile Hydra tam'd 
For as one Head the Hero flew, 
The Monſter ſpawn'd a new; 
And thus the Dragon's Teeth, when ſown, 
Were to a Martial Harveſt grown. 
If to the Seas you truſt this happy Race, 
They gather Strength, and Pow'r, and Riches from 
the Seas. | 
If to the Field their warlike Troops they lead; 
They fill their Foes with Awe and Dread ; 
Their Matrons ſing their warlike Feats, 
And ev'ry Tongue their Fame repeats. 


No more the Herald ſhall to Carthage bear 
The happy Tidings of Succeſs in War: 
Farewell to Fortune and Renown, 
For all our Hopes are gone; 
With A/drubal my Honour dy'd, 
And Carthage periſh'd by his Side. 
The Roman Youth may march triumphant on, 
For with auſpicious Smiles the Gods their Druſus 
crown 
Great Fove ſtill condeſcends to bleſs his Arms, 
And ſaves him from impending Harms ; 
With Conduct, far above his Years, 
The Toils of War and Camps he bears. 
ODE 


taphor is taken from a Perſon who travels in a Road where 
the Stones are on and pointed. We find interta belli, 

and ſubita belli acitus and Livy. Negotia muſt be un- 

in all theſe Manners of ſpeaking. Torr, 
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Op E V. Ad Avovsrun. 


Dirie orte bonis, optime Romulæ 
Cuſtos gentis, abes jam nimidm diu: 
Maturum reditum pollicitus patrum 
Sancto concilio, redi. 


Lucem redde tuæ, dux bone, patriæ; 5 
Inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 
Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 

Et ſoles melius nitent. 


Ut mater juvenem, quem Notus invido 
Flatu Carpathii trans maris æquora 10 
Cunctantem ſpatio longiùs annuo 
Dulci diſtinet a domo, 
Votis, ominibuſque, & precibus vocat; 
Curvo nec faciem litore demovet : 


Sic deſideriis ita fidelibus I5 
Quærit patria Cæſarem. 


Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat : 
Nutrit prata Ceres, almaque Fauſtitas: 
Pacatum volitant per mare navitæ: 


Culpari metuit fides: 20 
Nullis 
We can imagine nothing more tender than the Sentiments 


of this Ode, in which the Poet not only ſhews the Love and 
Veneration of the Romans for Auguſtus, and with what Im- 
Patience they wiſh for his Return, but tells him Why they A 
dore him, and by this means draws a beautiful Picture of 
that Happineſs which they enjoyed under his Reign. 

The ſecond- Ode of this Book was compoſed upon the 
Hopes of ſeeing him return to Rome, and this was written 
upon his Delay. The firſt is animated with a Pindaric Spi- 
rit of Joy and Triumph; the ſecond is filled with Senti- 
ments of Tenderneſs and Affection. One is the Fruit of the 
Imagination; the other is the natural Expreſſion of the 
Heart. | 
The Conſuls of the Year 741, made their public Vows 
for the happy Return of their Emperor, and perhaps this 
Ode was written upon the Day of the Ceremonies. San. 

Verſ. 1. Diwvis orte bonis. ] Whom the propitious Gods 
have given to Human Kind. Divis bonis, is here an Abla- 
tive abſolute, and does not depend upon erte, which ſome 
Interpreters think ; as if the Poet means that Auguſtus was 


deſcended from the Gods, from Venus and Cæſar, whom 


D ac, 


the Romans had deif.ed. 


As a fond Mother, when the envious South, 


THz Op Es or Horaecy, 


ODE V. To AvecusrTvs, 


Ome's and the World's great Patron, the beſt Git 

Propitious Heav'n &er gave, why this Delay! 
Not ſo you bade the ſacred Senate hope 

Your timely Preſence, oh return 


Thy Country's Light, illuſtrious Prince, reſtore: 
For when, like Spring, you to the public Gaze 


Effulge benign, the Day more lovely ſhews, 
And brighter Suns atteſt their Joy. 


Beyond the Billows of Carpathia's Main, 
From his wiſh'd Home her only Son with-hold; 
Beyond his annual Stay, with Vows, 


And Prayers, and Omens urges his Return; 
Nor from the Shore once takes her longing Eye: 
So, ſmit with like impatient, fond Deſires, 

Her Cæſar faithful Rome demands. 


Now ſafe the Ox thro' flow'ry Paſtures roves; 
Ceres with golden Plenty crowns our Fields; 
In Peace the Merchant plows the briny Deep; 


And Faith unviolatcd reigns. 
| No 


Cay 


. Maturum reditum pollicitus.] Auguſtus was abſent from 
*. about two 3 and a balf; and his Promiſe of 4 
ſpeedy Return made his Abſence more inſupportable. 843 

13. Votis, eminibuſque, & precibus. ) This Deſcript0n, 
if applied to Auguſtus, is perfealy true and hiſtorical; for 
the Romans offered Vows publickly and ſolemnly to the 
Gods for his Return. | 

17. Tutus bes etenim.) The Reaſons of that Love which 
the aha had for Auguſtus, were the Peace and Happr 
neſs of his Reign; and however beautiful the Picture 1 
we cannot ſay there is any Flattery in it; at leaf, —_ 
ans ſſ in the ſame Language. In his twentieth al 
fays Velleius, all his Wars both civil and foreign were he 

; Peace returned, and the Fury of Arms 9 
Laws reſumed their Power; Juſtice recovered its A 
ty, and the Senate its Majeſty ; the ancient "_ r 
Republic was reftored ; the Fields began to be 1 wc 
Religion to be revered, and every Man's Property = Mr 

Prata perambulat.) This Correction was _ 4 1 
Faber, and is received into the Text by Mr. _ ** 
is confeſſed that the Repetition of rura has 2 AT 


we 


= 
1 * 


Boox IV. 


Ove V. To Avovsrvs. 


ROPITIOUS to the Sons of Earth 
P ( Beſt Guardian of the Roman State ) 
The heavenly Powers beheld thy Birth, 
And form'd thee glorious, good and great 
Rome and her holy Fathers cry, thy Stay | 
Was promis'd ſhort, ah ! wherefore this Delay ? 


Come then, auſpicious Prince, and bring, 
To thy long gloomy Country, Light, 
For in thy Countenance the Spring 

Shines forth to cheer thy People's Sight ; 
Then haſten thy Return, for Thou away, 
Nor Luſtre has the Sun, nor Joy the Day. 


As a fond Mother views with Fear 

The Terrours of the rolling Main, 

While envious Winds, beyond his Year, 

From his dear Home her Son detain ; 

To the good Gods with fervent Prayer ſhe cries, 
And catches every Omen as it flies; 


Anxious ſhe liſtens to the Roar 

Of Winds that loudly ſweep the Sky ; 
Nor fearful from the winding Shore, 

Can ever turn her longing Eye ; 

Smit with as faithful and as fond Deſires, 
Impatient Rome her abſent Lord requires. 


vaſe by thy Cares her Oxen graze, 

And yellow Ceres cloaths her Fields: 

The Sailor plows the peaceful Seas, 

And Earth her rich Abundance yields: 

While” nobly conſcious of unſullied Fame, 

Fur Honour dreads th'-imputed Senſe of Blame. 
By 


envulat, which is contained by Suppoſition in nutrit rura 
7; for to ſay, that Ceres nouriſhes the Harveſt, and 
a it to Maturity, is to ſuppoſe that the Earth has been 

"ated, Beſides, Pata, + can never ſignify any La- 


Efef, and even makes the firſt Phraſe uſeleſs, bos rura per- 


Opn V. - 2597 


OD V. To AvavsTvs. 


88 Hero's Son, Rome's gracious Lord, 
How long ſhall we thy Abſence mourn |! 
Thy promis'd ſelf at laſt afford, 
Rome's ſacred Senate begs: Return. 


Great Sir, reſtore your Country Light; 
When your auſpicious Beams ariſe, 

Juſt as in Sprjng, the Sun's more bright, 
And fairer Days ſmile o'er the Skies. 


As tender Mothers wait their Sons 
Whom Storms have toſt above a Year, 
And ev'ry nimble Day that runs 
They load with Vows and pious Fear : 


They ne'er their Eyes from th' Shores remove, 
Longing to ſee their Sons reſtor'd ; 
Thus Rome, inſpir'd with loyal Love, 


Expects her great, her gracious Lord. 


The Ox doth ſafely Paſtures trace, 
And fruitful Ceres fills our Plains, 
The Merchant fails o'er quiet Seas, 
And unſtain'd Faith and Virtue reigns. 
No 


bour ſo ſevere as the plowing of Bullocks; for this Verb, in 
its proper Signification, can only mean an eaſy Motion, free 
from Pain and Trouble, 

18. Almagque Fauftitas. ) This Goddeſs was the Grace of 
Heaven, Fawentia divina ; by which was underſtood a pure 
Air and wholeſome Showers ; aque ſalubres & uit au- 
re. LE FeEvzE. 

20. Culpari metuit fides.) The Verb metuere does not 
mean an Impoſſibility of any Fact, but an attentive Appre- 
henſion, exact Circumſpection that it ſhall not happen. 
Gratia rixarum metuens, Ihe Graces who avoid all tees. 
fions of Quarrels. Caftitas metuens alterius viri, is a con- 
jugal Fidelity, which is alarmed at whatever attempts to 
corrupt it: and Fides que culpari metuit, 13 an Honeſty which 
is ever upon its Guard againſt being ſeduced. SAN, 


Pp . wi bcne gt. 
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Nullis polluitur caſta domus ſtupris: : 
Mos & lex maculoſum edomuit nefas : 
Laudantur ſimili prole puerperæ: 

Culpam pœna premit comes. 


Quis Parthum paveat? quis gelidum Scythen? 25 
Quis, Germania quos horrida parturit 
Feetus, incolumi Ceſare? quis feræ 

Bellum curet Iberiz ? 


Condit quiſque diem collibus in ſuis; 
Et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores : 30 
Hinc ad vina redit lætus, & alteris | 

Te menſis adhibet Deum: 


Te multa prece, te proſequitur mero 

Defuſo pateris ; & Laribus tuum 

Miſcet numen, uti Græcia Caſtoris, 35 
Et magni memor Herculis. 


Longas 6 utinam, dux bone, ferias 
Præſtes Heſperiæ, dicimus integro 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi, | 
Cum fol Oceano ſubeſt. 40 
ODE 


21. Nullis polluitur. ) Horace often complains of the 
Corruption of Manners in his Time, and attributes to the 
frequent Adulteries thoſe Calamities with which Italy was 
afflicted. Auguſtus by, his domeſtic. Example contributed 
greatly to correct the Licence and Diſorders of the Romans; 
and his Laws of Adultery, Chaſtity, and Marriage perfect- 


ed, what he had ſo iy begun. Dac. 
3. Laudantur. As Preton appears too ; 


for in ſtrict Conſtruction, it muſt ſignify either that the Chil- 
dren reſembled their Mothers, or were like each other: But 
neither of theſe is the Poet's Meaning. SAN. 

The Ancients had a good Opinion of a Woman's Virtue, 
whoſe Children reſembled her Huſband, and they pretend- 
ed even to know the real Fathers by this Reſemblance. He- 
fiod reckons it among the Felicities of good Men, that their 
Wives bear Children in their Likeneſs ; and Theocritus i- 
magines that the Child will betray the Mother's Wander- 
ing. We have been long convinced that. this Opinion is 
falſe ; but peri our Women, ſays Mr. Dacier, are not 
happier by the Diſcovery ; for if we do not ſuſpect a Wife's 
Virtue arp her I rain like her Huſband, ſo we 
do not take it as a Proof o Chaſtity: that really re- 
ſemble him. X mY E 

25. Qi Parthum paveat.) Auguſtus had either ſubdu- 


TRI Opys or 'Horacyx; 
No more polluted the chaſte Manſion mourns: 
Exampled Law hath each bold Crime ſubdu'd; 


Sons like the Father the glad Mother praiſe; 
And Puniſhment ſtill Guilt o'ertakes, 


Who now the Parthian? who the Scythian fears) 

Or who, while Cz/ar reigns, the Giant Race 

Which from her Warlike Loins Germania pours; 
Or what the fierce [berian threats? 


In his own Vineyard each interrs the Day; 

Weds te the Widow'd Elm the Vine; then pleas'd 

Secks his Repaſt, and, when the ſecond Board 
Is erown'd, hails thee a God ! with Pray'n 


Invokes thee, and Libations pure; thy Name 

In ſolemn Hymns with his Domeſtic Gods 

Delighted chants ; as grateful Greece of old 
Her Ca/tor and great Hercules. 


Oh, may'ſt Thou long, illuſtrious Chief, indulge 
heſe happy Feſtals to th' Heſperian Shore 
Each Morn we pray, and, with Lyeus dew'd, 


When to the Ocean Sol retires. 
| _ ODE 


ed, or reduced to Peace the whole Eaft, North, and Wel. 
The Eaſt is marked by Parthia ; the North by Scythia and 
Germany, and the Weſt by Sync. Dion reckons the Re- | 
duction of Spain, by ſending Colonies thither, to be one of 
the happieſt Succeſſes of Auguſtus in this Expedition. 54. 
29, Condit quiſque diem) Condere diem, as in Virgil cond 
re ſoles, is properly to interr the Day; to finiſh or paſi it a. 
a the Metaphor is taken from an 1 
y. 
31. Ft alteris te menfis.) The Romans uſed two Tables 
in their Entertainments; the firſt for Meat, the — 
Fruits. At the ſecond Table they fung Hymns | 
their Libations, &c. After the Battle of Actium the de- T 
nate decreed that Libations ſhould be made to 4 — 
not only in private, but public Feaſts, and the Year fouow- 
ing they ordered that he ſhould have a Place in the Hymns 
among the Gods, 4 hy 
4. Et Laribus tuum miſcet numen. ) The Lare: = — * 
only the tutelary Deities of particular Perſons, but o 4 
whole Empire, and the Romans by numbering 4 — 
mong theſe-Gods, declared that each Perſon ac wong 
him to be the Maſter and Guardian of his Family. 4" 


— 


35» 


Book IV. 


By Thee our wedded Dames are pure 
From foul Adultery's Embrace; 
The conſcious 'Father views ſecure 
His own Reſemblance in his Race: 
Thy chaſte Example quells the ſpotted Deed, 
And to the Guilt thy Puniſhments ſucceed, 


$41] Romans fear the Parthian's Flight, 
Or Scythia's freezing Armies dread, 
Or Germans, horrible of Might, 
Enormous Youth ! to Battle bred, 
Or riſing fierce in War the Sons of Spain, 
If Czfar live ſecure, if Cæſar reign? 


Safe in his Vineyard toils the Hind, 
Weds to the widow'd Elm his Vine, 
'Till the Sun ſets his Hill behind, 
Then haſtens joyful to his Wine, 
Drinks up his wearied Spirits, and implores 
Thy Godhead to protect and bleſs his Stores. 


To Thee He chaunts the ſacred Song, 
To Thee the rich Libation pours ; 
Thee, plac'd his Houſhold Gods among, 
With ſolemn daily Prayer adores 3 

& Caſtor and great Hercules of old 


Were with her Gods by grateful Greece enroll'd. 


Gracious and good, beneath thy Reign 
May Rome her happy Hours employ 3 
And grateful hail thy juſt Domain 
With pious Hymns and feſtal Joy: 
Thus with the riſing Sun we ſober. pray, 
Thus in our Wine beneath his ſetting Ray. 


ODE 


35. Un Grecia Caftoris. ) The Conſtruction of this Sen- 
ence hath been greatſy miſtaken by ſome Interpreters, who 
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No baſe Adult'ry ftains our Race, i 
Strict Law hath tam'd that ſpotted Vice; 
The Child can ſhow his Father's Face ; 
Pain waits on Sin, and checks its Riſe. 


Who doth the dreadful Germans fear, 
The Scythian Rage, or Parthian' Bow, 

Or who the threat'ning Spaniards War, 
Whilſt Cæſar lives, and rules below ? 


In his own Hills each ſets his Sun; . 
To Widow Elms he leads his Vine, 
And chearful, when his Toils are done, 
Invokes thee o'er a Glaſs of Wine : 8 


To thee our Prayers and Wines do flow, 
To thee, the Author of our Peace, 
As much as grateful Greece can ſhow 
To Caſter, or great Hercules | 


Long may you live, your Days be fair, 
Beſtow long Feaſts, and long Delight ! 
This is our ſober Morning Prayer, 
And theſe our drunken Vows at Night. 
ODE 


Wo Longas 6 utinam.) The Romans in their preſent hap- 
py Condition, could only pray to Auguſtus for a Contmu- 
ance of his Protection, and of their Felicity, It is remarka- 
ble, that this Verſe and half the next are taken from the 
Hymns which were addreſſed to the Emperor, as manifeſt 
22 by dicimus integro, &c. As this gives aninexp 
ſible Grandeur and Beauty to the Ode, it is ſurpriſing chat 
the Commentators never perceived it. AC. 
38. . Dicimus integro.) The following Lines prove the 
Remark in the laſt Note; for it is not Rss alone, but 
all the Romans who join in the Hymn; dicimus. He adds, 
that it was ſung at Hours when they addreſſed them- 
ſelves to the Gods: In the Morning to demand their Aſ- 
fiſtance for the Day ; and in the Evening ro return Thanks 
for the Bleſſings received, and to make their Libations. 
Integro die.] Integer dies is properly a Day of which there 
has not been one Moment uſed ; ſuch as the /olidus dies in 


pin menor with Hercules. Uti Grecia memor miſeet Dur the firſt Ode. The Expreſſion is remarkable, De. 


mnen Caftoris & Herculis. Dac. 
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Op VII. A ToreUuaTuM. 


D IFugere nives ; redeunt jam gramina campis, 


Arboribuſque come : 

Mutat terra vices; & decreſcentia ripas 
Flumina pretereunt. IE 

Gratia cum, Nymphis, geminiſque ſororibus audet 5 
Ducere nuda choros. | 

Immortalia ne ſperes, monet annus, & almum 
Quz rapit hora diem. 

Frigora miteſcunt Zephyris : ver proterit æſtas, 


Interitura, fimul 10 


Pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit : & mox 
Bruma recurrit iners. 
Damna tamen celeres reparant cœleſtia Lunz : 
. Nos ubi decidimus 


Qud 


The Reader may find the fixth Ode in the Carmen Seculare. 


Horace hath taken from Alcæus this Kind of Meaſure, 
nor has he left us any other Example of it. The Subject 
of this Ode is but little different from the fourth of the firſt 
Book, except in the Manner of treating it. In that, the 
Deſcription of Spring is more extended and more agreeable; 
in this it is more lively and better applied. There we do 
net perceive the Poet's Defign until the End of his Poem ; 
here he ſhews it in the ſeventh Line, and ſupports it thro' 
the Remainder of the Piece. One is more enriched with 
Figures; the other more ſtrengthened with Morality. They 
have both their Value ſeparately, and they both ſhew the 
Fruitfulneſs of a Genius, which could copy itſelf without 
Repetitions, or rather knew how to imitate, without copy- 
ing itſelf. SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Diffugere nives.) Horace does not amuſe him- 
ſelf in deſcribing the Spring; His Aim is to convince Tor- 

uatus that every thing round us puts us in mind of Death. 
He ſets before him the various Changes that happen in Na- 
ture, and the Viciflitudes of the Seaſons, according to the 

Precepts of a Philoſophy, which pretends that a Remem- 
. brance of Death is a moſt pre ſſing Motive to our Purſuit of 

Pleaſure, This Doctrine might be well received, if it were 

confined within its proper Bounds. D a c. 

3. Dicroſcentia ripas, &c.] Horace does not mean that 

the Rivers overflow their Banks, nor that they paſs their 

Banks when they ſink within their Channels, but that being 

no longer ſwollen by melting Snows, they flow along their 

Banks. We muſt read prater eunt in two Words, and refer 

freter to ripas. Thus fuming cunt preter ripas; flumina 

ſecumdum ripes fuunt. Preter does not fignify ultra nor in- 
tra but juxtn, prope, non procul. This is the Senſe in which 

Livy ſays, Philippus maxime idancum ad muniendum locum 
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ODE VII. o Tena Arus 
By 'Sir WII IIA TEMP II. 


£ HE Snows are melted all away, 
The Fields grow flow'ry, green and gay, 
© The Trees put out their tender Leaves, 
And all the Streams that went aſtray, 
The Brook again into her Bed receives. 


See! the whole Earth has made a Change, 
The Nymphs and Graces naked range 
About the Fields, who ſhrunk before 
Into their Caves. The empty Grange 
Prepares its Room, for a new- Summer's Store, 


Leſt thou ſhould'ſt hope immortal Things, 
The changing Year Inſtruction brings, 
The flecting Hour, that -ſteals away 
The Beggar's Time, and Life of Kings, 
But ne'er returns them, as it does the Day. 


The Cold grows ſoft with Weſtern Galcs, 
The Summer over Spring prevails, 

But yields to Autumn's fruitful Reign, 
As this to inter- Storms and Hails ; 


Each Loſs the haſting Moon repairs again. 
But 


credidit effe præter amnem Aoum. SA. 

6. Nuda. ] The Graces and Nymphs in the fourth Ode 
make Part of the Equipage of Venus; here they have the 
whole Honour of the Seaſon. . The Epithet Nada ſhews 3 
negligent Modeſty ; for the Graces are always moſt beau- 
tiful, when they appear without any foreign Ornamente 
Perhaps Gratie decentes means only the ſame Character 1. 
a different Expreſſion; or »uda may be underſtood in 10 


proper Senſe, as the Graces were ſometimes painted _ 
7. Monet anmus ] This is a Kind of Propoſition, N 
Proofs of which are deduced through the Remainder of 
Poem, where the Poet ſhews by all the Changes of 2 
that every thing is ſubject to Mortality, and that the Dea! 
of Man is inevitable. ; SA 
9. Proterit eftas interitura. ] Theſe figurative * 0 
ons are all very ſtrong, and are perfectly beautiful in y +: 
Poetry, which permits, or rather demands this Bol 7 
The Year is a Field of Battle, where the Seaſons pu * 
and fight, and deſtroy each other. At firſt they *, 


(er Wares 


.  Boox IV. 


Op VII. To TorqQuarTvus. 


HE Snow diſſolves, the Field its Verdure 
| ſpreads, 

The Trees high wave in Air their leafy Heads ; 
Farth feels the Change; the Rivers calm ſubſide, 
And ſmooth along their Banks decreaſing glide ; 
The elder Grace, with her fair Siſter- Train, 
I naked Beauty dances o'er the Plain ; 
The circling Hours that ſwiftly wing their Way, 
And in their Flight conſume the ſmiling Day ; 
Thoſe circling Hours and all the various Year, 
Convince us, nothing is immortal here. 


In vernal Gales cold Winter melts away; 
Soon waſtes the Spring in Summer's burning Ray; 
Yet Summer dies in Autumn's fruitful Reign, 

And freezing Winter ſwift returns again. 

The Moon renews her Orb with growing Light, 
But when we fink into the Depths. of Night, 


therwards they are vanquiſhed ; they periſh in their Turns, 
ad r.ſe the next Year mutually to deſtroy one _ 
; AN. 
12. Recurrit iners. ] Theſe two Words, which contain a 
Contrariety of Ideas, form a beautiful Image here, becauſe 
£5 natural, Horace frequently uſes this Figure, by Rhe- 
fncians, called Oxamoron, which always awakes the Read- 
5 Attention by an A ce of Contradiction. Aman- 
Gperdere. Vultu rifit invito. Splendide mendax. Lene tor- 
antun. Dulce periculum, &c. Cun. 
13. Danna caleftia. } This damna cœleſtia is very dif- 
dal, for which Reaſon the Commentators take no Notice 
it. Horace calls damna the Seaſons which follow and 
(ftroy each other, becauſe in proportion as the Heavens 
ge, they really ſeem to ſuffer ſome Loſs; but the 
hon repairs their Loſſes, by bringing round the Months, 
iening the Return of the Seaſons. D ac. 
Mr. Sanadon thinks, that Horace calls the Viciſſitude of 
* eai0ns the Loſſes of Heaven, which he ought rather to 
rex terreſiria the Loſſes of the Earth, - fince Man a- 
loſes by theſe Changes. It is a figurative and poetical 
1885 where the Cauſe is taken for the Subject; and 
(elflia domna ſignifies damna gue oriuntur a cels, the Loſ- 
"tht we ſuffer by the Motion of the Heavens, which take 
a us ſucceſſively the moſt agreeable Seaſons. 
* Nor ubi decidimus.] The Seaſous return and are re- 
5 but Man dies once, and for ever. There is a beau- 
of k allage in the third Idyllium of Mothcus upon the Death 
n, which perhaps our Poet had in his View. 


Where. 
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Op VII. To TorquarTus. 


HE Snows are gone, and Graſs returns again, 
New Leaves adorn the Widow. Trees, 
The unſwoln Streams their narrow Banks contain, 
And ſoftly roul to quiet Seas: 


The decent Nymphs with ſmiling Graces join'd, 
Now naked dance i'th' open Air, 

They frolick, dance, nor do they fear-the Wind 
That gently wantons thro' their Hair. 


The nimble Hour that turns the circling Year, . 
And ſwiftly whirls the pleaſing Day, 
Forewarns thee to be Mortal in thy Care, 
Nor cramp thy Life with long Delay : 


The Spring the Winter, Summer waſtes the Spring, 
And Summer's Beauty's quickly loſt, 

When drunken Autumn ſpreads her drooping Wing, 
And next cold Winter creeps in Froſt. 


The Moon, tis true, her Monthly Loſs repairs, 
She ſtreight renews her borrow'd Light; 

But when black Death hath turn'd our ſhining Years, 
There follows one Eternal Night. 


When we ſhall view the gloomy Stygian Shore, 
And walk amongſt the mighty Dead, 


Where- 


A!, Al, Tai aN wi i xaTz xanwy ,t 
H Ta gwen oiwa, Th ＋ ivd gAov arn9ong. 
"Yreper dv Cwarri, x) ti; ir. MN Proms 

Atagasg & & pryancs — agree. 1 co aropec, 
"Onnirs TpuTas Ode, avaxcc iv xo xoincs 
*EvJopur; Tv para ax; Arif D, u. 


Our Plants and Trees revive; the breathing Roſe, 
With annual Youth, in Pride of Beauty glows; 
But when the Maſter -piece of Nature dies, 

Man, who alone is great, and brave, and wile, 
No more he riſes to the Realms of Light, 

But ſleeps unwaking in eternal Night. 


15. 


| 
1 

| 
|| 


g02 Q. HorAaTi FLaccit Car. Lib. 4. 
Qud pius Zneas, qud Tullus dives, & Ancus, 15 
Pulvis & umbra ſumus. 
Quis ſcit an adjiciant hodiernæ craſtina ſummæ 
| Tempora Di ſuperi ? 
Cuncta manus avidas fugient hæredis, amico 
Quz dederis animo. 
Cam ſemel occideris, & de te ſplendida Minos 
Fecerit arbitria ; 
Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te 
Reſtituet pietas. 


Infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum ag 
Liberat Hippolytum : 
Nec Lethæa valet Theſeus abrumpere caro 
Vincula Pirithoo. , 
ODE 


15. Tullus dives. ] Tullus, third King of the Romans, 
was ſo rich, that he divided a large Country, which was 
a Domain of the Kings, among thoſe who wanted Land, 
ſaying that his own Patrimony was ſufficient for the Sacri- 
fices and Expences of his Family. Certainly theſe Riches 
of Tullus were unknown to Doctor Bentley when he would 
change dives into pauper, or apply it by a Comma 4 An- 
cus. | AN. 

17. 2uis ſeit. } This is a ſecond Motive to perſuade Tor- 
quatus, jk £ 2 any Opportunity of Pleaſure : It is e- 
ven more preſſing than the firſt; for to repreſent to a Man 
that he ſhall certainly die hereafter, is not ſo forcible a 
Manner of bidding him enjoy the preſent Hour, as if we 
told him, that perhaps he may die 'To-morrow. To defer 
our Pleaſures is probably to loſe them for ever, and Death 


is a Law Which Nature publiſhes through all her — 
AC. 
20. Amico que dederis animo. } To ſpend our Fortune 
is, properly ſpeaking, to live at the Expence of our Heirs, 
or to be our own Heirs. Horace adviſes Torquatus, 2. 
anime morem gerat, indulgeat animo, animo obſequatur ; for 
theſe Expreſſions are all ſynonymous to this of Horace. 
vn aęido da, to he kind to ourſelves, is a common Ex- 
* among the Greeks. 
Theſe Lines are the Concluſion of the Poet's Reaſoning, 
which is broken and loſt, if we conſtrue amico anime, with 


20 


TRE Opus or Hor acy ; 


But we, when once our Race is 
With Tullus and Anchiſer Son 
( Tho” rich like one, like t other good ) 
To Duſt and Shades, without a Sun, 
. Deſcend, and fink in deep Oblivion's Flood, 


Who knows, if the kind Gods will give 
Another Day to Men that live 

In hope of many diſtant Years, 
Or if one Night more ſhall retrieve 

The Joys thou loſeſt by thy idle Fears ? 


The pleaſant Hours thou ſpend'ſt in Health, 
The Uſe thou mak'ſt of Youth and Wealth, 


As what thou giv'ſt among thy Friends, 
Eſcapes thy Heirs, to thoſe the Stealth 
Of Time and Death, where Good and Evil ends, 


For when that comes, nor Birth, nor Fame, 
Nor Piety, nor honeſt Name, 
Can e' er reſtore thee. Theſeus bold, 


Nor chaſte Hippolitus could tame 


Devouring Fate, that ſpares nor Young nor Ol, 
ODE 


a liberal Soul; for he is by no means recommending here 
the Virtue of Liberality. D ac. Sas. 

21. Duum ſemel occideris. ] Although this comes after the 
Concluſion, yet it is not uſeleſs. Neither Orators nor Pot 
are to be reſtrained to a logical Form of Reaſoning, in wh 
the Concluſion methodically follows the Proofs. Horace 
here adds a new Argument to confirm his Concluſion ; that 
our Death ſhall prove and without Reſource 
Neither Eloquence, Nobility, Riches, Piety, F riendſhip, 
nor Innocence of Manners, ſhall be able to recall us from 
the Grave. $a, 


22 
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Book IV. 

Where all the Good, the Rich, the Brave are laid, 
Our beſt Remains are Aſhes and a Shade. 

Who knows if Heav'n, with ever-bounteous Pow'r, 
dall add To-morrow to the preſent Hour ? 
But know, that Wealth, beſtow'd to gay Delight, 
Fx from thy ravening Heir ſhall ſpeed its Flight; 
But ſoon as Minos, thron'd in awful State, 
Shall deep pronounce the ſolemn Words of Fate, 
Virtue, nor Birth, nor Eloquence divine 
Gall bid the Grave its deſtin'd Prey reſign; 
Nor chaſte Diana from infernal Night 
Could bring her modeſt Favourite back to Light ; 
And Hell-deſcending Theſeus ſtrove in vain 
To break his amorous Friend's Lethzan Chain. 

ODE 


22. Splendida arbitria. ] Never was there a Tribunal 


whoſe Decrees were more ſolemn than thoſe of the Pagan 


Hell. It was the Tribunal of the whole Univerſe; All 
Mankind appeared without Diſtinction; Judgment was pro- 


nounced upon every Action of their Lives, and Sentence in- 
ſantly executed without Ap Such is the Force of the 


Epithet /p/endida. The ancient Interpreter underſtands ar- 
la ſplendida for Judgments in which Truth is full = 
Falſ- 


2 and where there is no Place for Diſguiſe 
But the firſt Senſe is more natural, and the Idea more 


SAN, 


thers, were 


Obo VII. 
Where Tullus, where Eusas went before, 
We ſhall be Duſt and empty Shade: 


305 


Who knows if ſtubborn Fate will prove ſo kind, 
And join to this another Day? 

What e'er is for thy greedy Heir deſign'd, 
Will ſlip his Hands, and fly away: 


When thou art gone, and Minos Sentence * 
Torguatus, there is no Return; 


Thy Fame, nor all thy learned Tongue can plead, 
Nor Goodneſs ſhall unſeal the Urn: 


For chaſt Hippolytus Diana ſtrives, 
She ſtrives, but ah ! ſhe ſtrives in vain ; 
Nor Theſ:us Care, and pious Force reprie ves, 
Nor breaks his Dear Perithous' Chain. 
ODE 


ytus con- 


26. a ] What the Poet ſays of Hi 


and what he adds of Theſeus 
thous deſtroys his Reaſoving ; ; fince although Theſeus could 
not bring Perithous from ul, yet Hercules delivered The- 
ſeus. Horace through this whole Ode ſpeaks like an Epi- 
curean, and according to Lars, all the popular Opinions 
concerning . — and many o- 
all pure Chimæras and Fables. Sal. . 
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or VIII, A Cexsoninum, 


D ONAREM pateras, grataque commodus, 

| Cenſorine, meis æra ſodalibus : 

Donarem tripodas, præmia fortium 

Graiorum : neque tu peſſima munerum 

Ferres, divite me ſcilicet artium _ | 5 
Quas aut Parrhaſius protulit, aut Scopas ; 

Hic ſaxo, liquidis ille coloribus 

Solers nunc hominem ponere, nunc Deum. 

Sed non hæc mihi vis; non tibi talium 

Res eſt aut animus deliciarum egens. 10 
Gaudes car minibus; carmina poſſumus 

Donare, & pretium dicere muneri. 

Non inciſa notis marmora publicis, 

Per quæ ſpiritus & vita redit bonis 

Poſt mortem ducibus: non celeres fugæ, 15 


Rejectæque retrorſum Annibalis minæ: 
Non 


This Ode was written, either in the Time of the Saturna- 
Is, when it was cuſtomary among the Romans to ſend Pre- 
ſents to their Friends, or in Return for ſomething valuable 
which Horace had received from Cenſorinus, and for which 
he ſends him a Copy of Verſes. Such has been the Poet's 


Manner in all Ages of paying his Debts of Gratitude to his 


Friends, 

Verſ. 1. Commodus. ] Ovid has uſed this Word for mag- 
nificus, utilis, which ſeems to be the proper Senſe of it here. 
Mr. Dacier joins it with 4onarem, and Mr. Sanadon with e- 


dalibus. . Commodus donarem, &c. or donarem pateras & &- 


ra, commodus meis ſodalibus. Mr. Dacier tranſlates it avi 


ing or chearful. 

2. Cenforine. ] There were two of this Name in Rome, 
Father and Son, at the ſame Time, and it is difficult to de- 
termine to which of them this Ode was written. Velleius 

ives this amiable Character of the Son, that he was born to 
ſerve and oblige Mankind. 

6. Parrhajius. ] Pliny ſays of him, that he firſt gave a 
Symmetry and juſt Proportion to Painting ; and even in the 
Confeſſion of Mafters deſerved the Prize for Defigning cle- 
gantly and correctly. Primus ſymmetriam picturæ dedit, & 
confeſſione artificum in lincis extremis palmam adeptus. 

Protulit. ] Expoſed to the Public. Such was the Cuſtom 
of Painters and Sculptors, when they had finiſhed their 
Works. 


THE oe or Hose 


Opx VIII. To CENSORIN uA 


[ By another Hand.] 


WI E I poſſeſt of ample Store, 
None ſhould oblige his Friends with more; 


I'd give 'em Plate of curious Mould, 
Pd give 'em, Martius, Cups of Gold, 
And adq the Tripods once decreed, 

By ancient Greece, the Hero's Meed. 
Had I the Pieces to impart 

Of Scopas' or Parrhaſius Art, 

This ſhady Colours ſkill'd to place, 
And from the Canvas ſwell the Face; 
That to the ſhapeleſs Stone to give 
The breathing Form, and bid it live; 
Whether a Mortal the Deſign 
Ambitious ſhew'd, or Power divine ; 
Theſe I'd beſtow, and ( 'tis your due) 
None ſhou'd have more of them than you: 
But theſe *twas ne'er my Lot to have, 
And Theſe you neither want nor crave ; 
Verſes you love; and, ſince they pleaſe, 
Such Preſents I can give with Eaſe; 
Nay more, dare point their Merit forth, 
And vouch for their ſuperiour Worth. 
Not Columns built in public Ways, 
Inſcrib'd with Characters of Praiſe, 
Which after Death remaining give 
Illuſtrious Chiefs to breathe and live; 
Nor Threats retorted on the Head 

Of Hannibal, who trembling fled ; 


Not 


10. Aut enimus. ] Cenſorinus was already ſufficient!) — 
in Curioſities of this kind ; nor of a Spirit meanly ang 
of more; the Poet therefore promiſes him a Preſent Value 
ſhould not be leſs pleaſing to E Taſte, and for ee 
of which he could pronounce with Certainty. Fre 
re muneri. T 


um dit” 


Te 
Ne 


ful 


Book IV, 


ODz VIII. To Cznsorinus. 


ITH liberal Heart to every Friend 
A Bowl or Cauldron would I ſend 
Or Tripod, which the Grecians gave, 
In proud Reward, to Heroes brave; 
Nor ſhould the meaneſt Gift be thine, 
If the rich Works of Art were mine, 
By Scopas, or Parrhaſius wrought, 
With animating Skill, who taught 
The ſhap.lcſs Stone with Life to glow, 
And bad the breathing Colours flow, 
To imitate, in every Line, 
The Form or human or divine. 


But I nor boaſt the curious Store, 
Ard you nor want, nor wiſh for more; 
"Tis yours the Joys of Verſe to know, 
Such Joys as Horace can beſtow, 

While I can vouch my Preſent's Worth, 
And call its every Virtue forth. 


— 


Nor Columns which the Public raiſe, 
Enzrav'd with monumental Praiſe, 
BY which the Breath of Life returns 
To Herocs lleeping in their Urns; 
Nor Hannibal, who trembling fled, 
tis Threats retorted on his Head, 


Nor 


13. Nie] Are properly Abbreviations, but are uſed 
bere for Inſcriptions ; ſuch as 8. P. Q. K. for dena/u:, Ho- 


ali ſue Romanus . 


% ' 
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ODI VIII. zog 


Ove VIII. To CxnSORINUS. 


Would be kind, I would beſtow, 
Dear Cen/orine, on all I know, 
Plate, Statues, Braſs prepar'd ; 
Or Bowls the ſtouteſt Greets Reward : 
On you, my Friend, and half my Heart, 
Some curious Picce of noble Art; 
Could I the famous Works command 
Of Scopa's or Parrbaſius Hand, 
One ſkill'd in Stone, and one in Paint, 
To frame a Man, or make a Saint : 
The-Art declar'd the Frame divine, 
And Ged appear'd in ev'ry Line. 
But I am poor, and your Eſtate 
Gives you all theſe, your Soul too great 
To want ſuch Things; but you delight 
In noble Verſe, and I can write; 
In theſe I'm rich, can pleaſe a Friend, 
And ſhow the Worth of what I ſend: 
Not ſtately Pillars rais'd in Braſs, 
Nor Stones inſcrib'd with public Praiſe, 
Tho' ſuch new Heat and Vigour give, 
And make the bury'd Heroes live ; 
The haſty Flight, the wond'rous Fall, 
And Threats thrown back on Hannibal, 
Not 


189. Non celeres 0 4. ] Theſe Words were probably ta- 
ken from the public 6 on che Monuments erected 
to Scipio after his Death, ſor he would never ſuffer any 
to be raiſed for him during his Liſe. Dac. 

16. RM: Gg retror ſum mine. | TheThreats. of Han- 
nibal driven back from Italy, when he was obliged to fly 
to the Lefence of Carthage. Bon p. 


Qq 17. 


306 Q. Hor arir Fracci Car. Lib. 4. 


Non incendia Carthaginis impiz ; 
Ejus, qui domità nomen ab Africa 
Lucratus rediit, clarius indicant 
Laudes, quam Calabræ Pierides ; neque, 20 
Si chartz ſileant, quod bene feceris, 

ercedem tuleris. Quid foret Iliæ 
Mavortiſque puer, ſi taciturnitas 
Obſtaret meritis invida Romuli? | 
Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus Aacum 25 
Virtus & favor, & lingua potentium | 
Vatum divitibus conſecrat inſulis. 
Dignum laude virum Muſa vetat mori; 
Calo Muſa beat. Sic Jovis intereft 
Optatis epulis impiger Hercules; e 
Clarum Tyndaridæ ſidus ab infimis 
Quaſſas eripiunt æquoribus rates; 


Ornatus viridi tempora pampino 
Liber vota bonos ducit ad exitus. 
ODE 


17. Non incendia.] Mr. Cuningham and Sanadon have 
altered the Text, and read impendi, ſince it is certain that 
Scipio, whom Ennius celebrates, was not the Deſtroyer of 
Carthage ; nor is it poſſible that Horace could be miſtaken 
in ſuch a Fact. Two Reflections may fave the Poet's Ho- 
nour, and lead us to the real Senſe of the Paſlage. Firſt, 
It is hiſtorically true, that Scipio impoſed a Tribute upon 
Carthage; and ſecondly, the Latins uſed the Word imp:ndia 
to ſignify a Tribute; but, as it was not in common Uſage, 
the Copyiſts changed it for incendi-, which hath ever fince 
perplexed our Commentators. Doctor Bentley adviſes us 
to itrike out the whole Line ; but this would be of dange- 
rous Example. 

19. Namen ab Africa lucratus.] Scipio was the firſt of 
the Romans, who was honoured with the Name of a con- 
quered Country. Sempronius Gracchus muſt be an unſuſ- 

ed Witneſs to his Character, when he ſays, that he ſub- 
dued Africa; defeated in Spain' four of the moſt famous 
Carthaginian Generals; took Syphax Priſoner in Numidia ; 
vanquithed Hannibal; rendered Carthage tributary to Rome, 
and obliged Antiocnus to retire on the other Side of Mount 
Taurus To xx. 

Ennius, who celebrated the Actions of this Hero, was 
born in Calabria, from whence this Expreſſion, the Cala- 
brian Muſes. We have ſome Fragments of his Works, 
which ſhew a ſtrong and maſculine Spirit, but rude and un- 
cultivated. 
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Nor perjur'd Carthage wrapt in Flame, 
From whence young Scipio gain'd a Name, 
Such Glories round him can diſplay 

As Ennius immortal Lay; 

And if the Muſe her Aid deny, 

Ev'n thou too muſt unguerdon'd die; 
Each Virtue, which now ſhines ſo bright, 
Sunk in Oblivion's endleſs Night. 

Had Romulus, from Ilia ſprung 

And mighty Mars, been loft unſung 

In envious Silence, what duc Praiſe 

Had crown'd the Founder of our Race ? 
Or who had known the Hero's Name 
From whom the Roman Empire came ? 
The Muſe, by her ſup-riour Power, 
Snatch'd from the gloomy Stygian Shore, 
Could raiſe great acus again, 

And give in, bliſsful Iſles to reign. 

The Man that truly merits Praiſe 

The Muſe makes ſacred with her Lays, 
With pouw'rtul Voice forbids to die, 

And liſts in Glory to the Sky. 

Thus brave Alcides fits above, 

A God at the high Feaſts of Jove; 

Fair Leda's Sons propitious ſave 

The ſhatter d Veſſel from the Wave; 
Bacchus with Vine-Leaves wreaths his Brows, 


And hears his Votary's humble Vows. 
ODE 


25. Ereptum Stygiis fuftibus Racum.] Poetry hath nt 
only a Power of making our Names immortal, but of re- 
calling Heroes from their Tombs, and ranking them amy 
the Gods. Poets have given to Kacus that honourable 
Employment, which he holds in the Elyſian Fields; by fe, 
etry, Wat is placed at the Table of Jupiter; Caſtor a 
Pollux are able to protect the Mariner in a Storm, and ls 
chus hears the Prayers of his Votaries. From hence 
may ſee what Horace, and all wiſer Heathens, _ ol 
the Stories and Fables of their Mythology. a 


1 
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Nor impious Carthage wrapt in Flame, 
From whence great Scipio gain'd a Name, 
duch Glories round him can diffuſe 

As the Calabrian deathleſs Muſe ; 

And if the Bard his Aid deny 

Thy Virtues unrewarded die. 


The Son of Mars, from Ilia ſprung, 
jn Silence envious left unſung, 
Where now had been the Hero's Fame 
From whom the Roman Empire came ? 
The Poet's Credit, Voice and Lays 
Could Aacus immortal raiſe, 
S:atch'd from the Stygian Gulphs of Hell, 
Among the bliſsful Iſles to dwell. 


The Muſe forbids the Brave to. die, 
The Muſe enthrones Him in the Sky ; 
Alcides, mid the ſtarry Pole, 
Thus quaffs with Jove the nectar'd Bowl; 
Thus Vine-crown'd Bacchus with Succeſs 
His jovial Votaries can bleſs, 


And the Twin-Stars have Power to ſave 
The ſhatter'd Veſſel from the gulphy Wave. 


ODE 

In the firſt Epiſtle of the ſecond Book, Horace aſſerts the 

* of P in perpetuating the Memory of the brave 
virtuous. 


Nec magis expreffi vultus per aenea figna, 
Luan per vatis opus mares ani mi que virorum 
Clarorum apparent. 


Moulded in Braſs, with leſs Expreſſion ſhines 
The Hero's Face, than in the Poet's Lines 
His Life and Manners, 


ODE VIII. 


Not impious Carthage bright in Flames, 

His Praiſe, who came increas'd in Names 

From conquer'd Africk, Virtues ſhow, 

With half the Glory Verſe can do: 

If Books were dumb, what ſmall Regard 

Would Virtue mect, what mean Reward ? 

And who had Rome's great Founder known, 

Tho” ſprung from Mars, tho' Hia's Son, 

If envious Silence had with-held 

His great Deſerts, and Fame conceal'd ? 

From Shades below, and gloomy Night, 

By Poet's Pow'r, and Force of Wit, 

Freed acus ſerenely reigns 

A mighty King in happy Plains. 

The Muſe forbids great Worth to die; 

On whom ſhe will beſtows the Sky: 

Thus great Alcides carves the Feaſt 

With Jove himſelf, a noble Gueſt: 

Thus ſhining Caftor kindly faves 

A feeble Ship in rougheſt Waves : 

And Bacchus, crown'd with Ivy, hears 

Our modeſt Vows, and ſpeeds our Prayers. 
ODE 
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26. Virtus. ] The Power of Verſe, Virtus; the Credit 
of Poets, Fawor, and the Harmony of their Language, Lin- 
gun, have eftabliſhed Zacus as a God in the Elyſian Fields, 
which Horace calls the happy Iſlands, and in another Place, 
letas ſedes, the bliſsful Manſions. The Latins err 
uſe dives and beatus in the ſame Senſe. ORR, 

34. Vota bonos ducit ad exitus. ] The Poet, inſtead of 


ſaying that Bacchus is a God, tells us, that he crowns the 


Prayers of his Votaries with Succeſs. But perhaps Bacchus, 
as he is God of Wine, is in a peculiar Manner willing to 
relieve his Worſhippers, from whence a Grecian Orator 
calls him, the Friend of all Times and Fortunes. DA c. 
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ODE IX. Ad LoLLivn. 


E forte credas interitura, quæ 
Longe ſonantem natus ad Aufidum, 
Non ante vulgatas per artes, 
Verba loquor ſocianda chordis. 


Non, fi priores Mzonius tenet 5 
Sedes Homerus, Pindaricæ latent, 
Ceæque, & Alcæi minaces, 
Steſichorique graves Camenæ: 


Nec, ſi quid olim luſit Anacreon, 
Delevit ætas. Spirat adhuc amor, 10 
Vivuntque commiſſi calores 


Zoliz fidibus puellæ. 
Non 


Horace in this Ode celebrates the Character of an Hero; 
a Man of Integrity, of diſintereſted Honeſty, and a Lover 
of his Country; yet the Subject of all theſe Praiſes was a 
Coward, a Villain, a Miſer, and a Traytor. Lollius had 
an Appearance of Virtue, nor ſhould we wonder that he had 
impoſed upon Horace, ſince even Auguſtus was long deceiv - 
ed by Him: They, who are acquainted with Courts, are 
convinced that ſuch Characters are not uncommon. 
Torr. Sax. 
Verſ. 1. Ne forte credas. ] The Poet hath divided this 
Ode into three Parts; In the firſt, which conſiſts of three 
Strophes, he contradicts thoſe popular Prejudices, which are 
equally unjuſt, and injurious to Authors; that the Merit of 
a Poet is to be judged by the Country where he was born; 
and that they alone are worthy of our Eſteem, who have 
attained to the Perfection of their Art. Nothing can be 
more falſe than theſe Opinions; for every Country hath 
ſome excellent Spirits, and in an Inequality of Abilities we 
may find very different Degrees and Kinds of Merit, which 
yet are all worthy of our Regard. SAN. 
2. Natns ad Aufidum. ] Our Poet's Country was anciently 
wild and uncultivated, where neither Poet or Poetry had e- 
ver appeared, Horace therefore mentions it as Matter of 
peculiar Honour to his Works, that they ſhould live for e- 
ver although produced in a Country unknown to Apollo and 
the Muſes. D a c. 
This Example alone were ſufficient to prove that the Ge- 
nius of Mankind depends rather upon Culture and Educa- 
tion, than the Climates where they are born. Bœotia had 
her Philoſophers, Poets and Heroes; and Abdera, a City 
of Thrace, which Juvenal in contempt calls verwecum patria, 
roduced ſeveral Perſons who were Ornaments of the Time 
in which they lived. 
3. Non ante wulgatas per artes.] Horace does not ſay 
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ODE IX. To Lor lrus. 
By Mr. Sry Ey. 


HE immortal as my Bays I ſing 
When ſuited to my trembling String : 
When by ſtrange Art both Voice and Lyre agree 
To make one pleaſing Harmony, 
All Poets are by their*blind Captain led: 
(For none e' er had the ſacrilegous Pride 
To tear the well - plac'd Laurct from his aged He:d) 
Yet Pindar's rolling dithyrambic Tide 
Hath till this Praiſe, that none preſume to fly 
Like him, but flag too low, or ſoar too high. 
Still does Stefichorus his Tongue 
Sing ſweeter than the Bird which on it hung, 
Anacreon ne'er too old can grow, 
Love from ev'ry Verſe does flow : 
Still Sappho's Strings do ſeem to move, 
Inſtructing all her Sex to Love. 
Golden 


that he was the moſt excellent Poet of his Age; this were an 
unpardonable Arrogance, and perhaps his Title might hare 
been diſputed. He only means that he had introduced a 
Kind of Poetry, by his Imitation of the Grecian Lyric Mu- 
ters, until then almoſt unknown to the Romans. 
D ac. San. 

6. Pindaricæ Camene. ] The great Idea, which Horace 
had of Pindar, did not hinder him from allowing the Supe- 
riority of Homer; and on the contrary, the great Veneratt 


on, which he had for Homer, did not prejudice him again 


the real Merit of Pindar. Ac. 

. Cee Camenæ. ] Of all the Tragedies, Odes, Elegies 
ans Epigrams, by which Simonides acquired ſo great a le- 
putation, we have only ſome Fragments ny Dio 
nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis and Quintilian thought him tuperion 


to Pindar, and to all other Poets by a peculiar Talent of 


moving Compaſſion. 


Book IV 


Oos IX. To LorLivus 


HILE with the Grecian Bards I vye, 
And raptur'd tune the ſocial String, 
Think not the Song ſhall ever die, 
Which with no vulgar Art I ſing, 
Though born where Aufid rolls his ſounding Stream, 


I Lands far diſtant from poetic Fame. 


What though the Muſe her Homer thrones 
High above all th' immortal Quire, 
Nor Pindar's Rapture She diſowns, 
Nor hides the plaintive Czan Lyre ; 
Alczus ſtrikes the Tyrant's Soul with dread, 
Nor yet is grave Steſichorus unread. 


Whatever old Anacreon ſung, 
However tender was the Lay, 
In ſpite of Time is ever young, 
Nor Sappho's am'rous Flames decay; 
Her living Songs preſerve their charming Art, 


Her Love ſtill breathes the Paſſions of her Heart. 
Helen 


The Reader may find the Character of Alczus and his 
Vrtings in the thirty -ſecond Ode of the firſt Book, and in 
the thirteenth of the ſecond. 

s. Stef bori. ] This Poet was thus called, from having 
kxed the Manner of dancing to Muſic, and regulated the 


Chorus upon the Stage. His Character by Quintilian may 


be worth tranſlating. His Force of Genius appears even in 
tte Subjetts which he choſe ; for he celebrated the greateſt 
Wars, and the greateſt Commanders, ſuſtaining the whole 
Weight of the _ Poem with his Lyre. He made his He- 
wes act and ſpeak with all the Dignity of their Characters; 


wi he had known bow to preferve himſelf within the 
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AIN Fear, to think thoſe Words will die 
Which, born by Aufid's rowling Stream, 
With unknown Art I firſt did try, 
In Lyric Numbers join'd, 
With charming Strings to bind, . 
And gently raiſe my noble Theme. 


Tho' King in Verſe great Homer reigns, 
And doth Equality refuſe 
Yet Pindar lives in lofty Strains,. 
Alceus nobly charms, 
The Cæan Lyric warms, 
With grave Stefichorus* ſtately Muſe : 


We read Anacreon's wanton Toys; 

Whilſt they our Paſſions gently move, 

No Envy blaſts, no Age deſtroys ; 
And Sapphe's charming Lyre - 
Preſerves her foft Deſire, -. 


And. tunes our raviſh'd Souls to Love. 
Not 


Bounds of Moderation, he might have been the neareſt Imi- 
tator of Homer; but he is redundant and diffuſive, and al- 
though theſe be really Faults, yet they are Faults of too 
great an Abundance. | 

9. Lufit Anacreon. ) This is whole Anacreon at one 
Stroke. No Poet better knew how to ſport and trifle withr 
a natural Elegancy and Delicacy. His Poems are inſtant, 
Productions of Imagination rather than of Reflexion, and. 
we can only wiſh that he had more Reſpect to Modeſty in 
the Pictures which he has drawn of his Fleaſures. Sax... 


vgs: . 
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Non ſola comtos arſit adulteri 


Crines, & aurum veſtibus illitum 
Mirat :, regaleſque cultus 15 
Et comites, Helene Lacæna; 


Primuſve Teucer tela Cydonio 


Direxit arcu: non ſemel Ilios 
Vexata : non pugnavit ingens 
Idomeneus, Stheneluſve ſolus 20 


Dicenda Muſis prœlia: non ferox 

Hector, vel acer Deiphobus graves 
Excepit ictus pro pudicis 

Conjugibus pueriſque, primus. 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 25 


Multi; ſed omnes illacrymabiles 


Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. 


Paulum ſcpultæ diſtat inertiæ 
Celata virtus. Non ego te meis 30 
Chartis inornatum ſilebo; 


Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune 


13. Non ſola cemtes. ] The following eight Verſes form 
the ſecond Part of the Ode, in which the Poet ſhews that 
the greateſt Actions, if not preſerved by the Muſes, muſt 
fall into Oblivion. Helene Lacana non fila arfit, mirata 
comtes crines, &c. Such muſt be the Conſtruction. | 

Dac. San. 

14. Et aurum weftibus illitum. ] The Phrygians were the 
Inventors of embroidering with Gold. Embroiderers were 
therefore called Phrygi:nes; their Art, Ars Phrygionia, and 
embroidered Cloaths, we/tes acu pictæ, wifes 3 

AC. 

16. Helene Lacæna.] The Poet by this Epithet explains 
the Surprize and Admiration of Helen; nor was it unnatu- 
ral that the Magnificence of an Afiatic Prince ſhould ſtrike 
with Wonder a Princeſs of Lacedzmon, whoſe People were 
educated in the Simplicity of the firſt Ages. D ac. 

18. Non ſemel Ilios vexata.] Troy had been twice be- 
fieged before the Reign of Priam; firſt by Hercules, and 
afterwards by the Amazons. 8 SERVIUS. 

24. Conjugibus pueriſgue. ] This Ex on can only mean 
Wives K Ghildren in r for Deiphobus 8 a- 


ny other Wife than Helen, who could hardly deſerve the 
Title of chaſte, nor had he any Children by her. Dac. 
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Golden Rings of flowing Hair 
More than Helen did enſnare ; 
Others a Prince's Grandeur did admire, 
And wond'ring, melted to Deſire. 
Not only ſkilful Teucer knew 
To direct Arrows from the bended Yew, 
Troy more than once did fall, 
Tho? hireling Gods rebuilt its nodding Wal, 
Was Sthenelus the only valiant He, 
A Subject fit for laſting Poetry ? 
Was Hector that prodigious Man alone, 
Who, to ſave others Lives, expos'd his own! 
Was only he fo brave to dare his Fate, 
And be the Pillar of a tott'ring State ? 
No ; others bury'd in Oblivion lye, 
As ſilent as their Grave, 
Becauſe no charitable Poet gave 


Their well deſerved Immortality. 


Virtue with Sloth, and Cowards with the Brave, 
Are levelPd in th' impartial Grave, 
If they no Poet have. 
But I will ay my Muſic by, 
And bid the mournful Strings in Silence lie; 
Unleſs my Songs begin and end with you, 


To whom my Strings, to whom my Songs are due. 
No 


26. Macrymabiles.] Horace uſes this Word in a paſire 
Senſe here, and in an active in the fourteenth Ode of the ſe- 
cond Book. | D ac. 

29. Sepulte ] In this Line has the ſame Senſe with calcta 
in the next. Cowardice endeavours to bury and conc 
irfelf ; but Courage would gladly appear in open Day. Yet 
if the Valour of the Hero ſhall be loſt in the F orgetfulrel 
of Time, it ſhall be then confounded with the Coward's In- 
famy, when they ſhall be both equally loſt to r 


70. 


Co 
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Helen was not the only Fair 
By an unhappy Paſſion fir'd, 
Who the lewd Ringlets of the Hair 
Of an adultrous Beau admir'd ; 
Court Arts, Gold Lace, and Equipage have Charms 
To tempt weak Women to a Stranger's Arms. 


* 


Nor firſt from Teucer's vengeful Bow 
The feather'd Death unerring flew ; 
Nor was the Greek the ſingle Foe, 
Whoſe Rage ill- fated Ilion knew; 
Greece had with Heroes fill'd th' embattled Plain, 
Worthy the Muſe in her ſublimeſt Strain, 


Nor Hector firſt tranſported heard 
With fi rce D-light the War's Alarms; 
Nr wa.m Dciphobus appear'd 
Amid the tented Field in Arms, 
With glorious Ardour prodigal of Life, 
To guard a darling Son, and faithful Wife. 


Before great Agamemnon reign'd, 

Reign'd Kings as great as He, and brave, 
Wpoſe huge Ambition's now contain'd 

In the ſmall Compaſs of a Grave; 
h endleſs Night they fleep, unwept, unknown, 
V Bad had they to make all Time their own. 


In Earth if it forgotten lies, 
What is the Valour of the Brave ? 
What Diff-rence, when the Coward dies, 
And finks in Silence to his Grave ? 
u, Lollius, will I not thy Praiſe proclaim, 
u from Oblivion vindicate thy Fame. 
Nor 


Þ. Non ego te meis, ] The third Part of the Ode begins 
* With the Praiſes of Lollius. Mr. Sanadon thinks him- 
W obliged to confefs, that the Poet ought ſooner to have 
rd ced his Hero, and that he has — us wait too long 


a Character; but we ſhall be well rewarded, ſays the 


OD IX. 


Not only Helen's Heart was fir'd, 
When, baſcly careleſs of her Fame, 
She Paris princely Train admir'd, 
His Curls ſurprizing Grace, 
His Dreſs, his Art, his Face, 
And lewdly fed her lawleſs Flame. 


Not Teucer firſt drew fatal Bows 
Not Troy but once felt Grecian Rage ; 
Not only Sthenelus brav'd his Foes, 
The great firſt-born of Fame, 
That fought, and overcame, 
And lives in Verſe to future Age. 


Not H:@or firſt the Glory won 
Of bravely ſpending Royal Blood, 
To guard his Hopes, his darling Son; 
Nor firſt profuſe of Life 
To ſave a Virtuous Wife, 
And do his dying Country good... 


Before that Age a thouſand liv'd, 
And ſent ſurprizing Glories forth, 
But none the filent Grave ſurviv'd ; 
In Night their Splendour's gone, 


They fell, unmourn'd, unknown : 
Becauſe no Verſe embalms their Worth. . 


What Worth doth lazy Sloth excel, 
If 'tis with-held from ſounding Fame? 
Thy Glories I will loudly tell, 
And in immortal Verſe 
Thy living Praiſe rehearſe, 
Nor ſuffer Age to waſte thy Name. 


Critic, for waiting, fince this is the nobleſt Part of the Po- 
em 


32. Totve tuos patiar laboret.] Lollius commanded the 
Roman Legions in Germany, Thrace and Galatia. In the 


3re 
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Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
Obliviones. Eſt animus tibi 
Rerumque prudens, & ſecundis 35 
Temporibus, dubiiſque rectus; 


Vindex avaræ fraudis, & abſtinens 
Ducentis ad ſe cuncta pecuniæ; 
Conſulque non unius anni, 


Sed quoties bonus atque fidus 40 


Judex honeſto prætulit utili, & 
Rejecit alto dona nocentium 
Vultu, & per obſtantes catervas 
Explicuit ſua victor arma. 


Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris 45 
Recte beatum; rectius occupat 
Nomen beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, 


Duramque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejuſque letho flagitium timet; 50 
Non ille pro caris amicis, 


Aut patria timidus pcrire. 
ODE 


German War he loſt the Eagle of the fifth Legion, and his 
Defeat was called the Lollian Slaughter, Lolliana clad.s ; 
but he ſoon revenged the Afront, and obliged the Germans 
to repaſs the Rhine, to demand a Peace, and deliver Hoſta- 
es. 
39. Conſulgue non unius ann.] This perpetual Conſulſhip 
is a noble Compliment to Lollius; for the Wiſe and V irtu- 
ous, according to the Stoics, always enjoy the higheſt Em- 
ployments, independant of the Suffrages of the People. Na- 
ture, ſays Plutarch, has marked a good Man for Magiſtra- 
, for tual Magiſtracy. 

The — may nd this Expreſſion, E, animus tibi 
Conſul, defended againſt the Criticiſm of Torrentius, and 
1 in the Notes on the fourth Ode of the third 
43. Per eee cater was.] That Croud of Flatterers by 
whom the Great are continually ſurrounded, and againit 
whom an honeſt Magiſtrate oppoſes his Reaſon, Integrity, 
and Courage; thoſe Arms with which Virtue conquers our 
Paſſions. Da c. 
1. Non ille pro caris amicis. ] Gratitude to our Friends, 
Love to our Country, are the firmeſt Bonds of human 


Society ; and he who feels the Shame of a diſhogourable 
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No Pride does with your riſing Honours grow, . 
You meekly look on ſuppliant Crouds below, ; 
Should Fortune chahge your happy State, 

You could admire, yet envy not the Great, 
Your equal Hand holds an unbiaſs'd Scale, 
Where no rich Vices, gilded Baits, prevail. 
You with a gen'rous Honeſty deſpiſe 
What all the Meaner World ſo dearly prize: 

Nor does your Virtue diſappear, 

With the ſmall Circle of one ſhort-liv'd Year f 
Others, like Comets, viſit and away; 

Your Luſtre (great as theirs ) finds no Decay, 
But with the conſtant Sun makes an eternal Day. 


We barbarouſly call them bleſt, 

Who are of largeſt Tencments poſſeſt, 
Whilſt ſwelling Coffers break their Owner's Ref, 

More truly happy thoſe who can 
. Govern. that little Empire, Man; 

Bridle their Paſſions, and direct their Will 
Thro' all the glitt'ring Paths of charming Ill; 
Who ſpend their Treaſures freely, as 'twas giv'n 
By the large Bounty of indulgent Heav'n ; 
Who in a Fixt Unaltcrable State, 

Smile at the doubtful Tide of Fate, 

And ſcorn alike her Friendſhip and her Hate. 

Who Poiſon leſs than Falſhood fear, 

Loth to purchaſe Life ſo dear: | 
But kindly for their Friend embrace cold Death, 
And ſcal their Country's Love with their Departing 

Breath, 


Y 


ODE 


Action, more ſenſibly than he fears Death, ſhall not be # 
fraid to die in their Defence. | * 
Such was the Character which Lollius deſerved, or feen 
ed to deſerve, when the Poet wrote this Cde. 0 ba 
nion had Auguſtus of his Abilities and Integri'y, wy 1 
confided to him his Grandion Caius Czfar's Educauon 


-Boox TV. a 


Nor ſhall its livid Power conceal 
Thy Toils — 
How conſtant to-the public Weal. 
Through all the doubtful Turns of Fate 
Thy ſteady Soul, by long Experience found 
Fred alike, when Fortune ſmil'd, or frown'd. 


Villains, in public Rapine bold, 
Lollius, the juſt Avenger, dread, 
Who never by the Charms of Gold, 
Shining Seducer, was miſled ; 
Beyond thy Year ſuch Virtue ſhall extend, 
And Death alone thy Conſulate ſhall end. 


Perpetual Magiſtrate is He, 
Who keeps ſtrict Juſtice full in Sight; 
With Scorn rejccts th' Offender's Fee, 
Nor weighs Convenience againſt Right; 
Who bids the Croud at awful Diftance gaze, 
And Virtue's Arms victoriouſſy diſplays. N 


Not He, of Wealth immenſe poſſcſt, 
Taſteleſs who piles his maſſy Gold, 
Among the Number of the Bleſt, 
Should have his glorious Name enroll'd; 


He better claims the glorious Name, who knows 
With Wiſdom to enjoy what Heaven beſtows : . 


Who knows the Wrongs of Want to bear, 
Even in its loweſt, laſt Extreme ; 
Yet can with conſcious Virtue fear, 


Far worſe than Death, a Deed of Shame; 


Undaunted, for his Country or his. Friend, 
To ſacrifice his Life — Oh glorious End. 


ODE 


— 


the Art of War. He waited on the young Prince in his 
u to the Eaſt, where he amaſſed immenſe Riches 


- how glorious to the State 


Op IX. 
A gen'rous Mind, in Action bold, 
Wiſe in Debate, in Council grave, 
Too ſtrong for all attracting Gold: 
Let Fortune frown or ſmile, 

Thy Soul is conſtant ſtill, 
In either State tis great and brave: 


Not Conſul only for one Year, 
But ſtill the Chair as oft obtain'd 
As equal Juſtice rul'd the Bar, 
As oft as Crimes accus'd, 
And guilty Bribes refus'd, 
With haughty Look ſhe nobly reign'd: 


Believe not thoſe that Lands poſſeſs, 7, 
And ſhining Heaps of uſcleſs Ore, 
The only Lords of Happineſs, 

But rather thoſe that know 

For what kind Fatcs beſtow, 
And have the Art to uſe the Store: 


That have the gen'rous Skill to bear - 
The hated Weight of Poverty; 
Who more than Death will Baſeneſs fear. 
Who nobly, to defend 
Their Country or their Friend, 
Embrace their Fate, and gladly die. . 
ODE 


abuſing the Authority of his Employment; he ſupported 
2 Gurte between Calas and Tiberios 3 and betrayed the 
Councils of his Prince to Phraates. When his Treaſon was 
ublicly diſcovered he put an end to an infamous Life by 
oiſon, and hath left this Moral to Poſterity, that we ſhould 
no more pronounce a Man perfectly virtuous than perfectly 
happy, before he dies. CV 


Rr 
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Ovpx X. LiIo uin u. 


Crudelis adhuc, & Veneris muneribus potens, 
Inſperata tuz cum veniet bruma ſuperbiz, 
Et qu nunc humeris involitant, deciderint comæ, 


Nunc & qui color eſt puniceo flore prior roſæ, 


Mutatus, Ligurine, in faciem verterit hiſpidam; 5 


Dices, heu ( quoties te ſpeculo videris alterum ) 
Quz mens eſt hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit ? 


Vel cur his animis incolumes non redeunt gene ? 


ODE 


To be vain of his perſonal Beauty is ſuch Folly in a Man 
as even Cuſtom can never reconcile to us. Ligurinus was 
young, well - made, and handſome ; yet he ruined all theſe 
Advantages of Nature by a ridiculous Inſolence, which the 
Poet attempting to correct, repreſents an old, in oppoſition 
to the young Ligurinus; and ſhews him, that all this Beauty, 
of which he is now ſo vain, ſhall ſoon fall a Prey to Time 
and Age. | SAN. 

Veri. 2. Bruma, ] The Commentators are greatly divid- 
ed about the Meaning of the common Reading p/uma. All 
our elder Interpreters think it ſignifies a Beard, although 
the Metaphor a Feather for a Bcard was never uſed by a 
ny of the Poets: But, beſides the diſagreeable Repetition, 
the downy Beard in this Line becomes ſtrangely rough +:/- 
pidam in almoſt the next. Mr. Dacier, who reads pluma, 
ſays it is an Expreſſion, in Imitation of the Greeks and Ori- 
entals, to ſignify any Thing which is ready to take its 
Flight; when your Pride ſpall ſiy away: but he has declin- 
ed producing his Authorities, although challenged to it by 
Doctor Bentley. The different Ages of Life have ever been 
compared to the different Seaſons of the Year, and Bruma 
naturally repreſents the Winter of Age. 

The Remainder of the Ode is a Continuation of the Me- 
taphor, in which deciderint come and facies hiſpida are e- 
qually applicable to Winter and old Age. This conjectural 

rrection was propoſed by Doctor Bentley, is approved 
of by Mr. Cuningham, and taken into the Text by Mr, 

On. 

5. Ligurine. ] They who read Ligurinum ſhould have re- 
marked that dices and wideris, according to their Conſtruc- 
tion want a Nominative Caſe, and that Ligurinus may be a 
different Perſon from him to whom the Poet writes, Be- 
fides, color wertit Ligurinum in faciem hiſpidam is ſtrangely 
hard and unintelligible, but verterit for /e verterit or ver- 
fas fuerit is pure Latin . F | 


. 
* 


TAI Opxs © r. Horaex, 


OvDz X. To LIS ITA. 
By Mr. MAN NIN. 


. SET TA, why ſo wond'rous coy, 
When Youth invites to Pleaſure ? 
Think you that Love's a laſting Joy, 
That one may taſte at leiſure ? 


Conſider better, I adviſe, 
The Queſtion I am ftating ; 
That Beauty fades, Occaſion flies, 
While you're- the Point debating. 


Tho' now inſenſible as fair, 
And all my Vows diſdaining, 
You take Delight in my Deſpair, 
And mock my fond Complaining : 


When Age ſhall ſeize you yet a Maid, 
And all thoſe lovely Treſſes, 
Where Cupid ſits in Ambuſcade, 
And ſcatters thouſand Graces, 


Shall fall defenceleſs from your Head, 
And Love his Camp remove; 

Thoſe ſparkling Eyes look ſunk and dead, 
That now ſo fatal prove: 


When that Vermilion on your Face, 
That does the Roſe outvy, 

To deadly Paleneſs ſhall give place, 
And loſe its Crimſon Dye: 


Then (mark me) as the faithful Glaſs 
The diſmal Change betrays, 

You'll cry, How mad was I to paſs 
So ill my youthful Days ! 


But oh, too late my Fault I own, 
( None can paſt Youth renew ) 
I'm ever deſtin'd to bemoan 
The Toys I never knew. 


— 
* 


Book IV. 


Oo X. To LiouRIN us. 


Ruel as yet, and vain of Beauty's Charms, 
When hoary Age thine Inſolence diſarms; 
When fall thoſe Locks that on thy Shoulders play, 
4nd Youth's gay Roſes on thy Cheeks decay ; 
When that fmooth Face ſhall Manhood's Roughneſs 
weary 
And in thy Glaſs another Form appear, 
kb why | you'll ſay, do I now vainly burn, 
Or with my Wiſhes, not my Youth return. 
ODE 


The Correction is authoriſed by two very ancient Manu- 
ſcripts, and is received by all the late Editors except Mr. 
Jacer, who ſeems to have rejected it only becauſe he 
ought it was propoſed by Doctor Bentley. If the Reader 
fall think it juſt, he is obliged for it to Torrentius. 

7. 2ur mens ot hodic. ] Horace ſeems to have imitated a 
Palage in Terence, where an old Woman ſays to a young 
one: 


Ehuu, me miſeram ! Cur mon aut hac mihi 
ia & forma oft, aut tibi hac ſententia 


Ops X. 


Oo E X. To LiGuRinUus 


An lovely yet, and great in Charms, 


Ah coy, and flying from my Arms! | 


When an unlook'd for Beard ſhall hide 
And ſcatter'd Hairs ſpread o'er thy Pride; 
When all thoſe wanton Curls ſhall fall, 
Thy roſy Colour yield to Pale, 

Thy Cheeks grow wan, thy Body pine, 
And leave a different Ligurine, 

Ah thou ſhalt ſay, whene'er the Glaſs © 
Shall ſhow thee quite another Face, 
Ah, whilſt I was a vig'rous Boy, 
Why did I not this Mind enjoy ! 

Or ſince I now fo freely burn, 

Why wont my former Face return! 


Alas! unfortunate that I am! Why have I not your Youth. 


and Beauty, or why have not You my Judgment? 
Rre 
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Ops XI: Ad PHyYLLIDEMN, 


8 T mihi nonum ſuperantis annum 
Plenus Albani cadus; eſt in horto, 
Phylli, nectendis apium coronis; 

Eſt hederæ vis 


Multa, qua crines religata fulges:; _ : 5 


Ridet argento domus: ara caſtis 
Vincta verbenis avet immolato 
Spargier agno: 


Cuncta feſtinat manus: bue⸗ & illuc 


Curſitant miſtæ pueris puellæ: 10 


Sordidum flammæ trepidant rotantes 
Vertice fumum. 


Ut tamen noris quibus advoceris 
Gaudiis ; Idus tibi ſunt agendæ; 


Qui dies menſem Vencris marine 15 


Findit Aprilem: 
N $1 Jure 


The Commentators think that Phyllis, to whom this Ode 
is addreſled, was a young Slave whom Aantuia- afterwards 
married. The Poet invites her to celebrate his Fatron's 
Birth- Day with him, and endeavour to diſſuade her from 
indulging a Paſſion for Telephus, who was otherwiie en- 

ed. 
Ver. 2. Albani. ] There were two Sorts of Albanian 
Wine; a ſweet Kind anda rough. Ihe firſt acquired 
Strength by Age; and the ſecond Smoothneſs. At nine 
Years old either of them might probably have come to their 
Perfection. SAN. 

2. Eft in horto.] The Commentators find it difficult to 
aſſign a Reaſon why Parſly, which was an Herb uſed in 
Funerals, and conicquently of unlucky Omen, ſhould be 
employed in Feſtivals, and Entertainments of Pleaſure The 
Ancients believed that it had a Virtue to expel the Vapours 
of Wine; and the Verdure of it, from whence Horace calls 
it vivax, made it pleaſing to the Eye; but as there were 
different Kind of it, particularly that mentioned by Pliny, 
which was of a poiſonous Nature, it might have been dif- 
ferently employed, upon Occaſions either of Mirth or Sad- 
neſs, 
That Parſly was particularly uſed in Funerals, we need 
no other Teſtimony than the Proverb, commonly pronounc- 


ed of one dangerouſly lick, due oiive, That be had need 


Trz Op Es or Horacy 


rern 
By Mr. HAR E. 


C OME, charming Phyllis, be my Gueſt, 


Hear what J have in Store, 
A Caſk of pleaſant Alban Wine 
Of nine Years old and more. 


The Lily, and the bluſhing Roſe 
You'll in my Garden find, 
Much Pail;y there and Ivy grows 

.Your lovely Locks to bind. 


My Parlour's clean, my Plates, my Cups 
Like Silver glitter round, 

My Altar claims a Lambkin's Blood 
Wich Vervain neatly crown'd. 


Each hurrics to prepare the Feaſt, 
And Meu and M.idens warm; 

My Kitchen flames and ſmokes. amain, 
And all my Houſe is Mam. 


But why ſuch great ado, you aſk, 


Now of all Days beſides ? 
This, fair one, is the glorious Day, 
That Venus Month divides. | 


of nothing but Porſy, to ſignify that he was a d an 
indy for his Grawe: Yet the abovementioned Diſtineuon, 
of the oppoſite Ules of the different K nds of it, ſeems with- 
out Foundation. I hat no only the % um +: rtenſe or Gore 
din Porſy, mention'd here, was employed in forming ther 


feſtal Crowns, but alio the r pi lufee, we 5 old by 
2. And tha! all Sors dt 
f the Deal 


is plain from Agamemnon's Laughter in Sophocles. 


Horace himſelf. Ode 7. I: 
Flowers were uſed in adorning the Sepulchres 0 


"Ems? Yve D Tarot; a, xaim Taper, 
"Opw xoMwrn; ie axcas vio: uTE5 

IInya; yaraxtO-, — wi x 
Hasle bo ici adio dum war. Elec. 


Book IV 


Opz XI. To PnyLL1s. 
By Mr. Dux EKIV. 


HYLLIS, this Alban Caſk is thine, 
Mcllow'd by Summers more than nine; 

And in my Garden, for thy Head, 

My Parſly Crowns their Verdure ſpread ; . 

| For Thee the glowing Ivy twines, 

My Houſe with Plate all chearful ſhines. 

With Vervain chaſte an Altar bound 

Now thirſts for Blood; the Victim's crown'd. 


A Hands at work; my Girls and Boys, 
Mun buſy Haſte, prepare our Joys 
Tremoling the pointed Flames ariſe, 

Thur Smoke rolls upward to the Skies. 
But why tis buſy, feſtal Care? 

Tus l. vitation to the Fair? 

Tis Day the ſmiling Month divides, 

Oer which the Sea-born Queen preſides z 


Sacred 


No ſooner to my Father's honoor'd Tomb 


I came, but copious Streams of Milk, freſh - pour'd, 


Deſcending flow'dz and Flowers of every Name 
Around were ſtrew'd. 


4 EG dre wis. ] That Parſly and Ivy were often min- 
ped in their Garlands, appcars from the Shepherd in The- 


Kritus, 


To rifary Tai put KH auTiEaE NTT Homo. 
Ta TH iy, "Ama vnN P. u, 4779070 yd, 


Soon, Amaryllis, fore d by thy Diſdain, 
Theſe Hands ſhall rend the Garland which thy Swain, 
Ii lo e. fick Haſte, for thy dear Brow combin'd, 
Of lvy Leaves with verdant Parſly twin'd. 


Eumhitas KGNUXEGOY Ky £15040 TEAWOKG. Idyl. 3+ 
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Op E XI. To PRYIIISũ. 


Keep ſome Caſks of racy Wines 

Full nine Year's old ; to crown thy Hair 
My Parſly grows; my Ivy twines 

To grace thy Head, and make thee fair : 


My Rooms well furniſh'd Joy proclaim, 
My Altar, crown'd with ſacred Wood 

And YV-rvain» chaſte, expects her Lamb, 
And thirſts to drink the promis'd Blood. 


All Hands at work, my Boys and Maids 
With buſy Haſte the Feaſt prepare, 
My Torches raiſe their trembling Heads, 
And roll dark Volumes thro' the Air 


But now to tell what Joys to Night 
I call thee to; I keep the [de 
That April's Month, the choice Delight 


Of Sca-born Yenus, doth divide: 
A 


5. Ridet argento dimus. ] Horace frequently boaſts of the 
Neatneſs and Elegance of his Houſe ; and of his Content in 
very moderate Circumſtances of Fortune. I his is the firſt 
Inſtance of his Wealth, and we.ought not perhaps to under- 
ſtand him 100 literally, or that he means any more than that 
he hath employed his brighteſt and richeſt Furniture to cele- 
brate this Feſtival. SAN. 

7. YVirbonis. ] This Name was given to all kinds of 
Herbs, Branches, and Leaves of Trees which were plucked 
in conſecrated Ground. Their firſt and principal Uſe was 
to make Crowns for Heralds, when they were ſent to offer 
Peace, or denounce War; they were afterwards employed 
in all Ceremonies of Religion. Las. 


9. 


— 


— — 
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Jure ſulenais mihi, ſanctiorque 
Penè natali proprio; quod ex hac 
Luce Mzcenas meus affluentes 
Ordinat annos. 20 


Telephum, quem tu petis, occupavit, 

Non tuæ ſortis juvenem, puella 

Dives & laſciva; tenetque grata 
Compede vinctum. 


Terret ambuſtus Phatthon avaras 25 

Spes: & exemplum grave præbet ales 

Pegaſus, terrenum equitem gravatus 
Bellerophontem, 


Semper ut te digna ſequare; &, ultra 
Quam licet ſperare, nefas putando, 30 
Diſparem vites. Age, jam meorum 

Finis amorum, 


(Non enim poſthac alia calebo 

Faxmina ) condiſce modos, amanda 

Voce quos reddas : minuentur atræ 35 
Carmine curz. 


ODE 


9. Cunda f:ftinat manus.] There is a kind of Emulation, 
between the Maſter and his Servants, to ſhew who ſhall beſt 
diſtinguiſh their Zeal for Mzcenas ; and the Poet hath in 
this Strophe well expreſſed the domeſtic Hurry of ſuch an 


Entertainment. SAN. 
11. Rytantes wertice fumum.] The Romans made their 


Fires in the middle of their Rooms, with an Open above to 


TE O DES oy Hoa 


This happy Morn Maæcenas firſt © 
His proſp'rous Life begun, 

A Birth-day more to be obſcrv'd 
By Horace than his own. 


Your haughty Telephus deſpiſe, 
He treats you with Diſdain, 

Is Captive to a wealthier Laſs, 
And hugs the Wanton's Chain, 


The Fall of flaming Phaethon ; 
His Ruin from the Sky, 

That rode th' indignant Muſes Steed, 
Say—never ſoar too high. 


Converſe within your proper Sphere, 
Shun the ſuperior till ; 


And think ambitious Avarice - 


The moſt deſtructive Ill. 


Come laſt of all my wanton Loves 
With humble Me remain, 

( For, Phyllis, after Thee, I ſwear 
I'll never love again.) 


Tune chearful Songs, with charming Voice 


Our feſtal Pleaſures raiſe ; 
Beſt are the gloomy Cares of Life 
Diſpell'd by ſprightly Lays. 


ich i Uing to th 1 , 
0 N — which is here deſcribed rolling 8 Avaras per.] He reproaches Phyllis with loving Te 
14. Is. ] Is derived from a Tuſcan Word iduare to di- phus on account of his Wealth and — The Poets ar 
vide, becauſe they divided the Months into two equal Parts. 26. Pegaſus ter renum equitem grave. Ne hey, TH 
In March, Ma . Jaly and October they be the thir- not unapt to abuſe the tables of _ 1 . ul 
teenth Day, — in the other Months on tne fifteenth. Reaſon why Pegaſus 70 2 *. have p a6 ſent a F 
15. Minſum Veneris. ] April was called the Month of Ve- — 1 = _— ber his Rider, who 
wal began on the firſt Day of co Tung him, e him tO * 
that Monk. 8 1 f wy attempted, with an impious Curioſity, to ride t0 — 
25. Ambuſtus Phaeton. ] Horace uſes this Word in Rail- 
lery, for ambuſtus properly ſignißes a Man who had been 
track with Thunder, but not killed by it. The Family 1 
of the Fabii in Rome were called /mbx//;, becauſe one of | 
their Anceſtors had been marked with Lightning. UDac. 


= * 


Boox IV. 


gered to Me, and due to Mirth, 

As the glad Hour that gave me Birth: 
For when this happy Morn appears, . 
Mzcenas counts a length of Years 

To roll in bright Succeſſion round, 
With every Joy and Blefling crown'd. 


Gay Telephus exults above 
The humble Fortunes of thy Love: 
A rich and buxom Maid detains 
His captive Heart in willing Chains. 


The Youth, deſtroy'd by heavenly Fire, 
Forbids Ambition to aſpire; | 
And Pegaſus, who ſcorn'd to bear 
His mortal Rider through the Air, 

A dread Example hath ſupply'd 
To check the Growth of human Pride, 
And caution my preſumptuous Fair 


To graſp at Things within her Sphere. 


Come then my lateſt Love, (for 1 
Hall never for another die.) 
Come learn with me to newer Lays 
Thy Voice of Harmony to raiſe ; 
The ſoothing Song, and charming Air 
dall leſſen every gloomy Care. 


ODE 
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A Day of Joy and Mirth appears, 
And almoſt dearer than my own; 

It ſhuts Mecenar former Years, 
And brings another gently on : 


That Telephus whom you defire, 
A richer Maid and Beauty gains, 
Young, Wanton, Gay, and full of Fire, 
And holds him faſt in pleaſing Chains : 


Burnt Phaeton checks Hopes too high, 


From Heav'n by dreadful Thunder thrown ; 
And Pegaſus refus'd to fly, 
And threw his mortal Rider down : 


Then Phyllis ſtop thy riſing Flame, 
And all ambitious Thoughts remove, 

*Tis Sin to hunt too great a Game, 
And fly at an unequal Love: 


Come, come, my laſt, my deareſt Miſs, 
The laſt I can, I muſt adore; 

No Face ſhall e' er provoke a Kiſs ; 
And other Beauty warm no more. 


Come learn, my Dear, ſome pleafing Song, 
Which you, with a ſurpriſing Air, 

Might warble o'er your charming Tongue ; 
For Songs are good to leſſen Care, 


ODE 
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Ove XII. Ad Vireoitivnm. 

J AM veris comites, que mare temperant, 

Impellunt anime: lintea Thraciæ: 
Jam nec prata rigent, nec fluvii ſtrepunt 

Hiberna nive turgidi : 
Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, 5 
Infelix avis, & Cecropiæ domus 
Eternum opprobrium; quod. male barbaras 

Regum eft ulta libidines : 
Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguium 
Cuſtodes ovium carmini fiftuli ; 10 
Delectantque Deum, cui pecus & nigri 

Colles Arcadiæ placent. 
Adduxere ſitim tempora, Virgili; 
Sed preſſum Calibus ducere Liberum 
Si geſtis, juvenum nobilium clicns, 15 

Nardo vina merebere : 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum, 
Qui nunc Sulpiciis accubat horreis, 
Spes donare novas largus, amaraque 

Curarum eluere efficax. 20 
Ad quæ ſi properas gaudia, cum tu 
Velox merce veni: non ego te meis 
Immunem meditor tingere poculis, 

Plena dives ut in domo. 
Verùm pone moras & ſtudium Jucri 25 
Nigrorumque memor, dum licet, iguium, 
Miſce ſtultitiam conſiliis brevem. 


Dulce eſt deſipere in loco. 
| ODE 


This is the ſeeond Ode which Horace hath addreſſed to 
Virgil. In the Firſt he endeavoured to comfort him for the 
Lofs of their common Friend Quinctilius; and in this he 
propoſes a Party of Pleaſure to Him. The Spring, which 
gave Occaſion of writing it, is repreſented in all its Graces, 
and forms the moſt beautiful Part of the Ode. SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Feris comites. ] The Commentators agree that 
theſe Companions of the Spring are the Zephyrs ; but pro- 
bably the Poet means thoſe Winds which Pliny calls Ori- 
thiz or Cbelidaniæ, The Bird or Swallow- Winds. They 
uſually riſe towards the Middle of February ; they blow 
from Thrace to Italy, bringing the Swallows with them, 


which agrees perfectly with this Ode; and although they be 


- 


Tur ODn3%0r Holen. 
OD XII. To Vino 


By another Hand. 


OW, waiting on the Spring, ſoft Gales 
Smooth the rough Waves, and fill the Sail; 
The Fields 'are green; the River flows, | 
Diſburthen'd of its Ice and Snows. 


N 


Now does the Nightingale return, 
In ſadly-pleaſing Notes to mourn 
Th' unhappy Boy, too raſhly Main ! 
And wakens all her Gricfs again. 


The Shepherds, ftretch'd the Graſs along, 
Indulge the. chearful Pipe and Song : | 
Pan, Patron of Arcadian Swains, 

Well-pleas'd might liſten to their Strains. 


Heat brings on Drought : Yet, Friend, ſcct-free 
Think not to quench your Thirſt with me. y 
You are ſo us'd with Lords to dine! 


—] can't afford it: Earn your Wine, 7 
Clap in your Pocket Proſe or Verſe, 
And freely then my Hogſhead. pierce : A 
Drink, till new Warmth inſpire our Hopes | 
To laugh at Grand-Monarques and Popes. 7 
On Terms like theſe if you conſent, : 
Haſte here, and bring th' Equivalent: Nor 
I am no Lord ; nor think it fit N 
To ſell my Wine for leſs than Wit. Ti, 
Come, let the Preſs ſtand till a Day: A 
True Wiſdom muſt have ſome Alloy, Mix 
To make it Sterling ; Time and Place, 'T 


Give Folly's ſelf a pleaſing Grace. 
OD 


enerally thought rather cold than warm, yet this may . 
true of all Countries, particularly of Rome, where 
Heat is violent even at the End of February. * y 
2. Anime Thracie. ] The Winds frequently cal J 
ſiderable Ravages in Thrace, from whence the Poets i 


gined that they lived in a great Cavern there, out on . 


Boox TV, 


Ove XII. Te Vimnenr: 


Opn of the Spring, the Thracian Winds 

wich kindly Breath impel the Bark from Shore; 

No Froſt, with hoary Hand, the Meadow binds, 
Nor, ſwoln with Winter Snow, the Torrents roar. 


The Swallow, bapleſs Bird! now builds her Neft, 
And in complaining Notes begins to ſing, 

That, with Revenge too cruelly poſſeſt, 
She barbarous puniſh'd an inceſtuous King. 


brech d on the tender Graſs the Shepherd Swain 
His reedy Pipe with rural Muſic fills ; 

The God, who guards his Flock, approves the Strain, 
The God who loves Arcadia's gloomy Hills. 


Virgil, 'tis thine with Royal Youths to feaſt, 
Vet, ſince the thirſty Scaſon calls for Wine, 
Would you a Cup of gen'rous Bacchus taſte, 
Pring you the Odours, and a Caſk is thine. 


Thy little Box of Eſſence ſhall produce 
A mighty Caſk, that in the Cellar lies; 

bg with Lage Hopes ſhall flow th' inſpiring Juice, 
Powerful to ſooth our Griefs, and raiſe our Joys. 


F fuch Delights can charm thy chearful Soul, 
Bring the glad Merchandiſe with Sweets replete ; 
Nor empty - handed ſhall you touch the Bowl, 
Nor do I mean, like wealthy Folk, to treat. 


Think on the gloomy Pyle's funereal Flames, 
And be no more with ſordid Lucre blind; 
Mix a ſhort Folly with thy labour'd Schemes; 
'Tis joyous Folly, that unbends the Mind. 
ODE 


ie ſpread themſelves over all the Countries of the Uni- 
Homer makes both Zephyrus and Boreas blow from 
Thrace, which would be inexplicable without this Suppoſi- 

b Horace might therefore ſpeak correttly in calling the 
<a anime Thracie, although they did not blow Fom 
he W. to Italy; for this Name-in general may fignify all 
_ ng 123 Poet adds, 9 4 1 ma- 

ent, he s particularly of the Winds which 
Un he d in Spins This Remark is neceſſary to our 


4 


5 


ls o XII. 


Obi XII. To VIã ort. 


bf ſoft Companions of the Spring, 
The gentle Thracian Gales 

Spread o'er the Earth their flow'ry Wingz 

And ſwell the greedy Merchant's Sails : 

The Streams not fwoln with melted Snow. 
In fair Meanders play, 

To quiet Seas they ſmoothly flow, 

And gently cat their eaſy Way. 

The Swallow with the Spring returns, 
And as ſhe builds her Neſt, 


Her murder'd 7tys ſadly mourns, 
And ſighs, and beats her troubled Breaſt, 


The Swallow, Athens' laſting Shame, 
For tho' her Cauſe was juſt, 

Her Breaſt conceiv'd a lawleſs Flame 

And ill reveng'd the Tyrant's Luft. 

The Swain, whilſt Flocks ſecurely feed, 
Sits down, and ſweetly plays, 

He ſoftly blows his Oaten Reed, 

And pleaſeth Pan with rural Lays: 


The Seaſon, Virgil, brings us Thirſt ; 
And if you Mirth deſign 

With noble Youths, bring Ointment firft, 

And I'll provide thee racy Wine: 


For one ſmall Box of Ointment brought 


I will a Caſk prepare, 
'Tis ſtrong to tame a lofty Thought, 
Check Hopes, and waſh down bitter Care. 
Now if you'll make a joyful Gueſt, 

I'll not, as Nobles do, 
Bear all the Charges of the Feaſt, 
But muſt expect a Share from you. 
Think Life is ſhort, forget thy Fears, 

And eager Thoughts of Gain, 
Short Folly mix with graver Cares, 
'Tis decent ſometimes to be vain. 
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Oo XIII. 5 LEX. 


rann Lyce: Di mea vota, Di 
Audivere, Lyce: fis anus, & tamen 
Vis formoſa videri; 
Ludiſque & bibis impudens: 
Et cantu tremulo, pota, Cupidinem 5 
Lentum ſolicitas. Ille virentis & 
Doctæ pſallere Chiæ 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 
Importunus enim tranſvolat aridas 
Quercus, & refugit, te quia luridi 90 
Dentes, te quia rugæ 
Turpant, & capitis nives. 


Nec 


underſtanding many Paſſages in the Poets, when they ſpeak 
of the Winds; nor is it an uſelefs Obſervation, that the An- 
cients have not always. diſtinguiſhed thoſe which they called 
Cbelideni e, Fawenii, Etifir, and Or nithiæ, for theſe Names 
often ſignify only the Winds of Spring in — We find 
in Lucretius EH flabra Aguilanum, becauſe the ſame 
Winds which were called Aqui/ones in Winter, took the 
Name of Eseſiæ in Summer. Toa R. SAN. 

6. Infilix avis. ] The Mythologiſts have ſpoken of Prog- 


ne and Philomela in a Manner very little uniform. The 
generally received Opinion at preſent is, that Progne was 


changed into a Swallow, and Philomela into a Nightingale; 
but the Diverſity of Opinions among the Ancients hath giv- 
en the Poets a Right of varying the Fable. Virgil in the 
ſixth Eclogue changes Philomela into a Swallow, and in the 
fourth Book of his Georgics he makes her a Nightingale. 
Torr. 
Cecropi domits. ] Cec 
Athens; from him his Succeſſors, although not of his Fa- 
mily, took the Title of Cecreidæ. Horace therefore uſes 
the Houſe of Ceerops for the Kings of Athens in general; 
thus we ſay the» Ptelimits for the Kings of Ægypt, and the 
Caſars for the Emperors of Rome. Torr. Dac. 
8. Regum ] Is the Plural for the Singular. Progne too 
ſeverely puniſhed, male u/ta /, the Brutality of Tereus in 
killing her own Son; or male may ſignify ſccloſte, impie. 
She wickedly and impiouſly, Sc. We are not permitted 
to revenge one Crime by another. Dac. BaxTER. 
I5. Juvenum nobilium client.] Cliens is here uſed in a 
larger Senſe, than what it originally bears, to ſignify a Per- 
ſon who is a Favourite of the Great. The Youth who were 
ſo happy as to love and eſteem this great Poet were Dru- 
ſus, Tiberius, Marcellus, and perhaps, in Imitation of them , 
all the young Men of Quality in Rome. 


was Founder and firſt King of 


Tnz Opzs or Honacy, 


Op E XIII. To Lyer. 
By another Hand, 


L ON G have my Prayers flow Heaven aſail'd, 
But Thanks to all the Pow'rs above, 
That ſtill revenge the Cauſe of injur d Love; 

Lyce, at laſt they have prevail'd. 
Now full amends by Heav'n is made, 
For who can Providence upbraid, 
That ſees thy former Sins with haſten'd Age repail! 


Thou'rt old, and yet by aukward Ways doſt ftrire 
TY unwilling Paſſion to revive ; 

Doſt dance and drink, and thrum upon thy Lyre, 
And all to catch ſome filly Country Squire. 
Alas in Chloe's Cheeks Love baſking lies, 


Chloe, great Beauty's faireſt Prize, 
(Cle; that charms our Ears, and raviſhes our Eyes. 


The vig'rous Boy ſties o'er the barren Plains, 
Where ſapleſs Oaks their wither'd Trunks extend; 
For Love, like other Gods, diſdains 
To grace the Shrine, that Age has once prophan'd; 
He too laughs at thee now, 
Scorns thy grey Hairs, and wrinkled Brow ; 
How ſhou'd his youthful Fires agree with hoary 
| Age's Snow? 
| In 


16. Nards vina merebere: ] Torrentius, from this Paſage, 
very whimſically fancies that Virgil was a Perfumer, or t 
leaſt that the Perſon, to whom this Ode is written, was of 
that Trade. Nardus was an Indian Plant, whoſe Root wi 
black; its Leaves large and pointed. An Oil or Eſſence of 
a very agreeable Smell was extracled from it. The Jaun 
uſed Nardus in the Feminine Gender to fignify the Platt 
and Nardum in the Neuter, for its Oil. | 

17. Ozyx. ] The Ancients gave this Name to two Kinda 
of Stone; the firſt, which was otherwiſe called Abe 
came from the Quarries of Carmania in Perſia, and on 
the Mountains of Arabia. It was uſed a' firſt to make Phi- 
als for Eſſences, and Cups for drinking, bot it as ow 
wards found large enough for incruſting Walls, a 0 *. 


Book IV 


Ovz XIII. To Le. 


HE Gods, the Gods have heard my Prayer; 
See, Lyce, ſee that hoary Hair, | 
Yet You a Toaſt would ſhine : 

You impudently drink and joke, 

And lewd, with broken Voice, provoke 
Deſires no longer thine ; 


For Love, who joys in Dimple ſleek, 
Now lies in blooming Chia's Cheek, 
ode tunes the melting Lay; 
From blaſted Oaks the Wanton flies, 
Scar'd at thy Wrinkles, haggard Eyes, 
And Head ſnow'd o'er with Grey. 
| Nor 


Columns. The other Kind was a precious Stone, with 
traiſparent Veins of a Colour reſembling the Nail of a Man's 
Hand. Our Poe: ſ; eaks of the firit Sort. SAN, 

18. Hegi, herbei.] In the Year 633 the Romans be- 
gan to drink old Wine, and ſeveral public Houſes were e- 


reed where it was ſold. Theſe, which Horace mentions, 


either belonged to Sulpicius, or perhaps were built upon 
bs Eftate. Salpicia for Sulpician horrea. SAN, 
22. Cum tu merce.] The Poet confiders the Part which 
every Perſon furniſhes towards an Entertainment as a Kind 
& Merchandiſe which Partners in Trade throw into a com- 
non > ock that they may divide the Profits. SAN. 
24. Pl nn dives in domo. } Theſe Words, and thoſe of 
te next Line, Hudium lucri maſt be explained by juwenum 
whilium liens. Virgil was well received by the great Fa- 
miles of Rome, and probably made large Additions to his 
Fortune by their Friendſhip. SAN, 
We may, with Mr. Dacier, underſtand theſe Words as 
ſpoken in Raillery to Virgil, as if he were ſtudious of no- 
ling but making his Fortune, and wrote Verſes only for 
oney, 
27. Miſce ftultitiam.] Horace defires Vir il to interrupt 
grave and ſevere Studies with ſome chearful Moment of 
Cue) and Pleaſure, which he calls Folly, Stultitia. Da c. 


ODE XIII. 


0 This Ode is a Proof that Wit and Honour are not always 
Mpanions, Lyce had in her Youth refuſed our Poet's 
1 elles, and he now inſults her in a cruel, outrageous 
mer upon the Approach of Age and Uglineſs. The 
Ke is animated; its Allegories juſt; the Verfification har- 
aonious, and Expreſſion exact; the great Poet every where 


** but we ſearch in vain and with Concern for the 


lan of Honour, His Interpreters have endeavoured to ex- 
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Ovz Xn ren 


| "Þ HE Gods have heard, Lyce, the Gods have 


heard, 
The Gods have heard my Prayer, 
As I have wiſh'd, and you have fear'd, 
You're old, yet would be counted fair: 


You toy, you impudently drink, to raiſe 
Your lazy dull Deſire, 
You ſtrive to heighten to a Blaze, 
With your cold Breath, the dying Fire. 


In vain, *tis all in vain, coy Cupid flics, 
A better Seat he ſeeks, 
In young ſoft Chloe's Face he lies, 
And gently wantons in her Checks: 


Coy he flies o'er dry Oaks, he ſcorns thy Face, 
Becauſe a furrow'd Brow 
And hollow Eyes thy Form diſgrace, 
And o'er thy Head Age icatters Snow. 
Nor 


cuſe Him for a Conduct which Politeneſs and Morality e- 
h condemn; but without examining the Validity of 
eir Excuſes, it were better that Horace did not need their 


Jaſtthcation, SAN. 


Verſ. 2. Audiwere.] This Repetition has much Strength 
and Spirit; for it ſhews with what Ardour the Poet made 
» Vows, and with what Pleaſure he ſees them accompliſh- 


Fit anus; & tamen wi ferni/a aide, 


May you live to be old, and yet defire to be thought hand-- 


ſome, was probably the Form of his With. Dac. 
5. Et cantu tremulo. }) Mr. Dacier thinks that Horace 
does not mean a Voice trembling with Age, but with Wan- 
tonneſs and Effeminacy. 
6. P/allere. ] Neizher French nor Engliſh can expreſs in 
one Word the. eller, of the Greeks and I atins, which 
properly ſigniſies a Ferſon who fings and plays upon an In- 


ſtrument at the fame Time. 


9. Inbortunus.] Amor tramſuolat  aridas guercus, cuibus 
2 iatempeſfi vun. Cicero uſes the Word importuius in the 


lame Senſe. Sas. 


Mr. Dacier conſtrues it, aner; o/vays in Mition. 


Sſ 2 12. 


— — — 


— 
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Nec Coz referent jam tibi purpurz, 
Nec clari lapides tempora, quæ ſemel 
Notis condita faſtis 15 
Incluſit volucris dies. 
Quò fugit Venus? heu ! quo color? heu! decens 
Quò motus ? quid habes illius, illius, 
Quæ ſpirabat amores, 
Quæ · me ſurpuerat mihi, . 20 
Felix poſt Cynaram, notaque & artium 
Gratarum facies ? ſed Cynaræ breves 
Annos fata dederunt, 
Servatura diu parem 
Cornicis vetulæ temporibus Lycen : 25 
Poſſent ut juvenes viſere fervidi, 
Multo non ſine riſu, 
Dilapſam in cineres facem. 
OD E 


12. Capitis nives..] From a Remark of Quintilian, too 
careleſsly conſidered, Mr. Dacier condemns this Expreſſion, 


the Snows of the Head, although he would allow, the Snows 


of old Age. Quintilian does not mean, that ſuch Expreſ- 
ſions ought to be abſolutely condemned, but that Orators 
mult not indulge to themſelves thoſe Liberties of very di- 
ſtant Metaphors, which are pardonable in Poets. If an O- 
rator is apprehenſive that he is venturin _ any Senti- 
ment, or Expreſſion too hazardous, he ſhould guard it by 
ſuch Cautions as theſe, if I may fo expreſs myſelf; If ſuch a 
manner of ſpeaking may be allowed, fc. Si quid periculofi- 
us finxi//e videmur quibuſdam remediis pr emuniendum eft ; ut 
ita dicam; fi liceat mihi dicere, c. ; 

14. Coz purparæ. ] Mr., Dacier thinks, that Horace 
means a kind of tranſparent, purple Veil, made in the Iſland 
of Cos, which was uſually worn by the common Women 
of Rome; and that he laughs at Lyce for wearing it to 
make her appear young. e may underſtand, by Coan 
Purple, any rich Dreſs dyed with that Colour. 

15. Notis condita faftis. ] The Fafti were public Regiſ- 
ters in which all remarkable Actions of each Year were pre- 
ſerved, and every Yea? was diſtinguiſhed by the Names of 
its Conſuls. As theſe Regiſters were kept in Places where 
all People might conſult them, it was eaſy to know ev 
Perſons Age; his Name and Family. Horace therefore tells 
Lyce, that not all her Arts H appearing young can recall 
the Years which were once commutted to the public Records, 
and which very faithfully preſerve. Tors. 
17. Venus.] This Word ſignifies all the Charms of Beau- 
ty, ſuch as theſe which the Poet particularly mentions ; a 
Vivacity of Complexion, Color, and decens motus, the Gra- 
ces of Shape, Mien, and Behaviour. 


Quo color] heu!] We read in the common Editions, 


SAN., 


/ 


a. 


TAE Oprgs or Horacy 


In vain with wondrous Art, and mighty Care, 


You ſtrive your ruin'd Beauty to repair. 
No far-fetch'd Silks one Minute can reftore 
That Time has added to the endleſs Score: 
No, precious Stones, tho* ne'er fo bri 
They ſhine with their own Native Light, 
Will but diſgrace thee now, and but enhance thy 
Night. 


Ah me! where's now that Mein! that Face! 

That Shape! that Air; that ev'ry Grace! 

That Colour! whoſe enchanting Red 

Me to Love's Tents a Captive led ? 

Strange turn of Fate, that ſhe 

Who from my ſelf ſo oft has ſtol'n poor me, 
Now, thro' the jfiſt Revenge of Time, ftol'n fron 

herſelf ſhou'd be. 


Time was, when Lyce's pow'rful Face 


To Phyllis only gave the Place; 
Perfect in all thoſe little Tricks of Love, 
Which charm the Senſes, and the Fancy more; 
But Fate to Phyllis a long Reign deny'd, 
She fell in all her blooming Beauty's Pride: 
She conquer'd whilſt ſhe liv'd, and triumph'd a 
ſhe dy'd. 


Thou, like ſome old Commander in Diſgrace, 
Surviving the paſt Conqueſts of thy Face, 

Now the great Buſineſs of thy Life is done, 
Review'ſt with Grief what Trophies thou haſt wan; 


'Damn'd to be parch'd with Luſt, tho? chill'd with Ag, 


And tho' paſt Action, damn'd to tread the Stage, 
That all might Laugh to ſee that glaring Light, 
Which lately ſhone ſo fierce and bright, 


End with a Stink at laſt, and vaniſh into "I 
0. 


quove cole arcens, Chabotius and Ceratus began * 
ion of the Text, in referring decens to met, . 


to coler, which Doctor Bentley not only received but 


Book IV, 


Nor glowing Purple, nor the Blaze 
Of Jewels, can reſtore the Days; 

To Thee thoſe Days of Glory, 
Which wafted, on the Wings of Time, 
Eren from thy Birth to Beauty's Prime, 

Recorded ſtand in Story. 


Ah! whither is thy Venus fled ? 

That Bloom, by Nature's Cunning ſpread ? 
That every graceful Art? 

Of Her, of Her, what now remains, 

Who breath'd the Loves, who charm'd the -Swains, 
And ſnatch'd from me my Heart? 


Once happy Maid, in pleaſing Guiles ! 
Who vied with Cynara in Smiles ; 
Ah tragical Survival ! 
She glorious died in Brauty's Bloom, 
While cruel Fate defers thy Doom 
To be the Raven's Rival ; 


That Youths, in fervent Wiſhes bold, 
Not without Laughter may behold 
A Torch, whoſe early Fire 
Could every Breaſt with Love enflame, 
Now faintly ſpread a ſickly Gleam, 
And in a Smoke expire, 


-ODE 


ed. Mr. Caningham finiſhed the Correction, and Mr. Sa- 
radon hath publiſhed it in his Edition. 

18. Quid habes illius, c.] Horace here uſes facies not 
only for the Face, but for the whole outward Appearance; 
v alſo in one of his Satires, Qzali fit facie, When he ſays, 
Facies nota gratarum artium, he f. ia the ſame Senſe as 
when he ſays, Proculeius notus animi paterni ; or as notus 
fone, notus militiæ, præſtans animi, notus operum in other 
Poets. All theſe figurative Expreſſions are ſo many Ellip- 
its, where ſome Words muſt be underſtood, Here the en- 


But haſty Fate cut charming Cynara ſhort, | | | 
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Nor can thy coſtly dreſs from th' Eaftern Shore, 
With all the Gems it bears, i 
Thy former lovely Youth reſtore, 
Nor bring thee back thy ſcatter'd Years; 


Thoſe Years, which the Eternal Wheel hath ſpun, 
And drawn beyond thy Prime, 
Thro' which ſwift Day hath nimbly run, 
And ſhut in known Records of Time. 


Where is that Beauty, where that charming Air, 
That Shape, that Amorous Play ? 
Oh, what haſt thou of her, of Her, 
Whoſe ev'ry Look did Love inſpire, 
Whoſe ev'ry Breathing fann'd my Fire, 
And ſtole me from myſelf away ? 


To lovely Cynara's Face ſet next in Fame 

For all that can ſurprize, 5 

For all thoſe Arts that raiſe a Flame, =—_ 
And kindly feed it at our Eyes; | 


That Fate-that now prepares 
Old Lyce, old as Daws, for Sport, 
And Scorn as gricvous as her Years. 7 


When our hot Vouths ſhall come and laugh, to ſee 
The Torch that burnt before, 
And kindled aged Lechery, 
To Aſhes fall'n, and warm no more. 
ODE 


tire Conſtruction muſt be, facies nota ob præſtantim Grata- | | 
rum artium, Or gratarum artium cauſa. Laſtly, by arte: 
we muſt underſtand, as the Scholiaſt hath well explained the | 
Word, thoſe graceful Motions, thoſe dilicate Endearments | 
which pleaſe and engage us. Ar tiam gratarum facies dici- ] 
tur, gue oculis, nutu ſuperciliorum, cervicis valubilitate, ca- h 
pitis gratia, totius denique corporis motu placet. SAN. 


= 
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U cura Patrum, quæve Quiritium, 
Plenis honorum muneribus tuas, 
Auguſte, virtutes in ævum 

Per titulos memoreſque faſtos 
ZEternet? ©, qua Sol habitabiles 
Iluſtrat oras, maxime principum, 

Quem legis expertes Latinæ 

Vindclici didicere nuper 
Quid Marte poſſes. Milite nam tuo 
Druſus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 

Breunoſque veloces, & arces 

Alpibus impoſitas tremendis 
Dejecit acer plus vice ſimplici. 

Major Neronum mox grave prœlium 
Commiſit, immaneſque Rhœttos 

Auſpiciis pepulit ſecundis ; 
Spectandus in certamine Martio, 
Devota morti pectora liberæ 

Quantis fatigaret ruinis : 

Indomitas prope qualis -undas 
Exercet Auſter, Pleiadum choro 
Scindente nubes; impiger hoſtium 

Vexare turmas, & frementem 

Mittere equum medios per ignes. 


IO 


15 


20 


Sic 


Auguſtus had commanded our Poet to celebrate the Vic- 
tories of Druſus and Tiberius, over the Rhceti and Vindeli- 
ci; and as Tiberius might have been diſpleaſed that he had 
rot been mentioned in the fourth Ode of this Book, he is 
here diſtinguiſhed in a icular manner. The Praiſes of 
Druſus are confounded with thoſe of other Heroes in the 
Claudian Family, but Tiberius is aſſociated with Auguſtus. 
Ihe two Pieces are of the ſame Character, and are equally 
arimated by a Greatneſs of Sentiments; a Sublimity of 
Style, and all other Beauties of Poetry. SAN. 

Verſ. 1. Qu cura Patrum.] When Horace wrote this 
Ode the Senate and People had granted all Honours to Au- 
paſts, which could be decreed not only to a Man but to a 
God; yet Horace demands by what new Cares, by what 
new Dignities, the Romans ould eternife his Virtues, and 
allure to him that Immortality which he had merited. There 
i fomewhat innely noble ia this Demand; and Horace a- 
lone {cems capable of adding whatever was yet wanting to 
the Glory 0! Augiitus. D ac, 


„ 


TAI Ovis or Hon er, 


ODI XIV. To-Avuovsryus, 
By 'a Friend. 
W H A T Honours ſhall our holy Senate's Care, 
Or Rome deviſe, proportion'd to thy Fame? 

What Trophies ſhall her Gratitude prepare, 
What feſtal Joys to eterniſe thy Name! 

Greateſt of Princes, that, with kindly Ray, . 
The Sun e'er ſaw ea mortal Sceptre bear! 

As Gauls, unus'd the Latian Law t obey, -- 
Now own, firſt broke to thy triumphal Car. 

For more than once the fierce Genauni bled, 
When Druſus led thy conqu'ring Legions on, 

And more than once the ſwift-foot Breuni fled, 
Their Forts, that threaten'd from the Alps, ger. 

Our elder Nero next, renown'd in Fight, I throun. 
The bord'ring Rhettans gor'd with like Diſyrace; 

Favour'd by thee ſoon put their Troops to Flight, 
And to their Caverns drove the monſtrous Race, 

Like Mars conſpicuous in the 'gen'rous Strife, 
With what repeated Ruins did he tire 

The Breaſts that, nobly prodigal of Life, 
Choſe with their dying Liberties t' expire! 

As with the Waves th' impetuous South contends, 
Their myſtic Dance when ſtormy Pleads lead; 

So furious he upon the Foe deſcends, 


And ſpurs thro? thickeſt Flames his foaming Steed. 
: Or 


For 


2 Wi 
2. Plenis honorum muneribus. | Munera ſignifies in general 
the public Monuments, Statues, Inſcriptions, Decrees, 3" 
whatever Honours a grateful People could pay to a Prince, 


by whoſe Goodneſs and Wiſdom they en oyed a perfect Fe. 


licity. Theſe Honours are particularly ſpecified by Tala 
Faftos, the firſt of which ſignifies all public Infcriptions ap: ag 
on Statues, Columns, &c. and in the Fi or public Re- : 


Ber, were preſerved all the Actions of Augultus; the hoſe 
ays upon which he gained his Victories; his Returns 1d Ty 
Rome; the Decrees which ordered Feſtivals, Altars, 574 51 


and divine Honours to him, c. 2 

7. Duem ligis expertes Latinæ.] The Conſtruciion 15 * 
markable, Purm Vindilici didicere guid Marte. poſſes. An 
Helleniſm not ill placed in a Pindaric Ode. It was a Year 
and half ſince Druſus had conquered this People, who ne- 
ver had been ſubdued before to the Roman Vow. " 


Book IV, 


Obo: XIV. To AvovsTvus: 


OW ſhall our holy Senate's Care, 
H Or Rome with grateful Joy prepare 
Thy monumental Honours big with Fame, 
Ard in her feſtal Annals eterniſe thy Name ? 


O Thou, where Sol with kindly Rays 
The habitable Globe ſurveys, 
Greateſt of Princes, whoſe vindictive War 
Fult broke th unconquer'd Gaul to thy triumphal Car. 


For when thy Legions Druſus led, 

How ſwift the rapid Breuni fled ! 
The rough Genauni fell, and, rais'd in vain 
Tremendous on the Alps, t.. ice overwhelm'd the Plain 


Their fated Towers. With juſt Succeſs 
While the good Gods thy Battle bleſs, 

Our elder Nero ſmote with deep Diſmay 

The Rhoetians, huge of Bulk, and broke their 


firm Array. 


Conſpicuous in the martial Strife, 
And nobly prodigal of Life, 
Vith what prodigious Ruins he oppreſt 
for glorious Liberty the death-devoted Breaſt ; 


As, when the Pleiads rend the Skies 
In myſtic Dance, the Winds ariſe 
And work the Seas untam'd ; ſuch was the Force, 
With which through ſpreading Fires he ſpurr'd his 
foaming Horſe. 


So 


9. Milite nam tuo Druſus. ] Although the Poet had writ- 
2 particular Ode upon the Victories of Druſus, yet he 
on him again, to ſhew that his Conqueſts, as well as 
Wie of Tiberius, were due to the Auſpices of Auguſtus, 
ad that they only executed his Commands. This Thought 
er gards more ſtrongly expreſſed. Te copias, te conſili- 
P Ip 2 Dives. | SAN. 

0. Implacidum nut] Strabo ſ ing of the Crue 
2 People tells us, that when . aken a ond 
* they were not contented to put to the Sword all 
* len who were ay 2 of bearing Arms, but killed all 
"oy Children; nor ſpared a Woman big with Child, if 

' Prieſts aſſured them it was a Boy. Velleius calls them 


rita 
te truces. Dac. 


13. Plus vice /imflici. ] Horace would deſcribe two dif- 
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ODI XIV. To Avevsrvs. 


HA? W can the Senate's, how the Pecpl“'s Care, 
Tho? all with Gifts that ſwell with Honours 
ſtrive, 
A laſting Monument prepare 
To make thy Glory live, 
And thy great Name thro' future Ages bear! 


O greateſt Prince the circling Sun can view ! 
Whom ſtout Vindelici, unlearn'd in Fear, 
From glorious Conqueſts lately knew 
How great he is in War, 
And felt that all that Fame had told was true. 


Brave Druſus led thy conqu'ring Legions on, 
And fierce Genauns a ſtubborn Nation broke ; 
The furious Breuni's Force o'erthrown 
Now gladly take the Yoke, 
The Glory of their Slavery proudly own. 


Strong Caſtles fixt on Mountains vaſtly high, 
Almoſt as high as his aſpiring Thought, 
With a repeated Victory 
Thrown down, he climb'd ; and fought 
Where Fear or winged Hope ſcarce dar'd to fly. 


Next Elder Nero great in Arms appear'd, 
And Rbæti fought; a Sight for Gods to ſee, 


What Slaughters broke their Souls prepar'd 
For Death and Liberty, * 
And led the Conqueror to high Reward. 


As raging Winds, with an impetuous Courſe, 
When ſtormy Stars aſſiſt, do toſs the Flood, 
So fierce he breaks thro' armed Force, 
Thro' Darts and Streams of Blood, 


And threat'ning Flames, he ſpurs his foaming Horſe : 
As 


ferent Actions of Druſus in the ſame Campaign. In the firſt 
he gained a Victory over the Vindelici, and covered Italy 
from their Incurfions. Tiberius, who was at that time with 
Auguſtus, was ſent to ſupport his Brother, who then puſhed 
his Conqueſts againſt the Vindelici, the Breuni, and Genau- 
ni, when the two Brothers uniting their Forces entirely ſub- 


duced the Barbarians. San. 
Velleius 
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Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, _ 25 
Qui regna Dauni przfluit Appuli, 
Cum ſævit, horrendamque cultis 
Diluvi:m meditatur agris ; 
Ut barbarorum Claudius agmina 
Ferrata vaſto diruit impetu, 
Primoſque & extremos metendo, 
Stravit humum, ſinè clade victor ; 
Te copias, te conſilium, & tuos 
Præbente Divos: nam tibi, quo die 
Portus Alexandrea ſupplex | 35 
Et vacuam patefecit aulam, 
Fortuna luſtro proſpera tertio 
elli ſecundos reddidit exitus, 
Laudemque & optatum peractis 
Imperiis decus arrogavit. 
Te Cantaber non ante domabilis, 
Meduſque, & Indus, te profugus Scythes. 
Miratur, 6 tutela præſens 
Italiæ, dominzque Rome; 
Te, fontium qui celat origines 
Niluſque, & Iſter, te rapidus Tigris, 
Te belluoſus qui remotis 
Obſtrepit Oceanus Britannis, 
Te non paventis funera Galliæ, 
Duræque tellus audit Iberiæ: 
Te cæde gaudentes Sicambri 
Compoſitis venerantur armis. 


30 


40 


45 


ODE 


Velleius relates the Story in another manner. But Dru- 
ſus was then dead; Tiberius was Emperor, and Velleius 
was a moſt ſhameleſs Flatterer to a moſt execrable Tyrant. 

17. Spectandus in certamine, &c.] There is here an Ex- 
preſlion hardy and proper for the moſt ſublime Lyric Poct- 
ry, a e ruinis pettora devota morti liberæ. The ſame 
Foldneſs appcars in the Conſtuction. Spectandus quantis fa- 
tigarct ruints, for 7 tum quum magnis ruinis fatiga - 
yet. The ſecond Line of this Strophe is of great Beauty, 
nor is it poſſible in fewer Words to unite more Nobleneſs of 
Sentiment and more Vivacity of Action, than ap in 
tais Deſcription of Men who never turned their Backs upon 
an Enemy; who were reſolved either to conquer, or fall i in 
Liberty. ; 

20. Indomitos exercet undas. ) It muſt be acknowledged 
tha: Ho:ace compoſ. d this Cde in the true Genius and Spirit 


He threats Deſtruction, with o'erflowing Waves 


30 
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TAI OpIii or Hon icy: 


Or as the horned Aufidus, which laves 
The Daunian Realm, when ſwell'q by ſudden 


To all the golden Labours of the Swain ; 
So *midft the barb'rous Hoſt, in Iron dreft, 
The bloodleſs Victor ſpread the Slaughter wide; 
Mow'd down the Front, and ſoon the Rear oppreſi d, 
While not a Roman periſh'd by his Side. 
Thine were his Troops, his Counſels you beſtow d, 
And Guardian Gods; for from that happy Day 
In Suppliance low when Alexandria bow'd, 
And did to thee her vacant Court diſplay, 
Juſt thrice five Years their ſmiling Courſe have run 
When Fortune, which till loves t' adorn thy Name, 
Hath added this Succeſs thus greatly won, 
Confirm'd the Paſt, and rais'd thy future Fame, 
Thee the Cantabrian, ne'er before o'ercome, 
The Indian, and admiring Med: adore, 
Thee, preſent Guardian of imperial Rome ! 
And Scythia, as Heſperia, owns thy Power. 
Old Nilus that, delights his Springs to hide, 
The Tigris that with headlong Current pours, 
The [fer, and that monſter- bearing Tide 
Which round Britannia's rocky Ifland roars ; 
Ev'n warlike Spain conſents thy Voice to hear, 
And Gauls, who Death deſpiſe, obey thy Nod; 
With Arms compos'd Sicambrians revere, 


Hate their lov'd Carnage, and confeſs the God, 
ODE 


of Pindar, nor in any other has he uſed a greater Number! 
ſtrong Terms, 2 Conſtructions. The South Wind 
is here repreſented contending with the Waves, endeavour- 
ing to ſubdue their untameable Spirit, and taking F bog 
in tormenting and fatiguing them. : "_ 
21. Plaiadum choro.] This Picture of the Pleiades, 
riſe dancing out of the Ocean, and rend the Clouds al po N 
forming their Circuit, hath lomething inex preſibly pleang 
and noble. The Pleiade are a Conſtellation of ſeven as 
in the Head of the Bull, not in his Tail, as Pliny 2 
They are fabled to have been the ſeven Daughter er 
King of Mauritania, from whence Virgil calls them Ar/-nti% b 
24. Medios per ignes. ] Some Interpreters und f 8 
Word Ines figuratively for the Heat of Battle, 77 7 I 
vorem ; but it probably alludes to ſome particular — 1 
ki 
d 
C 


Boox IV: 
So branching Aufidus, who laves 
The Daunian Realms, fierce rolls his Waves, 
When to the golden Labours of the Swain, 
He meditates his Wrath, and deluges the Plain, 


As Claudius, with impetuous Might, 
Broke through the iron Ranks of Fight ; 
From Front to Rear the bloodleſs Victor ſped, 
Mow'd down th' embattled Field, and wide the 
Slaughter ſpread. | 


His Counſels, and his Troops were thine, 
And all his guardian Powers divine : 
For from the Day when Alexandria's Port 
Open'd in Suppliance low her deſolated Court, 


When thrice five Times the circling Sun 
His annual Courſe of Light had run, 
Fortune with fair Succeſs had crown'd thy Name, 
Confirm'd thy Glories paſt, and rais'd thy future 


Fame. 


Dread Guardian of th' imperial State, 
Whoſe Godhead rules thy Country's Fate, 
On whom the Medes with awful Wonder gaze, 
Whom unhous'd Scythians fear, unconquer'd Spain 
obeys z 


Nilus, who hides his ſevenfold- Source, 
The Tigris, headlong in his Courſe, 
The Danube, and the Ocean wild which roars 
With Monſter-bearing Waves round Britain's 
rocky Shores, 


Th intrepid Gaul thy Fame reveres, 
Thy Voice the rough Iberian hears; 
With Arms compos'd the fierce Sicambrians yield, 
Nor view, with dire Delight, the Carnage of the 
Field, 
ODE 


Tiberius, no longer known : He might either have forced 
bis Way through Fires, which a Li to oppoſe his 
Paſſage; or he might have attacked the Rhcetians at Night 
* Camp, where it was a Part of military Diſcipline to 
3 Fires. In the tenth Ode of the firſt Book, Priam is 
1 paſing unſeen through the Fires of the Theſſalian 


> 


As branched Aufidus doth Moles diſdain, 
And thro' Apuliam Fields, doth whirl his Waves, 
When rais'd by Snow or ſwoln with Rain, 
Againſt his Banks he rawes, 
And threatens Floods to all the fruitful Plain : 


Thus Claudius violent did in Arms appear, 
No Bands, no barb'rous Troops his force could ſtay, 
The Front, the Body, and the Rear 


Secure he ſwept away, ; 
And o'er the Field he ſcatter'd dreadful War: 


Whilſt you your Forces, you your Counſel lent, . 
What mortal Courage could his Arms oppoſe ? 
When to his Aid your Gods you. ſent, 
He thunder'd on his Foes, 
And threw among them Slav'ry as he went. 


Since ſuppliant Egypt in her empty Throne 
Receiv'd thee Lord, the Fates that ſtrive to bleſs, 
Thy Title to the Empire own 
By fifteen Years Succeſs ; 
And ſtill increaſe the Glory of thy Crown. 


The fierce Cantabrian, not to be o'ercome 
Before thy Arms, the Indian and the Made, 
The wandring Scythians lurk at home, 

And Thee they wiſely dread ; 
O preſent Guard of Haly and Rome / 


The Waves that beat the Britiſb monſtrous Shore, 
Cold I/ter, Nile, and Tanais' rapid Stream, 
Fierce Spaniards now rebel no more, 
And Gauls,. that Death contemn, 
Lay down. their Arms, and quietly adore. 


ODE 


25. Tauriformis.] This might be tranſlated Bull firmed, 


but ſuch a compound Epithet might ſeem e and 
harſh in Engliſh. Rivers were frequently repreſonted by the 
Ancients with Horns; becauſe, according to Feſtus, they 
were as fierce as Bulls, quod ſunt atrocia ut tauri; but more 

robably either from 1 Noiſe and Roaring, or rather 
Nom their branching into different Channels, and winding 
like the Horns of that Beaſt. Thus Rivers in general are 
by the Greeks called The Horns of the Ocean, Kigara Quia- 


„; and thus Virgil calls the Rhine bicornis double - horned, 
becauſe in his time it was divided only into (wo Channels. 
. ; 'S-Y 


Drutus 


| 
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ODE XV. Avovsri Laus. | 


HCEBUS volentem prcelia me loqui, 
Victas & urbes,\wincrepuit lyri ; 
Ne parva Tyrrhenum per æquor 
Vela darem. Tua, Cæſar, ætas 


Fruges & agris rettulit uberes; 5 
Et ſigna noſtro reſtituit Jovi, 
Derepta Parthorum ſuperbis 
Poſtibus; & vacuum duellis 
Janum Quirini clauſit; & ordinem 
Rectum evaganti fræna licentiæ 10 
Injecit, emovitque culpas, 
Et veteres revocavit artes, 
Per 


Druſus Germanicus afterwards opened a third. 

Perhaps, from Images of this kind, Horns became the u- 
ſual Emblems in all Languages of Power, Dignity, Terrour 
und Plenty; as Rivers, When raiſed by any accidental Flood, 

carry Deſolation and Ruin through the Countries where they 
flow; when confined within their natural Channels, Fruit- 
. fulneſs and Wealth. | | 
- Valvitur J Horace hath reverſed his Compariſon, 
for inſtead of comparing Tiberius to the River, he hath 
compared the River to his Hero, and by this means given 
us a 2 Image of him, while the Language becomes 
more ſublime To be well aſſured of the Truth and Im- 


portance of this Remark, we need only reduce the Compa- 


riſon to its natural Order, in putting fc into the Place of t, 
and we ſhall clearly ſee the Difference between them. 
Ut tautiformis wolwvitur Aufidus, &c. 1 
Sic barbarorum Claudius agmina. Dac. 
27. Duum ſzvit. ] Nothing can be more animated than 
this Deſcription, in which the River enters in his Fury ; col- 
lects a Deluge of Waters; forms his Deſigns of Deſolation, 
and executes his dreadful Purpoſe. His Rage / 4 aomney;h 
_ threatens the ſtanding Corn, which makes the Compariſon 
perfect, by re ber mowing down the Ranks 
of War; and to complete his Hero's Character, the Poet 
fays, chat all this Execution is performed without any con- 
fiderable Loſs. | 
34. Twos prebente Dives.) Horace will not prove in the 
common Method that the Gods of Auguſtus had given this 
Victory to Tiberius, becauſe he was that Em 
tenant, and fought under his Auſpices; but fince the Rhœ- 
tians were defeated upon the ſame Day in which Auguſtus 
entered Alexandria fifteen Years before, the Poet concludes 
that the ſame Gods had crowned both Expeditions with Suc- 
ceſs. Thus by this happy Circumſtance he transfers the 
Glow of Tiberius to the Emperor, and recalls to his Re- 
mem 


rance a Day which made him Maſter of the World by 
-ending the civil Wars. As it is impoſſible that Horace 
could be miſtaken in ſuch a Circumſtance, ſo it is equally 


r's Licu- 


Taz OD IS or Here. 


Oops XV. To Avocvugrus, 


O F. Wars to ſing, and Cities overthrown, 
I rais'd my Voice; when Phebus, with his Lyre, 
Rebuk'd the Raſhneſs that would tempt, 
With flender Sail, the Tyrrhene Wave, 

They golden Ara, Cæſar, to our Fields 

Hath ſmiling Plenty's long - loſt Reign renew'd; 
And, rent from Parthia's haughty Fanes, 
His Eagles to our Fove reſtor'd: 

Peace, bade by thee, hath ſhut War's brazen Gates; 

Wild Licence, by exampled Order curb'd, 
Now hears the Rein ; Vice baniſh'd flies 


While you thoſe ancient Arts recall, 
| I 


unreaſonable to believe that he ſhould dare to aſſert, in In- 
pudence of Flattery, a Fact which the public Regiſters could 
contradict, for the Senate had d that the Day, upon 
which Alexandria was taken, ſhould be numbered among 
their ſacred Feſtivals. This Day was probably the 29th of 
Auguſt, 724. D ac. Say, 
39. Optatum peradtir, &c.) The Senſe of this Palagt, 
which hath fo much lexed the Commeniators, will ap- 
pear perfectly clear as ſoon as we underſtand the Terns, 
Arregare, ſignifies to give or attribute. Op/atum du is 
the Victory gained by Tiberius, than which Rome had ro- 
thing more to defire, ſince by their Defeat ſhe poſſeſſed the 
World in Peace. Peracta imperia, are all the Vitiones 
2 guns had buore obtained, either in his - Per. 
on, or by his Lieutenants; for Imperium is properly the 
Charge of General. | | Fi Dae. 
41. Cantaber non ante domabilis.) This Epithet may be 11 
extended to Medes and Indians; for although theſe Nations * 
had been often defeated, yet they were never entirely ſab- War 
dued until the Year 734, when they were conquered by A- lere 
grippa. lt F% 
43. Miratur ) Signifies to behold with Veneration ad ere 
Awe. To worſhip, Virgil hath uſed the Word ami, de 
to fignify Reſpe& and Submiſſion. Tori 7 
46. Nilus.) Some Portugueſe Jeſuits have at length di. 
covered the Sources of the Nile, which ſo many Ages ha 
endeavoured to find. Properly ſpeaking this River has bu 
two Sources, which are two Fountains round and extremely 
deep on the top of a Mountain called Dengla. The Rw@ 
which is formed by theſe Fountains at ſome Diftance from 
the Foot of the Mountain, takes its Courſe towards the Eat, 
receives three little Streams, then turns to the South for 
twelve Leagues, and afterwards advances to the Weſt about 
twenty -five Leagues. At laſt, flowing through Agypt, * 


"diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean by two oo p 
4 


49. Non pawentis funera Galliz.) Ceſar and Luca 1 
tribute this Intrepidity of the Gauls to the Doctrine of ti 
Metempſy cola 


Boox IV 
Ove XV. To Avovsrvts. 
Would have ſung of Battles dire 
And mighty Cities overthrown ; 
Apollo ſmote me with his Lyre, 
And warn'd me with an angry Tone; 
Not in my little Bark to ventrous brave 
The boundleſs Terrours of the Tyrrhene Wave. 


While Czfar rules our happy Plains, 
Fair Ceres is again ador'd ; | 
Rent from the Parthian's haughty Fanes 
His Eagles are to Jove reſtor'd ; 
kuguſtus bids the Rage of War to ceaſe, 
And ſhuts up Janus in eternal Peace. 


Reftrain'd by Arts of ancient Fame, 
Wild Licence walks at large no more, 
Thoſe 


Metempſycoſis, which their Druids taught. Druide in pri- 
mii boc volunt perſuadere, non interire animas, ſed ab aliis 
10 mortem tranfire ad alios; _ hoc maxime ad wirtutem 4 
gitar! putant, metu mortis neglecło. 


$0. Audit] Is a Term of Reſpect and Submiſſion ; au,. 
1 aliguem: to hear, is to obey. Dac.. 


ODE XV.. 


„ The military Virtues of a King are his leaſt Virtues; for 


Wereigns, to ſpeak juſtly, are not neceſſary to the World, 
bd for making their Subjects happy. Io the gebe Au. 
Bes of Auguſtus we find the moſt ſolid Foundation of hi 

tal Glory, becauſe by them he formed the Happineſs of 


: te Univerſe. His Reign, was indeed ſeldom free from 


Vr; for the Neceſſity of. confirming a rifing Monarchy o. 
Med him to continue his Armies, and he willingly ſeized 
tte leaſt Pretext for employing them. Vet as theſe. Wars 
Vere on the Extremities of the Empire; Italy, Rome, and 
de neighbouring Provinces ed the Bleffings of Peace. 
Thus while the Prince ſubdued the Enemies of the State a- 
broad, he made his Government beloved at home: nor did 
p be lect any thing that might contribute to the Felicity of 
©» Subjects. Never were wiſer Laws eſtabliſhed for the Re- 


4 Tr of Manners; never was there ſuch Expence in pub- 


Edifices, or Magnificence in Shows; never was Com- 
merce more flouriſhing ; never were Arts and Sciences in 


er Honour. Theſe may not be the moſt dazling Acti- 


11. yet they give the moſt laſting real Pleaſure to the 
eart of a generous Prince; and molt powerfully engage 
* Affections of a People ſenſible to their own Happin 
ach are the Actions that Horace celebrates in this Ode, 
Fch is equally worthy of the Hero and of the Poet. 
in the latter End of Spring 744, Auguſtus ſhut the Tem- 
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OD XV. To Aucusrtus. 


WHEN I would ſing of noble Fights, 

Of lofty Things in lofty Flights, 
Apollo's Harp my Temples ſtrook, 
The trembling Strings in Conſort ſhook, 
And anſwer'd to the Tunes he ſpoke : 
Thy Ship is weak, he faid, forbear, 
And tempt not raging Seas too far. 
Thy Age, great Cæſar, gracious Lord, 
Hath Plenty to our Fields reſtor d: 
Proud Parthians captive Arms reſign 
To mighty Fove's and Czſar's Shrine. 
Now noiſy Wars and Tumults ceaſe, 
And Janus Temple's barr'd by Peace: 
Wild Luſt is bound in modeſt Chains, 
And Licence feels juſt Order's Reins: 
Strict Virtue rules, good Laws command ; 
And baniſh'd Sin forſakes the Land: 

You 


of Janus for the third and laſt time, which probabl 

= occaſion to this Ode. Sa - 
* Verſ. 1. Phabus 2 _ _— — flatter 

uguſtus more agreeably than by enting o inte- 
reſting himſelf for his Glory, and forbidding the Poet to at- 
tempt his military Actions, fince it was impoſſible to cele- 
brate them with a Dignity equal to the Subject. This Ad- 
dreſs will appear more delicate and artful, if we remember 
how anxious Auguſtus was, to have it believed that Apollo 
was his Father, and Protector; particularly that he fought 
for him at the Battle of Actium. 


Actius hæc cernens arcum intendebat Apollo 


Defuper. Virg. DAC. 
3. Ne parva Tyrrbenum.] To attempt with his feeble 


Genius to ſing the Victories of Auguſtus, is to venture in a 
little Bark on a broad, tempeſtuous Ocean. The Metaphor 
is beautiful, the — and the „ to 
Auguſtus appears with equal Truth as Dignity; for it is a 
Compliment paid by a God. 

6. Signa reſtituit.] The Reader may find an Account of 
this ReduQion of Parthia in the ninth Ode of the ſecond 
Book; nor ſhould we be ſurpriſed that Horace numbers it 
among the pacific Actions of Auguſtus, ſince it was obtam- 
ed without Blood. The ſole Apprehenfion of his Approach 
diſarmed and held in Obedience all the People of the Eaft. 
Velleius gives us a glorious Picture of him, when he repre- 


ſents him carrying round to all the Nations upon Earth the- 
t 2 ; Bleſſings: 
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Per quas Latinum nomen & Italæ 
Crevere vires, famaque, & impeti 
PorreCta majeſtas ad ortum 15 
Solis, ab Heſperio cubili. 
Cuſtode rerum Cæſare, non furor 
Civilis, aut vis exiget otium ; 


: 


Non ira, quæ procudit enſes, 
"Et miſeras inimicat urbes. 20 
Non qui profundum Danubium bibunt, 
Edicta rumpent Julia; non Getæ, 
Non Seres, infidive Perſæ, 
Non Tanaim prope flumen orti. 
Noſque & profeſtis lucibus & ſacris, 25 
Inter jocoſi munera Liberi, 
Cum prole matroniſque noſtris, 
Rite Deos prius apprecati, 
Virtute functos, more patrum, duces, 
Lydis remiſto carmine tibiis, 30 
Trojamque, & Anchiſen, & almæ 
Progeniem Veneris canemus. 


Bleſſings of his Peace. | 
Neftro"Fovi. ] The Standards which Phraates reſigned to 
"Auguſtus, were carried to the Capitol, The admirable 
Structure of this Edifice; thoſe Embeliſhments with which 
it was enriched ; the Preſents ſent by conquered Provinces, 
and Kings who were in Alliance with the Romans, rendered 
it one of the moſt auguſt and magnificent in the World. It 
had four Fronts, each of them two hundred and twenty 
Foot. There were three Chappels in the lower Part of the 
Temple; that of Jupiter in the middle; that of Minerva 
upon the right; and that of Juno on the left Side. San. 
7. Derepta. ] Horace in compliment to Auguſtus would 
repreſent theſe Enſigns as if they had been torn down from 
che Parthian Temples by Force of Arms; or perhaps he 
would ſhew, with how much Violence to their own Incdlina- 
tions, the Parthians had determined to reſign theſe glorious 
Marks of the Victory which they had obtained. Such is the 
Force of derepta. Da c. 
9. Janum Quirini.] This Temple was built by Romu- 
Ius, from whence Horace calls it Janum Quirini. His Suc- 
ceſſor Numa put two Gates to it, which were ſhut in Peace 
and opened in War. They had been twice ſhut before the 
Time of Auguſtus, and thrice during his Government. Vir- 
gil has given a noble Deſcription of the Rage of War ſit- 
ting in this Temple, like a Fury, upon an Heap of Arms, 
and bound with Chains of Braſs. Perhaps there was really 
à Statue of this Kind placed in the Temple of Janus. 


— dire ferro & compagibus ar@is 


:Jous of the Word Empire; for all Power an 


Taz OD ES or Hole. 


By which the Roman Name and Strength firſt grey; 
z 


By which it's Power, and awful Majeſty, 
Our Empire, from the riſing Sun, 
Extends now to it's Weſtern Bed. 

While Cæſar guards our Days, nor civil Broils, 

Nor foreign ſhall their halcyon” Reſt annoy ; 
Diſcord, in vain, ſhall joy to forge * 
The Sword, and ſow deſtructive Hate. 

Nor he who quaffs the Danube's rapid Stream, 

Nor faithleſs Perſians, nor the wand'ring Gete, 
Nor thoſe near frozen Tanais born, 

Shall dare t infringe thy Julian Laws. 

We too, on common, as on feſtal Days, 

Soon as gay Bacchus crowns our Cups, the Gods 
With due Libations firſt ador'd, 

Will, with our Wives and blooming Race, 

As Erſt our Fathers, the heroic Deeds 

Of valiant Chiefs to Lydian Flutes record; 
Anchiſes, Troy the pleaſing Lay, 

And Venus Offspring ſhall prolong, 


Claudentur belli port ; Furor impius intus 
Sewa ſedens ſuper arma, & centum winttus abenis 
Poft tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento. 


The direful Portals of tumultuous War 

Shall then be ſhut with ever-during Bar: 
Perch'd on fell Arms, and bound with Braſs behind 
An hundred Fold ! ſhall impious Fury grind 

His baleful Teeth, and, through the dreary Dome 
Loud -gnaſhing, bathe his bloody Jaws with Foam. D. 


11. Emovitque culpas ] Is the Reading of almoſt all the 
Manuſcripts, and is much ſtronger than the common a. 
vit, Emovere properly ſignifies to root out, to _— 

ORR, 

12. Veteres artes. ] Theſe Arts are an exact Obſervance 
of Religion; a Diſcipline of Manners ; the Culture of Sct- 
ences; a Liberty of Commerce; and all the Virtues which 
had made the Romans Maſters of the World, and which 
Auguſtus had the Glory of reſtoring to their 3 755 
dour. ORR. 
15. Majcftas. ] The Romans, in that Spirit of = 
almoſt peculiar to them, would not ſuffer the Name ol Me 
jefty to be applied in any other manner than to the Digat 
ty of the People. Majeftas eff in imperio atque in =_ 15 
puli Romani dignitate. Cicero. They you — Ra 
next to that of the immortal Gods, was thought wy 
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Thoſe Arts by which the, Latian Name, 
The Roman Strength, th' imperial Pow'r, 
With awful Majeſty unbounded ſpread 
from riſing Phoebus to his weſtern Bed. 


While watchful Cæſar guards our Ape, 
Nor civil Wrath, nor loud Alarms 
Of foreign Tumults, nor the Rage 
That joys to forge deſtructive Arms, 
And ruin'd Cities fills with hoſtile Woes, 
Gall ere diſturb, O Rome, thy ſafe Repoſe. 


Nations who quaff the rapid Stream, 

Where deep the Danube rolls his Wave; 
The Parthians of perfidious Fame, 

The Seres fierce, and Indians brave, 


And they on Tanais who wide extend, 
Shall to the Julian Laws reluctant bend. 


Our Wives, our Children ſhare our Joy, 
With Bacchus jovial Bleſſings gay 
Thus we the feſtal Hours employ, 
Thus grateful hail the buſy Day; 
But firſt, with ſolemn Rites the Gods adore, 
and, like our Sires, their ſacred Aid implore. 


Then vocal, with harmonious Lays 
To Lydian Flutes, of chearful Sound, 
Attemper'd ſweetly, we ſhall raiſe 
The valiant Deeds of Chiefs renown'd, 
Od Troy, Anchiſes, and the godlike Race 
Of Venus, blooming with immortal Grace. 


violly in the People; and a Crime againſt their Majeſty, 
l eſteemed 3 that of Sacrilege. * 

7. Cuſtode rerum Cz/are. ] Nothing can agree better to 
de Date which we have given to this Ode. In the four- 
teenth of the third Book the Poet ſays, Ego nec tumultum, 
* a dim metuam, tenente Cæſare terras, where we 
« the ame Thought in almoſt the ſame Expreſſion ; and 
— rt of theſe Pieces was compoſed upon the ſecond 
Ming the Temple of Janus, this · ſeems to — been writ- 


ten 7 the third. Upon each of theſe Occaſions Auguſtus 
ubdued all the Enemies of the Roman Empire; bagiſh- 


The End of the 


* 


You all thoſe gen'rous Arts renew, 

By which our Infant Empire grew; 

By which her Fame ſpread vaſtly wide, 
And carry'd in Majeſtic Pride 

From Ea, to W:/t ſerenely ſhone, 

As far and glorious as the Sun. 

Whilſt Cæſar lives and rules in Peace, 
No Civil Wars ſhall break our Eaſe, 
No Rage that fatal Swords prepares, 
And hurries wretehed Towns to Wars: 
Not cruel Getes tho* bath'd in Blood, 
Not thoſe by Tanais' faithleſs Flood, 
Not thoſe that drink Danubius Stream, 
Shall glorious Cæſar's Laws contemn : 
We on our Feaſts and working Days, 
Midſt jovial Cups will gladly praiſe ; 
Our pious Wives, and prattling Boys 
Shall firſt the Gods with humble Voice, 
And then with Pipes and ſounding Verſe 
The Heroes noble Acts rehearſe ; 
Anchiſes, Troy our Songs ſhall grace, 
And brave Aineas, Venus happy Race 


ed the Alarms of War, and given Peace to the Univerſe, 
S AN. 
18. Exiget.] This is the Reading of many excellent Ma- 
nuſcripts, and eſpecially of the Scholiaſt. Eximer has not 
Force enough to anſwer to Furor and Vis, BENT. SAN. 


30. Lydis remiſto carminegtibiis. ] In the Time of Te- 


rence the Romans had Flutes, which might be properly call- 
ed Phrygian and Lydian. They were different in their 


Tones and Number of Stops; The Lydian had but one 


Stop, and conſequently was of a deep Tone; the Phrygian 


had two, which gave a ſhriller Sound, from whence 'Var- 


ro calls it /iguidam wocem. But in the Time of Horace, all 
their Flutes had many Stops, and they called them Phrygi- 
an or Lydian according to the Meaſures in which they play- 
ed; for whatever Change was made in the Inſtrument, they 
always played in the ancient Meaſures. Thus the fame Flute 
was called Phrygian, when they played in the * 
Meaſure; and e Lydian, when it took the Lydian 
Meaſure, This laſt was better ſuited to the Voice, and as 
it was of a Tone more loud and lively, it was proper for 
Mirth and Feſtivals, from whence Plato calls it Agel 


ovunTEA», a feſtal Harmony. e. 
32. Progeniem Veneris.] We may underſtand theſe Words 
of Auguſtus alone. SAN. 
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Epo: I. Ad Mx ENATEM. 
I Is Liburnis inter alta naviums 
Amice, propugnacula, PP 
Paratus omne Cæſaris periculum 
Subire, Mæcenas, tuo. 


Quid nos ? quibus te vita ſit ſuperſtite 5 
Jucunda ; fi contra, gravis: | 
Utrimne juſf perſequemur otium 
Non dulce, ni tecum fimul } 
An hunc laborem mente laturi, decet | 
Qua ferre non molles viros ? 10 
Feremus: & te, vel per Alpium juga, 
Inhoſpitalem & Caucaſum, 
Vel Occidentis uſque ad ultimum ſinum 


Forti ſequemur pectore. 


It were a Shame to repeat the Conjectures of the Gram- 
marians upon the Meaning of the Word EPODES, but 
that their Weakneſs may convince us how unjuſtly the Title 
hath been given to this Book. Levia ſane ſunt, & bujuſ- 
modi ut nullo negotio refalli queant, Moa zr. Some ima- 
gine that this Name was given to the whole Book, becauſe 
in the firſt ten Odes a ſhort Verſe is regularly placed after a 
longer ; but this Reaſon would include keen” other Odes, 
and in general all kinds of Poetry, in which a long Verſe is 
conſtantly followed by a ſhorter ; and by the ſame Reaſonin 
the third Book might have been called Alcaic, ſince the firſt 
fix Odes are written in that Meaſure. Others ſay, that as 
the Grecian Epode cloſed the Song, ſo in Latin Poetry a 
ſhort Verſe, which following a longer, cloſes the Senſe and 
ends the Period, ſhould be called Epode. But this is a Sup- 
poſal of what is not true in Fact, the Senſe does not al- 
ways end with each Diftich ; nor indeed have the Latins.any 
juſt Right to the Word: The Grecians, from whom they 
received it, uſed it to fignify the third and laſt Part of an 
Ode divided into Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode; and 
ſince the Latins have not any Odes of ſuch Form, they have 
conſequently no Right to the Name. It is equally certain 
that it did not appear in the Times of pure Latinity, and 
that it was not introduced into Poetry until the third Centu- 


Roges, 


added to thoſe which he himſelf had 


at leaſt that he woul 
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Ero I. To Macegnas. 
W HIL E in Liburnian Pinnaces you fail, 
Illuſtrious F riend, gainſt floating Tower 
Prepar'd from thy lov'd Cz/ar's ſacred Breaft 
To ſhield each Danger with thy own; 
What of forſaken Horace ſhall become, 
Who only in thy Safety lives ? 
Shall he, as you unkind command, indulge 
A Quiet, taſteleſs without Thee ? 
Or, with ſuch Spirit as beſeems the Brave, 
Shall he th' heroic Toil partake? 
I will: where'er you lead, o'er Alpine Snows, 
Inhoſpitable Caucaſus, 
Or to the Weſtern Ocean's utmoſt Wave, 
Tu follow, with unſhaken Breaſt. 


You! 


ry, which are pot Reaſons ſufficient for continuing it. 4 
A late Commentator, who treats all his Brethren 2. 
meaning People, Beni homines, has found that this Book® | 


its Name, . becauſe it contains a Number of lewd, 1mm 
Pieces; yet ſurely not * to give it ſuch an infamo , 


Title. The beſt Account of the Diſpute ſeems to be,! 


theſe Odes were collected after our Poet's Death, 
ubliſhed, were cal 


Epodes, or The Book after the Odes; from whence we 1 


conclude that ſome of them poſſibly were not written b) dt 


Poet, ſince they are greatly unworthy of his Reputation; : 

1 over have publiſhed them Hirt 
Muretus aſſures us, that he had ſeen an ancient 19 
which called this Book, ZU INT US 0. 
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EpobE I. To M CEN AS. 


HIL E You, my brave, illuſtrious Friend, 
Would Cæſar's Perſon with your own defend: 
And Anthony's high-tower'd Fleet, 
With light, Liburnian Gallies fearleſs meet, 
What ſhall forſaken Horace do, 
Whoſe every Joy of Life depends on You ? 
Shall I th' unkind Command obey, 
And idly waſte my languid Hours away; 
Or, as becomes the Brave, embrace 
The glorious Toil, and ſpurn the Thoughts of Peace? 
| will; and over Alpine Snow, 


Or ſavage Caucaſus intrepid go; 
Or follow, with undaunted Breaſt, 
Thy dreadful Warfare to the fartheſt Weſt. 


You 


BER, The fifth Book of the Odes. | 
Verl. 1. Ibis. ] As ſoon as Mæcenas had received Orders 


ris, He N the News to Horace, and at the ſame 
Ime declared to him, that he would not permit him to 
ſake this Voyage with him. This Declaration mortified 


ant Pompey, and would gladly have ſhared the fame 

Dugers with him in an Action which had fixed the Atten- 

Wn of the whole World, and which wes to give a Maſter 

b the Roman Empire. Mæcenas probably was unwillin 

D expoſe his Favourite's Life; or perhaps he was afraid 

Rat the Fatigues of the Voyage and the War might impair 

V Heal'h, which was very delicate. 

Tus Ode was written in 72 3, and it ſhews, through the 
ole, a diſintereſted Affection and Gratitude. SAN. 
Liburnis, ] Plutarch, ſpeaking -of this Battle, ſays that 

an one of Anthony's Ships was ſurrounded by four or 

4 Liburnian Gallies, it looked like an Aſſault of a Town. 

Fiorus deſcribing the Veſſels of Anthony ſays, that they had 

wn fix to nine Rowers to every Oar; that they carried 
mers and Bridges of ſuch prodigious Height, as to look 

d Caſtles and Towns; that the Seas groaned beneath 

C ißt and the Winds laboured to puſh them for- 
„Horace calls theſe Towers, Propugnacula navium, 


* bold himſelf in Readineſs to go aboard the Fleet of Oc- 


tur Poet, who had attended Mæcenas to the Sicilian Wars 


. 


THE 


By Mr. CAREER R. 


Arrow 


Erob I. To MæcENAS. 


M Y Lord, my beſt, and deareſt Friend, 
The chiefeſt Bulwark of the State; 

In tall Liburnian Ships defend 

Great Cæſar's Cauſe, and prop his Fate. 
Before his Danger thruſt your own : 

But what ſhall he that breaths in you, 
That ſcorns to live when you are gone, 

What ſhall forſaken Horace do? 
Shall I fit down and take my Eaſe ? 

But without you what Joys delight ? 
Or ſteel my Soſtneſs, ſtem the Seas, 
Or bolder grow, and dare to fight ? 
Or ſhall J arm my feeble Breaſt, 

And wait on you thro* Alpine Snow, 
Or fartheſt Regions of the Vest, 

Where Cæſar bids the Valiant go? 

You 


and Virgil calls the Veſſels which bore them Turritas pupper, 
Towered Ships. 

2. Amice. F Horace had been eight Years a Favourite and 
Intimate of Mzcenas, having heen preſented to him in the 
Year 715. . SAN, 

3. Paratus omne Czſaris. ] We are not much acquainted 
with Mzcenas under a military Character, but he ſeems to 
have ſuffered unjuſtly in that Reſpect. The Battle of Acti- 
um was the fixth in which he Gogke for Octavius in the 
Space of twelve Years; and ſince Horace had aſſiſted in 
two of theſe Actions, he could ſpeak of his Patron's Cou- 
rage as an ocular Witneſs. This Panegyric of Mzcenas in- 
cludes indirectly that of Octavius, by inſinuating that he was 
regardleſs of his Perſon in Battle, and expoſed himſelf to the 
greateſt Dangers. SAN. 

7. Julli perſequemur otium. ] The ancient Commentator 
ſays, that Auguſtus himſelf had commanded Horace not to 
follow him to this War; and that the Poet was the only 
Perſon excuſed from making the Campaign. From whence 
he got a Tradition fo rr is hard to tell, but probab- 
ly Mzcenas alone had forbidden Horace to attend him. Dac. 
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Roges, tuum labore quid juyem meo, 
Imbellis, ac firmus parum. 

Comes minore ſum futurus in metu, 
Qui major abſentes habet : 

Ut affidens implumibus pullis avis 


” 15 


Serpentium allapſus timet „ 


Magis relictis; non, ut adſit, auxili 
Luaztura plus præſentibus. e 
Libenter hoc & omne militabitur 
Bellum in tuæ ſpem gratiz ; 
Non ut juvencis illigata pluribus 25 
Aratra nitantur mea; 
Pecuſve Calabris ante ſidus fervidum 
Lucana mutet paſcua: 
Nec ut ſuperni villa candens Tuſculi 
Circza tangat mœnia. | 30 
Satis ſuperque me benignitas tua 
Ditavit : haud paravero, | 
Quod aut, avarus ut Chremes, terra premam; 


Diſcinctus aut perdam ut nepos. 
EPODE 


9. Mente.] Mens here ſignifies Courage, and when the 
Poet "reckons himfelf among the molles wires, we may ſee 
that he was not vain upon the Article of Bravery ; as in 
truth by his Behaviour at Philippi, he had no great Reaſon ; 

et his Affection for Mzcenas, and the Continuance of his 
riendſhip can inſpire him with Strength to bear the rudeſt 
Fatigues, and with Courage to attempt the greateſt Dangers 
of a military Life. 
19. Ut affidens pullis avis ] Is not a Bird actually fitting 
on her Young, as Scaliger and ſome other Critics underſſand 
it, but that has Young, for whom ſhe is more alarmed when 
ſhe leaves them, than when ſhe is with them in their Neſt. 
D ac. 
21. Ut adſt.] Although She were willing and earneſt to 
. affiſt them. Puamvis parata fit ad ferendam opem. The 
Poets frequently uſe the Verb adeſſ in this Senſe. Mr. Da- 
cier conſtrues it, Quamvis pra ſens fit, and thinks it a poeti- 
cal Pleonaſm. SAN. 

26. Aratra nitantur mea. ] The Conſtruction is reverſed, 
Ut aratra illigata nitantur pluribus juvencis, for Ut plures 
juvenc aratris illigati nitantur. The Verb siti fignifies, 
to exert our whole Strength, and ſtrongly marks the very 
painful Labour of Tillage. CRU. 

27. Pecuſve Calabr is.] The wealthier Romans had diffe- 
rent Paſtures for Summer and Winter. The poorer Sort 


. 
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Tus Eroeprs or Hon ice 


A Rus 1. 4 <8 
You'll aſk, what Aid an Arm unbrac'd like mine, 


Nor for it's Proweſs fam'd, can yield ; 
Thoſe, Terrourg jealous Abſence maggifies, 
Will leſs torment me by thy Side: 
The Mother Bird, when from her callow young, 
Then moſt the gliding Serpent dreads ; 
Altho* no Aid her Preſence can afford, 
And only would augment the Prey. 

T” atteſt my Faith, and purchaſe your Eſteem, 
PI this, and ev'ry War. embrace: | 
Not that more num'rous Teams be taught to urge, 
Thro' larger Fields, my ſhining Shares; 
Or that my Herds, &er ſcorching Sirius riſe, 

May for Lucanian Verdures change 
Calabria's Plains; or to Circean Walls 
Ambitious to extend my Vill. 
Enough thy Bounty hath, with laviſh Hand, 
Supply'd : why ſhould I wiſh for more! 
In Earth, with Chremes in the Play, to hide? 


Or ſquander with his graceleſs Heir! 
E PODE 


ſent their Flocks into the public Paſtures, paying a certain 
Rent to the Farmers of the Revenues. Thus Calabria was 
choſen for its Warmth and Temperature in Winter; and 
Lucania for its Coolneſs and Verdure in Summer, occalion- 


ed by its Mountains. But the Difficulty of the Sentence de- 


pends upon the Conſtruction, which muſt be directly con- 
trary to the Poet's Arrangement of the Words; mutat Laca- 
na Calabris paſcuis for mutat Calabra paſcua Lucanis. 1 


the ſame Manner in the firſt Book, nta Lucretilem Lyc#), 


for mutat Lyceum Lucretili. ANCIENT SC H0L, 
29. Neque ut ſuperni, &c.] Negue ut candens willa tar- 
at Urcæa Tuſeuli mania is the Conſtruction of theſe two 
ines. Our Poet's Villa was more than five and twenty 
Miles from Tuſculum, which was founded by Telegonus, 
the Son of Ulyſſes and Circe, from whence its Walls ae 
called Circzan. SAN, 
33. Quad aut e Horace hath learned Content 
from his Epicurean Philoſophy, and he was too honef 4 
Man to be either prodigal or avaricious. 
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You aſk, what Aid can I afford, 

4 puny Warrior; Novice to the Sword; 
Abſence, my Lord, increaſes Fear; 

The Danger leſſens when the Friend is near ; 
Thus, if the Mother-Bird forſake 

Her unfledg'd Young, She dreads the gliding Snake, 
With deeper Agonies afraid, 

Not that her Preſence could afford them Aid. 
With chearful Heart will J ſuſtain, 

Jo purchaſe your Eſteem, this dread Campaign, 
Not that my Plows, with heavier Toil, 

0: with a larger Team, may turn my Soil; 
Not that my Flocks, when Sirius reigns, 

May browze the Verdure of Lucania's Plains; 
Not that my Villa ſhall extend 

To where the Walls of Tuſculum aſcend. 
Thy Bounty largely bath ſupplied, 

Fren with a laviſh Hand, my utmoſt Pride; 
Nor will I meanly wiſh for more, 

Taſteleſs in Earth to hide the ſordid Store, 
Like an old Miſer in the Play, 

Or like a Rake to ſquander it away. 

Mumm erz; 


, Diſcinctus negor. ] As Grand - Children are uſuall 
treated by their Grand . with too indulgent a Fond. 
refs, they frequently become Rakes and Prodigals; from 
Whence the Word Nepos came to ſignify any young Man of 
a vicious and irregular Life. Horace here adds an Epithet 
nlich determines the Meaning. The Romans uſed to col- 
lect their Robes with a Girdle _ any Occaſion which re- 
— Action; and not to uſe this Girdle, or to wear their 

looſe and flowing, was eſteemed a Mark of Luxury 


2 


You aſk, why thus I boldly preſs, 
And what ſhould feeble I do there ? 

My Fear, - my Lord, will be the leſs; 
For Abſence ſtill increaſes Fear. 

Thus Birds on Wing are moft afraid 


That Snakes will come 'when they're away, 
Tho' preſent they're too weak to aid, 


And fave the eaſy callow Prey. 
I would be ſtout, diſcard my Fears, 

The greateſt Dangers bravely prove, 
And venture this or other Wars 

In hopes, my Lerd, to keep your Love. 
But not to have more Oxen groan 


| Beneath my Plows, nor feed more Swains 3 


Nor yet as Heat or Cold comes on, 
To drive my Sheep to other Plains ; 
Not to enlarge my Country -Seat, * 
Or get vaſt Heaps of ſhining Ore; 
Your Bounty, Sir, hath made me great, 
And furniſh'd with ſufficient Store. 
I do not Heaps of Gold defire, 
To hide, and have no Heart to uſe, 
As Chremes did ; nor Wealth require, 
On baſer Luſts to be profuſe. 


EPODE 


and Effeminacy 
his Ex 


Un 


uty or Neceſſity. 


1 AnciznTt Scuot. 
Mr. Sanadon remarks, that the Poet ought to have varied 
preffions in the latter Part of this Ode, and particular- 
that he hath uſed the Word U! fix Times without either 
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Ero II. ViraRusrticazLavDpEs. 


us ille, qui procul negotiis, 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, 

Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis, 
Solutus omni fœnore: 

Nec excitatur claſſico miles truci, 5 
Nec horret iratum mare ; | 

Forumque vitat, & ſuperba civium 

| Potentiorum limina. 

Ergo aut adultà vitium propagine 
Altas maritat populos ; 

Inutileſve falce ramos amputans, 

Feliciores inſerit; 
Aut in reductà valle mugientium 
Proſpectat errantes greges; 

Aut preſſa puris mella condit amphoris; 
Aut tondet infirmas oves. 

Vel, cùm decorum mitibus pomis caput 
Autumnus arvis extulit, 

Ut gaudet inſitiva decerpens pyra, 
Certantem & uvam purpuræ, 

Qui muneretur te, Priape, & te pater 
Silvane, tutor finium |! 


I0 


Libet 


The Satire of this Ode is of a particular Character. We 
not it any of thoſe bloody Strokes, which are 
| nd, but to mangle and 
deſtroy. Cenſure here is delicate, and corrects: with 
Decency and Good-humour. The W 1 

much Difficulty a Miſer can diſengage himſelf from his Love 
of Riches, ſuppoſes that an Uſurer, who is perſwaded of the 
Happineſs and Tranquility of a Country - Life, hath formed 
a Deſign of retiring into the Country, and renouncing his 
unworthy Traffic. He calls in his Money, breaks throu 
all Engagements, and is ready to d when his favourite 
Paſſion croſſes his Paſſage, and ſubdues him at the firſt Aſ- 


in 
not aimed with an Intention to wo 
The 


ſault. Theſe Reflexions ſo natural, theſe Projects ſo reaſon- 
able, theſe Ideas fo — of a and conſtant Felici- 
ty, vaniſh at once, and the Uſurer m enſlaved 


to a miſerable Avarice. Yet the Poet's Art 1s admirable; 
for he leaves his Reader to find the Moral, which naturally 
riſes from the Tale that he relates; nor does he diſcover the 
Perſon who ſpeaks, until the End of the Ode. AL 

of pleaſing Scenes, where Nature appears in her rural Sim- 
plicity, yet without any thing ruftic, amuſes the Imaginati- 
on, and conducts it inſenſibly to an unexpected Concluſion 


20 


Poet, to ſhew with how 


TAI Ero DIS or Honicy 


Eropz I. The Praiſes of a Country-Iij, 
By Mr. Daz vp. 
vas happy in his low Degree, 
How rich in humble Poverty is he, 

Who leads a quiet Country Life 

Diſcharg'd of Bus'neſs, void of Strife, 

And from the griping Scrivener fre. 

(Thus e'er the Seeds of Vice were ſown, 
Liv'd Men in better Ages born, 

Who plow'd with Oxen of their own 

Their ſmall paternal Field of Corn) 

Nor Trumpets ſummon him to War, 

Nor Dreams diſturb his Morning Sleep, 

Nor knows he Merchants gainful Care, 
Nor fears the Dangers of the Deep: 

The Clamours of contentious Law, 
And Court and State he wiſely ſhuns, 

Nor brib'd with Hopes, nor dar'd with Awe, 
To ſervile Salutations runs: 

But either to the claſping Vine 
Does the ſupporting Poplar wed, 

Or with his Pruning-hook disjoin 
Unbearing Branches from their Head, 
And-grafts more happy Branches in their ſtead; 

Or climbing to a hilly Steep, 

He views his Herds in Vales afar, 

Or ſheers his ever-burthen'd Sheep, 

Or Mead for cooling Drink prepares, 

Of Virgin-Honey, in the Jars. 

Or in the now declining Year, 

When bounteous Autumn rears his Head, 

He joys to pull the ripen'd Pear, 

And cluſt ring Grapes with Purple ſpread. 

The Faireſt of his Fruit he ſerves, 

Priapus, thy Rewards: 

Sylvanus too his Part deſerves, 


Whoſe Care the Fences guards. | 
Sometimes 


Erodz 


Ero b E II. The Praiſes of a Country- Life. 
IKE the firſt Mortals bleſt is He, 
From Debts, and Mortgages, and Buſineſs free, 

With his own Team who plows the Soil, 

Which grateful once confeſs'd his Father's Toil. 
The Sounds of War nor break his Sleep, 

Nor the rough Storm that harrows up the Deep ; 
He ſhuns the Courtier's haughty Doors, 

And the loud Science of the Bar abjures : 
Sometimes his marriageable Vines 

Around the lofty Bridegroom Elm he twines ; 
Or lops the vagrant Boughs away, 

Ingrafting better as the Old decay) 
Or in the Vale with Joy ſurveys 

His lowing Herd fafe-wandering as they graze ; 
Or careful ſtores the flowing Gold 

preſt from the Hive, or ſheers his tender Fold; 
Or when with various Fruits o'erſpread, 

The mellow Autumn lifts his beauteous Head, 
His grafted Pears or Grapes that vye 

With the rich Purple of the Tyrian Dye, 
Grateful he gathers, and repays 

His Guardian Gods on their own feſtal Days ; 

Sometimes 


of the Piece. In no other Ode has Honea preſerves A gnogt- 
er Elegance of prayed Nas of Numbers, and Ea- 
ſneſs of Conſtruction. SAN, 
Verl. 2. Ut priſca gens mortalium. ] The firſt Race of 
Mankind were either Labourers, or Shepherds; __ 5 
the Poet does not mean an Antiquity ſo diſtant, rather 
— = * 2 who cultivated N © 442 
ads; ſuch as Cincinnatus, Fabricius. The © 
which could then be given to a Roman, was to call him a 
<7 4 _ *. wo nga him from the Forth who 
| Kent for ic Domaine, the Poet that he 
cultivates his own — Eſtate om D 


* A C. 
4. Solutus omni farnore. ] A Perſon free all Kinds » 
; who neither lends nor os ancient 34 


mans thought an Uſurer ſo much a more dangerous Mem- 
ter of Society than a Thief, that he was condemned to a 

ble Puniſhment, One of the Laws of the twelve Tables 
forbad a greater Intereſt than one per Cent. but this Intereſt 


«ly for a Month, and was equal to twelve per Cent. 


ba civiem. } W ; 
york Gans Hay Bo Mig us 


7. Et 
nentions 
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Ero Il. The Praiſes of 4 Country- Life. 


Herr x the Man beyond Pretence, 
(Such was the State of Innocence) 

That looſe from Care, from Buſineſs free, 

From griping Debts and Uſury, 

Contented in an humble Fate, 

With his own Oxen ploughs his own Eſtate : 

No early Trumpet breaks his Eaſe, 

He doth not dread the angry Seas : 

He flies the Bar, from Noiſe retreats, 

And ſhuns the Nobles' haughty Seats. 

But marrigeable Vines he leads 

To luſty Oaks, and kindly weds ; 

Or careleſly in Vallies ſtrays, 

And ſmiles to ſee his Oxen graze: 

He prunes his Vines, or grafts his Trees : 

Or ſheers his Sheep, or takes his Bees ; 

From Combs well preſt his Honey flows, 

Almoſt as ſweet as his Repoſe: 

Or when the mellow Autumn rears 

His fruitful Head, he gathers Pears, 

Or Purple Grapes, and theſe reward 

With pleaſing Gifts his Holy Guard ; 

Thee, Sylvan, and, Priapus thee 

A Tribute fills from every Tree: 


Nou 

-Liſe, and enough begins with his own as a- 
a both with to N which is ever in his 
hts, and becauſe every diſcontented Man feels moſt 


ſenſibly the Difficulties of his own Profeffion. He has al- 
ready ſpoken of Soldiers, Merchants, Lawyers, and now 
he defcribes a Courtier by a ſervile Attendance on the haugh- 
Levees of the Great. Columella has manifeſtly followed 

is Diviſion of Horace, when he ſhews the Vileneſs, In- 
juſtice, and of all other Trades, in compariſon of 
iculture. War, fays he, unjuſtly gives to ſome, what 
it takes by Violence from others; Commerce and Naviga- 
tion exceed the Bounds of Nature, and expoſe the Mer- 
chant to a thouſand Dangers; Uſury is odious even to the 
Perſon whom it relieves. The Lawyer's Trade is a Villainy 
licenced by Law; anda Courtier is a lying, flattering, ler- 
vile Mercenary. | 
10. Alas maritat 17 ] The Countryman here chuſ- 
„ es 
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Libet jacere modd ſub antiqua ilice, 

Modd in tenaci gramine : | ; 
Labuntur altis interim rivis aquæ; 25 

Queruntur in ſilvis aves; _ 

Fonteſque lymphis obſtrepunt manantibus, 
' Somnos quod invitet- leves. 
At cam tonantis annus hibernus Jovis 

Imbres, niveſque comparat ; 30 
Aut trudit acres hinc & hinc multi cane 

Apros ia obſtantes plagas ; 
Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, 

Turdis edacibus dolos ; | 
Pavidumve leporem, & advenam laqueo gruem, 35 

Jucunda captat præmia. 
Quis non malarum, quas amor curas habet, 
Hxc inter obliviſcitur ? 

Qudd fi pudica mulier in partem juvans 

Domum atque dulces liberos, 40 
( Sabina qualis, aut peruſta ſolibus 

Pernicis uxor Appuli ) | 
Sacrum vetuſtis exſtruat lignis focum, . 
_ Laſh ſub adventum viri; 

| Claudenſque 


es the talleſt Trees, that he may have the beſt Wine, for 
Pliny tells us that high Trees give a richer Wine, and low- 


er Trees a greater Quantity. Raiſe your Vines as high as 


ſible, ſays Cato; Nor, altiſimam wineam facito; and 

arro gives a Reaſon for the Precept: A Vine, when in 
1:s Growth, does not require Water, as it does when in the 
Cup, but Warmth and Sun. Cyneas, alluding to theſe 
Trees, pleaſantly ſaid of a bad Wine, that its Mother was 


very juſtly hanged upon ſo high a Gibbet. Merits matrem 


eiu, pendere in tam alta cruce. D ac. 

11. Irnutil:foe. ] Theſe two Verſes, which are placed in 
many Editions after the following Diſtich, are here reſtored 
to their natural Order. Such Diſorders are frequent in the 
Manuſcripts, and the Correction has been received by almoſt 
all the moſt learned Editors, except Doctor Bentley. 

16. Aut tondet in s oves. |] Infirmas does not ſignify 
diſeaſed or ſickly, but naturally feeble and delicate. For, 
beſides that it is not cuſtomary to ſheer a Sheep when it is 
diſeaſed, ſuch a Repreſentation. would ſpoil the Beauty of 
this rural Picture. Dac. 


5 Decorum mitibus pomis. ] Autumn is pictured like a 
God, 


and riſing oat of the Earth crowned with all Kinds of 


ripe Fruits. . D ac. 


19. Jefitive. ] There feems by this Epithet a greater 
Pleaſure in palling engrafted Fruits, than thoſe of natural 


TAT Ero zs or Hor key 
Sometimes beneath an ancient Oak, 
Or on the matted Graſs he lies; 


No God of Sleep he.need invoke ; 


The Stream that o'er the Pebbles flies, 
With gentle Slumber crowns his Eyes: 
The Wind that whiſtles: thro' the Sprays, 
Maintains the Conſort of the Song ; 
And hidden Birds with native Lays, 
The golden Sleep prolong. 
But when the Blaſt of Winter blows, 
And hoary Froſts invert the Year, 
Into the naked Woods he goes, 
And ſeeks the tuſky Boar to rear, 


With well-mouth'd. Hounds and pointed Spear: 


Or ſpreads his ſubtle Nets from Sight, 
With twinkling Glaſſes to betray. 
The Larks that in the. Meſhes light, 
Or makes the fearful Hare his Prey. 
Amidſt his harmleſs eaſy Joys, 
No anxious Care invades his Health, 
Nor Love his Peace of Mind deſtroys, 
Nor wicked Avarice of Wealth. 
But if a chaſte and pleaſing Wife, 
To caſe the Bus'neſs of his Life, 
Divides with him his Houſhold Care, 
Such as the Sabine Matrons were, 
Such as the. ſwift. Apulian's Bride; 
Sun-burnt and ſwarthy tho” ſhe be, 
Will Fire for Winter's Nights provide, 
And without Noiſe will. overſee 
His Children and his Family; 
And order all things, till he come, 
Sweaty, and over - labour d home; 


Growth, becauſe they are at once the Produce and the fe 
ward of our Art and Labour. Fo 
22. Tutor finium, ] The Ancients acknowledged Ute 
Gods whom they called Sylvani and it may be —— to 
Curioſity to ſee an ancient Form of Invocation or fer 


one of theſe Deities, O Father, I entreat and _— 


that you will be propitious and gracious to me, f 


rs FT wm 
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vometimes beneath an aricient' Shade, 
Or on the matted Graſs ſupinely lad, 
Where pours the Mountain Stream along, 
And feather d Warblers chaunt the ſoothing Song; 
Or where the lucid Fountain flows, ; 
And with its Murmurs courts him to Repoſe. 
But when the Rain and' Snows appear, $78 
And wintry Jove loud thunders o'er the Year, 
With Hounds he drives, into the Toils, 
The foaming Boar, and triumphs in his Spoils ; 
Or for the greedy Thruſh he lays _ a 
His Nets, and with deluſive Baits betrays; 
Artful he ſets the ſpringing Snare, 
To catch the ſtranger Crane, or timorous Hare. 
Thus happy, who would ſtoop to prove 
The Pains, the Wrongs, and Injuries of Love? 
But if a chaſte and virtuous Wife | 
Afiſt him in the tender Cares of Life; 
Of Sun- burnt Charms, ' but honeſt Fame,. 
(Such as the Sabine, or Apulian Dame; ) - 
Fatigu'd when homeward he returns, 


The ſacred Fire with chearful Luſtre burns; 


Or 


Houſe and Family; that you will diſperſe, forbid, and re- 


pel all Maladies known, and unknown ; Barrenneſs, Morta- 
lay, Calamities, and Peſtilence ; that you will give Increaſe 
to my Fruits, Corn, Vines and Trees; that you will pre- 
ſerve my Shepherds and their Flocks, and give Health and 
Gafety to us all. 


27. Fonteſque 2 obftrepunt. ] This laſt Word is not 
271 PN Bhd made a Conſort 


to be joined to awibus, 
vith the Birds, but it muſt be applied to jacenti, by. a Fi- 
gue frequently uſed by our Poet. Fontes obftrepunt quod 
uvitet ſomnos, for Fontes edunt ftrepitum qui ſomnos concitiet. 


Theſe two Ideas ſeem perfectly oppoſite, for Noiſe. natural- 


drives away Sleep. SAN. 
31. Multa cane. Singulars are always more noble than 
; multo milite, for multis militibus, When the La- 


tins ſpeak of Hunti - Dogs, generally uſe Canis, in 
eminine Gendes * Tors. 
5 Et advenam 2 ] Cranes came to and Greece 


in Winter for the Warmth of the Climate; from whence 


calls them Hyemis advenas, the Strangers of er 
Au. 

39. Jvant.] This Correction has the Authority of an 
actent Manuſeript, and has been received by ſeveral Edi- 
un. The Thought is better followed, and the Conſtruction 
ue ealy. They who read jwver, ought to add & in the 
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Now ſmiles beneath a Myrtle Shade 
On flow'ry Banks ſupinely laid, IP 
Whilſt near his Head there creeps a Spring, | 
And the free Birds around him fing : 2 
Or Fountains, with their murm' ring Streams, 
Invite to ſhort and eaſy Dreams: _ 4 
Or when cold Jove hath turn'd the Near, 
And Rain and Snow and Froſt appear, vr 
He takes his Hounds, ſtrong Toils he ſets, _ 
And drives fierce Boars to ſecret Nets; B+: 
Or Springes lays in every Bull,  _ 
To take the Black-bird and the Thruſh: _ _ 
Or fearful Hate, or ſtranger Crane, 

All ſweet Rewards do, cheer his Pain. 

Who, midſt theſe pleaſing Joys, does bear - 
The num'rous Ills of Love and Fear ? 

In Towns the Tyrant Paſſions reign, 

And ſpread their Cares, but fly the Plain. 
But if a Wife, more chaſte than fair, 

( Such as the ancient Sabines were, 

Such as the brown Apulian Dame, 

Of mod'rate Face, and, honeſt Fame ) 

With equal Care, his Care ſhall meet, 

And keep the Houſe and Children ſweet; . . 
Againſt he comes provide a Fire, | 

As pure and warm as her Delire: 

And, with an honeſt chearful Smile, 

Receive him weary from his Toll:. . 

Pen. 


forty - third Line, ſacrum & vetuffis. bie 
1. Sabina qualiz. The Sabines poſſeſſed the middle of 
nah. They were a and laborious — and their 
Wives were remarkable for Chaſtity and Modeſty; domeſ-— 
tie Houſewifery, and conjugal Fidelity. CAU. 
43. Sacrum wvetuſtis extruat.] The Conſtruct ion is — 
ed; Extruere lignis focum, for extruere ligna in foro, or fu- 
per foco. This Fire was called ſacred, becauſe it was conſe- 
crated to Veſta and the Houſehold Gods, whoſe Statues 
were placed round it. CU 
47. Horna. ] Wine of one Year old ſeems excellent to 
this fragal and ious Villager ; ſuch is che Force, ac- 
cording to the French Commentators, of du/ci dolio;- but 
perhaps the Poet only means the 'Luſciouſneſs and Muſt of - 


342. Q. Horartir Fiacci Eropon Lib. 


Claudenſque textis cratibus lætum pecus, 45, 
Diſtenta ficcet ubera ; | 

Et horna dulci vina promens dolio, 
Dapes inemtas apparet ; 

Non me Luerina juverint conchylia, 
Magiſve rhombus, aut ſcari, 

Si quos Eois intonata fluctibus 
Hiems 4d hoc vertat mare: 

Non Afra avis deſcendat in ventrem meum, 


1 — 
50 
1 27 l 


Non Wer Ionius 
Jucundior, quam lee de Pingu, 6 
Oliva ramis arborum, ; 
Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, & gravi 
Malvæ ſalubres corpori, 
Vel agna feſtis ca Terminalibus, | 
Vel hœdus ereptus lupo. | 60 
Has inter epulas, ut juvat paſtas oyes | 
Videre properantes domum 
Videre feſſos vomerem inverſum boves 
Collo trahentes languido ; 
Poſitoſque vernas, ditis examen domils, 65 
Circum renidentes Lares ! | 
Hzc ut locutus farnerator Alphius, 
Jam jam futurus ruſticus, 
Omnem relegit Idibus pecuniam ; 
Ihe :EPODE 
- new Wines. | 
Lacrina conhylia 1 Conch « is a genefal Word for 
all of Shell The Romans at firſt loved the 
of the Lucrine ES os rd thoſe 
Brunduſium and Tarentum ; at length all 158 


fipid to them except thoſe of the Atlantic Ocean 
Exp. became" exceſſive, the Cenſors were obliged to 

id either Fowl or Shell- Fiſh to be brought from Coun- 
tries fo diſtant. 


Rhombus.']) We cannot with Certainty determine 
when. the — Scarss, or mga Þ were. . 


re firingito, newe werberato 


tells us that the 7 et was tender 
re 


Daeſaundat in wentrem ia ay 
obab much i R 
AC. 


Lefa olive. Olives ought to be gathered with the 
55 n ſorbad that the 


Hands. 
Twe thouſd be ſhakes, or the Fruit beaten down. Ol 


That rolling Tempeſts overtake, 
Not Heath pott, or the rarer Bird, 


| More pleaſing Morſels would afford 


Or than the Lamb that falls by Lot 


Bear on their Necks the looſen'd Yoke; 


Dac. 


| Tz z Ero zs or Holen. 


If ſhe in Pens his Flocke will fold, 


And then produce her Dairy Store, 0 
With Wine to drive away the Cold, 
And unbought Dainties of the Poor; | A 


Not Oyſters of the Lucrine Lake 
My ſober Appetite would wiſh, 
Nor Turbet, or the foreign Fiſh 


And hither waft the coſtly Diſh ; 
Which Phaſis, or Tenia yields, 


Than the fat Olives of my Fields; 
Than Shards or Mallows for the Pot, 
That keep the looſen'd Body ſound, 


To the juſt Guardian of my Ground. 

Amidſt theſe Feaſts of happy Swains 
The jolly Shepherd ſmiles to ſee 

His Flocks returning from the Plains ; 
The Farmer is as pleas'd as he, 

To view his Oxen ſweating ſmoke, 


To look upon the menial Crew, 
That fit around his chearful Hearth, 
And Bodies ſpent in Toil renew 
This Morecraft ſaid within himſelf; 
Reſolv'd to leave this wicked Town, 
And live retir'd upon his own, 
He. call'd his Money in: 
But the prevailing Love of Pelf, 
Soon ſplit him on the former Shelf, 
And put it out again. 
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Dae. 
. Agna — bus. The Poet does not 
Ot: Farmer put Sims only hr in 
Vear; on — Feſtival of Terminus, which was cele 


why beine from Tn 8e N. z or when a Kid was acciden- 


olf: he wopld only = 


Or if ſhe milk her ſwelling Kine, 

Or in their Folds his happy Flocks confine ; 
While unbought Dainties crown the Feaſt, 

And luſcious Wines from this Year's Vintage preſt; 
No more ſhould curious Oyſters pleaſe ; 

Or Fiſh, the Luxury of foreign Seas, 
I Eaſtern Tempeſts, thundering o'er 

The wintry Wave, ſhall drive them to our Shore; ) 
Or Wild-Fowl of delicious Taſte, 

From diſtant Climates brought to crown the Feaſt, 
Shall &er ſo grateful prove to me, 

ks Olives gather'd from the unctuous Tree, 
And Herbs, that love the flowery Field, 

And chearful Health with pure Digeſtion yield ; 
Or Fatling, on the Feſtal Day, 

Or Kid juſt reſcued from ſome Beaft of Prey. 
Amid the Feaſt how joys he to behold 

Hs well-fed Flocks home haſting to their Fold! 
Or ſee his labour'd Oxen bow | 

Their languid Necks, and drag th' inverted Plow, 
At Night his numerous Slaves to view 

Round his domeſtic Gods their Mirth purſue ! 
The Uſurer ſpoke 3 determin'd to begin 

A Country-Life, he calls his Money in, 
But, ere the Moon was in her Wane, 

The Wretch had put it out to Uſe again. 

EP ODE 


Feral the Frugality of his Table. Tor. 
6b. Circum renidentes Lares. ] The Lares are in poetical 
Language not unjuſtly uſed for the Fire, round which their 
®atz%s were placed; and they are repreſented ſmiling, (re- 
neter perhaps fig ridentes, ) and rejoicing to fee 
temſelves — numerous à Family. 
07 * * an Until theſe Words, the — 
magines that Horace himſelf fpeaks, and probabl 
dere his own Sentiments; but, by ving them to this Uſu- 
* be ſurpriſes his Reader agr , and ſhews the whole 
n a pleaſing and ſtronger Light. Columella mentions 
Aiphius 25 a remarkable Ufurer, whoſe favourite Maxim 
8 the beſt Debts become bad, when we ſuffer them 


0 AC. 
fs i, Lebe, pecuniem. Nr. Packer underſtands by 


alage, that when Alphius had called in his Money on 


San. 


che Ides, or Ffteenth Day of the Month, be put it out to 


II. 


Pen up her ſelf, and milk the Kine, 
Then draw a Pot of Country Wine, 

And ſtreight with what her Fields afford 
Doth furniſh out an eaſy Board: 

I would not change for all the State 

And coſtly Trouble of the Great; 

Their Oyſters, Trouts, and all the Store 
Of Luxury would take no more; 

Their Fiſh that catering Storms, to pleaſe 
Their Palate, toſs from Eaſtern Seas, 
The Pheaſant, Partridge, Quail and Teal 
Would not go down, nor taſte ſo well 
As Olives pluck'd from laden Boughs, - 
Or Sorrel that in Paſture grows; 

Or Mallows ſweet, extremely good | 
For Bodies bound, poor wholeſome Food ! 
Or Lambkins kill'd, a ſheering Feaſt ; 
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Or reſcu'd from a greedy Beaſt : 


Amidft theſe Dainties, Oh the vaſt Delight 

To ſee fed Sheep come home at Night! 

To hear the weary Oxen low, 

And almoſt tir'd trail back the Plow ! - 

To ſee my merry Clowns carouſe, 

And ſwarm about my cleanly Houſe ! 

This Alpbius ſaid, the fam'd, and known, 

The griping Uſurer of the Town, 

Reſolyv'd to leave his Cares and Strife 

And quickly lead a Country Life; 

One Week he call'd his Money in, 

The next he lent it out again. 
EPODE 


again imm ; and that he was not ſuch an ig- 
norant Uſurer as to let his Money lie uſeleſs to the End of 
the Month. But this Explanation, fays Mr. Sanadon, offers 
Violence to the Text, and if it were the Sentiment of Ho- 
race, he ought tb have expreſſed it otherwiſe. The Con- 
Rakion is the the in reap Liibus, as in ponit Calendis; if 
therefore the firſt n mean, that Alphins called in his 
Money upon the Ides, the ſecond ought to fignify that he 
did not give it out at Intereſt until the : 
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Erope III. Ad MeEcaeNnaTtEM. | 

ARENTIS olim ſi quis impii'manu 

Senile guttur fregerit; EY | 4 
Edit cicutis allium nocentius. 

O dura meſſorum lia! 

Quid hoc veneni ſævit in precordiis ? Ag 

Num viperinus his cruor | 
Incoctus herbis me fefellit ? an malas 

Canidia tractavit dapes ? 

Ut Argonautas præter omnes candidum 
Medea mirata eſt ducem, 10 
Ignota tauris illigaturum juga, 
Perunxit hoc Jaſonem: 
Hoc delibutis ulta donis pellicem, 

Serpente fugit alite. hn 
Nec tantus unquam ſiderum inſedit vapor 15 

Siticuloſæ Apuliæ: | 
Nec munus humeris efficacis Herculis 

Inarſit æſtuoſius. 

At, ſi quid unquam tale concupiveris, 

Jocoſe Mazcenas, preco r 20 
Manum puella ſuavio opponat tuo, 
Extrema & in ſponda cubet. * 
EPO DE 


= 


Horace had eaten Garlick at mn. 1a with Mzcenas, which 

- made him violently fick, and here he takes his full Revenge 
on the wicked Weed. It is repreſented as a ſufficient Pu- 
niſhment for the blackeſt Crimes; it is always predominant 
in the ſtrongeſt Poiſons, and no Fires either natural or artifi- 
cial have any Thing ſo burning. The Verſes of this Ode 
are full of Force, and their dans approaches nearly to 
that of Iambics in Tragedy. SAN. 
| Verl. 1. Olim. ] This Word is taken indifferently either 
for the Paſt or Future. The latter Senſe ſeems more natu- 
ral 1 2 | SAN. 
2. Senile guttur. ] This Epithet augments the Cruelty of 
the Action. To murder a F is a moſt unnatural Crime; 
but tothorten thoſe Days by a violent Death which ſoon 
muſt end by the regular Courſe of Nature, is a Deed full 
of Ho! Tors. San, 
3. Edit, ] The Ancients uſed edim for edam, as duim for 
dem. Thus we form the Verbs, velim, ſim, faxim; How- 


ever Mr. Sanadon thinks it an ebſglete Word, and diſfagree- 


FP EPODES or Horacy 


Erope III. To Meacenas 


Shall writhe his aged Father's Neck, 


Let Garlick be his Puniſhment abhor'd; 


Than penal Hemlock deadlier far. 

Sure Reapers adamantine Stomachs boaſt ! 
What Venom revels thro' each Vein? 
Has then, decocted with the baleful Herb, 
The Viper's ambuſh'd Gore betray'd ? 
Or hath Canidia touch'd th' ill-omen'd Feaſt? 
Such petty Aids this Weed contemns. 

When from each Argonaut Medea's Love 
Diſtinguiſh'd their. illuſtrious Chief, 

No other. Arms the beauteous Sorcereſs gave, 
No other Charm ſhe taught, to tame 


The fiery Bulls, and break them to the Yoke: 


By this her Gifts infected flew 


Her Rival, when, her Vengeance cloy'd, ſhe fied 


On winged Dragons thro' the Air. 

So dixe a Vapour, by the Dag- Star rais'd, 
Ne'er ſcorch'd Apulia's thirſty Plain : 

Nor did the. poiſon'd Shirt with half ſuch Heat 
Aſſault Alciges* tortur'd Brealt. 

Jocoſe Mecænas, this deteſted Food 
If ever thou again deſire; 

To thy fond Kiſs ſtill may the Fair you love, 


Her Hand, with ceaſeleſs Spleen, oppoſe. 
= EPODE 


able to the Genius of Horace; yet Horace uſes it agan ® 
the eighth Satire of the ſecond Book, even in Mr. Sana- 
don's Edition, DPuam fi cum lumbis quis edit. In the pre- 
ſent Paſſage the Critic would have us read eat, which , 
tells us is the Reading of Lambinus and Cruquius ; althoug 
both theſe Commentators not only read edit in the Text, but 
ſupport it in their Notes. ; 1 

his Miſtake is not mentioned here with deſign to 4/2 
Mr. Sanadon's very juſt Reputation, or in any mean 5 pr 
cion of his Veracity ; but to convince us, that we wy 
willingly to pardon the Faults of meaner Authors, when ie 
judicious and 


LI Enceforth if any Wretch, with impious Arm, 


accurate a Writer could commit ſuch an f. 


Eyodr 


Erore III. To Macenas. 


F parricide ever, in Horrours moſt dire, 
With impious right Hand ſhall ſtrangle his Sire, 
On Garlick, than Hemlock more rank, let Him feed: 
0 Stomachs of Mowers to digeſt ſuch a Weed | 
What Poiſon is this in my Boſom ſo glowing ? 
Hive I ſwallow'd the Gore of a Viper unknowing ? 
Canidia perhaps hath handled the Feaſt, 
tn! with Witchery helliſh the Banquet hath dreſt. 
Win this did Medea her Lover beſmear, 
Young Jaſon, beyond all his Argonauts fair ; 


The Stench was ſo Rirong, that it tam'd to the Yoke, 


The Braſs - footed Bulls breathing Fire and Smoke. 

0" the Gown of Creiiſa its Juices She ſhed, 

Then on her wing'd Chariot in Triumph She fled. 

Not ſuch the ſtrong Vapour that burns up the Plains, 

When the Dog-ſtar in Anger triumphantly reigns; 

Nat the Shirt of Alcides, that well-labour'd Soldier, 

With Flames more envenom'd burn'd into his 

Shoulder. | 

May the Girl of your Heart, if ever You taſte, 

Facetious Mæcenas, ſo balcful a Feaſt, 

ler Hand o'er your Kiſſes, Oh, may She beſpread, 

And lie afar off on the Stock of the Bed. 
EPODE 


rat Miſtake, This alone is the Uſe which we ought to 

take of the Faults of others. | 
g. Caridia.] The old Commentator ſays that Canidia is 
duppoſed Name, and that Horace means a Woman of Na- 
ps called Gratidia, famous for Drugs and Poiſons. His 
Alertion is founded upon a Law of the twelve Tables, 
Which forvad that an Perſon ſhould be mentioned bx their 
mes in a ſatirical Writing; but this does not ſeem a ſuf- 
dent Proof, ſince Horace hi ſelf tells us, that She was the 
Dughter of Albutius, as if he were afraid She might not be 
cently known by her own Name. D ac. 
* » Perunxit. } Here Scaliger aſks how ſuch different 
=p could proceed from the ſame Cauſe: How Garlick 
1 be a Preſervative to Jaſon when he went to tame the 
1 * breathed Fire, and whoſe Feet were armed 
bn of raſs, ſince in the next Line it proves fatal to the — 
9 Creon when the Crown and nuptial Robe, ſent to her 


® Medea, ſet her on fire. This Objecdon is more plau- 
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EpopkE III. To MACENAS. 


I F any, let's ſuppoſe ſo damn'd a Rage, 
Forget their Duty and their Age; 
And eager to enjoy the whole Eſtate, 
With impious Hands ſhall haſten Fate, 
And their old Father's coming Death prevent, 
Let Ouions be their Puniſument. 

O Reapers Stomachs! Ah ! what Poiſon reigns, 
What ſecret Fire runs thro' my Veins? 
Hath Viper's Blood, or hath Canidia's Breath 

Blown o'er my Meat, and mingled Death ? 
When Faſon did Medea's Fancy move, 

And ſhe fix'd on him for a Love, 
Before the reſt ſhe gave him this to tame 

The fiery Bulls, and quench their Flame 
By Preſents dipt in this Creiſa dy'd, 

And Jaſon mourn'd his promis'd Bride: 
Such furious Heat as rages o'er my Veins 

Ne'er ſcorch'd the dry Apulian Plains, 


Nor did the flaming Poys'nous Gift infeſt 


With half ſuch Heat Alcides Breaſt ; 
My merry Lord, if &'er you taſte of this, 
May ev'ry Maid deny a Kiſs ; 
But ſtop her Mouth, cry foh ! refuſe Delizht, 
And ne'er lie near thee all the Night. 
EPODE 


ſible than juſt, for Horace muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe that the 
Witch gave her Lover an Antidote againſt Garlick in this 
perilous Adventure: Or perhaps the Poet would in this In- 
ſtance prove the Strength of it, as he afterwards deſcribes 
its violent Heat by the following Compariſons. 

17. Munus humeris — Herculis.] This Gift was the 
Robe which Dejanira ſent to Hercules, after having dipped 
it into the Blood of Neſſus; and the Epithet given to Her- 
cules ſhews thoſe hardy Enterpriſes which he had undertaken 
and executed in the Courſe of his twelve Labours. 

18. Aſftuofrus. ) Mr. Dacier thinks it probable that theſe 
Robes were beimeared with a liquid Bitumen, called Naph- 
tha; of ſo ſubtle a Nature, that it is inflammable by the 
leaſt Degree of Heat. Alexander made Trial of it upon a 
Boy, who was almoſt deſtroyed by the Experiment. 
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Erop E IV. 
L UPTIS & agnis quanta ſortitò obtigit, 
Tecum mihi diſcordia eſt, 6 


Ibericis peruſte funibus latus, 
Et crura dura compede, 
Licet ſuperbus ambules pecunia, 5 
Fortuna non mutat genus. 
Videſne, ſacram metiente te viam 
Cum bis ter ulnarum togä, 
Ut ora vertat huc & huc euntium 
Liberrima indignatio ? 10 
Sectus flagellis hic Triumviralibus | 
Præconis ad faſtidium, 
Arat Falerni mille fundi jugera, 
Et Appiam mannis terit ; . 
Sedilibuſque magnus in primis eques, 15 
Othone contemto, ſedet. 
Quid attinet tot æra navium gravi 
Roſtrata duci pondere 
Contra latrones atque ſervilem manum, 


Hoc, hoc Tribuno militum ? 20 
EPODE 


— 


The Eſteem or Hatred of an excellent Poet ſhould not be 
indifferent to Perſons who value their Reputation; for with 
the ſame Pen he immortaliſes the Hero's Glory, and the 
Scoundrel's Infamy. As long as the Works of Horace ſhall 
ſubſiſt, fo long ſhall the Praiſes of Auguſtus, Mzcenas and 
Agrippa continue ; but Canidia ſhall be known only by her 
Sorceries; Mzvius by his Naſtineſs; Caffius Severus by his 
Slanders, and Caſſius of Nomentum by his Debaucheries. 
o theſe we might add Menas or Menodorus, if it were 
certain that he is the Perſon aimed atm this Ode. But who- 
ever he was, the Poet has the Advantage of being Inter- 
preter of the er Sentiments, in Revenge for the Con- 
tempt and Inſolence of a Coxcomb, vain of his Wealth and 
Equipage. The Ode is written in the violent Spirit of Sa- 
tire; and the Gall of Indignation flows through all the 
Verſes, which are not leſs nervous in their Cadencies than 
acrimonions in their 1 

The Manuſcripts inſcribe this Ode in Menam libertum. 
Sextus Meras was a Freedman of Cneius Pompeius, and 
during five or fix Years of the Triumvirate had made him- 
ſelf conſiderable both to Octavius and Pompey by betraying 
cach of them in their Turn, from whence Appian calls him 
T he deuble Bi trayer. | 

In 514, He commanded Pompey's Fleet; ravaged the 
Borders of Tuſcany, took Sardinia, and reduced Rome to 
ſach Extremity, by hating up the Sea, that he compelled 
the Romans to demand a Peace from Pompey. In 716 


Mena became f:ſpeRcd by Pompey, who commanded him 


TAI Erovzs or Hon act 


EpODE IV. 


38 IS Nature's Quarrel betwixt Lambs and 
Wolves, 


Th' Averſion that I boaft to Thee, 

Bafe Slave, whoſe furrow'd Back the Whip, whoſe 
The galling Fetter's Spite ſtill mourns. 
Tho! now thou ſtrut'ſt, the Herald of thy Wealth, 

Yet Fortune changes not the Kind. 
As o'er the ſacred Way thou ſweeping drag'ſt 
Thy twice three pompous Ells of Gown, 
See'ſt not, on every Side, th' averted Face 
With free-born Indignation glow ? 
This Wretch, they cry, by the Town Beadle ſcourg'd, 
Till his tir'd Arm ev'n loath'd it's Trade, 
Now ploughs his Thouſand Acres of rich Soil, 
And wears the Appian with his Train; 
On the firſt Benches fits, a doughty Knight, 
Trampling on Otho, and his Law! 
What will avail the num'rous Ships we ſend, 
From Pirates and from Slaves to purge, 
At ſuch Expence, the Main, if in that Fleet. 
A Pirate and a Slave command ? 
EPODE 


to give an Account of his Adminiſtration. He refuſed to 
obey ; put the Perſons to Death whom Pompey had ſent, 
and ſurrendered himſelf to Octavius with his Ships, hu 
Troops, and the Iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia. The Tz. 
umvir received him with open Arms, and put him on board 
his Fleet in Quality of Lieutenaut to Calviſius Sabinus. He 
there behaved himſelf with ſo much Courage and Condat 
in the 5 of the following Year, that enflamed 
with his Succeſs, and angry that he had not the ſupreme 
Command, he returned to Pompey, 

In 718, diſc#htented that he was not ed equally to 
his Merit, he ed himſelf with a large umber of Vel- 
ſels on the Side of Octavius, who had made him ſome ad- 
vantageous Offers, yet never em yo him afterwards but 
with much Reſerve. He was kill the following Year un 
a Sea · fight. ” : 

Such is the Picture drawn by Hiſtorians of this bad Man, 
in which there are ſeveral Features reſembling the Perſon 
againft whom this Ode is written, yet there are many 
that have not the leaſt Likeneſs. 

Firſt, the military Tribuneſhip of Menas appears perfet 
ly imaginary. None of the Hiſtorians mention it; not 
it probable, that a Perſon, who had divided with reap 
the Command of an Army, would accept of ſuch an _— l 
fiderable Employment from ORavius, * 


Ero: 
Ero IV. 
A Wolves and Lambs by Nature diſagree, 
So is my Hatred firm to thee ; 
Thou Wretch, whoſe Back with flagrant Whips 
is torn ; 
Whoſe Legs with galling Fetters worn ; 
Though Wealth thy native Inſolence enflame 
A Scoundrel -ever is the ſame. 
While you your thrice three Ells of Gown diſplay, 
And {talk along the ſacred Way, 
Obſerve the free-born Indignation riſe, 
Mark | how they turn away their Eyes; 
This Wretch, they cry, with public Laſhing flea'd, 
Till even the Beadle loath'd his Trade, 
Now plows his thouſand Acres of Domaine, 
And wears the Pavement with his Train ; 


Now on the foremoſt Benches fits, in ſpite 
Of Otho, an illuſtrious Knight. 
From Slaves and Pirates to aſſert the Main, 
Shall Rome ſuch mighty Fleets maintain, 
And ſhall thoſe Fleets, that dreadful rule the Sea, 
A Pirate and a Slave obey ? 
| EPODE 


the Officers of the Marine by his Valour and Experience, 
yet his Pride was greater than his Merit. His Bere of 
commanding in Chief made him look upon any Subordina- 
bon as an Injury; even an Equality offended him, and his 
Ambition was the principal Cauſe of his Perfidy. 

The Scholiaſt has indeed found a Way to ſatisfy this Am- 
dition by making him Commander of OQavius his Fleet. 
But we may aſk where the Scholiaſt got the Knowledge of 
a Fact, three or four hundred Years after it muſt have hap- 
pered, which had eſcaped all the Hiſtorians. Menas quit- 
ted the Party of Octavius the firſt Time, becauſe he was ob- 
liged to ſerve under Sabinus ; and after his Return to him he 
ever could recover his Confidence. In which of theſe 
Times may we ſuppoſe that this very conſiderable Employ- 
ment was given to him? P. 

Laſtly, the Poet deſcribes a Perſon-vain of his Riches ; 
fond of ſhewing himſelf in Public; taking the firſt Place at 

Entertainments, and crowding the Streets with his Equi- 
lage When he went to the Country. Theſe Particulars are 
dot only irreconcileable to the military Character of Menas, 
but alſo to any Part of his Life, which, after his firſt Engage- 
ments with Octavius, appears to have been entirely employ- 
= foreign Expeditions. Beſides, it is not eaſy to affign a 

me when Horace could dare to treat a Perſon of this Con- 
ſequence with ſo much Severity ; or to give a Reaſon why 
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Eropz IV. 


S much as Lambs with Wolves agree, 
So much, baſe Set, do I with Thee; 
With Spaniþ Whips thy Sides are torn, 
Thy Legs with heavy Shackles worn : 
Tho' Fortune ſmiles and ſwells thy Mind, 
It gilds, but cannot change the Kind: 
Do'ſt ſee, when thou with ruffling Gown 
Do'ft ſweep the Mall, how many frown, 
How each that views thee ſcrews his Face, 
And juſtly ſcorns the gawdy Ass 
He lately whipt at the Cart's Tail, 
The very Scandal of the Jail, 
Now vaſtly rich, a mighty Spark, 
In Coach and Six flies o'er the Park : 
At Plays he takes the Box, in ſpight 
Of Otbo's Law, a doughty Knight 
What Honour is't to free the Waves, 
From Pirates Rage, and tame the Slaves, 
What Honour can attend the War 
Where he a Captain claims a Share? 
EPODE 


he never hes him with that Ambition and Perfidy 
which appears in all his Conduct. ' San. 
Verſ. 1. Sortito.) Naturally; naturali faterum nece/ſita- 


7e. Nature gives to Animals theſe violent Avetſions from 


each other; or at leaſt we call by that Name a Power which 
produces any Effects, to us unaccountable. 
3. Bericis funibus, } A Spaniſh Herb, called Spartum, 


| had Fibres ſo pliant and ſtrong, that Ropes were made of it; 


from whence a Spaniſh Cord became a general TONS 
: ORR, 
7. Metiente wiam. ) Stalking in his Pride as if he mcaſur- 
ed his Steps. They who frequently walked in the ſacred 


Street were - leaſantly called Sacrawierf: s. 
8. Cum bis trium, &c.) In Latin Authors we often find 


Toga pretexta, wirilis, candida, pitta, purpurea, but never 


F Toga laticlavia. Mr. Sanadon therefore thinks, that Ho- 
race ſpeaks of the Toge, not of the Tunic, as other Com- 


mentators und him ; and that this Slave not only 
wore the Tunica laticlavia like the Tribunes, but —_—_— 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf even from the Tribunes by the bourd- 


leſs Length of his Toga. 

10. Liberrima indignatio. ) The ancient Commentator ve- 
ry well remarks, that theſe are the Words of the People, 
who thus expreſs their Indignation. 

11. Sefus flagellis Triumviralibus. ) There were three 

| - AXx2 | Judges 
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Epop E V. I} CAN I DIA M. 


T 6 Deorum quidquid in cœlo regit 
Terras & humanum genus, 
Quid iſte fert tumultus ? ecquid omnium 
Vultus in unum me truces ? 
Per liberos te, ſi vocata partubus 5 
Lucina veris adfuit, 

Per hoc inane purpurz decus precor, 
Per improbaturum hæc Jovem ; 
Quid ut noverca me intueris, aut uti 

Petita ferro bellua ? 10 
Ut hc trementi queſtus ore, conſtitit 


Inſignibus raptis puer, 
Impube corpus, quale poſſet impia 
Mollire Thracum pectora: 
Canidia brevibus implicata viperis 15 


Crines & incomtum caput, 
Jubet 


Judges in Rome who took Cogniſance of all Crimes, 
and who ordered Slaves and Thieves to be chaſtiſed in their 
Preſence. The Perſon, againſt wh. m this Ode was written, 
had gone through this Diſcipline, until the Beadle, who uſ- 
ed to proclaim the Fault for which the Criminals were pu- 
niſhed, was tired of his Office. Preconis ad faftidium. 

13. Arat Falerni, &c.) Here are two Reaſons for this 
popular Indignation, that this Fellow ſhould poſſeſs a thou- 
land Acres of Land, when the ancient Laws allowed a Ro- 
man Citizen no more than ſeven; and that theſe thouſand 
Acres ſhould lie in ſuch a Country as Campania; a Country 
ſo fertile that Bacchus and Ceres were ſaid to have diſputed 
the Poſſeſſion of it. Torr. Dac. 

15: Sedilibus in primis magnus eques. ). To underſtand this 
Paſlage we muſt diſtinguiſh two Degrees of Roman Knights; 
thoſe by Birth, and thoſe advanced for their Fortune or Ser- 
vices. The Poet therefore ſays, that this Slave inſolently 
and in Contempt of Otho's Laws uſed to fit on the firſt of 
the fourteen Benches appointed for thoſe who were born 
Knights, quaſs get magnus eques. The Tribunes had not a- 


ny Right of fitting upon theſe Benches, and the Scholiaſt 


firſt ed them that Privilege; but he is deceived, and 
has deceived others. SAN. 

16. Othone contemto.] Roſcius Otho carried a Law, by 
which the Knights had- fourteen Benches in the Circus aſſign- 
ed to them . from the People; but even this Law 
diſtinguiſhed the Knights of Birth, by giving them a Right 
of fitting upon the firſt Seats, preferably to thoſe who were 
advanced to that Dignity either by their Fortunes or Servi- 
ces. Horace therefore attributes this Fellows aſſuming this 
Prerogative to his Contempt of Otho's Lay. SAN. 


17. Tot era navium.) Three great Critics, Doctor Bent- 
ley, Mr. Cuningham and Mr. Sanadon have agreed that the 
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Eropz V. On the Witch Canipis. 
By Mr. Fax Ancis, 


B UT oh, ye Gods, whoſe awful Sway, 
Heaven, Earth, and Human-kind obey, 

What can this hideous Noiſe intend, 

On me what ghaſtly Looks they bend ? 

If ever chaſte Lucina heard | 

Thy Vows in Hour of Birth prefer'd ; 

Oh ! by this Robe's impurpled Train, 

Its purple Pride, alas ! how vain! 

By the unerring Wrath of Jove, 

Unerring ſhall his Vengeance prove ; 

Why like a Step-Dame. do you look, 

Or Tygreſs fell by Hunter truck ? 

Thus, while his ſacred Robes they tear, 
The trembling Boy prefers his Pray'r ; 
Then naked ſtands, of Charms to move 
An impious Thracian Witch to Love. 
Canidia, crown'd with writhing Snakes 


'Diſhevell'd, thus the Silence breaks, 


No 


Text is faulty, and the common Beading unintelligible, or 
at leaſt with Difficulty to be underſtood ; Doctor Bentley 


reads ra; Mr. Cuningham propoles 77, oro, novinm; and 


Mr. Sanadon, with greater Boldneſs, . doubly alters the Pal- 
ſage, Rofira navium erata. The firſt Correction ſeems to 
ofter leaſt Violence to the Text, and we find in Virgil ſome 
Expreſſions not unlike it. Zrate proræ, and æra navis 
um. 

19. Contra latrones. ) After the Defeat of Brutus and 
cala, Pompey received all the Slaves and Pirates, who 
would enter into his Service; and Suetonius informs us, that 
Auguſtus, in the Year 718, manumiſed twenty thouſand 
Slaves; from whence we may conclude that this Ode mult 
have been written before that Year ; otherwiſe Horace mul 
have been very imprudent to have 7 with 
an Action, which muſt have been equally criminal in Au. 


EPODE V. 


The Belief of Witches and Witchcraft has in all foo 
been a melancholy Proof of the Weakneſs and Credulity : 
Mankind. But the Scheme of Witchcraft amon — 
who have aſcribed its Wonders to the Power of the Us 
is, if poſſible, more abſurd than that of the Heathens, * 
3 they were performed by natural Means. In af. 
Ode our Poet deſcribes the Ceremonies of one hoc 


Erope 


Fropz V. On the Witch Canin. 
By Mr. OLDIisSwORTH. 


AVE me from Danger and from Death, 
8 Great Guardians of the World beneath! 
wirt means this Noiſe ? what's this I ſee? © 
Thoſe ghaſtly Looks, all fix'd on me? 

Speak, by the Pledges of thy Love, 

Tucina's Gift, by mighty Tove 

Who will avenge the Wrongs I bear, 

peak; by the ſacred Gown I wear ; 

Why all this Rage? So Step-Dames look, 
And Beaſts when by the Hunter ſtruck. 

Thus ſpake the Youth, and trembling ſtands 
Diſtob d by curſt Canidia's Hands: 

& ſweet a Bloom, ſo fair a Skin, 

Might Savages to Pity win : 

She, with a Face of Horrour, ſhakes 


Her hiſfing Curls of knotted Snakes ; 
10 | Then 


enblies, in which Canidia is the principal Actreſs: She pre- 

pes a Love -Potion, capable of recalling an inconſtant Lo- 

Fer o her Arms, who is artfully named and expoſed to all 

0 Ridicule of the Ode without any ſeeming Intention in 
Poet, 

Verl. 1. Ar.) The Scene opens in a 1 man- 
ter, repreſenting a Boy ſurrounded by Witches, who fix 
beir Eyes upon Fi, and terrify him by their Looks. He 
wrjures them to have Compaſſion on him by his Birth and 
lnocence; by the Tenderneſs of Mothers for their Children, 
ad by the Juſtice of the Gods. The Vivacity with which 
de Poem opens, gives us a Pain to know the Speaker; the 
wpenſion increaſes our 8 and the Diſcovery awa- 
len our Indignation. Mr. Dacier obſerves, that the Parti- 
de i gives Force and Spirit to the Expreſſion, preparing 
be Reader for ſomething new and ſurpriſing ; and that theſe 
- Strokes are to be religiouſly preſerved by a Tranſla- 


. Tumultus. } This Word, in a moral Senſe, carries al- 
un an Idea of a criminal Conſpiracy. The Boy fees a 
e of Death in the Eyes of the Witches. Tor. 

. Si vocata SH ] If you ever were a Mother ; if 
* ever traly felt a Mother's Tenderneſs. The Commenta- 


a imagine, with an ill -judged Refinement, that the Boy 
uy reproaches Canidia with Barrenneſs ; with her pre- 
ding to be with Child, that ſhe might educate Children, 
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UT O whatever God doſt fill the Sky, 
And rule the Earth and Men below, 
What means that Rout? and why 
Each Fury bends. on me an angry Brow ? 


By all thy Brood, if e' er Lucina came 
To real Births, and eas'd thy Throws : 
By Honour's uſeleſs Name, | 
By Jeve that ſees, and will revenge my Woes : 


Why doth that Stepdame's Frown affright ? 
That Rage thy ghaſtly Form diſgrace ; 
A hunted Tyger's Spight, 
And grinning Fury fit upon thy Face ? 


Thus fadly ſpake the naked lovely Child, 
Which e'en a Thracian's Soul might move, 
Make raging Fury mild 
And in a flinty Boſom kindle Love: 


Canidia, Serpents wreath'd her thaggy Brow, - 
Appear'd, and theſe Commands ſhe gave; 
A 


without Suſpicion, for her horrid Sorceries, But a Boy's 
Underſtanding can neither be ſuppoſed capable of knowing 
ſuch Things; nor is it probable, that he ſhould dare to pro- 

voke Canidia, while he was imploring her COINS, 
ORR. 

7. Per hoc inane purpuræ dicus,)) Children of 

wore a Robe bordered with Purple, until they were fifteen 
Years of Age. The Boy therefore conjures Canidia by this 
Robe, which ſhewed his Youth and Quality ; which was in 
itſelf eſteemed ſacred, and ſhould therefore protect him from 
er. The Romans, with regard to this Robe, uſed the 

Expreſſion Majeſtas pueritiæ, the Majeſty of Childhood. 
Torr. Dac. 
12. Conftitit infignibus raptis.) His Robe and Bulla 
(which were hung round his Neck, and made of Gold or 
Silver in form of an — are by the Poet called Hg. 
Theſe the Witches tear off, while he is ſpeaking, and he is 

naked when he has ended his Prayer. | . 


17. 
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Jubet ſepulchris caprificos erutas, 
Jubet cupreſſus funebres, 
Et uncta turpis ova ranæ ſanguine, 
Plumamque nocturnæ ſtrigis, 20 
Herbaſque, quas Tolcos, atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax, | 
Et offa ab ore rapta jejunæ canis, 
Flammis aduri Colchicis. 
At expedita Sagana per totam domum 2 5 
Spargens Avernales aquas, 
Horret capillis, ut marinus, aſperis, 
Echinus aut furens aper. 
Abacta nulla Veia conſcientia, 
Ligonibus duris humum 30 
Exhauriebat, ingemens laboribus ; 
Qud poſſet infoſſus puer 
Longo die bis terque mutatæ dapis 
Inemori ſpectaculo; 
Cùm promineret ore, quantum extant aqua 35 
Suſpenſa mento corpora : 
Exſucca uti medulla, & aridum jecur 
Amoris eſſet poculum ; 
Intetminato cum ſemel fixæ cibo 


Intabuiſſent pupulæ. | 40 
Non 


17. Tubet ſebulchris capri ficos erulat.) Here Canidia calls 
for 4. I 5 that . were ſuppoſed to uſe in cam- 
ng their Philtres. She commands the wild Fig- Tree to 

be brought, becauſe it bears neither Fruit, nor F lower, and 
is eſteemed unlucky and ill-omen'd. To make the Charm 
more powerful, it muſt grow in a Burying - place, and be 
torn up by the Roots, ; Dae. 
19. Et ande turpis, &c.) The Grammatical Order of 
theſe two Verſes is, Et plumam & ova notturne Ger unc- 
za ſanguine turpis rane. Theſe Deſcriptions of Witchcraft 
muſt have been v leaſing to ancient Poets, fince they 
dwell upon 33 — 2 But ſurely ſuch Objects 
Have ſo much Horrour in them, that they cannot be preſent- 
ed with too much Rapidity to the Imagination. SAN, 
23. Jejunce canis.) The Breath and Saliva of hungry fa- 
miſh'd Animals, eſpecially of Dogs, was thought to have a 
kind of Poiſon, that communicated itſelf to tae * 
wed. A C. 


2 ] Canidia boils all theſe Ingredients together, 


to make a Philtre capable of compelling her Lover to return, 
for the Word aduri cannot be literally underſtood as if ſhe 


really burned them. 


Dac. 


In frightful Wreaths her Hair ſhe wore. 


be Faults they are not very conſiderable, and * 
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Now the magic Fire prepare, 

And from Graves uprooted tear 

© Trees, whoſe Horrours gloomy ſpread 

Round the Manſions of the Dead ; 

* Bring the Eggs, and Plumage foul 

* Of a midnight ſhrieking Owl; 

Be they well be ſmear'd with Blood 

Of the blackeſt · venom' d Toad; 

Bring the choiceſt Drugs of Spain, 

Produce of the poiſonous Plain; 

© Then into the Charm be thrown, 

* Snatch'd from famiſh'd Bitch, a Bone; 

Burn them all with magic F lame, 

© Kindled firſt by Colchian Dame. 
Now Sagana around the Cell 
Sprinkled her Waters black from Hell; 
Fierce as a Porcupine, or Boar, 


Veia, who never knew Remorſe, 
Uplifts the Spade with feeble Force. 
And, breathleſs with the helliſh Tail, 
Deep-groaning breaks the guilty Soil, 
Turns out the Earth, and digs a Grave 
In which the Boy ( as o'er the Wave 
A luſty Swimmer lifts his Head ) 
Chin-deep finks downward to the Dead, 
O'er Dainties, chang'd twice, thrice a-day, 
Slowly to gaze his Life away ; : 
That the foul Hags, an amorous Doſe 
Of his parch'd Marrow may compoſe, 
His Marrow, and his Liver dry'd, 

The Seat where wanton Thoughts reſide, 
When, fix'd upon his Food in vain, 
His Eye-balls pin'd away with Pain. 


Www cc wo £c- 


Naples 


In the Original the Poet tells us, Canidia gave her Orden 


that theſe Ingredients ſhould be > 1p ; in the T 
the Witch — the Speaker, and the Numbers may 
ed to give her Speech the Air of an Incantation- 


unpardonable. 


Then thus = mix Wild-fig Branches torn, 
With Cypreſs, from ſome gloomy Urn ; 

On theſe a Screech- Owl's Plumes be ftrow'd, 
And blended Toads-Eggs, ſmear'd with Blood, 
With all the Weeds of poys'nous Juice, 

That Spain and Theſſaly produce. 

On theſe a mad Dog's Teeth ſhe lays, 

And burns in magick Flames the Maſs. 

Then Sagana around the Cell 

dprinkled black Water brought from Hell; 
Her briftled Hair in Tours ſhe wore, 

Juſt like a Hedge-Hog, or a Boar. 

lia, whoſe Conſcience nought can Wound, 
Sweats at the Spade, and digs the Ground, 
In which ſhe ſet the harmleſs Child, 

And mould'ring Earth around him fill'd : 

Like Bodies ſinking in the Flood, 

Up to the Chin in Earth, he ſtood ; 

There ſaw freſh Dainties every Day, 

But faw, and ſtarv'd, and pin'd away; 

From whoſe parch'd Marrow they compoſe, 
And Liver dry'd, the am'rous Doſe, 

Mixt with his Eye- balls worn with Pain, 

And gazing on his Food in vain. 


el: The firſt ſignifies en; the ſecond /e/dom. 


Erop: 


Folia 


28. Aut furens aper.] The vulgar Editions which read 
rent aper muſt certainly be faulty, ſince a Boar does not 
nie his Briſtles in the Chace, but when he is obliged to ſtop 
ud defend himſelf. Doctor Bentley and Mr. Sanadon have 
received a conjectural Correction of Heinſius, Laurens aper, 
u if the Poet intended to ſhew the Fierceneſs of this Boar by 
Wing the Woods in which he was bred. The Scholiaſt 
cron explains currens by fitrens, or it ſeems rather to have 
1— Lection, and it is here received upon his Au- 


33. Longo die,] At length. This Boy might live three or 
* Days in this Condition, and therefore the Poet ſays, 
the Witches changed his Meat frequently, that the 

5 — no his Appetite. Dac. 
1s terque, ich appears in all the Manuſcripts, is ve- 

7 different from 37. terve, which ſome Editions have receiv- 


. Exſucca. ] Of ſeven different Readings which appear 
u the Manuſcripts and Editions, this ſeems moſt natural, 
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A Funeral Cypreſs Bough, 
And a wild Fig-tree rooted from a Grave; 


A Scritch-Owl's Feather, Eggs beſmear'd with 
Blood, . 
Of croaking Frogs, a Tyger's Paws, 
A ſwelling angry Toad, 
And Bones ſnatch'd from an hungry Bitch's Jaws: 


Each pow'rful Herb that in Heria ſprings, 
To raiſe ſtrong Love, or Anger tame; 
And all that Colchos brings, 
Go mix, and burn them in a magic Flame. 


Whilſt ready Sagana from beechen Cup 
Pour'd Stygian Water o'er the Floors, 
Her Hair an end ſtood up 
Like Hedg-hog's Briſtles, or a running Boar's. - 


But harden'd Veja, deaf to all Remorſe, 
A little Grave had quickly made; 
She rais'd her feeble Force, 


And joy'd to ſweat and groan upon the Spade : 


Where fix'd chin - deep the poor unhappy Gueſt / 
By looking on his Meat muſt die, 
Whilſt they renew the Feaſt, 
And he ſtands famiſh'd, feeding at his Eye: 


* 


That his dry Marrow, and his raging Heart, 
When his weak Senſes fail, may prove 
Fit for their Magic Art, 
And make Ingredients for a Cup of Love. 


and beſt agrees with the Epithet which Horace gives to Je- 
cur. Mr. Cuningham and Mr. Sanadon have taken it into 
the Text. 

39. Interminato cibo,] Forbidden Food. If Scaliger had 
known the regular Conſtruction of this Sentence, he would 
not have inſulted our Poet with a violent and ill-judged 
Criticiſm, Cum pupulæa fixe cibo interminato intabuiſſent 


ſemel. g Dac. 


14. 


| 
| 


_ „ 


ie maſculz libidinis 
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A 


Ariminenſem Foliam, 
Et otioſa credidit Neapolis, 
Et omne vicinum oppidum; 


Quæ ſidera excantata voce Theſſala | 45 | 


Lunamque clo deripit. | 
Hic irreſectum ſæ va dente livido 
Canidia rodens pollicem, | 
Quid dixit? aut quid tacuit? 6 rebus meis 


Non infideles arbitre,  _ 4» SOT 


Nox, & Diana, que ſilentium regis, 
Arcana cum fiunt ſacra ; SY * 
Nunc, nunc adeſte: nunc in hoſtiles domos 
Iram atque numen vertite. | 
Formidoloſis dum latent filvis feræ, | 55 
Dulci ſopore lan guide, | 
Senem, quod omnes rideant, adulterum 
Latrent Suburanæ canes, cl. 
Nardo perunctum, quale non perfectius 
Mer laborarint manus. £5: . 00 


- Quid accidit? cur dira barbaræ minds 


Venena Medez valent, 


© Quibus ſuperbam fugit ulta pellicem, 


8 * PU wal " - ww. 4 
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41.” Maſeule BBbidinis 3 Eibide robufta* fmdemita. Thus 


our Poet calls Sappho maſcula, high-ſpirited, couragious ; 
and Perſyrs uſes maſcula bilis to s wvebementior and a- 


crior bilis. Wen J Neft by de WF 2 
43. Otieſa Neapolis. } Naples, vantages of its 
Situation, and T ture of its Climate, was always re- 


garded as the Seat of Idleneſs and Pleaſure, Either this hor- 
rid Fact muſt have been generally known, or Horace hath - 
taken a E Manner of proving it, by calling Naples 


and all the Villages neighbouring as Witneſſes of it. 


45. Foce Thefſala ]. The Theſlalians are always repre- 
ſented as a wild uncultivated Nation, and conſequently muſt = 
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Naples, for Idleneſs renown'd, 
And all the Villages around, | 
Believ'd that Folia ſhar'd their Rites, 
She who in monſtrous Luſts delights, 
Whoſe Voice the Stars from Heav'n can tear, 
And charm bright Luna from her Sphere. 
Here, with black Tooth, and livid Jaws, 
Her unpar'd Thumbs Canidia gnaws, 


And into hideous Accents: broke, 


In Sounds, how direful ! thus ſhe ſpoke, 

Ye Pow'rs of Darkneſs and of Hell, 
Propitious to the magic Spell, * 
Who rule in Silence o'er the Night, 

While we perform the myſtic Rite, 
Be preſent now, your Horrours ſhed, 
In hallow'd Vengeance, on his Head. 
Beneath the Foreſt's gloomy Shade, 


While Beaſts in Slumbers ſweet are laid, 


Give me the Lecher, old and lewd, 
By barking Village Curs purſu'd, 
Expos'd to Laughter, let him ſhine 

In Efſence——ah ! that once was mine. 


What! ſhall my ſtrongeſt Potions fail, 


And could Medea's Art prevail? 
When the fair Harlot, proud of Heart, 


Deep felt the Vengeance of her Art; 
Her 


have been equally credulous anct ſuperſtitious. Their Sor 
cerers were in high Reputation, as perhaps there are not 
more ſkilful Witches at preſent in the World than in Lap- 
land, | a 
51. Silentium regis. ] The Ancients conſidered the Star 
as à kind of Circle, in which the Moon preſided in Silenc? 
as their Queen. Da 1 
59. Narde perundum.] Cauidia repreſents her pr | 
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gls was preſent at theſe Rites, All thought that luſtful Folia too was one 
She, that in monſtrous Luſts delights ; That came to view 'the horrid Sight, VL, 
80 told by Fame the Rumour runs She that can charm the Moon, ; 
Through Naples and th* adjacent Towns ; And force the Stars from their fix'd Seats of Light; 
She, with ſuperiour Charms can force 8 
The Moon to leave her nightly Courſe: Here fierce Canidia, whilſt her unpar'd Nail 
Whilſt with black Teeth Canidia tore She gnaw'd with an envenom'd Tooth, 

Her Thumbs, and drew the livid Gore ; Oh what did ſhe conceal ! 


Then ſaid ; — Such Things ! — What Tongue What horrid Words broke from her impious Mouth! 


can tell ? 

Ye Pow'rs of Darkneſs and of Hell, 

Nix and Diana, you who guide 

The Shades, and o'er theſe Rites preſide, 
Come to my aid, whilſt Horrour reigns 


Oer fleepy Brutes and filent Plains; | Afiſt me now with all your Strength and Rage, 

Exert your Godhead, and your Skill; That I may pay the Debts I owe, 

Let thoſe I hate new Torments feel : Your greateſt Force engage 

Expoſe the Lecher, gray and lewd, To wreak my Spight on my unhappy Foe ; 

By Dogs and ſhouting Boys purſu'd ; 

On him this Philtre I beſtow, While cruel Beaſts aſleep in Woods are ſafe, 

My Hands ne'er mixt ſuch Herbs till now. Let the Saburran Maſtiffs bark, 

What ! Shall Medea me excel ? (*Twill make the Neighbours laugh ) 

Of whom the Bards ſuch Wonders tell ; At the old Lecher creeping in the Dark : 

How by her Chrrms, in Beauty's Pride, 

tler Rival, fair Creuſa, dy'd, When fierce Deſire hath raging. Fury bred; 
When Then let him walk as Luſts perſwade, 

| With Ointment round his Head 


As ſtrong as c'er my ſkilful Hands have made: 


Thou Night, thou Moon, and all ye meaner Lights, 
That charm. dull Mortals into Sleep, 
And when our ſacred Rites 
Are done, an undiſturbed Silence keep ; 


Gallant perfumed with Eſſences, which ſhe herſelf had 
made; mee laborarint manus. Nor is it unreaſonable to be- ' ? ; 
lere that Canidia, who was accuſtomed to compoſe ſo many Ah! what's the matter! where's the Power of A 
Drugs, ſhould make Perfumes for her own Uſe; and pro- Charms | 
bably ſhe had made a Preſent of a Box of Eſſences to Varus, ' 
* ſhe ſuſpected his Inconſtancy. But he ungratefully Which fierce Medea once did prove, 

perfidiouſly uſes them to perfume his Perſon for ſome . n 
ther Miſtreſs ; a very ſufficient Reaſon for Reſentment and hen witli "(have IM nog Arms . 
Jealouſy. San. She furiouſly reveng'd her injur'd Love 
bl, Quid accidit ? ] In her magical Tranſports Canidia - — 
ary that the Drugs which ſhe had given to Varus, to 

his new Chains, are without Effect: She imagines | 

that ſhe ſees him going to her Rivals, in Contempt of her 
Charms; and ſhe promiſes herſelf that the Philtre, which and that ſhe now eives, by ſome Geſture and Motion 
he is now preparing, ſhall bring him back to his former of it, that her Inchantments are ineffectual. If the Poet had 
Engagements. SAN. thought of ſuch an Image he would certainly have menti- 
Mr. Dacier fancies that Canidia had formed a little wax- oned it, and the Ode may with Eaſe be explained without 
en Image, to repreſent her old Gallant; that ſhe beſmears ſuppoſing it. 
© #th a Mixture that ſhe calls Eſſence, Nardo perunttum Yy 68. 


"—— — 


When, 
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Cum palla, tabo munus imbutum, novam 
Incendio nuptam abſtulit ? 

Atqui nec herba, nec latens in aſperis 
Radix fefellit me locis. 


65 


Indormit unctis omnium cubilibus 
Oblivione pellicum. 
Ha, ha! ſolutus ambulat veneficæ 


70 


Sͤcientioris carmine. 

Non uſitatis, Vare, potionibus 
(O multa fleturum caput ! ) 

Ad me recurres ; nec vocata mens tua 
Marſis redibit vocibus. ; 

Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi 


75 


Faſtidienti poculum ; 

Priũſque ccoelum ſidet inferius mari, 
Tellure porreQa ſuper, 

Quam non amore ſic mei flagres, uti 
Bitumen atris ignibus. 

Sub hæc puer, jam non, ut antè, mollibus 
Lenire verbis impias; 

Sed dubius unde rumperet ſilentium, 
Miſit Thyeſteas preces. 


80 


85 


Venena, 


68. Fefellit.] She is well aſſured that ſhe has not been 
miſtaken in the Choice of her Herbs, nor forgotten any thing 
neceſſary for her Potion. + TR | 

69. Indormit unfis. ] The ConſtruQion is perplexed and 
obſcure, Indormit in omnium- pellicum ( mearum ] cubilibus 


unctis oblivione mei. Theſe Harlots have ſpread ſome Charms 


round his Bed, and anointed it with Eſſences pro 
ſpire a Forgetfulneſs for Canidia ; or it is rather a 
to ſhew, that theſe new Engagements had made him forget 
his Paſſion for Canidia. The Word unctis alludes perhaps 


to in- 


to a Cuſtom among . 
AC, 


Eſſences. 


With Rage yet doubtful what to ſpeak, 


etaphor . 


Taz EyoDEes or Horacx 


Her Gown with powerful Poiſons dyed 
In Flames enwrap'd the guilty Bride. 
Yet every Root and Herb I know, 
And on what ſteepy Depths they grow: 
And yet, with Eſſence round him ſhed, 
He fleeps in ſome bold Harlot's Bed ; 
Or walks at large, nor thinks of me, 
By ſome more mighty Witch ſet free. 
But ſoon the Wretch my Wrath ſhall proye, 
By Spells unwonted taught to love ; 
Nor ſhall even Marſian Charms have Pow'r 
Thy Peace, O Varus, to reſtore. 
With ſtronger Drugs a larger Bowl 
PI fill, to bend tfy haughty Soul; 
Sooner the Seas to Heaven ſhall riſe, 
And Earth ſpring upwards to the Skies, 
Than you not burn in fierce Deſire, 
As melts this Pitch in ſmoaky Fire. 
The Boy, with lenient Words no more, 
Now ftrives their Pity to implore ; 


— 7 


CA A —XYxX — 


Forth from his Lips theſe Curſes break ——— 
Your 


71. Ha, ha “] At laſt ſhe diſcovers, that Varus had pre- 
vented or deſtroyed the Effects of her Enchantments, by 
the Charms of another Witch more ſkilful. She therefore 
now a Potion made of the Liver and Marrow of 
the Boy, which ſhe calls an unuſual Beverage, non uftatas 
otiones, either becauſe ſhe was Inventreſs of this deteſtable 

emedy, or becauſe ſhe never uſed it but E extraordi- 
Occaſions. However, ſo well aſſured is ſhe of their Ef. 

fe&, that ſhe already threatens him as if he were in her 
Power, O multa fleturum caput. Dae. 


70. 


Eyropz 


When the young heedleſs Bride put on 
The poys'nous Dreſs and burning Gown. 
F:ch noxious Root and Herb I know, 
What Juice they ſhed, and where they grow : 
Yet nothing can my Varus move, 
Or break his Reſt with Thoughts of Love; 
He triumphs o'er a Wretch like me, 
dme mightier Hag has ſet him free: 
But ſoon my Philtres ſhall prevail, 
And he his cold Diſdain bewail; 
When I have charm'd, and made him kind, 
Not Muſic ſhall reſtore his Mind: 
This Philtre ſhall his Scorn remove, 
Ill make it ſtrong and full of Love. 
Goner the Sea ſhall upwards flow, 
The Earth and Skies lie ſunk below, 
Than he not pine with fond Deſire, 
As Sulphur takes the lambent Fire. 
Thus ſhe; the harmleſs Boy no more 
With Tears their Pity did implore, 
But long with ſilent Horrour ſtruck, 
At length into theſe Curſes broke. 
Though 


76. Marſis wocibus. ] The Marſi had the ſame Character 
of Witchcraft in Italy, as the Theſſalians had in Greece. 
But they particularly owed their Reputation to Marſus the 
Founder of their Nation, who was the Son of Circe. 

v1. Ua bitumen atris ignibus. ] In ſaying theſe Words 
Canidia throws a Lump of Pitch into the Fire, which ſhe 
Glls dark or gloomy, ether becauſe this might have been a 


Tae ep et ical Fires, which were made of 
Timber, duch as Yew, Cypreſs, and wild Fig- 


V. 355 


When, with a Garment lin'd with ſecret Flame, 
(What will not jealous Rage inſpire ? ) 
She burnt the lovely Dame, 
And wrapt falſe Faſen's youthful Bride in Fire! 


Ah! ſure no pow'rful Herb hath ſcap'd my * 
In ſhady Groves or purling Streams; 
And yet he ſleeps all Night, 
No wanton Miſs .diſturbs him e'en in Dreams : 


Ah! Ah, ſome Witch more ſkilful ſets thee free, 

Unhappy Varus, doom'd to ill, 
Thou ſhalt return to me; 

I'll force thee back by an unuſual Skill : 


With unreſiſted Art I'll bind thy Soul, 
No Charms ſhall then thy Mind reſtore ; 
I' mix a ftronger Bowl, 
And urge thee ſtill as thou doſt ſcorn the more: 


Firſt Heav'n ſhall downward, Earth ſhall upward . 
move 
And to the Center Stars retire ; 
E'er thou ſhalt ceaſe to love, 
Or burn like Brimſtone in a ſmeaky Fire. 


The injur'd Boy enrag'd no longer ſtrove 
To ſoften them by mournful Prayer, 
And gentle Pity move, 
But ſpoke theſe dying Words in deep Deſpair : 
Poor 


Tree; r 
7» - 


356 Q. Horartir FLaccr Eropon Lib: 


Venena, magnum fas nefaſque, non valent 
Convertere humanam vicem. | 

Diris agam vos: dira deteſtatio 
Nulla expiatur victima. 

Quin, ubi perire juſſus exſpiravero, 
Nocturnus occurram furor ; 


90 


Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus; 
(Quæ vis Deorum eſt Manium) 

Et inquietis aſſidens præcordiis, 95 
Pavore ſomnos auferam. 

Vos turba vicatim, hinc & hinc ſaxis petens, 
Contundet obſcœnas anus. 

Poſt, inſepulta membra different Jupi 


Et Eſquilinæ alites oo 
Neque hoc parentes, heu mihi ſuperſtites ! | 

Effugerit ſpectaculum. 
EPO DE 


ey. Venena magnum fas nefasque. ] Venena valent conwer- 
tere magnum fas & nefas, ſed non valent convertere huma- 
nam wicem. The Power of Witchcraft may change the na- 
tural Order of Things in this World, or confound whatever 
is eſteemed right and wrong, good and evil, in the common 
Courſe of Nature, bu hall never be able to alter the future 
Lot of Human- kind; Rewards and Puniſhments ordain- 
ed by the Gods for Innocence and Guilt. 'To repeat the 
various Opinions of the Commentators upon this P 
would onl lex the Reader, or perhaps might 
dark and Mak what is in itſelf open and eaſy. 


. 


TAT Erobrs os HokA cx. 


Vour Spells may Right and Wrong remove, 

But ne'er ſhall turn the Wrath of Jove, 

For while I curſe the direful Deed, 

In vain ſhall all your Victims bleed. 

Soon as this mortal Spirit dies, 

A midnight Fury will I riſe: 

Then ſhall my Ghoſt, though form'd of Air, 

Your Cheeks with crooked Talons tear, 

Unceaſing on your Entrails prey, 

And fright the Thoughts of Sleep away; 

Such Horrours ſhall the Guilty know, 

And ſuch the Power of Gods below. 

Ve filthy Hags with Showers of Stones 

The vengeful Croud ſhall cruſh your Bones; 

Then Beaſts of Prey, and Birds of Air, 

Shall your unburied Members tear ; 

And while they weep their favourite Boy, 

My Parents ſhall the vengeful Scene enjoy. 
EPODE 


100. Efquiline alites. ] The Eſquilian Hill was a Place 
of public Executions, and the Poor of Rome were buried 
there, in Ditches called Puriculi. The Birds which came 
to this Hill to prey upon the Carcaſes of the Criminals, are 
called E/quiling alites. * Caxvg, 


101. 


1 - — 


Eropz 


Though all the Pow'rs of Hell combine, 
Juſt Vengeance will at length be mine; 
Therefore I'll curſe you as I die, 
And this the Gods ſhall ratify. 
When I am gone and turn'd to Air, 
My Ghoſt ſhall haunt you every where; 
With Warlike Nails your Cheeks I'll plow, 
As Spectres, when enrag'd, will do; 
Wait round your Beds, and ev'ry Night, 
In Dreams, your guilty Souls affright : 
The hooting Mob, with Show'rs of Stones, 
dall cruſh your old decrepid Bones; 
Your Carcaſſes ſhall find no Urn, 
But be by Dogs and Vulturs torn 
My Parents ſhall look on the while, 
And, ſated with full Vengeance, ſmile. 

| EPODE 


101. Heu.] The Boy's laſt Thoughts are tenderly em- 
loyed in reflecting upon the Grief of his Parents; yet he 

ms to comfort them, and at the ſame time to confirm 
the Truth of this Prediction by_that Conſolation which they 
ſtall receive in the Death of theſe Witches, 


V. | 357 


Poor Charms too weak to alter human Fate, 
And hinder Plagues from Rage divine; 
No Blood ſhall expiate 
So ſolemn, and ſo great a Curſe as mine. 


When I am dead, then I'll a Ghoſt by Night 
With crooked Nails your Jaws invade, 
At ev'ry Turn affright ; 
For that's the Force and Fury of a Shade. 


Then will I fit upon your fearful Breaſt, 

And there my dreadful Watches keep ; 
Diſturb approaching Reſt, | 

And drive away the Jazy Hand of Sleep. 


Thro' every Street the Croud in eager Haſte 
Shall brain the ugly Hags with Stones, 
And when Death comes at laſt, 
The Crows ſhall ſcatter, Wolves ſhall break your 
Bones : 


And this my Parents (ah they muſt ſurvive 
And ſeek in vain, and mourn for me ) 
Tho' many Years they grieve, 
Grown gray in Tears, ſhall live and ſmile to ſee. 
| EPODE 
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Erobz VI. [4 Cass1UM SzVERUM. 


UID immerentes hoſpites vexas; canis, 
Ignavus adversum lupos ? 

Quin huc inanes, fi potes, vertis minas, 
Et me remorſurum pctis ? | 

Nam, qualis aut Moloſſus, aut fulyus Lacon, 5 
Amica vis paſtoribus, 

Agam per altas aure ſublata nives, 
Quzcunque præcedet fera. 

Tu, cum timenda voce compleſti nemus, 
Projetum odoraris cibum, 

Cave, cave; namque in malos aſperrimus 
Parata tollo cornua ; 

Qualis Lycambz ſpretus infido gener, 
Aut acer hoſtis Bupalo. | 

An, fi quis atro dente me petiverit, 
Inultus ut flebo puer ? 


10 


15 


EPO DE 


The Manuſcripts and Scholiaſts that this Ode was 
written againſt Caſſius Severus; a of baſe Birth, and 
ſcandalous Life; but of conſiderable Abilities, which he 
largely indulged in public Accuſations as an Orator, and in 
Satires and Libels as a Writer. His Character is thus drawn 
by Quintilian ; If we read him with Judgment we ſhall find 
many Things in him worthy of Imitation ; and if, with all 
the great Qualities of Oratory, which he poſſeſſed, he had 

ven a Colouring and Gravity to his Orations, he might 
juſtly be numbered among the moſt eminent: For he hath 
great Strength of Genius; a pleafing Severity of Manner, 
and a Raillery delicate and eaſy ; but he allowed more to his 
natural Spleen, than to his Judgment. 

Verſ. 1. Jmmuerentes hoſpites. ] It is natural enough to 
believe that Horace entered into this Quarrel, in Defence 
of ſome of his Friends; whom Caſſius had injured by his 
Calumnies. The Poet compares him to a Dog that barks 
at an innocent Traveller, or Gueſt, but dares not attack a 
Wolf. It is true, that Caſſius had been bold enough to ac- 
cuſe ſome Perſons of Diſtinction, but, when Horace wrote 


this Ode, the Reputation of this declaiming Satiriſt was ſo 


Fux Eropzs or Honracy 


Ero VI. To Cassivs SEVRRUsS, 
By Mr. Ol D1sworrmn, 


WI Y, Mungrel ! Why ſo fierce and loud! 
Why wilt thou teaze the Gentle and the Good! 

Turn, turn; on me employ thy Spite, 

For I again with equal Force can bite : 
No Greyhound is ſo ſwift of Foot 

No Farmer's Maſtiff half ſo bold and ſtout: 
Whatever Brutes dare croſs my Way, 

I give *em Chaſe, and never quit my Prey. 
But you who ſo much Courage boaſt, 

Will fawn, and crouch, and truckle for a Cruſt. 
My Rage with double Fury burns, 

When, thus provok'd, I toſs my pointed Horns; 
Not fam'd Archilochus could ſhow, 

Or Hipponax, leſs Favour to a Foe : 
Let Boys, when beaten, whine and cry, 


If Tm attack'd, I conquer, or I die. 
EPODE 


loſt, that he could be dreadful only to the meaneſt of the 


People. Dac. Sas. 
9. Compleſfti. ] Mr. Dacier well obſerves that Horace by 


the Cadence of this Verſe, and the — of g 
happily repreſented the Opening of Hounds in 2 Foreſt. 
10. Projeftum cibum. ] Caſſius is here reproached with 
ſuffering himſelf to be corrupted with Money, as a Dog is 
with a Cruſt, His Silence and his Eloquence were equally 
venal. Tork 
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- 
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Eyods VI. To Cagsrvs Szvzzus. Ero VI. To CAB us Severus. 
H doſt Thou, fearful to provoke B** E coward Cur, when harmleſs Strangers 
The Wolf, attack offenceleſs Folk ? come, 
Turn hither, if you dare, your Spite, You ſnarl and bark about the Room; 
And bark at Me, prepar'd to bite. But when a fierce and ſhagged Wolf appears, 
For like a Hound or Maſtiff keen, How ſoon you whine and hang your Ears ! 
That guards the Shepherd's flocky Green, Come, make at me, if you reſolve to fight, 
With Ears erect, and eager Haſte, For I have Teeth and dare to bite: 
Through Snows I drive each rav'ning Beaſt ; The gen'rous Maſtiff I of noble Senſe, 
But You, when with your hideous Yelling The careful Shepherd's kind Defence 
You fill the Grove, at Cruſts are ſmelling, With Ears an-end thro' Snow and Froft purſue 
Beware, beware; for, ſharp as Spurs, Whatever Beaſt I have in view : . 
lit my Horns to butt at Curs When thou the Woods with frightful Sounds haſt 
Fierce as Archilochus I glow ; ſhook, 
Like Hipponax a deadly Foe. Thou leap'ſt for ev'ry little Brock: 
F any Mungrel ſhall affail Take heed, take heed, to Rogues a deadly Foe, 
My Character with Tooth and Nail; I'm ſtill prepar'd to ſtrike the Blow 
What! like a Truant Boy, ſhall I As ſharp as fierce Archilochus his Song, 
Do nothing in Revenge —— but cry? Like Hipponax revenge a Wrong ; 


EPODE If any Malice wounds my Fame, ſhall I 


Like a poor Child fit down and cry ? 
EPODE 
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Eyopz VII. A PorutuMRomanvy. 


UO, quo, ſceleſti, ruitis ? aut cur dexteris 
Aptantur enſes conditi ? 
Parumne campis atque Neptuno ſuper ' 
Fuſum eſt Latini ſanguinis ? 
Non ut ſuperbas invide Carthaginis 
Romanus arces ureret ; 
Intactus aut Britannus ut deſcenderet 
Sacra catenatus vid; 
Sed ut, ſecundum vota Parthorum, ſui 
Urbs hec periret dexter. 10 
Neque hic lupis mos, nec fuit leonibus ; 
Nunquam, niſi in diſpar, feris. 
Furorne cæcos, an rapit vis acrior, 
An culpa? reſponſum date. 
Tacent: & albus ora pallor inficit ; 
Menteſque perculſi ſtupent. 
Sic eſt; acerba fata Romanos agunt, 
Sceluſque fraternz necis; 
Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 
Sacer nepotibus cruor. 


x5 


20 


EPODE 


After the Defeat of Brutus and Caſſius; the Death of 
Sextus Pompeius, and the Reſignation of Lepidus; Octavius 
and Anthony alone remained in a Condition of diſputing the 
Sovereign Power. Sometimes Octavia; ſometimes their 
common Friends reconciled them; but at length they came 
to an open Rupture in the Vear 722, when all the Forces of 
the Republic were armed to give the laſt Stroke to Roman 
Liberty. During theſe Preparations, Horace compoſed five 
or fix Odes upon this Subject. His Deſign here is to repre- 
ſent to both Parties the Horrours of their criminal Diſſenſi- 
ons, Which threatned their common Country with tetal Ruin. 
He was not ignorant that the Ambition of the two Chiefs 
was the ſole Cauſe of theſe Misfortunes ; but he ſpeaks with 
Reſerve, nor does he declare for either of them that he 
might not expoſe himſelf, ( ſince the Event of the War was 
yet uncertain) to the Reſentment of the Conqueror. San. 

Verſ. 2. Enfes conditi. ] Peace had ſheathed their Swords 
ever ſince the Death of Sextus Pompeius, that is, for more 
than two Years. SAN. 

7. Intatus Britannus. ] Julius Cæſar was the firſt of the 
Romans who carried his Arms into Britain, and although. 
Suetonius tells us, that he obliged the Britons to give Hoſ- 
tages, and impoſed Tributes upon them, yet we may ſay 


Not that of rival Carthage the proud Towers 


Taz Ero0Dzs or Hox icy 


Eyopz VII. 7 the ROMAN Prop rz: 


A H ! whither ruſh ye ? In your impious Graf, 
Why gleams the Sword, fo lately ſheath'g? 

Has then the Land not yet enough been Stain's, 
Or Neptune's Wave, with Latian Blood ? 


Might blaze, fir'd by a Roman Arm; 
Or that the untam'd Briton ſhould deſcend, 
In Chains, along the ſacred Way ; 
But that this City, ( Parthia's fervent Voy | ) 
May periſh by her own Right- Hand. 
Fen Wolves and Lions lefs Intemp'rance boaſt ; 
Which prey ſtill on a diffrent Kind. 
Say, —— is it Madneſs, is it ſtronger Fate, 
Or Guilt that this blind Rage inſpires ? 
An aſhy Paleneſs ev'ry Cheek invades ; 
With Horrour ſtruck they ſilent ſtand. 
"Tis ſo; — the Furies for the direful Crime 
Of Fratricide the Romans haunt; 
And Remus loud-tongu'd Blood, unjuſtly fpilt, 
For Vengeance, long-delay'd, now calls. 
| EPODE 


* 


that he rather opened a Way for his Succeſſors into the 1 
and, than that he conquered it; or perhaps it was never to 
tally ſubdued by the Romans. In the Time of Horace, d 
Reduction of this People was conſidered as a new Conquel 
reſerved for the Arms of Auguſtus, from whence the Poe 
here calls them Intacti, as he always mentions them with E 
pithets of Terrour, which repreſent them as a Nation 9 
dable to the Romans, even in the higheſt Strength and G 
of their Republic. 
£4 7. — ] From the Top of the ſacred Street Th 


went downward to the Forum, and the Way from on wh 

aſcended to the Capitol. This Aſcent was called Ci — 
3 Laws overnt 

pitolinus. es the 


9. Parthorum. ] From the Defeat of Craſſus * che 1 
701, the Parthians were continually engaged in 15 * 
the Romans, who by their civil Difſenſions confirmed, 


in ſome ſort, perpetuated the Victory of their Enemies, | 


Er op! 


Frope VII. Te the RoMan PEOPLE 


Hither, Oh ! whither do Ye madly run, 
The Sword unfheath'd, and impious War 
begun ? | 
What Land, what Wave of boundleſs Neptune's Flood 
th not been ftain'd, alas! with Latian Blood ? 
Not that the Rival of the Roman Name, 
Carthage might blaze in the devouring Flame, 
Nor Britons, yet unbroken to our War, 
| Chains ſhould follow our triumphal Car; 
it that the Parthian ſhould his Vows enjoy, 
ud Rome, with impious Hand, Herſelf deſtroy. 
The Rage of Wolves and Lions is confin'd ; 
They never prey but on a different Kind. 
ek or from Madneſs riſe theſe Horrours dire? 
Does Fate, and conſcious Guilt your Souls inſpire? 
Fent they ſtand; with ſtupid Wonder gaze, 
While their pale Cheeks their inward Guilt betrays. 
Tis ſo — The Fates have cruelly decreed 
That Rome for ancient Fratricide muſt bleed ; 
The Brother's Blood, which ſtain'd our riſing Walls, 
In his Deſcendants, loud for Vengeance calls. 
EPODE 


11. Neque hic Jupis mos.] Our Poet's reaſoning may look 
ſeciouſly enough in Poetry, but ſuch Topics of Morality, 
wn from the Actions of Beaſts, can have nothing conclu- 
ve againſt the Nature of Man. They may be eluded by 


Fleaaatry, or directly oppoſed by contrary Examples. 


SAN. 


16. Furorne cacos. ] Cæcos rapit is to be referred in com- 
non to Furor, to Vis acrior and to Culpa. The Poet attri- 
bites the Blindneſs of the Romans to an Exceſs of Fury, 
wich tranſports them; to an Aſcendant of Deſtiny which 
Ferns them; or to the Vengeance of the Gods which pur- 


lies them; for he is cautious of aſcribing the Civil Wars to 


ber true Cauſe ; the Ambition of Octavius and Anthony. 
SAN. 
15. Albus ora paller inficit. ] The ordinary Reading is 
072 pallor albus inficit. , 75 ifference is only in the 5 
agement of the Words, which however renders the Verſe 
Tore harmonious and elegant; It appears in three Manu- 


Kipts, and has been received by all our later Editors. 


* 


Epo VII. To the Roman Porr. 


We? E RE, Madmen, where? why fo averle +» 
to Peace? : 
| Your ruſty Swords that ſlept in Eaſe 
Why drawn? What, hath not ev'ry Country flow'd, 
And ev'ry Sea with Roman Blood? 
Not to purſue your. angry Fathers Hate, 
And urge proud Carthage rival Fate, 
Nor make the untouch'd Britons Slaves to Rome, 
And lead them chain'd in Triumph home; 
But what the Parthians often pray to view, 
Theſe Arms are now prepar'd to do; 
Againſt yourſelves, ah me! you raiſe them all, 
And Rome by her own Hand muſt fall. 


E'en Wolves are to more gentle Thoughts enclin'd, 


And prey but on another Kind. 


What is it Madneſs, is it ſtapid Rage, 


That doth the brutal Arms engage ? 
Or is it Sin? ſpeak, not one Word will come; 
"Tis cruel Fate that urges Rome : 
Since Remus fell about thy riſing Walls, 
His loud-tongu'd Blood for Vengeance calls; 
The Iſſue then began, and ſtill hath flow'd ; 
For Blood muſt be reveng'd with Blood. 


EPODE:” 


17. Sic e.] After a pathetic Pauſe, Horace adheres to 
the two laft Cauſes which he had mentioned. He therefore 
imputes the Civil Wars to the Deſtinies, Acerba fata; and 
to the Death of Remus, Fraterne necis ſcelus; as if the De- 
ſtinies had condemned the Romans to expiate the Fratricide 
of that Prince by deſtroying each other. This was looking 


a great way back, that he might remove the Ideas of the re- 
al Cauſe of the preſent Calamities. SAN. . 
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Eropz IX. 4d Maczrarzu. 


1 O UANDO 


h ee Jews Cute, 
Tecum ſub alta (ſic Jovi gratum ) domo, 
Beate Mzcenas, bibam, 


> # 


Sonante n — carter Iyra, | 3 Grateful to Tove, with thee carouſe ; 
Dux fugit uſtis navib MW per'd wakes each ſprightly Strain ? 
Minatus urbi vincla, quz 12 Xt As Tate, when o'er his boaſted Father's Waye, 
2 bende * 10 His Navy burnt, young Pompey fled ; 
Emancipatus feemine Ty f 
* | FE, From which .her Rebel Slaves he'd freed. 
oo op Ae 3 A Roman Chief (deny it future Faith! ) | 
Interque ſigna turpe millitaria To a ſtrange Woman's Pride enſlay'd, 
Al if Lv 25 His Arms, where'er her wither'd Eunuchs lead, 
* cohopeum. 1 Without a Bluſh, inglorious bears: 


Before the general Battle of Actium, there were ſeveral 


ſmall Engagements both by Sea and Land, between ſome 


Parties of both Armies, in which the of Octavius 
had always the Advantage. At laſt the two Fleets failed, 
and all the Forces prepared for a deciſive Action. Cleopa- 
tra, alarmed by the er, immediately fled,” when An- 
thony followed her; . a ſecure Retreat, and a- 
bandoning to his Generals the Glory and Hazard of the Bat- 
tle. When this firſt Succeſs was known at Rome, Anxiety 
was inſtantly changed into Hope; Fortune ſeemed to have 


declared for Octavius, and a Detail of a complete Victory 


was every Hour expected. Horace could - not be inſenſible 
to ſuch happy Preſages, andi i. t to ſhew his Joy, he 
wrote inſtantly to Mæcenas, who was then at Actium with 
Octavius, who had commanded the Liburnian Fleet in 
that Action. The Turn of this Ode is natural; the Poetry 


animated by the Sentiment, and the Sentiment varied by the 


Poetry. The Date of this Piece cannot be diſputed, fince 
the Battle, which is the Subject of it, was fought on the 
r2th of September 723. | "SAN. 
Verſ. 5. Sonante miſtum.] This Paſſage has its Difficul- 
ties. The principal conſiſts in knowing how two Inſtru- 
ments, which ala in different Keys, can agree together in 
the ſame Conſort. Mr. Dacier not only confeſſes his own 
"Ignorance, but aſſures us that ancient Mufic is entirely loſt. 
Mr. Sanadon thinks that his Countryman ſhould only have 
profeſſed his own Ignorance, and that he had not an Autho- 
© Tity to anſwer for the Public. This Critic therefore endea- 


vours to explain his Author, by reconciling the ancient to 


repoſtum Czcubum ad feſtas dapes, 


Hoxaex: 


Eyorz IX. Fo Mert 


© 


As Cæſar Victory now brings, 
Shall I, AMezcenas, in thy lofty Dome, 


Hen the Cæcubian, | Qor'd ſuch Joy to grace 


And Sol th" Zgyptian Canopy diſplay'd, | 
O Shame! amidſt our Eagles ſees. 
Indignat 


the-preſent» Syſtem, of Muſic ; but perhaps he has not ye 
clearly expreſſed his own Meaning; or by uſing the Greci 
Terms of Art, and applying them to the French, he c 
only be intelligible to a French Reader. | 

et us firſt explain the Words. Carmen ſigniſies an 7 
ſince Horace muſt ſuppoſe a Symphony of Inſtrument 
Milan ſhews that the Lyre and the Flutes played togeti 


e Flutes in 
«Phrygian.or Barbarian; and that in this manner th 


form 

an agreeable: r We need not ſuopoſe bat the 
«Inſtruments played oth: Air upon different Keys at 

ame time, 


in Conſort; the Lyre in the Doric Key, 


this could never produce Harmony. It 
-»{uficient to explain our Poet, that they ſucceeded alternate 
to each other; which is not difficult to comprehend. 
Lt us ſuppoſe an Air in which the leſſer Third Fr 
to the Greater. In this caſe the Lyre may play in Ta 
ol the (leſſer Third; the Flutes may take the Tone of ! 

greater: Third, and the Lyre {ball end in returning o 
1 Eater Third. In this Suppofition, although the) play 
| different Keys, xet the Aix is common to both Intunet 

which is ſahcient to ex plain the mifum carmen. 


i 


Epopzs IX. To Meacrnas 


* Hen ſhall we quaff, my Lord, the flowing 
| Wine, | 
keſerv'd for pious Feaſts, and Joys divine ? 
Czfar with Conqueſt comes; and gracious Jove, 
Who gave that Conqueſt, ſhull our Joys approve: 
Then bid the Breath of Harmony -ifiſptre 
The Doric Flute, and wake the Phrygian Lyre; 
ks late, when the Neptunidn Youth, who 'ſpurn'd 
_ \ mortal Birth, beheld his Navy burn'd, 
_ 4 fc afrighted through his Father's Waves, 
With his perfidious Hoſt ; his "Hoſt of Slaves, 
Freed from thoſe Chains, with which his Rage 
deſign'd, | 
With impious Threats, the Sons of Rome to bind. 
The Roman Troops (Oh! be the Tale denied 
By future Times) enſlav'd to Woman's Pride, 
And to a wither'd Eunuch's Will ſevere 
Bifly ſubdued, the Toils of War could bear. 
Amidit the Roman Eagles Sol ſurvey'd, 
O Shame ! th' Egyptian Canopy diſplay d; 
When 


If the Reader conſult an Edition of Ptolemy, publiſhed at 
Oxford in the Year 1682, he may find that our half or leſ- 
fer Third agrees with the Doric Tone; and our full and 
Pater Third with the Phrygian. Thus the Lyre and the 

ates may alternately play the ſame Air in perfect Confort, 


md thus change and vary the. Paſſions. 'A full Tone raiſes 
our Paſhons to their utmolf Height of Pride or Pleafate ; che 


Paffons, * and leaves a Languor of Grief, Sadneſs of De- 


ence between Perfection and Imperſection in Muſic. 

7. Ut per. ] Horace artfully mentions the Victory of 
Odtayius, by which Sextus Pompeius was o with the 
8 War in the Sicilian Sea, and was obliged 
to fly into Aſia. Tesa male belli in Siculo ffeta' Fuvents op- 
Freſus ef. Enflamed by his Succeſs in a former B 
ment with the Fleet of Octavius, he perſwaded himſc 


dffered Sacrifices to the God. 
lo. Servis amicus perfidis. ] Pompey received all the 
Saves who would enter into his Service, and the Deſertion 
Wa ſo great through Italy, that the Veſtals offered Sacriſi- 
& and Prayers to prevent the Continuance of it. Sax. 
12. Emancipatus. ) This compounded Word is ſtronger 


limple maxcipatus ; thus emirari, for valde mirari; 


Ix 


half Tone, which is an imperfect Sound, checks theſe fiſing. 
hair, upon the Hearer. Ibis ſeems to be Nature's Diffe- 


363 
Ero IX. To Meint. 
* will the happy Morning come, 
And bring the welcome News to Rome, 
That I, my Lord,. with you may dine, 
And in your ſtately H6uſe 


Full Bowls carouſe, 
Preſerv'd for this expected Joy, of racy Wine! 


Where Pipes ſhall join the ſpeaking String, 
And tuneful Voices gladly ſing, tet“ 
As you, my Lord, and I have done: 
When Pompey turn'd his Head 
And baſely fled, 
Confeſſing Cæſar s Fortune greater than his own: 


His flaming Ships blaz d oer the Wave; 
While flying by the Light they gave, 
He left thoſe Chains which faithleſs he 
Had loos'd from ſervile Hands, 
And threatned Bands, 
To happy Rome, by Cæſar's Will, and Nature 


free. | 


A Roman ( who will Credit give, 
What future Age this Truth receive?) 
Turn'd Woman's Slave, with ſervile Hands 
A common Soldier bears 
The Drudgery of War, 
And can endure her wither' d Funucbs baſe Com 
mands: 


Amidſt the Arms, diſhoneſt Sight! 
The Sun that view'd withdrew the Light, 


, 


ſo perfectly ſubdued Anthony and his Soldiers, that he fre- 
| quently followed her Chariot on Foot, while the Romans 
ought themſelves honoured by being her Guards, and 
bearing on their Shields the Name of Cleopatra. 


Da c. San. 


222 17. 


le was the Son of Neptune; he put on an azure Robe, and 2 in Virgil everberari, for alt w/rbetart. Cleopatra had 


—— . ͤͤK»m' - 
A — 


| 
| 
| 
j 


may ſimply 
mote or ae, from the Verb cico. Before the general En- 
gement, and even at the Beginning of it, ſeveral Troops | 
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Ad hoc frementes verterunt bis mille equos 
Galli, canentes Czfarem; _ 
Hoſtiliumque navium portu latent 
Puppes ſiniſtrorſum cite. 20 
Is, Triumphe, tu moraris aureos | 
Currus, & intactas boves ? 
Is, Triumphe, nec Jugurt ino parem 
Bello reportaſti ducem; S 
Neque Africanum, cui ſuper Carthaginem 25 
Virtus ſepulchrum condidit. 
Terra marique victus hoſtis, Punico 
Lugubre mutavit ſagum: 
Aut ille centum nobilem Cretam urbibus 
Ventis iturus non ſuis, 30 
Exercitatas ,aut petit Syrtes Noto, | 
Aut fertur incerto mari. 


Capaciores affer huc, puer, ſcyphos, 


Et Chia vina, aut Lefbia ; 
Vel, quod fluentem nauſeam coerceat, 35 
Metire nobis Czcubum. 


Curam metumque Cæſaris rerum juvat 


Dulci Lyzo ſolvere, | 
EPODE 


17. Ad hoc. ] Enraged at ſuch a Sight. Galli fremente; 


ad hoc fpeftaculum. Amyntas, King of the Gallogræci, 


uitted the Party of Anthony, and went over to Octavius. 
x Amyntas maximo & præcipiti 2 culo tranſmiſit ad Cæ- 
ſarem. V ELL. Therefore Mr. Sanadon thinks, that theſe 
are the People whom the Poet calls Galli, ſince the Gauls, 
y lo named, are never mentioned, by any Hiſtorian, 
in the Wars of Actium; and Titus Livius oftener calls this 
Nation Galli, than Gallogreci. | | 
The old Commentator prettily remarks, that to make the 
Romans more infamous, the Poet ſays, even the Gauls diſ- 
dained-to {erye under the Command of a Woman and her 
Eunuchs. 
19. Hoſftiliumgue navium. ] There is indeed ſome Per- 
plexity in the Text, but not leſs in the Explications of our 
nterpreters. Let us range the Sentence: Puppes hoſtilium 
navinm" Hite finiftrorſum latent in portu. By Pappes we 
hoftiles naves, and cite may fignify 


TIERE EOD ES or Hoxacy 


Indignant at the Sight, of valiant Gaul; 
Twe Thouſand turg'd their fiery Steeds, 
Chanting great Cz/ar's Name; and a brave Fleet 
Spread for our Ports their Canvaſs Wings. 
Bright God of Triumph, why ſhould'ſt thou delay 
The Wheels then of thy golden Car ? 
Why to our Altars are the untam'd Necks 
Of lowing. Hecatombs not brought? 
Nor Triumph, from Fugurtha's Foil thou bor'ſt 
The Palm-wreath'd Equal of his Fame; 
Nor, when o'er ruin'd Carthage Virtue rais'd 
. Thy much-loy'd Scipio's ſplendid Tomb. 
Vanquiſh'd by Sea and. Land, his purple Robe 
For fable Weeds the Foe hath chang'd; 
And erring now, with Winds no more his own, 
Or hundred-City'd Crete he makes, 
Or Lybia's Syrtes by the South- Wind toſs'd, 
Or drives thro” an uncertain Sea. 
Bring larger Cups, Boy, and with the rich Grape 
Of Chios, or of Leſbes crown; 
Or fill Cæcubian, potent to reſtrain 
Each Qualm that Would our Tranſport wrong, 
Each anxious Care for Cz/ar's happy State 
Now grateful Bacchus ſhall repay, 
: EPODE 


by Sea and Land went over to the Party of Cæſar. Horace 
| - s of this double Deſertion in theſe two Diſtichs. The 
Fleets were in the Gulph of Ambraſia; that of Anthony on 
the Right Hand along the Southern Coaſt, that of Oftaus 
on the Left, along the North Shore. On this Situation de- 
pends the ſecond Diſtich. The Veſſels, which abandoned 
Anthony, had no other Courſe to ſteer into the Ports pot- 
ſefled by Octavius, but from the Right · ſide of the Gulph to 


the Lett. 


T The Poet aſcribes theſe Deſertions to the Conduct of Cle- 


opatra, who was not aſhamed to diſplay her Luxury, even 
in the midſt of a Camp; his whole ere fl upon 
this Princeſs ; nor does he ſay any thing w dab. 


< we A «a, 4 "4a _R8wwkww© Tc  £aA.T.r:;z »- 


Ep ob IX, J TE 10H 


When twice a thoufand Gauls aloud proclaim, 

Indignant at the Sight, great Cæſar's Name ; 

And a brave Fleet, by juſt Reſentment led, 

Turn'd their broad Prows, and to our Havens fled. 
Thou God of Triumph bring the golden Car, 

The untam'd Heifers, and the Spoils of War, 

For He, whoſe Virtue rais'd an awful Tomb 

Oer ruin'd Carthage, neer return'd to Rome 

G great and glorious; nor could Lybia's Field 

To Thee, O Triumph, ſuch a Leader yield. 
Purſued by Land and Sea, the vanquiſh'd Foe 

Hath chang'd his Purple for the Garb of Woe; 

With Winds, no more his own; with ſhatter'd Fleet 

He ſeeks the far-fam'd hundred Towns of Crete; 

To tempeſt- beaten Lybia ſpeeds his Way, 

Or drives a Vagrant through th' uncertain Sea. 
Slave, bring us larger Bowls, and fill them round 

With Chian, or the Leſbian Vintage crown'd ; 

Or rich Cæcubian, which may beſt reſtrain 

Theſe ſick' ning Qualms, and fortify the Brain. 

Th' inſpiring Juice ſhall the gay Banquet warm, 

Nor Cæſar's Danger ſhall our Fears alarm. 

EPODE 


tally applied to Anthony ; He only deſcribes him — 
by calling him the Roman Soldier, and the conquered Ene- 
my. Romanus miles: victus hoſtis. 

21. Ii triumphe. ] Horace addreſſes his Prayers to Tri- 
umph, as to a God; and upon the News of Anthony's and 
Cleopatra's Flight, without waiting for the Decree of the 
Senate, he declares that Octavius had deſerved the Honours 
of a Triumph. SAN. 

25. Africanum ] Appears in ſeveral Manuſcripts and an- 
tient Editions, and has been received by all later Editors. 
The Commentators are divided in their Judgment, and in- 
deed with very ſpecious Arguments on both Sides, whe- 
ther Horace intended the great Scipio, or his adopted 
Grandſon Scipio Amilianus, who ruined Carthage. Tor- 
rentius and Mr. Dacier think, that the Poet had in View a 
zemarkable Circumſtance in the firſt Scipio's Hiſtory ; who, 
having defeated Hannibal, was baniſhed by the Ingratitude 
of his Country to Linternum, where he died and was buri- 
ed without Pomp or Ceremony by his Wife. His Virtue, 
lays? Horace, erected a more magnificent Tomb to him in 
Carthage, which he had ſubdued, than the Romans could 
have raiſed to 2s - was Memory, if they had been leſs 


SAN. 


uyuſt and ungratef 
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As once at curſt Thyeftes Feaſt; 


As twere aſham'd to ſee 
The Canopy, 7 
And the great Roman lolling o a Woman's Breaſt. 


1 Triumphe, break Delay, 
Why doth the golden Chariot ſtay ? 
And not the promis'd Oxen fall? 
Ts Triumphe bring, 
The greateſt King, { of all: 
The common Good, the Comfort, and the Joy 


Fugurtha's Wars, and noble Toils 
Ne'er ſhow'd his Equal grac'd with Spoils ; 
Nor conquer'd Africk ſent to Rome, 
Altho' his laſting Name 
Is great in Fame, 


And ruin'd Carthage lies to make his noble Tomb- 


: 


Where will the conquer'd Roman fly, 
From Cæſar's Hand, and Cæſar's Eye? 
What will the conquer'd Roman do? 
What Winds, what ſervile Gales, 
Will ſwell his Sails, p 
That on his Maſter Cæſar's may ſo freely blow? 


More Bewls and larger Bowls, my Boy, 
As large as my extenſive Joy, 


Let Mirth advance my good Deſign : 


"Tis ſweet to eaſe my Cares 
For Cæſar's Wars, Y 
And drown all melancholly Thoughts in noble 
Wine. 
| EPODE 


33. Capaciere a 1 /oypbes. ] Our Poet's Joy was too 


lively to wait the Return of Mzcenas ; he celebrates the 
Victory of Octavius the Moment he receives the News; and 
he thinks that his Apprehenfions for the Safety of that Prince 


ought to ceaſe, becauſe it was not known at Rome that he 
intended to complete his Conqueſt by purſuing Anthony, 
and expoſing himſelf to new Dangers. Dae. 


Nl ̃ ̃ any * OE RI. ans 4 
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His Name is 


thoſe Winds 


S6 HokATii Faser E robo Lb. 


Eropzx X. N Mxvivnu. 


ALA Slut navis exit alite 
Ferens olentem Mævium. 
Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus, 
Auſter, memento fluctibus: 
Niger rudentes Eurus, inverſo mari, 5 
Fractoſque remos differat: 
Inſurgat Aquilo, quantus altis montibus 
Frangit trementes ilices; ,._ 
Nec ſidus atria note amicum apparcat, 5 
Qua triſtis Orion cadit ; > 
Quietiore nec feratur æquore 1 95 
Quàm Graia victorum manus ;. 
Cam Pallas uſto vertit iram. ab Ilio 
In impiam. Ajacis ratem. | 
O quantus inſtat navitis fudor tuis, 15 
Tibique pallor Juteus, 
Et illa non virilis ejulatio, 
Preces & axerſum ad Jovem; 
Tonius udo cùm remugiens ſinus 
Noto carinam ruperit! 20 
Opima quòd ſi præda curvo litore 
Porrecta mergos juveris ; 


| Libidinoſus immolabitur caper, 


Et agna tempeſtatibus.. : 
2 EPO DE 

Mevius appears to be one of. che Pertons, who are 
brought _ the Stage of the World by Nature to be the 


Sport of The two greateſt Poets of the Augu 
Age — him down to lateſt Poſterity ; but Ny 


ſuch an Immortality is far leſs valuable than perfect Oblivion. 
into a Proverb, which joins, in one I- 
dea, a wretched Verſificator, and a Sloven. It does not 


appear in what Manner he had offended Virgil and Horace; , 


probably by preſuming to think himſelf their Equal; or 


perhaps by writing Verſes againſt them. 84. 4 


Verf. 4. — ] It is remarkable that Horace mentions 
e which were contrary to the Voyage of 
this unfortunate Rhimer ; He even be 


b SAN. 
47 3. Dum Pallas.) The Goddeſs might have inſtantly 
revenged this Aﬀront, but the Inſult Spretee injuria forme 
offercd to ber by Paris was nearer to her Heart ; and Ajax 


K tee Geek oc Lawn "hall thank the Som 


a Difference be- 
" tween them, and addrefles himſelf particularly to the South, 
- for its Power over thoſe Seas, eſpecially the Entrance into 
the Gulf of Venice. The, Weſt Wind could not juftly be 
mentioned, fince it muſt have been favourable to his Voy- 5 


e —— 


Ero X. To M viv. 
Tr Ship may each ill Omen wait, 
Which filthy Jevius bears, it's luckles 
Freight! h 
Blow, South wind, blow, ſwell high the Tides 
With: ceaſleſs Billows beat her groaning Sides ; 
Let Eurus, o'er th' inverted Deep, 
Her broken Oars, and her torn Cordage ſweep 
While Boteas with ſuch Rage deſcends, 
As when the trembling Mountain-Oak he rends, 
Ohl may no Star's, officious Light 
Profane the ſacred Horrour of that Night, 
When- prone Orjon leaves the Skies, 
In Haſte to bid the promis'd Tempeſt riſe: 
No calmer Waves let him enjoy, [ Tryz 
Than thoſe that toſs'd the conqu'ring Greeks from 
When Pallas, [lion ſunk in Fire, 
On impious Hjax wreck'd her dreadful Ire. 
From thy tir'd Crew what Sweat ball flow, 
What Clay-wan Paleneſs over-ſpread thy Brow ; 
What Shricks unmanly, and what Prayen 
Ad indignant Fove's elenden Ears 
When ſplitting on th“ Jonzan Coaſt, 
The deſtin'd Rock ſhall thy Deſtruction boaſt | 
If then, upon the crooked Shore, 
"Ka! MS and, Orin the eng Prey dro; 


Jadt 1. 


Grateful I will my Vow perform, 


'EPODE 


if, 


J; 


ErobhE X. To Mayivs. 
We filthy Mævius hoiſts the ſpreading Sail, 
Each lackleſs Omen ſhall prevail. 

Ye Southern Winds invert the foamy Tides, 
And bang "his labouring Veſſel's Sides; 

Let Eurus rouze the Main with blackning Roar, 

| Crack every Cable, every Oar; 

May Northern Storms, riſe dreadful o'er the Floods, 
As when they break the Mountain Woods ; 

And while Orion ſets in watry Light, 
Let not a Star ſhine through the Night. 

Mayſt Thou no kinder Winds, O Mzvius, meet, 
Than the viRtorious Grecian Fleet, 

When Pallas turn d her Rage from ruin'd Troy, 
Ajax the impious to deftroy. 

While watry Winds the bellowing Ocean ſhake, 
I ſee thy luckleſs Veſſel break, 

And while with Sweat the toiling Sailor glows, 
Thy Face a muddy Paleneſs ſhows ; 

You ſtrive with more, than, female Cries, to, moye 
The Vengeance. of indignant Joye. 

But if the luſcious Prey, ſhall reach the Shore, 
And Birds thy Carcass ſhall devour, g 


A Lamb or luſtful Goat ſhall thank the Storm, 


* on 


18. Preces & averſum.] Horace does not that 


Prayers to the Gods arg I 
of Danger ; but =. repreſents Mævſus uſeleſsly Ad- 
dreſſing his Vows to Ju * Who — 3 to hear him. 
The Indignation of this ſes that Mz- 
vius was guilty of ſome — ein r Ka Lee 
Filhineſs alone could not juſtly occaſion his Shipwreck. - 


21, da. conclude from this 
RE e i LE vl fie, which muſt have ren- 
dered all bad Scents about him more — ble. Fer- 
dap che Poet alludes * 


Torn, 


of our Cowardice in Time 
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Erop2 x. Ts Mavios 


\ Hat curſed Ship, that ſtinking Mævius bore, 
1 With an ill Omen left the Shore; 
South- wind, beſure, you raiſe the ſwelling Tides 
And ſtoutly beat her feeble Sides; "Pl 
You Eaſt-wind, turn the Sea and break the Oars, 
And whirl her Sails to diſtant Shores 
North-wind rage, as when he tears the aan 
On lofty Hills, and toſs the Floods : 
No friendly Star ſhine thro' the cloudy Night, 
But ſad Orion's watry Light: 
Hah! let him now no ſmoother Waves enjoy 
Than thoſe that toſs'd the Greets from Troy, 
When Pallas Hatred from' the flaming Town 
On wicked Aiar Ship was thrown. 
Hah! Hah ! what Sweat ſhall from thy Sea-men 
flow, 
And what Death - pale ſpread o'er thy Brow ! 
What ,Woman's Cries, and what unmanly Tears, 
What Vows to Foue's relentleſs Ears! 1 


The 


When Sopth- winds rattling o er th' Jonian Tide 


Shall beat thy. Ship, and break her Side. 
Then if I ſee. thee, ſpread a dainty Diſh 
To hungry, Fowl, and greedy Fiſh, 
A Goat and Lamb ſhall then my Vows perform, 
And both ſhall die to thank the Storm. 
EPO DE 


23. Immolabitur c ] Sacrifices were offered to Tem- 


pet v dan e Ger Rage, or to make them ceaſe ; but 
miſes a Victim to them to increaſe their Violence 


is unfortunate Mævius. A Goat was not uſually 
e to 'Tempeſts, but our Poet ſeems to chooſe it be- 


San "cauſe it Has of all Animals the moſt: offenſive Scent. - Per- 


Horace intended the De- 
ht have contributed to this 


Mazxcit. 


haps by the Epithet Hide! 
e 247 which mi might 


An. 


ther. 
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EOD E xl. Ad PzTTIVUNM. 


P ET T I, nibil me, ficut antea, juvat 1 
Scribere verſiculos, amore perculſum gravi; 
Amore, qui me, præter omnes, expetit 
Mollibus in pueris, aut in puellis urere. 5 
Hic tertius December, ex quo deſtiti 5 
| Inachia furere, filvis honorem decutit. 
Heu me, per Urbem (nam pudet tanti mali) 
Fabula quanta fui] Conviviorum ut pcenitet, 
In queis amantem & languor & ſilentium 
Arguit, & latere petitus imo ſpiritus ! 
Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum 
Pauperis ingenium? querebar, applorans tibi, 
Simul calentis inverecundus Deus 
Fervidiore mero arcana promorat loco. 
Quod fi meis inæſtuet præcordiis 
Libera bilis, ut hæc ingrata ventis dividat 
Fomenta, vulnus nil malum levantia ; | 
Deſinet imparibus certare fummotus pudor. 
Ut hæc ſeverus te palam laudaveram, 
Juſſus abire domum, ferebar incerto pede 20 
Ad non amicos, heu, mihi poſtes, & heu, 
Limina dura; quibus lumbos & infregi latus. 
Nunc, gloriantis quamlibet mulierculam 
Vincere mollitie, amor Lyciſci me tenet : 
Unde expedire non amicorum queant 
Libera conſilia, nec contumeliz graves ; 
Sed alius ardor, aut puellæ candidz, 
Aut teretis pueri, longam renodantis comam. 
EPODE 


= 


IO 


15 


25 


HForace in this Ode lains that Advice of Friends; 
Pride of Reſentment ; and 
tation, are uſeleſs in Matters of Love; for as ſoon as he 
diſengaged Himſelf from one Intrigue, he enters into ano 
— hence he pleaſantly recounts the Story of his 

Paſſion for Inachia, the Beauties of which Scaliger could lit- 
tle have underſtood, ſince he hardily pronounces it rude, 
diſagreeable, and unworthy of being read. D ac. 

Lambinus firſt divided the ſecond Verſes of this Ode, up- 
on Authority of ſome Manuſcripts ; but Doctor Bentley has 
largely proved that ſuch a Diviſion not only contradicts all 
ancient Writers upon the Meaſures of Lyric Verſes, but aſ- 
ſures us that it is not found in the beſt Manuſcripts. 


Verſ. 13. Inverccundus Deus, ] This Paſſage hath been 


Ohl how thoſe feſtal Revels now I hate, 


No longer with ſuch Rivals I contend. 


the Regards for public * | 


Taz Ero or Hoster 


Ero XI. To Prrrivs. 
By a Friend. 

Ettius, no more in flowing Verſe to Write, 
Since pierc'd by cruel Love, I take Delight; 

Imperious Love ! whoſe Shafts at me ſtill aim, 
Whoſe Torch is ever pleas'd my Heart t'inflame. 
Thrice have the Groves their falling Verdures 

| mourn'd, 
Since for the fair [nachia's Charms I burn'd. 


How was I then (my guilty Shame I own ) 
The rally'd Theme of the whole laughing Town? 


Where, on each Side by mirthful Spies beſet, 
No Sigh unmark'd can from the Boſom teal, 
But languid Silence, e'en itſelf, will tell 
The Wound a Lover can ſo ill conceal. 

How oft, dear Pettius, o'er the ſocial Bowl 
Have I complain'd, when Wine unlock'd my Soul; 
How little Virtue, in a Femalc's Eyes, 

How little Truth, nay Wit itſelf ſuffice 
*Gainft wealthy Coxcombs to diſpute the Prize? 
But if a gen'rous Indignation warm 

My Breaſt, and can it's juſt Diſdain alarm, 

No more vain Fuel ſhall aſſiſt a Flame, 

That is at once my Torment and my Shame; 
Ye vagrant Winds, each unbid Sigh receive, 
That only ſooths the Pain it ſhould relieve ! 
Here ſhall th' inglorious Dread of yielding end, 


*F'was thus I ſwore, by Wine and thee inſpir'd; 
But as, by thy Advice, I home retir'd, 
Their wonted Error my falſe Feet repeat, 
And bring unheeded to no friendly Gate; 
Where oft my tortur'd Side the Wintry Rain 
Hath born, alas! and then endur'd again. 
70 EPO DE 


OY Es. firſt Book. 
explained in the twenty -ſeventh Ode of the Complain 


16. Ingrata fomenta. ] Horace calls Tears, 
Sighs 2 Silence Fomenta, ſince they really encourage 0 
Paſſions and give them new Force. 18 
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Erob r XI. To PETTIVus. 


Ince cruel Love, O Pettius, pierc'd my Heart, 
How have I loft my once-lov'd Lyric Art? 
Thrice have the Woods their leafy Honours mourn'd, 

Gince for Inachia's Beauties Horace burn'd. 
How was I then, ( for I confeſs my Shame ) 
Of every idle Tale the laughing Theme? 
Oh! that I ne'er had known the jovial Feaſt, 
Where the deep Sigh, that rends the labouring Breaſt,. 
Where Languor, and a gentle Silence ſhows, 
To every curious Eye, the Lover's Woes, 

Pettius, how often o'er the flowing Bowl, 
When the gay Liquor warm'd my opening Soul; 
When Bacchus, jovial God, no more reſtrain'd 
The modeſt Secret, how have I complain'd, 
That wealthy Blockheads, in a Female's Eyes, 
From a poor Poet's Genius bear the Prize? 

But if a generous Rage my Breaſt could warm, . 
| (wore — no vain Amuſements e'er ſhall charm-- 
My aching Wounds ;. let vagrant Winds receive 
The Sighs, that ſooth the Pains they ſhould relieve; ; 
lere ſhall my Shame of being conquer'd end, 
Nor with ſuch Rivals will I more contend. 

When thus, with ſolemn Air,, I vaunting aid, , 
lſpir'd by thy Advice I homeward ſped, 
ut ah ! my Feet in wonted Wandering ftray, . 
And to no ſriendly Doors my Steps betray, 
There ! forget my Vows z forget my Pride, 
And at her "Threſhold lay my tortur'd Side. 

| EPODE: 


* Imparibus certare.] Puder ſummotus d:finet cer tare 
5 ita ſummovebitur ut deſinat. The firſt Reflexion made 
92 Man of Spirit, who has been ill treated by his Miſtreſs . 
d that it is not only not diſhonourable to yield her to an 
3 Rival, but that it would be ſhameful to diſpute 
e olieſhon of her. Horace means by impares thoſe Ri- 
* carry away the Prize of Beauty by the _ of 

a A C. 
— Lovdaveram. } This Verb in good Authors often 
C es to ſpeak, to declare. We may alſo underſtand it 


ion, 


4. When Horace bad af plaud.d himſelf fer this gallant Re- 
Crue, 
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Ero XI, To PETrrrus. 


Ann 
No Muſe can now my Fancy move, 
My Rhimes diſpleaſe, I hate to write, 
Now I am very deep in Love: 
Love that doth ſtill my Heart ſurprize, 
And ſingle me for conſtant Game, 
From Boys and Maidens charming Eyes, 
He thro' my Marrow ſcatters Flame. 
Three ſtormy Winters now have: ſhook 
The leavy Honours from the. Tree, 
Since I diſdain'd Inachia's Yoke, 
And dar'd to ſet my Paſſion free. 
Oh what a Town- talk then was I, 
How Fops did wanton with my Fame, 
And (when I think on't how I die) 
All ridicul'd my fooliſh Flame 
Oh how it grates to mind the Feaſts 
Where thoughtful Silence ſeem'd to prove, 
And a deep Sigh would tell the Gueſts 
That Poet Horace was in Love 
When Wine unlock'd my eaſy Soul, 
How often I with Sighs have told, 
The poor. Man's. Wit could not controul 
The giving Rival's mighty Gold ! 


Yet, Faith, if vext, my Rage will riſe, 


And, when theſe hated Chains are broke, 
T'll leave theſe dull Complaints, be wiſe, 
And ſcorn to take another Yoke. . 
Yet after this was ſtoutly ſaid, *. 
And Conflant I reſolv'd to hate; 


My heedleſs Feet my Mind betray'd, 


And brought me to the uſual Gate: 
That / cruel. Gate, and. us'd to ſcorn, 

Where I have lain, and lain deny'd; 
Where I whole tedious Nights have born, 

And craz'd my Health, and bruis'd my Side. . 
Lyciſcus now, of greater Charms 

Than all that grace proud Woman- kind, 
Doth gently force me to his Arms; br 

With pleaſing Bands he draws my Mind: 
And now let my free Friends adviſe, 

Cr let them blame; tis all in vain, 
Too feeble they to break the Ties, 
When Love and Beauty make the Chain. 
Of Freedom I muſt ftill deſpair, 

Unleſs ſome Maid, or lovely Boy, 
With killing Looks, and charming Hair, 

Shall draw me to another. Joy. 

Aaa EPODE. 
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Epopz XI. Ad Prrriuu. 


P ET T I, nihil me, ficut antea, juvat 1 
Scribere verſiculos, amore perculſum gravi; 
Amore, qui me, præter omnes, expetit 
Mollibus in pueris, aut in puellis urere. N 
Hic tertius December, ex quo deſtiti 6 5 
 _. Inachia furere, ſilvis honorem decutit. 
Heu me, per Urbem (nam pudet tanti mali) 
Fabula quanta fui] Conviviorum ut pcenitet, 
In queis amantem & languor & ſilentium 
Arguit, & latere petitus imo ſpiritus! 10 
Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum | 
Pauperis ingenium ? querebar, applorans tibi, 
Simul calentis inverecundus Deus 
Fervidiore mero arcana promorat loco. 
Quod fi meis inæſtuet præcordiis 15 
Libera bilis, ut hæc ingrata ventis dividat 
Fomenta, vulnus nil malum levantia; 
Deſinet imparibus certare ſummotus pudor. 
Ut her ſeverus te palam laudaveram, 
Juſſus abire domum, ferebar incerto pede 
Ad non amicos, heu, mihi poſtes, & heu, 
Limina dura; quibus lumbos & infregi latus. 
Nunc, gloriantis quamlibet mulierculam 
Vincere mollitie, amor Lyciſci me tenet : 
Unde expedire non amicorum queant 
Libera conſilia, nec contumeliz graves ; 
Sed alius ardor, aut puellæ candide, 
Aut teretis pueri, longam renodantis comam. 
EPODE 


4 


20 
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_ _ Horace in this Ode complains that Advice of Friends; 
Pride of Reſentment ; and 
tation, are uſeleſs in Matters of Love; for as ſoon as he 

diſengaged Himſelf from one Intrigue, he enters into ano 
'rom hence he pleaſantly recounts the Story of his 


tle have underſtood, fince he hardily pronounces it rude, 
diſagreeable, and unworthy of being read. Dac. 

Lambinus firſt divided the ſecond Verſes of this Ode, up- 
on Authority of ſome Manuſcripts ;' but Doctor Bentley has 
largely proved that ſuch a Diviſion not only contradicts all 
ancient Writers upon the Meaſures of Lyric Verſes, but aſ- 
ſures us that it is not found in the beſt Manuſcripts. 


Verl. 13. Irverecundus Deus, ] This Paſſage hath been 


Oh! how thoſe feſtal Revels now I hate, 


the Regards for public "52; | 


Tat Erobzs or Hor aczx 


EPODE XI. To Petri, 
| By a Friend. 

Ettius, no more in flowing Verſe to Write, 
Since pierc'd by cruel Love, I take Delight; 

Imperious Love! whoſe Shafts at me ſtill aim, 
Whoſe Torch is ever pleas'd my Heart t' inflame. 
Thrice have the Groves their falling Verdures 

| mourn'd, 
Since for the fair Inachia's Charms I burn'd, 


How was I then (my guilty Shame, I own ) 
The rally'd Theme of the whole laughing Town? 


Where, on each Side by mirthful Spies beſet, 
No Sigh unmark'd can from the Boſom ſteal, 
But languid Silence, e'en itſelf, will tell 
The Wound a Lover can ſo ill conceal. 

How oft, dear Pettius, o'er the ſocial Bowl 
Have I complain'd, when Wine unlock'd my Soul; 
How little Virtue, in a Femalc's Eyes, 

How little Truth, nay Wit itſelf ſuffice 
*Gainft wealthy Coxcombs to diſpute the Prize! 
But if a gen'rous Indignation warm 

My Breaſt, and can it's juſt Diſdain alarm, 

No more vain Fuel ſhall aſſiſt a Flame, 

That is at once my Torment and my Shame; 
Ye vagrant Winds, each unbid Sigh receive, 
That only ſooths the Pain it ſhould relieve ! 
Here ſhall th' inglorious Dread of yielding end, 
No longer with ſuch Rivals I contend. 

*F'was thus I ſwore, by Wine and thee inſpir'd; 
But as, by thy Advice, I home retir'd, 

Their wonted Error my falſe Feet repeat, 
And bring unheeded to no friendly Gate; 
Where oft my tortur'd Side the Wintry Rain 


Hath born, alas! and then endur'd again. 
19 * a E POD 


explained in the tw -ſeventh Ode of the firſt Book. | 
16. Inprata 8 J Horace calls Tears, Comp 
Sighs — Silence Fomenta, ſince they really encourage wr 
Paſſions and give them new Force. 8, 
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EyoODE XI. To PzTT1vUS. 


* cruel Love, O Pettius, pierc'd my Heart, 
How have I loft my once-lov'd Lyric Art? 
Thrice have the Woods their leafy Honours mourn'd, 
Gince for Inachia's Beauties Horace burn'd. 
How was I then, ( for I confeſs my Shame ) 
Of every idle Tale the laughing Theme? 
Oh! that I ne'er had known the jovial Feaſt, 
Where the deep Sigh, that rends the labouring Breaſt,. 
Where Languor, and a gentle Silence ſhows, 
To every curious Eye, the Lover's Woes, 

Pettius, how often o'er the flowing Bowl, 
When the gay Liquor warm'd my opening Soul; 
When Bacchus, jovial God, no more reſtrain'd 
The modeſt Secret, how have I complain'd, 
That wealthy Blockheads, in a Female's Eyes, 
from a poor Poet's Genius bear the Prize ? 

But if a generous Rage my Breaſt cculd warm, 
| [wore — no vain Amuſements e'er ſhall charm 
My aching Wounds z. let vagrant Winds receive 
The Sighs, that ſooth the Pains they ſhould relieve; - 
lere ſhall my Shame of being conquer'd end, 
Nor with ſuch Rivals will I more contend. 

When thus, with folemn Air,, I vaunting ſaid, 
lſpir'd by thy Advice I homeward ſped, 
tut ah ! my Feet in wonted Wandering tray, . 
And to no friendly Doors my Steps betray, 
There ! forget my Vows 3 forget my Pride, 
nd at her Ihreſhold lay my tortur'd Side. 

" EPODE: 


* Imparibus certare.] Pudor ſummotus d:finet certare 
ita ſummovebitur ut defſinat. The firſt Reflexion made 

92 Man of Spirit, who has been ill treated by his Miſtreſs . 
i that jt is not only not diſhonourable to yield her to an 
1 Rival, but that it would be ſhameful to diſpute 
o olieſhon of her. Horace means by impares thoſe Ri- 
1 carry away the Prize of Beauty by the am of 
A C. 
10 Leudiweram.] This Verb in good Authors often 
nes to ſpeak, to declare. We may alſo underſtand it 
1. ¶ ben Horace bad affplaud. d bimfelf fer this gallant Re- 
20 Crue. 
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Ero XI, To PRETrros. 


AF? Þ han let.mng ie OO | 
No Muſe can now my Fancy move, 
My Rhimes diſpleaſe, I hate to write, 
Now I am very deep in Love: 
Love that doth ſtill my Heart ſurprize, 
And ſingle me for conſtant Game, 
From Boys and Maidens charming Eyes, 
He thro' my Marrow ſcatters Flame. 
Three ſtormy Winters now have ſaook 
The leavy Honours from the Tree, 
Since I diſdain'd Inachia's Yoke, 
And dar'd to ſet my Paſſion free. 
Oh what a Town- talk then was I, 
How Fops did wanton with my Fame, 
And ( when: I think on't how I die) 
All ridicul'd my fooliſh Flame 
Oh how it grates to mind the Feaſts 
Where thoughtful Silence ſeem'd to prove, 
And a deep Sigh would tell the Gueſts 
That Poet Horace was in Love! 
When Wine unlock'd my eaſy Soul, 
How often I with Sighs have told, 
The poor Man's. Wit could not controul 
The giving Rival's mighty Gold ! 


* | 


Yet, Faith, if vext, my Rage will riſe, 


And, when theſe hated Chains are broke, 
I'll leave theſe dull Complaints, be wiſe, 
And ſcorn to take another Yoke. . 
Yet after this was ſtoutly ſaid, 
And Conflant I reſolv'd to hate; 
My heedleſs Feet my Mind betray'd, 
And. brought me to the uſual Gate : 
That cruel. Gate, and us'd to ſcorn, 
Where I have lain, and lain deny'd; 
Where I whole tedious Nights have born, 
And craz'd my Health, and bruis'd my Side. 
Lyciſcus now, of greater Charms 
Than all that grace proud Woman- kind, 
Doth gently force me to his Arms; 15 
With pleaſing Bands he draws my Mind: 
And now let my free Friends adviſe, 
Cr let them blame; tis all in vain, 
Too feeble they to break the Ties, 
When Love and Beauty make the Chain. 
Of Freedom I muſt ftill deſpair, 
Unleſs ſome Maid, or lovely Boy, 
With killing Looks, and charming Hair, 
Shall draw me to another. Joy. 


Aaa EPODE. 
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Epopz XIII. Ad Amnicvn. 


Orrida tempeſtas cœlum contraxit; & imbres 
Niveſque deducunt Jovem ; 
Nunc mare, nunc ſylüæ 
Threicio Aquilone ſonant. Rapiamus, amice, 
Occaſionem de die; 5 
Dumque virent genua, 
Et decet, obductà ſolvatur fronte ſenectus. 
Tu vina Torquato move 
Conſule preſſa meo. 
Cætera mitte loqui. Deus hæc fortaſſe benigna 10 
Reducet in ſedem vice. 
Nunc & Achæmenia 
Perfundi nardo juvat, & fide Cyllenea 
Levare duris pectora | 
Solicitudinibus : 15 
Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Centaurus alumno z, 
Invicte mortalis, Dea 
Nate puer Thetide, 
Te manet Aſſaraci tellus, quam frigida parvi 
Findunt Scamandri flumina, 20 
Lubricus & Simois : 
Unde tibi reditum curto ſubtemine Parcæ 
Rupere; nec mater domum 
Czrula te revehet. 
Illic omne malum vino cantuque leyato, 25 
Deformis ægrimoniæ ac 
Dulcibus alloquiis.. 
EPODE 


One of our Poet's Friends had probably received ſome- 
bad News, in which his Fortune was deeply intereſted. Ho- 
race employs his Muſe to comfort him, and adviſe him, in 
the Spirit of Epicurean Philoſophy, to ſweeten his Cares 
with Muſic, Wine and a Companion. To give a greater 
Authority to his Moral, he takes it from the Mouth of Chi- 
ron, who utters his Maxims to young Achilles with as awful 
an Air as if he were pronouncing the Oracles of Wiſdom. 
This Turn is pleaſant, ingenious, well choſen, and artfully 
conducted; and perhaps the graveſt Precepts of the Stoical 
School could not have been more happily employed. S a x. 

Verſ. 1. Czlam contraxit.] When the Clouds are col- 
lected, the Sky ſeems contracted; but when they diſperſe, 
it appears open and expanded, Such is the Force of the 
Verb contrabere. D ac 


Tit Erodrs of Honicp 


Eyope XIII. To one of his Friends. 


EE gathering Clouds contract the Sky, and Fave 


In Rain deſcends, or fleecy Snow ; 
The Rage of Thracian Boreas on the Main, 
And thro? the bellowing Groves reſounds. 
Slight not, my Friend, the Moral of the Day; 
Youth is the Seaſon of Delight: 
Thro' each glad Nerve while Youth's gay Spring 
then blooms, 
Let Mirth, as that adviſes, chaſe 


Care from the Heart and Wrinkles from the Brow, 


Which only haſten Wintry Age. 
Looſe the rich Vintage, whoſe cocval Stream 
From the glad Preſs exulting flow'd, 
When my Torquatus Rome's firſt Charge adorn'd, 
No more indulge ſuperfluous Grict : 
Perhaps, the God again, with gracious Change, 
Thy happier Moments may reſtore. 
Let Achæmenia her choice Fragrance ſhed ; 
And bid the. ſoft Cy/leniay Lyre, , 

With ſprightly Airs, diſpel each anxious Gloom, 
Whoſe Envy would thy Peace deſtroy. 
Thus the brave Centaur rais'd th' inſtructive Lay, 

And to his noble Pupil ſung ; 
Unconquer'd Son of Thetis, Goddeſs- born, 
Thee now the Trojan Shore awaits, 
By cool Scamander, and ſwift Simois lav'd: 
But thence, alas ! a ſafe Return 
The cruel Fates, with ſhorten'd Thread, deny; 
Nor ſhall thy azure Mother's Waves 
Rewaft thee home. Then whilſt you lie encamyp'd, 
Still let the Bowl with Wine be crown'd; 
Let Muſick join her ſweet aſſuaſive Voice; 
Her Balm let pleaſing Converſe pour; 
And what in Length thy mortal Courſe ſhall want, 


With Glory and with Pleaſure pay. 
EPODE 


10. Cetera. ] Every Thing that does not encours 
Good humour, every Thing that can diſturb our Þ N 


FO _ DI _ — 
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Errod 


Erodb z XIII. To one of bis Friends. 
E E what horrid Tempeſts riſe, 
And contract the clouded Skies; 
Hows and Showers fill the Air, 
And bring down the Atmoſphere. 
Hark! what Tempeſts ſweep the Floods ! 
How they ſhake the ratling Woods 
Let us, while it's in our Power, 
Let us ſeize the fleeting Hour ; 
While our Cheeks are freſh and gay, 
Let us drive old Age away, 
(Age ſevere with gather'd Brows ) 
Youth its Hour of Mirth allows. 

Bring us down the mellow'd Wine, 
Rich in Years, that equal mine; 
Prithee talk no more of Sorrow, 

To the Gods belongs to- morrow, 
And perhaps, with gracious Power, 
They may change the gloomy Hour. 
Let thy richeſt Eſſence ſhed, 

Eaſtern Odours on thy Head, 

While the ſoft Cyllenian Lyre, 

Shall thy labouring Breaſt inſpire. 

To his Pupil, brave and young, 
Thus the noble Centaur ſung ; 
Matchleſs Mortal! though *tis thine, 
Proud to boaſt the Birth divine, 

Yet the Banks, with cooling Waves, 
Which the ſmooth Scamander laves; 
And where Simois with Pride 
Rougher rolls his rapid Tide, 

Deſtin'd by unerring Fate, 

dall the Sea- born Hero wait. 

There the Siſters, fated Boy, 

dull thy Thread of Life deſtroy, 
Nor ſha!l azure Thetis more 

Waft Thee to thy natal Shore; 
Then let Joy and Mirth be thine, 
Mirth#ul Songs, and joyous Wine, 
and with Converſe blithe and gay, 


Drive all gloomy Cares away. EPODE 


XIII. 377 
Ero E XIII. To one of bis Friends. 


ARK Clouds have thicken'd all the Sky, 
And Jove deſcends in Rain; 
With frightful Noiſe rough Storms do fly 
Thro' Seas, and Woods, and humble Plain. 


My noble Friends, the Day perſuades, 
Come, come let's uſe the Day; 

Whilſt we are ſlrong, &er Age invades. 

Let Mirth our coming Vears delay: 


Put briſkly round the noble Wine, 

And leave the reſt to Fate, 
Fove, chance, will make the Evening ſhines 
And bring it to a clearer State: 


Now, now your fragrant Odors ſpread, 

Your. merry Harps prepare; 
Tis time to cleanſe my aking Head, 
And purge my drooping Thoughts from Care. 
Thus Chiren ſang in lofty Strain, 

And taught Achilles Youth z 
Great Thetis' Son, the Pride of Man, 
Obſerve, I tell thee fatal Truth: 


Thee, thee for Troy the Gods deſign 

Where Simais' Streams do play, 
Scamard-r's thro' the Vallies twine, 
And ſoftly eat their eaſy Way: 


And there thy Thread of Life muſt end 
Drawn o'er the Trajan Plain, 

In vain her Waves ſhall Thetis ſend, 

To bear thee back to Greece again. 


Therefore, great Son, my Precepts hear; 
Let Mirth, and Wine, and. Sport, 
And merry Talk, divert thy Care, 
And make Life pleaſant, ſince tis ſhort. 
EPODE 


22. Curto. ] This Correction, which only changes a ſin- 
gle Letter, is, in Mr. Sanadon's Opinion, one of the hap- 
ieſt that the Criticiſm of Doctor Bentley hath produced. 
= uſaal Reading certo ſubtemine is hardly to be under- 
ſtood, and ambiguous, if not vicious, in the Conſtruction. 
If the Fates had granted Achilles an happy Return, Horace 
Aaaz might 


- 
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EpopE XIV. Ad MAcEenATEM. 


Ollis inertia cur tantam diffuderit imis 
Otlivionem ſenſibus; 
Pocula Lethzos ut fi ducentia ſomnos 
Arente fauce traxerim, 
\ Candide Mæcenas, occidis ſæpe rogando. 5 
Deus, Deus nam me vetat, 
Inceptos, olim promiſſum carmen, iambos 
Ad umbilicum adducere. 
Non aliter Samio dicunt arſiſſe Bathyllo 
Anacreonta Teium; 
Qui perſæpe cavã teſtudine flevit amorem 
Non elaboratum ad pedem. 
Ureris ipſe miſer: quòd ſi non pulchrior ignis 
Accendit obſeſſam Ilion, 
Gaude ſorte tua. Me libertina, neque uno 
. Contenta, Phryne macerat. | 


10 


32 


EPO DE 


might equally have faid Parce tibi reditum duxere certo ſub- 
temine. This Epithet is therefore too general; nor does it 
well agree with rapere. But in ſaying, Parce tibi reditum 
e curto ſubtemine, his Phraſe is clear from all Perplexi- 

ty, and his Thought perfectly open. Heinſius obſerves, in 
his Notes upon Grid, that the Copyiſts frequently quarrel 
with the Word curtus, which they ſometimes change into 


cur un, and ſometimes into cervus. 


-ODE XIV. 


Horace had promis'd Mzcenas a Poem in Iambic Verſe, 
and had already nit; but being taken up in the Purſuit 
of his Amours, it lay by unfiniſh'd. Being upbraided by 
Mzcenas with Sloth and Forgetfulneſs, he endeavours, in 
this Ode, to excuſe himſelf, by throwing the Blame upon a 
Deity, to whoſe Power his Patron himſelf was no Stranger. 
Verſ. 1. Mollis inertia. ] Theſe were probably the very 
Words uſed by Mzcenas, in reproaching Horace for his ne- 
pigence, in not finiſhing the Verſes he had ſo long promis d 


5. Candide.) This is not an Epithet, but alſo a 
Reaſon; You who are ſo candid, ſo equitable, who ham 
yourſelf experienced the Force of Love, can you aſt ſuch a 

L 


Forbids the promis d Verſe ; which, tho' began 


| You too are caught: and if a nobler Flame 


- ſeem, by this Paſſage, that the Poem promis'd by Horace 
to Mzcenas was a 


Tnz Epoprs or Hok Ae. 


Ero E XIV. 25 e 


3 IS Death, Mecenas, when ſo oft you aſk, 
Why an ignoble Sloth 
Has o'er my Mind as deep Oblivion ſpread, 
As if, with raging Thirſt, 
Id drain'd lethargic Draughts from Lethe's Stream“ 
The God none can reſiſt - 


For thee, -unfniſh'd lies. 

Thus for Bathyllus burn'd, as Fame reports, 
The tuneful Tian Bard; 

Whoſe melting Lyre, in an unlabour'd Strain, 
Still mourns his am'rous Smart. 


Conſum'd not girded Trey, 
Thank your indulgent Stars! me Phryne fires, 
Whoſe Charms, from Bondage freed, 
So hate Reftraint, not ev'n her Heart endures 


To be to one confin'd. 
_EPODE 


6. Deus, Deus.) This Repetition is not without it's Em- 
Phaſis; as if the Poet had ſaid, Deus gui maxime Deus (ff. 


The _ power ful of the Gods. 
7. Inceptos, olim promiſſum carmen, iambos.) It ſhould 


ork of ſome conſiderable Length; and 
therefore could not be his Iambics againſt Canidia. 

10. Teium.) Of Teios a City of Ionia. 

-11. Qui perſæpe cavd tiſtudine.) Among all the Odes re. 
maining of Anacreon there are only two or three wherein 
Mention is made of Bathyllus ; whence it appears, That on- 
ly Part of the Writings of that beautiful Poet have been 
handed down to us. | Bp; 

13. Quad fi non pulchrior ignis, &c. ) Had a certain emi- 
nent Critic recollected this Turn in our Author, he would, 
perhaps, have been leſs ſevere in his Cenſure of the follow- 
ing Imitation of it by the celebrated Mr. Waller. 


Such Helen was, and who can blame the Boy 
- That in fo bright a Flame conſum'd his Troy? 


Ero 


Erope XIV. To MINA. 


By Mr Hazes. 


H doſt thou vex thy Bard to death, 
Mecenas, gen'rous Knight, 
Upbraid ſo oft with my Neglect, 
Arid teaze me thus to write ? 


What flothful Fit does on thy Soul 
« What dull Oblivion creep ? 

« Haſt thou been draining Lethe's Flood 
« And drown'd each Senſe in Sleep ? 


Unfiniſh'd ſtill the Strains muſt lie, 
And I ſtill falſe muſt prove; 

A God, a God retards my Pen, 
And ah! that God is Love. 


Thus old Anacreon wept his Woes 
Pofſcſt with am'rous Fire, 

And oft to rude unmeaſur'd Lays 
Attun'd his ſounding Lyre. 


"You are enſnar'd as well as 1, 
And can't at preſent blame, 
Charm'd with as lovely bright a Girl 
As ſet all Troy on Flame. 


Rejoice, that ſo compleat a Fair 
Your kinder Fates have ſent 
Me Phryne plagues, a ſervile Jade, 


And not with one content. 
.EPODE 


XIV. . N 


Ero XIV. To Mactnas. 


YES alk, My Lord, why lazy Sloth hath ſpread 
A dark Oblivien o'er my Head, 
As I had drank forgetful Lethe's Stream; 
And this is your continual: Theme; 
This the Complaint I am condemn'd to hear, 
Like Death it pierces thro' my Ear: 
A God forbids me, (ah! a cruel God, 
Regardleſs, Sir, of what I vow'd ) 
(To other things my eaſie Mind he drew) 
To finiſh what I promis'd you. 
Thus ſoft Anacreon for Bathyllus burn'd, 
And oft his Love he fadly mourn'd: 
He to his Harp did various Grief rehearſe, 
And wept in an unpoliſh'd Verſe. 
E'en you, Sir, love, but if no brighter Flame 
Burnt Trey, careſs thy lovely Dame: 
By Phryne, ah] thy Horace is undone, 
Falſe, fair, and not content with one. 
EPODE 


15. Gonde forte tu] To obviate any Objection Mzce- 
nas might make, with reſpe& to the different Ranks of 
their Miſtreſſes, Horace would infinuate, that Love, bein 
rather a Matter of Fate than Choice, is a Stranger to fach 
Kind of Diſtinctions; a Beauty of the loweſt Rank exacting 
the ſame Aſſiduities, and giving, by her ſmiles or Frowns, 
the ſame Degrees of Pleaſure and Pain as one of the higheſt 


- Quality, 


* 
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ErOobIT XV. Ad NIARAM. 
N OX erat, & ccelo fulgebat luna ſereno 


Inter minora fidera ; 
Cum tu, magnorum numen læſura Deorum, 
In yerba jurabas mea, 
Arctius atque ederi procera aſtringitur ilex, 5 
Lentis adhærens brachiis ; 
Dum pecori lupus, & nautis infeſtus Orion 
Turbaret hibernum mare, 
Intonſoſque agitaret Apollinis aura capillos, 
Fore hunc amorem mutuum. 10 
O dolitura mea multum virtute, Neæra: 
Nam ſi quid in Flacco viri eſt, g 
Non feret aſſiduas potiori te dare noctes; 
Et quæret iratus parem : 
Nec ſemel offenſæ cedet conſtantia forme, 15 
Si certus intrarit dolor. 
At tu, quicunque es felicior, atque meo nunc 
Superbus incedis malo, 
Sis pecore & multa dives tellure licebit, | 
Tibique Pactolus fluat, 20 
Nec te Pythagoræ fallant arcana renati, 
Formaque vincas ' Nirea 
Eheu, tranſlatos alio mcerebis amores : 
Aſt ego viciſſim riſero. 


EPODE 


This Ode has a Simplicity, which perhaps made it appear 
little valuable to the Interpreters; for whatever is moſt na- 
tural is leaſt ſtriking in Works of this Kind. However we 
ſhall find this Poem full of Paſſion, and warm Expreſſions of 


Nature, that really ſpeak the Language of the 5 
AC. 


Verſ. 1. Nox erat. ] A Lover loves to be very circum- 


-Nantial upon all occaſions, which he remembers with Plea- 


fare. Yet Horace does not, for this Reaſon alone, recount 
theſe little Particularities ; he would raiſe the Confuſion of 
Nezra, by bidding her recolle& that the Night and the 
Moon were Witneſſes of her Vows, which She was deter- 
mined to violate, even while She was making them. Deo- 
rum numen la ſura. Dac. 
7. Dum pecori lupus. ] This was probably the Form of 
the Oath which Horace dictated to Neæra, and by which 
he would infinuate that Earth, Air and Skies ſhould be A- 
vengers of her Perjury, as they were Witneſſes of __ Oath, 
ORR, 


4 
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Ero R XV. To Nr ERA. 


By a Friend. 
CEEAR was the Night, in cloudles Glory 
ſhone 


Amidſt her ſtarry Train the Silver Moon ; 
When on-my Neck, cloſe as the Ivy twines 
Round it's lov'd Oak, or round her Elm the Vine, 
( Looſe it's Embrace and coy, compar'd to thine! ) 
You fondly hung, and wrong'd each heav'nly Pow'r, 
While in my words you thus enraptur'd Swore: 
So long as Wolves are fear'd by trembling Sheep, 
Orion by toſs'd Sailors on the Deep, 
While Phebus' Locks wave wanton in the Wind, 
Thus long Neera will be true and kind 
Witneſs be Heav'n and ev'ry God, you ſaid ; 
How Toon was Heav'n and ev'ry God betray'd! 
But oh! if aught of Manhood Flaccus boaſt, 
Thou ſoon ſhalt mourn-the Heart thy Crime hath 
loſt : 
While I, with nobler Flame, ſome Nymph pucfue 


Of Face as fair, but not unjuſt as you. 


In vain thy Arts ſhall call me back again; 
Not all thy Charms ſhall conquer my Diſdain. 
And thou, my Rival, whoſoe'er thou art, 
The fancy'd Sov'reign of her fickle H-art, 


Proud of th' uncertain Spoils that once were mine; 


Tho? rich in Flocks and num'rous Herds you ſhine; 
Tho? wide thy Fields extend, and o'er them roll's 
Pactolus pours in Streams of pureſt Gold; 

Fho? all Pythagoras's Wiſdom's thine ; 

Tho? more than Nireus fair, thou'rt half- divine; 
Yet ſoon thy Pride her wandering Faith ſhal} mourn, 


While I ſhall laugh, and triumph in my Turn. 
EPODE 


15. Semel offenſe. ] The ancient Commentator juſtly e. 
marks, that this Epithet Fuß is a paſſive, with an active 
Signification. Offen/a forma therefore ſignifies Forma, ſuc 


me offendit. 
16. 


Eport 


Eropt XV. To NEA A. 
LE AR was the Night, the Face of Heaven 


ſerene, 

Bright ſhone the Moon amidſt her ſtarry Train, 
When round my Neck, as curls the Tendril- Vine 
( Looſe are its Curlings, if compar'd to thine ) 
'Twas then, inſulting every heavenly Power, 
That, as I dictated, You boldly ſwore ; 
While the gaunt Wolf purſues the trembling Sheep; 
While fierce Orion harrows up the Deep; 
While Phœbus' Locks float wanton in the Wind, 
Thus ſhall Neæra prove, thus ever kind. 

But, if with aught of Man was Horace born, 
Severely ſhalt Thou feel his honeſt Scorn: 
Nor ſhall He tamely- bear the bold Delight, 
With which his Rival -riots out the Night: 
But in his- Anger ſeek ſome kinder Dame, 
W:rm with the Raptures of a mutual Flame, 
Nor ſhall thy Rage, thy Grief, or angry Charms 
Recall the. Lover to thy faithleſs Arms: . 
And Thou, who-e'er Thou art, who joy to ſhine, 


Proud as Thou art, in Spoils which once were mine, . 


Though wide thy Land extends, and large thy Fold, 

Though Rivers roll for Thee their pureſt Gold; 

Though Nature's Wiſdom in her Works were thine, 

And Beauties of the human Face divine, 

Yet ſoon thy Pride her wandering Love ſhall mourn, 

While I ſhall laugh, exulting in my Turn. 
EPODE 


16. Si certus intrarit delor. ] When Horace writes, Si 
(erty intrarit dolor, he does not mean intrarit me, for the 
tondirional $7 would deftroy the following, Et guæret ira- 
u parem. Nor does he deſign to ſoften his Menaces againſt 


Miſtreſs, but continues to threaten her, that not all her 


beauty ſhall be able to vanquiſh his Reſentments, even tho' 
te ſhould be really concerned for having offended him. 
is uſed for ctiamſi, and te muſt be —— etiamſe 
tus dolor intrarit te. 
0 of the Paſſage to Monfieur Chevreau. 

21. Nec te Pythagore. ] Horace may mean natural Phi- 


ophy, of which Pythagoras was non ſordidus autor ; or 


putcularly his Doctrine of the Metempſy coſis, from whence 
| Calls him renarus. 

22. Formique wincas Mrea.] Our Poet reckons three 

extremely neceſſary in Affairs of Love; Wit, Beau- 


We are obliged for this Explanati- . 
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EOD XV. To NI AAA. 
TW and the riſing Moon 
Amongſt the leſſer Stars ſerenely ſhone,” + 
When you, the falſe, the perjur'd you, 
Devoutly ſwore you would be always true. 
Scarce half ſo cloſe doth Ivy twine ö 
Round Oaks, as you did then your Arms in mine: 
As long as Wolves purſue · the Sheep, 
As long as Winter Storms ſhall toſs the Deep: 
As long as wanton Gales ſhall move 
Apollo's Locks, fo long ſhould be your Love. 
Perjur'd Neera, falſe as. Hell, 
Yet fair as Heav'n, and ah belov'd too well, 
How ſhalt thou mourn at my Diſdain 
For ſure, if Horace be but half a Man, 
He'll ſcorn to bear repeated Slights, 
Nor tamely ſee his Rival's happy Nights; 
But with an equal Flame purſue 
A Face as fair, but not ſo falſe as you. 
And know when I begin to hate, 
TI. ne'er be kind, I am as fix'd as Fate: 
And thou, the bleſt, whoc'er thou art 
The fancy'd happy Maſter of her Heart; 
That doſt thy Conqueſts proudly boaſt, . 
And triumph in the Spoils that I have loſt, , 
Tho' thou art rich as Miſer's Dreams, 
And tho Pactelus brought thee all his Streams, 
Tho' fam'd Pythagoras Arts be thine, | 
Thy Face more fair than Nireus, half. divine; 
Yet thou ſhalt mourn. to find that ſhe 1 


Doth prove as falſe as once to me, 


- 


And then *twill be my turn to laugh at Thee. 
| EPODE 


ty and Riches. A Perſon as handſome as Nireus muſt have 
been a dangerous Rival to Horace, who certainly was not 
very comely. , Dae. 


* 
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Eropz XVI. Ad Romanos. 
A Ltera jam teritur bellis civilibus ztas, 
Suis & ipſa Roma viribus ruit. 
Quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marſi, 
Minacis aut Etruſca Porſenz manus ; 
Emula nec virtus Capuæ, nec Spartacus acer, 5 
Noviſque rebus infidelis Allobrox ; 


Nec fera czrules domuit Germania pube, 


Parentibuſque abominatus Annibal, 
Impia perdemus devoti ſanguinis tas ? | 
Feriſque rurſus occupabitur ſolum? 10 
Barbarus, heu ! cineres inſiſtet victor, & Urbem 
Eques ſonante verberabit ungula ? | 
Quæque carent ventis & ſolibus offa Quirini, 
( Nefas videre ) diſſipabit infolens ? 
Forte, (quod expediat) communiter aut melior pars, 15 
Malis carere quzritis laboribus. 
Nulla fit hac potior ſententia ( Phoczorum 
Velut profugit execrata civitas ; 
Agros atque lares patrios, habitandaque fana 
Apris reliquit & rapacibus lupis ) 20> 


Ire pedes quocunque ferent, quocunque per undas. | 


Notus vocabit, aut protervus Africus. 
Sic placet? an melius quis habet ſuadere ? ſecunda. 
Ratem occupare quid moramur alite ? | 


The Roman Republic had been engaged in Civil Wars 
almoſt ſixty Years, and the Quarrel between Octavius and 
Anthony threatened her with a Diſſolution. Rome, 
the Center of Empire, was divided between the two Chiefs; 
the Adriatic was covered with more than ſeven hundred 
Veſſels ; a Battle was expected, and that Battle was to de- 
cide the Fate of the Univerſe. So intereſting an Event in- 

oſſed the Minds of all Mankind; an Incertitude of the 

ucceſs alarmed them, and a Remembrance of the preced- 
ing Wars collected into one Point of View all the Horrours 
which they had produced. 

Horace, amidſt theſe Scenes of Terrour, compoſed this 
Ode, in which he propoſes to the Romans a Deſertion of 


their Country, aud a Retreat into the forturate Iſlands, where 


the Gods promiſed them a Life more peaceful and happy. 
This Piece, in the Opinion of Mr. Sanadon, appears to 
be the Work of a great Poet, whether we conſider it with 


Again ſhall favage Beaſts theſe Hills poſſeſs? 


Their Fields, their ſtately Domes, and Temples left, 


So let us fly, where'er by Land, or Sea, 


Tnz Erpoprs or Honracyx 


Eexope XVI. To the Ronany 


A Second Age, in civil Diſcord ſpent, 
Gives Rome a Prey to Roman Arms. 
What nor the  Mar/ian Squadrons had the Power, 
With bord'ring Envy, to deſtroy ; 
Nor threat ning Por/ene's Etrurian Bands z 
Nor watlike Capua's Rival Hate : 
What nor fell Spartacus, nor yet the Gow, 
Proud, changeful, and in Falſhood killa; 
Nor fierce Germania's blue-ey'd Youth could bend ; 
Nor Hannibal the Matron's Dread; 
Shall we, an impious, Blood - devoted Race, 
With our own guilty Hands o'erthrow ? 


Triumphing in thy Woes, O. Rome! 

Shall barb'rous. Victors o'er. thy, Ruins ride; 
Inſult with ſounding Hoof: thy: Strects ; 

And thy great Founder's. Bones, which in their Urn: 
So long inviolate have flept;. | 

Force from their ſacred. Tomb, Oh killing Sight! 
And ſcatter with unhallow'd. Pride. 

Perhaps (which Heav'a approve) to ſhun this Shame, 
All, or the better Part contend... 

As from their execrated City fled 
The brave Phoceans, timely- wiſe ; 


— 


To briſtly Boars, and rav'nous Wolves; 


— th 


Or Chance directs, or Winds invite. 
If better Counſel none propoſe, why hoiſt 


Ye not in happy Hour your Sails? 
Bu 


regard to the Circumſtances im which it was compoſed, or 
the manner in which it is conducted. Mr. Le Fevre thinks 
it a Performance of a young Poet; and Scaliger calls it © 
impertinent, ridiculous, impudent Attempt of perſuading 
three hundred Thouſand Romans to quit their Country. 
Verſ. 1. Bellis civilibus. ] The civil Wars between Ma- 
rius and Sylla, which began in 666, were never perf 
extinguiſhed until the Death of Anthony, 724. Ho 


| 


= 


Eyovps 
E rob XVI. To the Romans. 
N endleſs, civil War, th' imperial State 
By her own Strength precipitates her Fate. 
What neighbouring Nations fiercely leagu'd in Arms, 
What. Porſena, with inſolent Alarms, 
Her Tyrant Kings loud - threatning to reſtore, 
What Spartacus, and Capua's rival Pow'r, 
What Gaul, tumultuous and devoid of Truth, 
And fierce Germania, - with het blue-eyed Youth; 
What Hannibal, on whoſe vindictive Head 
Our Sires their | deepeſt Imprecations ſhed, 
lu vain attempted to her awful State, 
Shall we, a Blood-devoted Race complete? 
Again ſhall ſavage Beaſts theſe Hills poſſeſs ? 
And fell Barbarians, wanton with Succeſs, 
fatter her City's flaming Ruins wide, 
Or through her Streets in vengeful Triumph ride? 
And her great Founder's hallow'd Aſhes ſpurn, 
That ſlept uninjur'd in their ſacred Urn ? 
But ſome, perhaps, to ſhun the riſing Shame, 
[Which Heaven approve ) would try ſome happier - 
Scheme. 
ks the Phoczans oft for Freedom bled, 
At length, with imprecated Curſes, fled, ., 
And left to Boars and Wolves the. ſacred Fane, 
And all their Houſhold Gods, ador'd in vain 
o let us fly, as far as Earth extends, 
Or where the vagrant Wind our Voyage bends. 
dhall this, or ſhall ſome better Scheme prevail? 
Why do we ſtop to hoiſt the willing Sail } | 
| But 


lerefore ſays, that this was the ſecond Age of thoſe Wars, 
uſe they had commenced in the preceding Century. 
Auguſtus did not love to hear theſe Wars called civil 
— but Horace gives them their univerſal and real 
me; nor did he think himſelf obliged to preſerye ſo much 
to a Perſon whoſe Succeſs was yet doubtful ; who 
"abſent, and who bad not leiſure to attend to ſuch a Mi- 
Meheſs, Cb SAN. 
b. bfeclis Allobrox. ] The Commentators in general, 
* underſtand the Germans; but Mr. Dacier confeſſes, 
the Character better a with the Gauliſh Nation, 
vere ever inconſtant, faithleſs, and Lovers of Change. 
ij. red expediat, } Puod profit ; qued bene vertat, were 
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Er op XVI. 2. the ROMANS. 


me” Civil Wars do waſte another Age, 
And Reme muſt fall by her own Rage: 
What neighbouring Marſi with an envious Hand, 
What threat'ning Por/en's Thuſcan' Band, 
Fierce Spartacus, and Capua's rival Fate, 
The Force of all the German State ; 


What in unſettled Times the faithleſs Gaul, 
The Mother- hated Hannibal, 
Could not deſtroy, We, we, an impious Brood, 
Devoted ftill, and doom'd to Blood, 
Shall ruin now. by Force of Civil Wars, 
And leave our Towns for Wolves and Bears: 
Ah me! the barbarous Horſe with ſounding Feet 
Shall tread our Graves, and beat our Street, 
And madly ſcatter, Oh too proud ! unjuſt ! 
Rome's glorious Founder's quiet Duſt ! 
Perhaps the moſt, or better Part would know, 
What way to ſhun the falling Blow: 
I like that way the Phoceans once have gone; 
They all forſook their curſed Town, 
And did their Lands, their Fields and Shrines reſtore 
To rav'nous Wolf and angry Boar: 
Let's go, let's go, and ſeek a Place to live, 
Where Chance directs, or Wind ſhall drive: 
Agreed ? Or does ſome better Courſe appear ? 
Come let's embark, the Omen's fair : 
| But 


Forms of Law, and uſed in Conſultations. The Reading 
vid exprdtat has thrown our Interpreters into inexplicable 
erplexities ; but Rutgerſius, by the Change of a ſingle Le- 

ter, has let in Light upon the Paſſage, by which we can diſ- 

cover its true Meaning. 

18. Execrata. } The Phoczans being beſieged by Har- 
pagus, General of the Perfians, demanded one Day's Truce 
to deliberate upon the Propoſitions which he had ſent to 
them, and defired that he would draw off his Army from 
their Walls. As ſoon as Harpagus had conſented, they car- 
ried their moſt valuable Effects, their Wives and Children 
aboard their Ships. Then throwing a Maf; of glowing 1- 
ron into the Sea, they bound yer: Auth by Of.ih never to 
return to their Country, until that Maſs ſhould riſe to the 
Surface of the W ag rom hence a Grecian Proverb, 

| hs 
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Sed juremus in hec: Eat Fals faxa te I by 25 
Vadis Jevata, me redire fit nefa s 
Neu conveiſa domum pigeat dare lintea, | quando 
Padus Matina Laverit cacumina; > x 
In mare ſeu celſus procurrerit Apenninus ; * 1 
Novaque monſtra junxerit libidine | | 39, 
Mirus amor; juvet ut tigres ſubſidere cervis, 
Adulteretur & columba miliio ; | . 
Credula nec ravos timeant armenta leones, 
Amietque ſalſa levis hircusFequora.”-” 1 
Hæc, & qua poterunt reditus abſcindere dulces, 35 
Eamus omnis execrata civitas; 
Aut pars indocili melior grege. 
Inominata perprimat cubilia. 1 
Vos, quibus "eſt virtus, muliebrem tollite Iuctum, 
Etruſca præter. & volate litora. | 
Nos manet Oceanus circumyagus 3 ar va, beata : 
Petamus arva, divites & inſulas; 


Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 


Ex; imputata foret uſque vinea ; 
Germinat & nunquam fallentis termes olive, 45 


Suamque pulla ficus..ornat arborem ; 


Mollis & exſpes 


Mella 


155 Y i tis oel 


Ai leg br the Phocizart MF of Tron ball continue at the bot. 


tom 8 Ocean, Their Story is told by Herodotus and 
Strabo. 5 | 1 
gt. Fuvet wt tigres. ] Mr. Dacier not injudiciouſly re- 
marks, that if there be any Characters of a young Poet in 
this Ode, they appear in the Number of Impoſſibilities, 
which are collected here. When we write upon ſo melag. 


choly a Subject as this, or on a Project ſo difficult of Exe. 


cution, we ſhould not thus indulge our Wit in wandering 
through all Nature for Images and Compariſons. If this 
Liberty were allowed to us, yet we ought to conceal it ; for 
a real Grief would expreſs itſelf in manner. Horace 
ſhould have imitated the Phoczans, who, throwing their 


- Maſs of Iron into the Sea, ſwore never to return until it 


ſhould float again. They departed immediately, nor amuſ- 
ed themſelves in finding other Impoſſibilities, or forming o- 
ther Images. 

33. Raves.) Four Manuſcripts have preſerved this Read- 
ing, which our late Editors have received inſtead of faves, 
or /evos, that appear in common Editions. 

35. Reditus dulces.] So powerful is the Love of our 
Country, that no Vows and Imprecations can be too ftron 
to engage us never to return. Perhaps the Poet had the 
Example of the Phoczans in View, the greater Part of 
whom, touched with Compaſſion for their City, violated all 
- their. Oaths, and returned to their Country. 


49, 


Tur EroDrs 57 Horace: 
e 
When this plung'd Rock ſhall leave the Deep, 
And on it's Surface ſwim ; with backward Courſe, 
Repentant Homeward then to ſheer, 
When Silver Po the Mountsin- Tops ſhall ave; 
Or Apennine his lofty 'Brow 
In th' Ocean hide ; when monſtrous Love ſhall wed 
Antipathies, and with the Stag , 
The Tygreſs in adult'rous Commerce join, 
Or with the hated Kite the Dove ; 
When tim' rous Herds no more the Lyon fear, 
And ſhagleſs Goats the Billows browze. 
This be our Oath; and to cut off each Hope 
That fondly flatters a Return, 
Let all with "Curſes atm theſe high Reſolves; 
Or, if not all, the Brave and Wiſe. 
Whom Coward Sloth reſtrains, let him poſſeſs, 
Inglorious, theſe ill-omen'd Seats. | 
But ye, whom Virtue fires, theſe female Plaints 
Forbear; and quit this fated Shore. 
The Earth-encircling Sea her Boſom ſpreads, 
And to thoſe bliſsful Iſles invitcs, | 
Where Ceres crowns th' uncultur'd Field, and Vines 
Undreſt with purple Cluſters glow ; 
Where th* Olive ever faithful proves, and Figs 
Their native Branches till adorn ; 
Where 


41. Nos manet. ] Theſe Lines will bear a different Inter- 
ptetation according to the Pointing. Almoſt all our Editi- 
ons place a Stop alter circamw. gus arva ; but this Epithet 
ſeems to preſent an Idea too vait to be confined to any par- 
ticular Sea, Which might encircle theſe bliisful Iſlandi. 

42 Divites inſulas.] Theſe Words are not ſynonymous 
with *arva beata. The firſt ſhew the Temperature of the 
Climate; the ſecond the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil. Horace 
indeed has ſeparately uſed theſe Expreſſions in the ſame 
Senſe ; but when he unites them, he gives them different 
Significations. SAN, 

The Liffculty of this Paſſage is to know where theſe hap- 
py Countries lie, of which the Poet hath given fo luxzurant 
a Deſcription. Mr. Dacier thinks them the two little opa- 
niſh Iſlands near Andaluſia; but this was a Retreat too nat. 
row to entertain ſo great a Number of Roman Citizens, 40. 


$ .-cording to ſome Computations amounting almoſt to 


Millions 


e, 
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vs bias fake when cating Rocks ſhall gain, 
Rais'd from the Deep, the Surface of the Main; 
When lowly Po the Mountain-Summit laves, 

And Appennine ſhall plunge beneath the Waves; 
When Nature's Monſters meet in ſtrange Delight, 
And the fell Tygreſs ſhall with Stags unite ; © 
When the fierce Kite ſhall woo the willing Dove, 
And win the Wanton with adulterous Love; 

When Herds on brindled Lions fearleſs gaze, 

And the ſmooth Goat exults in briny Seas, 

Then, and then only,. to the tempting Gale, 

To ſpread repentant the returning Sail. 

To cut off all our Hopes; thoſe Hopes that charm 
Our Fondneſs home, let Us with curſes arm 

Theſe high Reſolves. Thus let the Brave and Wile, 
Whoſe Souls above th' indocile -Vulgar riſe ; 

And let the Croud, who dare not hope Succeſs, . 
Inglorious, theſe ill- omen'd Seats, poſleſs, 

But Ye, whom Virtue warms, indulge no more 
Theſe female Plaints; but quit this fated Shore; 
For Earth - ſurrounded Sea our Flight awaits, 
Offering its bliſsful Iſles, and happy Seats, _ 

Where annual Ceres crowns th' uncultur'd Field, 

And Vines unprun'd their bluſhing Cluſters yield ; 

Where Olives, faithful to their Seaſon, grow, 

And Figs with Nature's deepeſt Pnrple glow. 
From 


Wos. Others believe theſe fortarate Iſlands to have Been 


the Canaries, in the Weſt of Afric, oppoſite to the Kingdom 


of Sus. 


43. Reddit. } Shews the F the Phe, of. the Seaſons ;. for . 


it cad Lind of Pledge intrufied to Earth, Which it annu- 


Da S. 
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But firſt let's fone wat then return again, 
When Rocks ſhall float upon the Main, 

When lowly Po ſhall pour his Cryſtal | Urn 
O'er Alpine Tops, then well return; 

When Apennine runs out, and cuts the Floods, 
When nimble Dolphins graze in Woods, 


When wond'rous Luſt ſtrange Kinds ſhall firangely 


join, 

Fierce Tygers leap. the willing Kine, 1 
The fearleſs. Does ſhall court the Lyon's Lowe, 
And cruel Hawks gallant the Dore 
When Goats grown. ſmooth ſhall leave the flow'ry . 

Plain 
And dive and wanton in the Main: 
To this, and ſuch ap cut off ſweet Return 
When we have all devoutly ſworn, | 
Let's go, Curſt Town, but let the ſoft and baſe 
Still tick to their - unhappy Place. | | 
You Men of Worth unmanly Grief give oder, . 
And nimbly paſs the Thuſcan Shore, 7 


The Ocean waits, 2 


Let's go and ſeek the happy Iſles, 
Where Fields untill'd an annual Harveſt Bear, 
And Vines undreſs'd bloom all the Year: 


Where Olives ne'er the Farmer's Hopes do mock, 


And ripe Figs grace- their proper Stock : 


— ————— a 


380Q. HoxartiiFracciEyroponlLib: 


Mella cavâ manant ex ilice: montibus altis 

Levis crepante lympha deſilit pede. | 
Illic injuff='veniunt- a0 mulctra capellz, 

Refertque tenta grex amicus uber; 
Nec veſpzrtinus_circumgemit urſus ovile, 

Nec intumeſcit alta viperis humus; 37 
Plurima felices mirabimur ; ut neque largis 
Aquoſus Eurus arva radat imbribus ; 
Pinguia nec ficcis uranter ſemina glebis, 

Utrumque-rege temperante cœlitum. 
Non huc 'Argos contendit remige pinus, 

Neque impudiea Colchis intulit pedem : 
Non huc Sidonii torſerunt cornua nautz, 

Laborioſa nec cohors Ulyflei. 

Nulla nocent pecori contagia, nullius aſtri 

Gregem æſtuoſa torret impotentia. 
Jupiter illa piæ ſecrevit litora genti, 

Ut inquinavit ære tempus aureum: 
Erea dehinc ferro duravit fæcula; quorum 
Püs ſecunda, vate me, datur fuga. 

rohr 


— 
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65 


48. Crepante pede. ] Poets animate all Nature, and have 
given Feet to running Waters, becauſe they advance ſucceſ- 
Raa from Place to Place, as if they were marching. San. 


— ſorens liquide pede labitur unda. 
n ind Culex. 
liquide fede detulit undas. 
Lucxer. 


Let not the Tranſlator appear too bold in attempting to 
preſerve the Beauties of his Author, even in Expreſfions yet 
unknown to the Engliſh Tongue. 

51. Nec weſpertinus. ] After having deſcribed the Riches 
of this .appy Country, our Poet now paſſes to the Evils 
from which it is exempt. It is ſecure from Inſults of Fo- 
reigners; Corruption of Manners-and Breach of Faith have 
not ſpread their Infection there; the Paſſions which debaſe 
Mankind to Brutes are there unknown; nor have Diſeaſes 
and Peſtilence committed their dreadful Ravages in theſe 
+ bliſsful Seats. | SAN, 
57. Non huc Argos. ] The Tranſlation hath choſen to il- 
luſtrate and open the Senſe of Horace, by following his Rea- 


ſoning and Sentiments rather than to be too punctual to his 


Expreſſions. The Argonauts never touched this happy Shore 
for Plunder and Piracy ; Medea never ſpread her Poiſons, 
or practiſed her Witchcraft here; the Sidonians, remarkable 
for Merchandiſe and Want of Probity, never introduced the 


>. 
% 


Tui Eyorns or Holler 


Where Honey frgm the hollow Oak ddl; 


And down, the Mountain's verdant Side 

Light boupds, with nein Fogt, the limpid Stream 
Where Goats untaught the flow'ry Mead 

Forſake, and haſte, in friendly Flocks, to bring 
Their ſwelling Udders to the Pail, © 

No evening Bears there round the Sheep · fold growl, 
Nor Vipers heaye the tainted Mold; 

New Wonders, to the -raviſh'd Soul ftill riſe 
For there, with too abundant Showers, 


Nor watry Zurus deluges the Plain; 


Nor in-parch'd Furrows pines the Seed, 
Strangled by two exceſſive Heat: The God 
Hath ſo attemper'd each Extreme. 
Hither nor ſail'd the Argonauts; nor here 
Mcd:a her dire Magie taugbt: 
Nor hold Sidonians, led by Thirſt of Gain, 
Have caſt an Anchor on this Coaſt : 
Nor wiſe Ulyfzs' much- enduring Matcs 
Landed one Vice or Folly here. 


' Thro' the glad Flocks no Murrain ſpreads ; no Star 


Afſlicts them with his fiery Breath. 


When Braſs impure the Golden Age deform'd, 


And that to Iron ſoon gave Way, 
With gracious Counſel, for the pious Race 
Great Jeve this happy Clime reſery'd ; 
Whither, with happy Omen, now he bids 
The raptur'd Bard direct their Flight. 
EPODE 


bad Arts of Commerce; and the Companions of Ulyſſes, e- 


ually known by their Vices and by their Labours, never 
landed here in all their Wanderings. 

61. Nulla nocent pecori.] Theſe two Lines, if ſo bold an 
Akeration were pardonable, might better be placed after 
the fifty - third Verſe, where the Poet mentions the negauve 
Bleſſings of theſe Iſles. He is here ſpeaking of thoſe Ad- 
vantages, which their Inhabitants enjoy, with regard to Fo- 
reigners. ; ; 

65. Area.] Mr. Cuningham has reſtored this Reading 
from five or fix excellent Manuſcripts. The Conſtruction 
is more natural and eaſy. Quorum is referred to the two 
laſt Ages of Braſs Iron. Mr. Dacier remarks, that 
Horace does not mention the Silver Age, becauſe that 
the Golden ſeem to be the ſame. SAN. 
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And bounds with noiſy Foot the .pebbled Rill; 
Where Goats untaught forſake the flowery Vale, 
And bring their ſwelling Udders to the Pail ; 

Nor evening Bears the Sheep-fold grow! around, 
Nor mining Vipers heave the tainted Ground ; 

Nor watry Eurus deluges the Plain, 

Nor Heats exceſſive burn the ſpringing Grain. 

Not Argo thither turn'd her armed Head ; 

Medea there no magic Poiſon ſpread ; 

No Merchants thither plow the pathleſs Main, 

For guilty Commerce, and a "Thirſt of Gain 

Nor wiſe Ulyſſes, and his wandering Bands, 

Vicious, though brave, ere knew theſe happy Lands. 

O'er the glad Flocks no foul Contagion ſpreads, 

Nor Summer Sun his burning Influence ſheds. 
Pure and unmix'd the World's firſt Ages roll'd, 

But ſoon as Braſs had ſtain'd the flowing Gold, 

To Iron harden'd by ſucceeding Crimes, 

Jove for the Juſt preſerv'd theſe happy Climes, 

To which the Gods this pious Race invite, 

And bid the raptur'd Bard direct their Flight. 

EPODE 


66. Vate ne.] The Poet, in Quality of Apollo's Prieſt, 
declares himſelf inſpired by the Gods, that * may add 


more Weight to the Advice which he has given. S4 x. 


From hollow Oaks where honey'd Streams diſtill, 


—_— „ — 9 8 7 
1 en 


There Honey flows from Oaks, from lofty Hills 
With murm' ring Pace the Fountain trills, 

There Goats uncall'd return from fruitful Vales, 
And bring ſtretch'd Dugs to fill the Pails : 

No Bear grins round the Fold, no Lambs he ſhakes; 
No Field ſwells there with pois'ncus Snakes. 

More we ſhall wonder on the happy Plain; 
The watry Ea, deſcends in Rain, 

Yet ſo as to refreſh, not drown the Fields, 
The temperate Glebe full Harveſt yields ; 

No Heat annoys, the Ruler of the Gods 20 
From Plagues ſecures theſe bleſt Abodes. 

Here Jaſon never fix d ſwift Arges Oars, 
Nor baſe Medea touch'd theſe Shores; 

Ne'er Cadmus came when forc'd by angry Fates, 
Nor ſtout UM weary Mates. 

No Rot here reigns, no Star here taints the Meads, 
And pois'nous Heat unkindly ſheds. | 

When Jove allay'd the Golden Age with Braſs,' 
For Pious Men he kept this Place : _ 

Now Iron hardens the old Brazen Age, | 
And Fraud grows up, and Wars, and Rage, 


And ev'ry Ill, I preſs a quick Retreat, 


And ſhow the good, the happy Seat. | 
| EPODE 


|| 
1 
| 
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Ero XVII Ad Canipian. 
J AM jam: efficaci-do manum ſcientiz, ' | 
Supplex & oro regna per Proſerpinæ, 
Per & Dianæ fon "moyenda numina, 
Per atque libros carminum valentium 
Refixa clo devocare fidera, | 
Canidia, parce vocibus tandem facris, 
Citumgue retro ſolve, ſolve turbinem. 
Movit nepotem Telephus Nercium, _ | 
In quem ſuperbus ordinarat agmina 
Myſorum, & in quem tela acuta torſerat : 
Luxere matres Iliz addictum feris . 
Alitibus atque canibus homicidam HeQorem, 
Poſtquam relictis mcenibus rex procidit 

Heu ! pervicacis ad pedes Achillei. 

Setoſa duris exuere pellibus 

Laborioſi remiges Ulyſlci, 

Volente Ciree, membra ; tunc mens & ſonus- 
Relatus, atque notus in vultus honor. 


IQ 


I5 


If Canidia be ranked in Company with Medea. Circe, 
and the moſt famous Witches of Antiquity, ſhe is indebted 
to Horace for the Obligation. She now = the ſecond 
time upon the Stage, and with all the Splendours of a Tri- 
umph. The Force of her Art is acknowledged, and Ho- 
mage is paid to her Power. She is no longer an infamous 
| Sorcereſs, but a Goddeſs who ſubdues all Nature to her 

—_— to whom Prayers are addreſſed, and Sacrifices pro- 

miſed. 


Canidia, more inſolent than compaſſionate by theſe Sub- 

miſſions of a vanquiſhed Enemy, prepares to make him feel 
the moſt dreadful Effects of her Indignation. Yet all theſe 
Submiſſions, and all theſe Menaces are Irony and Satire, ſo 

mach more ſevere and violent as they are more diſguiſed. 

S AN. 

Verſ. 7. Citumgque retro. ] Propertius and Martial men- 
tion a magical Inſtrument called Rhombus. Theocritus and 
Lucian tell us, that it was made of Braſs ; and Ovid ſays, it 
was turned round by Straps of Leather, with which it was 
bo md. This is probably the ſame Inſtrument, which Ho- 
race calls rarbo, and he beſeeches Canidia to turn it back- 
ward, as if to correct the fatal Effects which it produced in 
its natural Courſe. Toxx. 


8. Tel be] Was King of Myſia. When the Greeks 
entered his Country, in their Paſſage to Troy, he oppoſed 


Tnxrx Erob zs or Holler 


Eyopz XVII. To Cantina. 
By Mr. Francis, | 


CAxIDI4. to thy matchleſs Art 
Vanquiſh'd, I yield à füppliant Heart 

But oh! by Hell's extended Plains, | 
Where Pluto's gloomy Confort reigns ; 
By bright Diana's" vengeful Rage, 
Which Pray'rs, nor Hecatombs aſſuage, 
And by the Books, of Power to call 
The charmed Stars, and bid them fall ; 
No more pronounce the ſacred Scrowl, 
But back the magic Circle roll. 

Even ftern Achilles could forgive 
The Myſian King,. and. bid Him live ; 
Though proud. he rang'd the Ranks of Fight, 
And hurl'd the Spear with daring Might. 
Thus, when the murderous Hector lay 
Condemn'd to Dogs, and Birds of Prey, . 
Yet when his Royal Father kneel'd, 
The fierce Achilles knew to yield, 
And Troy's unhappy Matrons paid 
Their Sorrows to their Hector's Shade. 

Ulyſſes” Friends, in Labours try'd, 
When Circe wild, threw- off their Hide, 
Aſſum'd the human Form divine, 
And drop'd the Voice and Senſe of Swine. 


4 * 


"= 


them vigorouſly ; bat being wounded by Achilles, he was 
told by the Deacle thit bs coal only be cured by the ſame 
Weapon with which he was wounded. He 2 — to A- 
chilles, who, ſcraping his Lance, poured the — 2 


his Wound. Pliny mentions a Picture, in which Achille 
was painted performing the Cure. „ Lans 


11. Luxere. ) This enn Manu- 
ſcripts,. and has been received by our beſt Editions. 9 
e who read „ 1 chat the —＋ 
waſhed perfumed, ore it was, carried 
Troy, 15 | BZN Tr. Cu 


19. 


bros: XVI To Cant a. 
2 Mr. Han: 


Yield, [ yield, confeſs thy Sway , 

And vanquiſh'd thus, Canidia pray; 
By her that holds th' infernal Reign, | 
And Dian ne er provok'd in vain; . 

By the dire Writings that impart . 

The Myſt'ries of the magic Art; 

And teach with Charms to call from high 
The ſtarry Glories of the Sky ; 

No more thy Curſes let me feel, 

Looſe back, O looſe thy racking Wheel. 
Some Pity to a ſuppliant Foe, 

Fen Thetis' cruel Son cou'd ſhow 3 

Tho Telephus againſt him broug't 

His Myſan Troops, and ſharply fought, 
Yet at his humble Suit he found 

His Pray'rs reciev'd and cur'd his Wound. 
Tho' once he ſwore, whene'er he kill'd 
Hector the Murd'rer of the Field, 

T expoſe his Limbs in open Air 

For rav'nous Birds and Dogs to tear; 

Yet when old Priam came from Troy 
Trembling before the haughty Boy, 

And at his Feet the Corſe implor'd, 

He heard, relented, and reſtor'd ; 

With Balm the Trojan Matrons ſpread, 
And ſafe interr'd their Hero dead. 

by Circe's Art the drudging Train, 


ef That row'd Ulyſſes o'er the Main, 

| Their proper Shape were forc'd reſign, 
= And loſe the Man in briftly Swine z 

tut when the Gen'ral humbly ſu'd, _ 

: fler.Pow'r the human Form renew'd, 

. Their priſtine Mind and Voice and Face 
1 lum d, and ev'ry manly Grace. 


þ 
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Eeops XVII. 70 CAD A. 
N O W, now thy Power T Conquer'd own, 


And humbly beg by Pluts's throne, 
By Pow'rs below, by Proſerpine, 
By fierce Diana's angry Shrine, 
By all thoſe Charms that can remove 
And call down Stars from Seats above, - 
Recall thy Sroke, chy Charms forbear, 
Spare me at laſt, Cunidia, ſpare: * 
Achilles Teleph nobly ſpar d. 
Tho! with his Myfian Bands he warr'd 
Tho? boldly he oppos'd his Fate, 
And buoy'd the ſinking Trojan State: 
Stout Hector doom'd to Beaſts a Prey 
The Trojan Matrons bore away, 0 
When Priam midſt the Grecian Fleet oy 
Had fall'n at proud Achille Feet: 
By Circe's leave, Die“ Men 
Receiv'd their former Shapes again; 
Their Limbs, their Minds and Voice reſtor'd, 


They ſpoke, not grunted to their Lord. 


ene 


334 Q. HoxaTiiFLacciEroponLib 


Dedi ſatis ſuperque pœnarum tibi, 


Tax Eropzs or Hor acy 
O Thou whom Tars, and Merchants love, 


Amata nautis multùm & inſtitoribus. 20 Too deep thy vengeful Rage I prove; 

Fugit juventas, & verecundus color Reduc'd alas ! to Skin and Bone, 

Reliquit oſſa pelle amicta lurida : My Vigour fled, my Colour gone; 

Tuis capillus albus eſt odoribus. Thy fragrant Drugs upon my Head 
Nullum à labore me reclinat otium: More than the Snows of Age have ſhed. 
Urget diem nox, & dies noctem; neque eſt 25 Days preſs on Nights, and Nights on Days, 


Levare tenta ſpiritu præcordia. 

Ergo negatum vincor ut credam miſer, 

Sabella pectus increpare carmina, 

Caputque Marsa diſſilire nænia. . 


Yet never bring an Hour of Eaſe, 
While gaſping in the Pangs of Death, 
I ſtretch my Lungs in vain for Breath. 
Thy Charms have Pow'r ( 'tis now confeſt) 


Quid ampliùs vis? 6 mare! 6 terra! ardeo, 30 To ſplit the Head, and tear the Breaft. 

Quantùm neque atro delibutus Hercules What would you more, all- charming Dame? 

Neſſi cruore, nec Sicana fervidi O Seas, and Earth ! this ſcorching, Flame 

Furens in Etna flamma : tu, donec cinis Not ſuch the Fire Alcides bore, 

Injurioſis aridus ventis ferar, When the black-venom'd Shirt he wore ; 

Cales venenis officina Colchicis. 33 Nor ſuch the Flames, that to the Skies 

Quz' finis ? ecquod me manet ſtipendium ? From #Xtna's burning Entrails riſe ; 

Effare: juſſas cum fide pœnas luam ; And yet, Thou Shop of Poiſons dire, 

Paratus expiare, ſeu popoſceris 'You glow with unrelenting Fire, 

Centum juvencos, five mendaci lyra *Till by the rapid Heat calcin'd, 

Voles ſonari : tu pudica, tu proba 40 Vagrant I drive before the Wind. 

P.rambulabis aſtra ſidus aureum. What mighty Ranſom ſhall I pay ? 
Infamis Speak I the ſtern Command obey. 


19. Ded ſatis ſuperque. ] This whole laſt Part is all Diſ- 
niſe. It opens with Irony, continues with Fiction, and 
ends in Falſhood. Horace would perſuade Canidia, that he 
15 violently tormented by her Enchantments; but the moft 
ſenſible Pleaſantry is attributing the Whiteneſs of his Hair to 
the Force of her Drugs, which he calls Odours. Poiſons 
have been frequently conveyed in - Perfumes, Flowers, 
Gloves, c. San. 
20. Amata nautis.) The Poet here uſes Words of an am- 
biguous and doubtful Meaning. Nauta is properly a Sai- 
lor; bat it alſo ſignifies a Merchant, of rich and extenſive 
Commerce. It appears by a Number of Inſcriptions, that 


To expiate the guilty Deed, 

Say, ſhall an hundred Bullocks bleed ? 
Or ſhall I to the lying String 

Thy Fame and ſpotleſs Virtue ſing ? 
Teach Thee, a golden Star, to riſe, 
And deathleſs walk the ſpangled Skies? 


on, has been unjuſtly criticiſed by Scaliget, weakly defend- 


When 


ed by Mr. Dacier, and ill corrected by Doctor Bentley: 
Such Ellipſes are frequent in Horace; and we have another 
Inſtance of them a next Line, / pelle amicta laride, 
where /unt muſt be underſtood. Cun. SA. 

35. Officina.) The ancient Scholiaſt has well explained 
this Paſſage, ip/am Comidiam officinam wvenetorum diſcrte dix- 
it Horace calls his Witch a Shop of Poiſons, as we call a 
learned Man a living Library. 


the Nut formed a Corporation, of which the Magiſtrates 
and Knights of Rome were frequently Members. Inftitor 
not only ſignifies a Perſon employed by Taylors to fell 
Clothes for them in the Streets, but a Factor or Merchant- 
Adventurer, ſuch as Horace calls pretio/us emptor. Since a 
Tranflatiou cannot preſerve both theſe Meanings, it muſt 
chaſe that, which ſeems molt proper to continue the Deceit, 
and impaſe upon C anda. SAN, 

21. Ferecundus color reliquit.) R. liquit is governed by me 
under dood. Thus in Plaatus wires rdiguere, and in Virgil 
cam luna vita riguit. This Paſſage, throrgh Ina: temi- 


39 


— 


o thou much-lov'd, much-honour'd Dame, 
The Tars' and Pedlars' common Flame, . 
Too much already, Faith, I've bore, 
And oh ! torment me now no more; 

Briſk Youth is fled, the bluſhing Roſe 

On my fair Cheek no longer glows, 

laſtead of lovely White and Red, 

With fallow Skin my Bones are ſpread : 

My Locks alas ! grow grey, beſmear'd 

With magic Oils that you prepar'd ; 

My ev'ry Part dire Tortures ſeize, 

Nor can I find one Moment's Eaſe: 


Day chaſes Night, but ſtill my Breaſt 
Struggles with mighty Pangs poſſeſt. 
Convinc'd by ſad Experiznce I 

No more the Force of Charms deny, 
Own they can burſt the Cheſt in twain, 
And ſplit the crazy Head with Pain. 

Oh Earth ! Oh Sea! I'm all on Fire, 
What can'ſt thou worſe than this deſire bg 
| burn, I burn tormented more 

Than Hercules by N:ſſus' Gore, 

More rapid Heats poſſeſs my Veins 

Than #tna's raging Womb contains. 
Ah! in your Magazine of Woes 

Poiſons on Poiſons you'll compoſe, 

Till all to Cinders ſcorch'd at laſt 

| fly the Sport of ev'ry Blaſt. 

peak ; What's the Fate that I muſt find, 
The Mult, the Penalty deſign'd ! 
Whate'er you aſk, I'll gladly pay, 

An hundred Bulls, or lying Lay. 
* Thou modeſt, virtuous, all divine 

* With Stars a golden Star ſhalt ſhine : 


In 


Pp RY SO na £ T2 


ſpraking, and has been uſed by our Poet in the fourth Ode 


Night follows .Day, but yields no Reſt; | 


39. Centum juvencis ) This Reading, inſtead of jawencos, 
tas been reſtored from an ancient Manuſcript, and received 
our late Editor. It is an elegant, poetical manner of 
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Enough, enough hath vext my Soul, 
O Tar's and Tinker's lovely Trull ! 
My Youth, my roſy Cheeks are gone, 


And left pale Skin ſtretch'd o'er the Bone: 


My Head grows White, it feels thy Bane, 
No Zaſe doth lay me down from Pain; 
Days urge the Nights, and Nights the Days, 
Yet my ſwoln Heart can find no Eaſe: 

Now I'm convinc'd, tis now confeſt, 

Thy force hath reach'd my troubled Breaſt : 
Now I'm convinc'd by wondrous Harms, 
My Head is ſplit with Magick Charms: 

My flow Belicf I ſadly mourn ; 

What more? O Earth, O Floods, I burn ! 
Not half the Heat Alcides bore 

When fir'd by Neu poys'nous Gore: 

Not half the Heat in tna reigns, 

That ſcorches o'er my boyling Veins : 


Vet ſtill you heat 'till I'm calcin'd * 


To Duſt, and ſcatter'd by the Wind: 
What end of Pain? What hope for Eaſe? 
Speak, Speak, I'll ſuffer what you pleaſe, 
Pm eager to avoid my Fate, 

And fatisfie at any rate; 

A hundred Bulls ſhall pay their Blood, 

Or lying Verſe proclaim thee Good; 
Chaſte, Modeſt, Juſt, thou ſhalt appear, 
And walk midſt Stars a glorious: Star: 

| Great 


of the firſt Book. | 
Mendaci lyra. ) We have here another Ambiguity. Ho- 
race would have Canidia believe, that he gives this Epithet 
to his Lyre, for the Verſes which he had compoſed againit 
her; but his concealed Meaning is, that it is a lying Inſtru- 
ment if it ſhall ſing her Praiſes. 
Ccc 42. 


186 Q. HoraTtiiFracciFEroponlLib. 


Infamis Helenz Caſtor offenſus vicem, 
Fraterque magni Caſtoris, victi prece, 
Ademta vati reddidere lumina. 
Et tu ( potes nam) ſolve me dementia, 
O nec paternis obſoleta ſordibus, 
Nec in ſepulcris pauperum prudens anus 
Novendiales diſſipare pulveres. 
Tibi hoſpitale pectus, & puræ manus: 
Tuuſque venter partumeius; & tuo 
_ Cruore rubros obſtetrix pannos lavit ; 
Utcunque fortis exſilis puerpera. 


45 


50 


42. Offenſus wicem.) Propter vicem Helrnas, This Read- 
ing is of ſeveral Manuſcripts; and Doctor Bentley has prov- 
ed, that it is an uſual Manner of Expreſſion among the La- 

tins, both in Verſe and Proſe. 

46. Paternis ſerdilus.] The Poet, according to the o'd 
Commentator, reproaches Canid ia with being born in Adul- 
tery, the moſt criminal of all unlawfut Commerce. 

47. Sepull hris pruperum.) Acron well remarks, that Ho- 
.race only means the Sepulchres of the Poor, fince thoſe of 
the Rich were ſurrounded with Walls, to protect them from 

the Sacrilege of Sorcerers, 

48. Nowendicles ulveres. ] Servius, in his Notes upon 
the fifth Book of Virgil's Aneid, ſays, that a dead Body 


CaniDIz Reſponſio. 


UID obſeratis auribus fundis preces ? 
Non ſaxa nudis ſurdiora navitis 
Neptunus alto tundit hibernus ſalo. 


Inultus ut tu riſcris Cotyttia | 
Vulgata, facrum liberi Cupidinis ? 5 
Et Eſquilini Pontifex venefici | 
Impune ut urbem nomine impleris meo ? 
| Quid 


Canidia was ed by the pretended Penitence of the 
Poet; ſhe had diſcovered all the Diſguiſe of it, and boaſted 
t. at ſhe would have open Vengeance for this new Affront. 
Horace thought he could not better ſhew his Contempt of 
her Menaces, than by putting them into Verſe. The prin- 
cipal Ridicule of this Anſwer conſiſts in Canidia's never at- 
tempting to prove the Falſity of that deteſtable Execution 
with which ſhe is charged in Epode 5, as if ſhe thought it 
more prudent to be filent concerning a Fat, whoſe Notori- 
ety did not give a Poſſibility of her Jaftiication. SAN, 

Verſ. 4. Riſeris Cotyttia wulgata. ] Cotyttia wulgande r i- 
Anda propeſucris, Cotys, or Cotytto, was the Goddeſs of 


TuT Eyoprs or Hole 


When Helen's Virtue was defam'd, 
Her Brother- Gods, with Rage enflam'd, 
Yet to the Bard his Eyes reftor'd, 
When ſuppliant he their Grace implor'd. 

Ch calm this Madneſs of my Brain, 
For nothing can thy Rage ſuſtain. 

You never knew the Birth of Shame, 
Nor by thy Hand, all-{kilful Dame, 

The poor Man's Aſhes are upturn'd, 
Though they be thrice three Days inurn'd. 
Thy Boſom's bounteous and humane, 

Thy Hand from Blood and Murder clean ; 
And with a blooming Race of Boys, 
Lucina crowns thy Mother - Joys. 


was preſerved ſeven Days, burned on the eighth, and inter- 
red on he ninth; and that Horace intended theſe Cercmo- 
nies in the preſent Palage. I his Explicai:on, al Lo yt. con- 
traiited by Acron, has been receiveu by or ableſt Com- 
mentators; yet there is little Probability, hat uch Ceremo- 
nials wr obſerved in the Funerals of poor Feople, of whom 


aloue the Poet ipeaks here. He ſecms rather to mean, uut 
. 


Cannrvia's Anſwer. 


I *'LL hear no more. Thy Pray'rs are vain. 
Not Rocks, amid the wintry Main, 
Leſs heed the ſhipwreck d Sailor's Cries, 
When Neptune bids the Tempeſt riſe. 
Shall you Cotyttia's Feaſts deride,. 
Yet ſafely triumph in thy Pride? 
Or impious, to the Glare of Day 
The \:cr:4 Joys of Love betray ?] 
Or fill the City with my Name, 
And Pontiffe-like our Rites defame ? 
Did 

i i emblics 
r many ve an lemon 
remonies practiſed in them, the Poct fatirically makes Cau- 
dia call them the Feaſts of Cotys. Better to explain his De- 


fign, he adds /iberi Cupidinis ſacrum, My ſteries of a licetr 
__ and three con A Roman Proverb _— 


_v- I. & | oo e#” ox gue 


n Praifes thus my Pray'rs be 
Such Pray'rs great Leda's Sons cou'd win. 
Gainſt Helen dard the Bard to write, 
And vengeful they depriv d of Sight : 
But when he fippliant chang'd his Strain, 
They pitying gave his Eyes again. 
As powerful, O be kind like theſe, 
My tortur'd Soul of Madneſs caſe. 
—— luſtrous Dame, whoſe glorious Race 
No Blots of Infamy diſgrace, 
You hate malicivus Hags obſcene, 
Your Breaſt is gen'rous, Hands are clean, 
Uaſtain'd with Blood ; You ne'er explore 
The Manſions of the buried Poor, 
Steal the warm Aſhes hoardcd there, 
And impious diſſipate in Air. 
Your Vomb, as well your Midwife knows, 
With falf-: Protu!*rance ne'er aroſc : 
Whit, tho' you feel no trav'ling Smart, 
And from your Bed with Vigour fart? 
Yet, ©, your Births muſt necds be true, 
Lucia ſevours harmleſs you. 


CaniDlia's Anſwer. 


N vain, baſe Man, in vain you pray, 
My Eors are deaf to all you ſay; 
Sooner ſhall Rocks, whoſe craggy Sides 
Are daſh'd by loud tempeſtuous Tides, 
Melt at the Ship- wreck'd Sailor's Woe, 

Than I one Glimpſe of Pity ſhow. 
Should you Cotytto's Ritcs proclaim, 
And make the Jeſt of common Fame, 
Expoſe God Cupid rev'lling free, 

And unr:veng'd, untortur'd be? 

dnou'd you thus act the Cenſor's Part 
As the high Pricſt of magic Art, 

With my Diſgrace the City fill, 

Blaſt my dear Fame, and I be till? 
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And fill the Country with my Fame? 


3% 
Great Caſtor, vex d at Helen's Wrong, 
With Blindneſs pay'd the railing Song ; 
Yet Prayers prevail'd, he heard his Cries, 
And ſoon reſtor'd the Poct's Eyes: 

And now forget my curſt Offence, 
Reſtore (thou canſt) my periſh'd Senſe. 
O nobly born and nobly bred, 

Thou ne'er had'ſt Skill to raiſe the Dead, 
Unbind the poor Man's quiet Urn, 

Or make his ſhiv' ring Soul return; 

Nor ſcatter Aſhes o'er a Tomb; 

As chaſte as fruitful is thy Womb, 

And &er thy Child-bed Clothes are clean, 
Strange Breeder, thou at well again. 


theſe Witches dug up the Aſhes of the Dead, nine Di af- - 
ter they wire interred; and perhaps the Number nine might 
have lad ſoinewkar my ſterious in it, which, was thought to 
ive force to tucir Enchantments. The Laws of the twelve 
Fables hid no hing determined concerning the Number of 
Days, which a Corps thould be Kept bctore it was to be 
carricd out to Bur al, SAN, 


CaniDia's Anſwer. 


Jo deaf, I'm deaf, thou beg'ſt in vain ; 
Rocks beaten by the raging Main, 

Not half ſo deaf, will ſooner hear 

The naked ſinking Mariner: 

Could'ſt thou Cotytto's Rites reprove, 

Diſcloſe my Myſteries of Love, 

Could cenſuring You my Tricks proclaim, _ 


At all my Arts prophancly laugh, 
Yet dare to fancy to be fate? 
In 


ſon of diffolute and vicious Manners, Cotyes contubernalis, a 
Companion of Cotys, POEIT IAA. 


Ccc2 


383 Q. Honari Fracci Eropon Lib. 


Quid proderit ditaſſe Pelignas anus 
Velociufve miſcuiſſe toxicum ? 

Sed tardiora fata te votis manent. 
Ingrata miſero vita ducenda eft, in hoc, 
Novis ut uſque ſuppetas laboribus. 

Optat quietem Pelopis infidi pater, 

Egens benignæ Tantalus ſemper dapis; 
Cptat Prometheus obligatus aliti ; 

Optat ſupremo ccllocare Siſyphus 

In monte ſaxum ; ſed vetant leges Jovis. 
Voles modo altis deſilire turribus, 

Modo enſe pectus Norico recludere ; 
Fruſtraque vincla gutturi innectes tuo, 
Faſtidioſa triſtis zgrimonia. 

Vectabor humeris tunc ego inimicis eques ;, 
Mezque terra cedet inſolentiæ. 

An quæ moyere cereas imagincs, 

(Ut ipſe nö curioſus) & polo 
Deripere Lunam vocibus poſſim meis, 
Poſſim crematos excitare mortuos, 
Deſiderique temperare poculum; 

Plorem artis in te nil valentis exitum ? 


15 
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6. Efquilint Pontifex wenefici. ) Tanguam fi efſes Pontifex. 
You have preſumed, fays Canidia, to ridicule and condemn 
our Actions on the Eſquilian Hill (a Place where Witches 
aſſembled, becauſe the Bodies of poor People were buried 
there ) as if you were ſovereign Pontiffe, who was Arbiter 
and Judge of all Affairs, in which Religion was * 

ORR. 


8. Neid proderit.] It is very little probable, that Ho- 


race, Who thus laughs at Witchcraft, ſhould apply to Charms 


or Incantations to defend him from the Power of Canidia. 
This Opinion, which is maintained by ſome of his Com- 
mentators, deſtroys all the Irony of his Recantation, and en- 
feebles_the Spirit of it. We have ſeen that Canidia had aſ- 
ſembled ſeveral Witches at Naples, to aſſiſt her in her Spells. 
SAN. 
9. Texicum ] Was properly a Poiſon, with which the Scy- 
thians bathed the Points of their Arrows; and as the Wound 
was mortal, it became a Name for all incurable Poiſons. 
16. Sd tardiora fata. ] The Word welocius ſeemed to 
threaten Horace with inſtant Death; but thy Crime, ſays 
Canidia, deſerves more lengthen'd Torments, and I will 
make thee feel my Vengeance in every Hour of a Life 
Cragged on in Pain; Death, which is now an Object of your 
Fears, ſhall become an Object of your Wiſhes, and yet 
ſhall be denied you. . SAN. 
13. Ofiat quictem. ] In the Prayers which Horace had 
addreſſed to Canidia, he had endeavoured to move her Pity 


THz Eros or Hon ae 


Did 1 with Wealth in vain enrich, 

Of potent Spells each charming Witch, 

Or mix the ſpeedy Drugs in vain ? 

No through à ling'ting Length of Pain, 

Unwilling ſhalt Thou drag thy Days, 

While every Hour new Pangs ſhall raiſe. 
Gazing on the deluſive Feaſt, 

Which charms his Eye, yet flies his Taſte, 


Perfidious Tantalus implores, 


For Reft, for Reſt, the vengeful Powers 1 

Prometheus, while the Vulture preys 

Upon his Liver, longs for Eaſe ; 

And Siſyphus, with many a Groan, 

Uprolls, with ceaſeleſs Toil, his Stone, 

To fix it on the top-moſt Hill, 

In vain, for Jove's all-ruling Will 

Forbids. Thus when in black Deſpair 

Down from ſome Caſtle, high in Air, 

You ſeek an headlong Fate below, 

Or try the Dagger's pointed Blow, 

Or if the left-ear'd Knot you tye, 

Yet Death thy vain Attempts ſhall flie; 

Then on thy Shoulders will I ride, 

And Earth ſhall ſhake beneath my Pride. 
Could I with Life an Image warm, 

( Impertinent, you ſaw the Charm ) 

Or call bright Luna from her Skies, 

Or bid the Dead, though burn'd, to riſe, 

Or mix the Draught inſpiring Love, 

And ſhall my Art on Thee ſucceſsleſs prove? 


by Examples of Forgiveneſs and Mercy. Her Anſwer now 
ſhews, by oppoſite Examples, that he had no right to ex- 
pect any Compaſſion from her. Dae. 

22. Vedtalor humeris. ] This Metaphor, taken from Per- 
ſons carried by Slaves in Chairs, ſignifies to triumph, to fe- 
duce to Servitude. All Mankind, 1 ſhall ac- 
knowledge my Power, I»/elentia, which nothing ſhall be 
capable of reſiſting; nothing ſhall equal. D ac. 

27. Poſſim crematos. ] Canidia uſes the Word crema te 
convince the Poet of her ſuperiour Science. To raiſe the 
Spirits of the Departed; to reanimate dead Bodies, vas the 
Trade of inconfiderable Witches ; but to inſpire with Life a 
Corps, which had been reduced to Aſhes, was the higheft 


Bond. 


Inflance of their Art, and wortby of Canidia. ; 


Fix Is Lisxi EyopoxN. 


What boots it now that you of late 
Brib'd Marſian Hags at ſuch a Rate, 
Your adverſe Poiſons mix'd ſo faſt, 

Since, Wretch, you ſuffer thus at laſt? 
Your hated Life ſhall long remain 

For ſad Variety of Pain: : 
Quite mad with Torment ſhall. you try 


The treach'rous Tantalus, that ſtands 
Starving with Dainties at his Hands, 
Intreats for Eaſe ; Prometheus bound, 

The Eagle's Prey, from Hell profound 
Roars out for Eaſe; with many a Groan 
Sh pbus labours his huge Stone 

Up the high Mount's ſteep Side, in hope 
At length to lodge it on the Top, 

But all in vain; for Fove denies, 

And endleſs Pain to each ſupplies. 

Sad, melancholy, loathing Light 

You now ſhall ſcale the Turret's Height, 


Now point the Dagger to your Heart, 


Nor find a Refuge for your Woe. 

Ill on your Neck in Triumph ride, 
Make you bend low beneath my Pride, 
And o'er the trembling World preſide. 
Shall I with ſuch vaſt Pow'r endu'd, 


Shall I, that wond'rous Motions give, 
And teach the waxen Mould to live; 
$hall I, that from the vaulted Pole 

With mighty Voice the Moon can roll ; 
L that can ope the yawning Buſt, 
And raiſe to Life the buried Duſt 

Can mingle Cups of ſtrong Deſire, 
And alter Hate to am'rous Fire ; 
hall I, o'er Nature that prevail, 
My Impotence of Art bewail, 

ard on your little Body fail ? 
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To graſp kind Death, but Death ſhall fly. 


And ſeek from thence to end your Smart; 


Now round your Throat the Halter throw, 


In vain thou ſhalt, in vain enrich” fh 
With precious Gifts the famous Witch; 
In vain ſtrong Drugs and Charms require; 
Fate ſhall be flow to thy Deſire: f 
Wretch, hated Life ſhall ſtill remain, 
That thou might'ſt bear new Racks of Pain: 
Falſe Tantalus doth beg for Reſt, 

Deluded by the hanging Feaſt : 

Condemn'd the griping Vultur's Prey, 
Prometheus begs a dying Day : 

Poor Siſyphus would fix his Stone, 

But Fove forbids it to be done. 

Now thou from Tow'rs ſhalt madly fall, 
Now run thy Head againſt a Wall; 

And tir'd at laſt with ſqueamiſh Pain, 
| Shalt tie the Nooſe, but tie in vain: 
Then on thy Neck I'll bravely ride, 

And make thee bend beneath my Pride. 
Shall I that can, whene'er I pleaſe, 

Waſte Men by waxen Images? 

Shall I that can, as thou haſt known, 

( Curſt prying thou! ) eclipſe the Moon, 
Draw down the Stars from Seats above 
And mix a furious Draught of Love, * 
Shall pow'rful I now grieve to ſee 

j My Force too weak to baffle Thee? 


* 


28. Artis in te nil valentin] Nothing, ſays Mr. Dacjer, 


(My Pow'r your prying Eyes have view'd.) . can be more fatiguing, than to read all that the Commenta- 


tors have written upon this Paſlage, which they have turned 
in twenty different manners, without giving the true Expli- 
cation of it; and yet his Explanation well deſerves a Place 
among thoſe which he has condemned. All the Difficulty 
will * by correcting the Text, according to ſome 
ancient Copies and Editions. An plorem exitum artis nihil 
walentis in te? The Conſtruction is pure Latin; perfeRtly . 
natural, and eaſily underſtood. San. 
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CARMEN 


SECULARE. 


— 


— 


Lib. z. 
Ode 1 


O 


— 


P ROL OG US. 
DI profanum vulgus & arceo. 
Favete linguis: carmina non prius 
Audita, Muſarum faccrdos, 
Virginibus pueriſque canto. 
P ARS ALT ERA. 
Hymnvs 40 APOLLINEM. 


Uterque Choru:. 


: 


I'VE quem prolcs Niobæa magnæ 5 
Vindicem linguæ, Tityoſque raptor 
- Serifit, & Troja prope victor altæ 
Phthius Achilles, 
w Ccteris 


IL. 2. c. 5. 


This Poem is, beyond Cort radiction, one of the nobleſt 


Pieces of Lyric Poetry, and we may be bold to lay, tha we 
have nothing more valuable in all the Works of Hof acc.. It 
was an Honour io Him to have been choſen by Augu cus to 


celebrate the ſecular Games, and his Performarce 15 a curi- 


ous, indeed the only Monument of the Ceremonies obſerved 


in that Feſtival. When we ſhall have rcad the Pocm im its 


eſent Form, we ſhall acknowledge that Horace ha n filled 


His Subject in its utmoſt Extent, and that Antiquity lat left 


us notiing more perteR. 


The Celebration of theſe Games was diſtinguiſhed by the 


Solemnity of three great Feſtivals, which were divided in 
their Institution, but by Degrees became united, and formed 
one Entertainment, which continued three Days and three 
Va'erias Night: ſacceſhvely. They were called Ludi 7 erentini, Lu- 
Max:mus, & Seculares, and Ludi Apollinares. 


In the firit Ages of Rome, a certain Perſon called Vale- 


ſus Valchus, wio lived in the Territories of the Sabines, 


had two Sons and a Daughter ſmitten with a Plague 


He 


was commanded, by his Domeſtic Gods, to go down the 


1 


there to make them drink Water warmed upon the Altar of 


iber with his Children to a Place named Terentum, and 


Pluto and Proſerpine. 


offered Sacrifices upon the ſpot ; celcbra: 


His Children being perfectly cured, the 1 Father 
Games; per- 


formed the Lectiſternia; and to preſerve in his own Name 
ne 


Himſelf Manius Valerius Terentinus; Manius, from the 


Remembrance of ſuch an extraordinary Event, called 


2 
; 


SECULAR 


By Mr. Francis. 


The PROLOGUE. 


TAND off, ye Vulgar, nor profane, 
With bold, unhallow'd Sounds, this feſtal Scene: 
In Hymns inſpir'd by Truth divine, 
I Prieſt of the m-lodious Nine, 
To Youths and Virgins ſing the myſtic Strain, 
SECOND PART. 
Hymn To APoOoLLo. 


Chorus of Youths ard Virgins. 


F* ITYOS, with impious Luſt inſpir'd, 
By chaſte L: t5na's Becutics fir'd, 
Thy Wrath, O t'&bus, try'd; 
And Niobe, of Ton2uc proutuwce, 
Deplor'd her numerous Cff.piing ſlain. 
Sad Victims of their Mother's Pride. 


The 
= 

infernal Deitics to whom he had facrificed ; Falirius, from 

the Verb wv1lere, becauſe his Children had recovered their 

Health; ard 7erentinus, from the Name of the Pizce. 

In the Year 245, in which the Kings were e pelled, 2 
violent Plagne, accompanied with numbageſs Prodigics, 
having thrown the City into the utmoſt Confternat'on, Pub- 
lius Valerius Poplicola ſacrificed to Pluto and Proſcrpine up- 
on the fame Aliar; and the Contagion ceaſed. Six) Years 
afterward: the ſam Sacrifices were performe l by Order of 
the Sibylline Priells, with an Addition of ſome Ceremonies 
preſcribed by their Books. It was then comma:ded, that 
theſe Feaſts ſhould from thence be regularly obierved at the 
End of every Age, which. gave them the Name of Secular 
Games. In the ſecord Punic War the Apollinarian Games 
were inſtitu ed in Honour of Apollo and à cna: They Were 
celebrated yeah, bt not diſtinguiſhed from the fecular 
Games, in the Year when theſe Ja't were repreſented. 

The Pomp and Ceremonies of this Feſtival were very fe- 
markable. Some Lays before it began, the Quindecem'n 
diſtributed to the People certain luſtral or expiatory 175; 
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THE 
SECULAR 
PO E M. 


By Mr. HARR. 


— 


The PROLOGUE 


T H' unhallow'd Crowd my conſtant Hate 
I drive far off: «Reſtrain all Noiſe, 
And hear the Muſcs' Prieſt relate. 
Songs yet unknown, to Girls and Boys. 


SECOND PART. 
Hymn TO ArortLo. 
Chorus of ' Youths and Virgins. 


HO U God, who all the Offspring flew 
Of Niobe preſumptuous Dame, 
Whoſe vengeful Fury Tityus knew, 
And rued the Madneſs of his Flame: 


kills juſt with Viét'ry bleſt, 
(Sad /lion ſinking to the Ground, 
; / 


ſuch as Torches, Bitumen, Sulphur, and Grain of particu- 
kr Kinds. Theſe are — 5 ſome ancient Medals in 
this Manner, SU F. P. D. Suff menta populo data; and by 
theſe three Letters, PP P. piamina pepulo præbita. Sacri- 
hces were offered in the Night to Pluto, and Proſerpine ; to 
the Faces; to the Ilithiæ, and the Earth: in the Day to Ju- 
222 Apollo, Latona, Diana, and the Genii. Watch- 
& and Supplications were performed; the Statues of the 
Gods were placed on Cuſhions, where they were ſerved 
with the moſt exquiſite Dainties. During the three Days in 
Which theſe Games continued, three different Pieces of Mu- 

© were performed, as Zofimus aſſures us. The cene 
chang'd each Day; on the firſt the People aſſembled in the 
Campus Martius ; the ſecond in the Capitol ; the third up- 
on Mount Palatine, 

The firſt Secular Games were ed in the Vear 


245; the ſecond in 3053 the third in 505 ; the fourth in 
bog; and the fifth, wh ch were thoſe of Auguſtus, in 737. 
ti not eaſy to determine in what Seaſon theſe laſt were ce- 


— whether at the End of April, (as we may corjec- 


a the 79th Line) when Prayers were offered to Fales 


In | 


THE 


8 EC UT AN 


-P O E M. 


— 


The PROLOGUE. 


E G ON, begon, I hate ye all, 
Both you great Vulgar, and you ſmall; 
Nor Myfteries, Prophane, behold : 
To Boys and Maids unſtain'd with Crimes- 
The Muſes Prieſt, in Sacred Rhimes, 
Doth unknown Songs, and wondrous Truths unfold. 


SECOND PART. 


Hymn To APOLLO. 
Chorus of Youths and Virgins. 


REAT God, whom Nizete's Race did know 
A ſharp Revenger of a haughty Tongue, 
Whom luſtful Tityes“ Wrong 
Provok'd to draw his fatal Bow; 
And. ſtout Achilles found too great a Foe : 


Tho”. 
for Preſervation of the Flocks ; or at Beginning of Autumn, 


which was the Time, as Zoſimus informs us, appointed for 
their Celebration. But whatever might be the particular 
Seaſon, we know, by the 83d and 184th Verſes, that the 
Moon was in her Increaſe. | 
We have ſaid that this Piece of Horace is the moſt ancient 
which remains to us upon this Occaſion ; at leaſt it is the 
moſt complete. That of Catullus, beginning with theſe 
Words Diane ſumus in fat, was apparently compoſed for 
ſome particular Feſtival of Apollo and Diana. Or, if it 
were intended for the Secular Games, it is only one of the 
three which formed this kind of Poem. Perhaps it was de- 
ſigned to be ſung in 705, but the Poet died a Year or two 
before, nor were the Games repreſented ; either through 
Careleſſpeſs of the Pontiffes, or becauſe the civil War broke 
out at that Time between Czfar and Pompey. They were 
lefed in 405, probably from ſome ſuch Reaſons. 
he Romans, in Imitation of the Grecks, had a kind of 
Lyric Poem compoſed of many Parte, each of which pre- 
ſerved to itſelf a particular Form of Meaſures, and which, 
being divided from the Whole, might ſcparately make ſo 
many little Odes. The Secular Pocm of Horace is the moſt 
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Ceteris major, tibi miles impar; 

Filius quamquam Thetidos marinæ 

Dardanas turres quateret, tremenda 
Cuſpide pugnax. 

Ille, mordaci velut icta ferro 

Pinus, aut impulſa cuprefſus Euro, 

Procidit late, poſuitque collum in - 
Pulvere Teucro. 


10 


15 


Ille, non incluſus equo Minervæ 

Sacra mentito, male feriatos 

Troas, & lætam Priami choreis 
Falleret aulam; | 


Sed palam captis gravis, heu nefas, heu ! 


20 


Neſcios fari pueros Achivis 
Ureret flammis, etiam latentes 
Matris in alvo: 
Ni 


— 


ancient, but not the ſingle Inſtance of ible kind of Compoſi- 


tion. Claudian, Terentianus Maurus, Auſonius, and Mar- 
tianus Capellus have left us many others, which have been 
imitated by ſome modern Poets. That of Claudian was 
written upon the Marriage of Hovorius, and begins with 
theſe Words, Princeps coruſco fidere puichrior. But we muſt 
not confound this Species of Poetry (Which was called Phy- 
metrum Saturnium ) with the Polymitra and Pummetra of the 
Ancients, which were more like our modern, irregular Po- 
ems; and in which Verſes of all different Meatures were 
employed, without any uniform Order and Connexion. 
Verſ. 1. ODIPROFANUMPFYULGUS.] The 
Poet here takes a Tone of Inſpiration; nor could he pro- 
poſe his Subject in a Manner more noble, or more capable 
of engaging Attention and Reſpect. At Beginning of the 
Sacriſices it was uſual to bid the Perſons depart, who were 
not initiated in the Myſteries. Profarus is derived from 


- Pro and Fanum, and fignifies thoſe who were excluded the 


Temple, and ſtood before the Gate, pro fans prjeti. 

2. Fawete linguis. } Theſe Words are alſo borrowed from 
Religion, and admit of three different Senſes, which may be 
all applied to this Paſſage. In the firſt, they 25 ak a reli- 
gious Silence amongſt the Aſſiſtants; fawere, ſays Feſtus, 
pro filere ui ſunt. In the ſecond, they order that nothing 
ſhall be ſpoken, which may diſturb the Sacrifice, or hinder 
the Effect of the Prayers; abſtinere a verbis duris, malis, o- 
mino/is: And in their third Senſe, they invite the Aſſembly 
to pronounce Words of a favourable Import, and to unite 
their Vows to thoſe of the Prieſts who officiate ; the Prince 
and Magiſtrates who prefide, and the Children who ſing the 
Hymn. 

Cormina non prius audita. ] This is literally true in what- 
ever Senſe we underſtand ir. It was an hundred thirty - two 
Years fince the Secular Games were repreſented ; conſe- 
quently no Perſon then alive had ever heard a Pocm | 


upon ſuch Occation, Beſides, this almoſt ſeems to have 
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num vulgus, and Favete linguis, nor could ſuch an Opening 


The Son of Thetis, azure Dame, 
Unrival'd in the Fields of Fame, 
Broke through the Ranks of Fight; 
Though, ' dreadful with his pointed Spear, 
He ſhook the Trojan Tow'rs with Fear, 
Yet bow'd to thy ſuperiour Might ; 


The Cypreſs, when by Storms impell'd, 
Or Pine, by biting Axes fell'd, - 
Low bend the towering Head ; 
So falling on th' enſanguin'd Plain, 
By thine unerring Arrow lain, 
His mighty Bulk the Hero ſpread. 


He had not Priam's heedleſs Court, 
Diſſolv'd in Wine and feſtal Sport, 
With Midnight Art ſurpris'd; 
But bravely bold, of open Force, 
Had proudly ſcorn'd Minerva's Horſe, 
And all its hely Cheat deſpis d. 


Then arm'd, alas! with Horrours dire, 
Wide-waſting with reſiſtleſs Ire, 

Into the Flames had thrown 
Infants upon whoſe faultering Tongue 


Their Words in formleſs Accents hung, 
Infants to Light and Life unknown: 


But 


been the Form which the Heralds uſed, who were ſent thro' 
the Provinces to invite the whole World to the Celebration 
of a Feſtival, which they had never yet beheld ; nor ſhould 
ever behold again. 

4. Virginibus pueriſque. ] The ſecular Poems were ſt 
by fifty — young Perſons of both Sexes, equally divid 
into two Choirs. Jer nowem illuftres purri, cum tottdem wire 
ginibus hymnos & Paanas canunt ; ſcorſum autem full 
iger chorum babeant, & ſcorſum puer crum maſculus erdb. 

Zoziuus. 

This firſt Strophe carries the ſtrongeſt Characters to juli 
fy our placing it at the Head of che ſccular Poem. The Po- 
et begins with two religious Forms of ſpeaking, O04 f. 


have any-Obje& leſs important than ſome Ceremony conle- 
crated to the Worthip of the Gods. He ſays, that he wil 
pronounce his Verſes to Youths and Virgins, Virginibus js: 
eriſque canto, and he adds, that theſe Verſes were neve 
heard by any.Perſon, carmina non prins audita. 

It was hardly poſſible for him to mark the ſecular Porn 
with ſtronger Characters: nor u any other Occaſion 
could be ſeriouſly ſay, that the Verſes, which he = 


un Fight ſuperior to che ref, 

Was conquer'd by thy fatal Wound. 
Ah! what avail'd, the haughty, Boy 

Hie Mother Goddeſs of the Main, 
That once he ſhook the Tow'rs of Trey,. 
"And fought the Terror of the Plain ? 
As by the eating Ax the Pine, 

Or by the Wind the Cypreſs falls, 
Thus fell the Hero's Limbs divine { 
Wide-ftretch'd beneath the Trojan Walls. 
He, had he liv'd, had never deign'd 
Within the hollow Steed to go, 

The ſacred Rites of Pallas feign'd, 

And caught with pious Guile his Foe ; 


Their Troops in ill-tim'd Mirth employ'd 
And unprepar'd had ne'er ſurpriz'd, 

Or Courtiers at a Ball deſtroy'd, 

But done his Bus'neſs undiſguis'd ; 


Ruſh'd on the Town with open Rage,. 
And ftorm'd it in the Face of Day; 
Burnt Children yet of infant Age, 
Burnt m as in the Womb they lay: 
| Had 


ing to repeat, were never heard before. Mr. Dacier is 
compelled to acknowledge that Ho:ace here ſpeaks of his 
ſecular Poem; and although he puts himſelf to the Torture 
to reconcile this Strophe to the firſt Ode of the third Book, 
yet after all his forced and violent Explications, He is con- 
frained to confeſs, that it is only a kind of general Preface, 
vhich bath not any particular Reference to that Ode, aud 
Which ought therefore to be { ed from it by ogy. 
little Space between them; Indeed it is ridiculous, t 
Horace ſhould addreſs an Ode to Children, which was to 
tach them ſuch Maxims of Morality, as were far above 
teir Comprehenſion; while He excludes, from his Inſtrue- 
dons, Perſons of a more advanced Age, who alone were 
apable of underſtanding, and — by them. Scaliger 
berefore had Reaſon to ſay that this Strophe was entirely 
dat of its Place. 
Verf. 5. DIY FE. ] This Invocation which, according 
0 the Uſage of Poets, follows the Propoſal of the Subject, 
the ſecond Part of the Poem. Horace could not bet- 
er addreſs himſelf, than to Apollo, in whoſe Temple the 
ar Games were performed with great Solemnity; nor 
wald He more artff ly make his Court to Auguſtus, Who 
Pofelſed to honour that God in a peculiar Manner, and who 
pe dedicated a Temple to Him ſome Years before in his 
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Tho” fierce in Arms, tho“ Thetis' Son, 
Tho' Death did wait upon his Sword, and Fear 
Attended on his Spear; 
Tho' wretched Troy, almoſt o'erthrown, 
Confeſt his Force, he bow'd to thee alone. 


Like Oaks which biting Axes wound, 
Or Cypreſs tall which furious Storms. divide, 
He ſpread his Ruin wide : 
He felt the fatal Dart, he groan'd, 
And hid his noble Head in Trojan Ground : 


Not he in great Minerva's Horſe 
Had cheated Troy, and Priam's heedleſs Court, 

Diſſolv'd in Wine and Sport; 

But hot, and deaf to all Remorſe, 
Had fiercely ſtorm'd our Walls with open Force: 


And when ſtrong Fates had Trey o'ercome, 
Too ſavage he, alas! with Grecian Flames, 
Had burnt the breeding Dames, 
And in their Mother's burning Womb, 
Poor harmleſs Infants found an early Tomb: 
Bu 


It is probable, that this Part of the Ode was ſung by the 
two Choirs together, and we find in it a Lyric Eoldneſs. 
which hath much of Enthuſiaſm. After the Word Dive the 
Conſtruction demands that we ſhould go down to the laſt 
Strophe, Docter Argeæ, &c. for all between theſe two Stan- 
zas is a Parentheſis, confifting of twenty four Lines. The 
Idea of Troy, and of Achilles, has thrown the Poet into a 
Wandering, which were inexcuſable, if it were not intend- 
ed to flatter a Prince, who deduced his Origin from the 
Trojans. | 

The Commentators imagine, ſays Mr. Dacier, that this 
is a ſecular Poem ; but they are certainly deceived, nor had 
They committed ſuch a Fault if they had remembred, that 
the Poet never ſpeaks in @ ſecular Poem. But this Critic is 
himſelf — believing that Horace ſpeaks here in his 
own Name, and that this ſecond Part and the four laſt Stro- 

hes ( of which we have formed the Epilogue) make one 
Ode. We ſhall ſoon be convinced that theſe two Parts 
ought to be ſeparated, and that there is not any Thing in 
this laſt, which may not juſtly be ſpoken by the Poet, who 
appears only at the Beginning and Concluſion of his Poem; 
for all between them is ſung by the Choirs, and always in 
their own Name. 

17. Ne non incluſus equo. ) If Achilles bad lived, the 
Greeks had not been reduced to a diſhonourable Neceſſity 
of employing a Sratagem in the Siege of Troy, but had ta- 
ken it in open Day. This is a glorious Character of that 
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Ni tuis victus, Veneriſque gratz 
Vocibus, Diyiim pater annuiſſet 
Rebus ZEnez potiore ductos 

Alite muros. 
Doctor Argez fidicen Thaliæ, 
Phoebe, qui Xantho lavis amne crines, 
Dauniæ defende decus Camenæ, 

Levis Agyieu. 


TERTIA PARS. 
Cnuonrus PUERORUM. 


— ” 1 D IAN AM teneræ dicite Virgines : 


CHorus PUBLLARUM:. 
Intonſum, pueri, dicite Cynthium : 
UTERQUE CHoRUSs. 


Latonamque ſupremo 
Dilectam penitus Jovi. 


35 


Cnonus PUERORUM. 


Vos lætam fluviis & nemorum coma, 
Quzcunque aut gelido prominet Algido, 
VNeigris aut Erymanthi 
8 Sylvis, aut viridis Crag : 40 
. Cnorus 


Hero; yet, in Mr. Dacier's Judgment, it particularly de- 
ſerves to be remarked, that Horace ſpeaks not ſo much from 
an Enthuſiaſm, which warms his Imagination, as from the 
Faith of Hiſtory, in regard to a famous Diſpute at Aga- 
memnon's Table, between Achilles and Ulyſſes, after the 
Death of Hector. They deliberated upon the Methods 
which ought to be uſed for taking Troy; when Achilles 
talked with Contempt of the Stratagems which Ulyſſes pro- 
poſed; and adviſed an open Aſſault. Thus, from a Pallage 
Which Homer has only lightly mentioned in his Ody fley, 
has Horace beautifully drawn à Character of this Hero. 

29. Arge. ] The Poet here joins together the Greek 
and Latin Muſes, becauſe theſe Hy mns were ſung in both 
Languages ; nor is it improbable, that the Grecian ſecular 
Poem was a Tranſlation of the Latin, either by Horace, or 
by ſome ingenious Greek. They who read 4gure loſe 
this Oppoſition, and as ſome Manuſcripts have Argive f- 
ficen 7 haliz, it is not a violent Alteration into Arge, which 
is uſed by Horace and Ovid. The Correction is due to 
Mr. Cuningham. 

32. Levis Apyicu.] Apollo is called Agyicus, from a 
Greek Word, which ſignifles a Street; becauſe that God 


25 


30 
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But charm'd by Beauty's Queen and Thee, 
The Sire of Gods, with juſt Decree 
Aſſenting, ſhook the Skies; 

That Troy ſhould change th” imperial Seat, 
And guided by a better Fate, 
. Glorious in diſtant Realms ſhould riſe. 


Oh! may the God, who could inſpire 
With living Sounds the Grecian Lyre; 
In Xanthus' lucid Stream, 

Who joys to bathe his flowing Hair, 
Now mike the Latian Muſe his Care, 
And powerful guard her riſing Fame. 


THIRD PART. 
Cnoirk of YouTHs. 
V E Virgins, ſing Diana's Praise. 
CHROIR or VirGiNs. 
Ve Boys, let youthful Phoebus crown your Lays. 


Taus Two Choirs. 


Together let us raiſe the Voice 
To Her belov'd by Jove ſupreme; 
Let fair Latona be the Theme, 
Our tuneful Theme his beauteous Choice. 


CnoiR of YouTHs. 


Ye Virgins ſing Diana's Fame, | 
Who bathes delighted in the limpid Stream ; 
Dark Erymanthus' awſul Groves, 
The Woods, that Algidus o'erſpread, 

Or wave on Cragus' verdant Head, 
Joyous th' immortal Huntreſs loves. 
Col 


had Statues and Altars erected to him there, as Diana had 
in Highways. The Epithet Ii is particularly applied to 
Apollo, who was always repreſented without a Beard, as A 
Mark of his Youth and Beauty. Such is the Epithet 1/7 
Jus in the 34th Line. 
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fad not the-Pow'r that Nature ſways 
Been mov'd by Venus and by Thee, 
And giv'n the Goddeſs* Son to raiſe 
A luckier Empire o'er the Sea. 


lnſtructor of the tuneful Nine 

That bath'ſt thy Hair in Xanthus' Flood, 
Gill bid th' Italian Muſcs ſhine, 

Harmonious, ever · blooming God. 


THIRD PART. 
CHorirR or YOUTHS. 


* E Virgins chaunt Diana's Praiſe, 


CROIR of VIRGINS. 
| Ye Boys to Phaebus tune your Lays, 
Tue Two CrHoliks 


And let Latona, whence they ſprung, _ 
Embrac'd by mighty Fove, be ſung. 


CHOIR or YouTHS 
ding Dian' pleas d with limpid Floods - 
And ccoling Leaves of ſhady Woods, 
That Al;idus or Cragus crown, 
Or Erymanthus Sides embrown. 
Cnork 


33. DIANAMTENERAA, &c. ] This third Part 
was ſung in the Capitol the ſecond Lay. It is of a Charac- 
ter different from the ſecond and the fourth. The Conſtruc- 
vons of it are natural; the Style eaſy; the Images rural; 
and, while it ſeems only a Prepa:ation to the next Part, it is 
really a Panegyric upon Apollo, Diana, and I atona. 

We may be bold to ay, that all the Commentators ap- 
pear in tavaur of the preſent Arrangement of this Ode; ſome 
of them aſſu re us, that it was intended for the Secular, o- 
wers for the Apollinarian Games. Both have reaſon for 
their different Opinions, and really agree while they believe 
bat they contradiR each other, fince Both theſe Games com- 
poſed only one Feſtival in the ſecular Year, as hath been al- 
ready oblerved. Some however of the Critics have been 
decem ed in imagining that the Poet, in his own Perſon, in- 
wies the Choirs to ſing the following Hymn. It was ſang 
by them alternately. 


V. Laton.m, ] One of the Commentators thinks, that 
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But your kind Prayers, and Venus Face, 
Prevail'd on Fate, made angry Juno kind, 
And bent Fove's mighty Mind 
To grant a more auſpicious Place, 
To raiſe a Town for brave Zneas Race: 


Fam'd Artiſt on the Muſes Lyre, 
That bath'ſt thy yellow Locks in Xanthus* Flood, 
Sweet, ſmooth-fac'd charming God, 
Improve the Rage thou didſt inſpire, 
Encreaſe my Heat and ſtill preſerve my Fire. 


THIRD PART 
CHOIXR of YOUTHS. 
* E tender Maids, Diana ſing ; 
CHROIR of VIRGINS... 
Apollo praiſe, ye riſing Boys, 
THe Two CRHROIRAS. 


And both to equal Honours bring; 
 Latona too, whom mighty Tove 
Did deeply love, 
And ſhow the pious Duty of your Joys. 


CHorikR or YoUuTHs. 


Diana ſing, Diana loves 
The purling Springs that ſoftly flow, 
The pleaſing Woods and quiet Groves 
That ſhady Erymanthus bears, 
Or Cragus rears, 
Or in cold Algidum but lowly grow. 
Cnoik 


I atona was never mentioned in this Poem, yet we are aſ- 
ſured by Macrobius and Zoſimus that he is miſtaken. 4 
pollini ſacrum fiebat bove aurate, & capris duabus curatis ; 
item Latonæ bove femind auratd. MacroB. His autem 
Diis rem ſacram faciunt, widelicet Jobi, Funoni, Apollin:, 
Latone, Diane, &c. Zoz iu. Latona had a Part in the 
Apollinarian, which entered into the ſecular Games, 
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CARMEN SECULARE: 
Cnokus PUELLARUM-. 


Vos Tempe totidem tollite laudibus, 
Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollinis, | 
Infignemque pharetra | 

Fraternaque humerum lIyr. 


UTERQUueEe CHORUS. 


Hzc bellum lacrymoſum ; hic miſeram famem, 45 


Peſtemque, à populo & principe Cæſare in 


Perſas atque Britannos 
Veſtca motus aget prece. 


QUARTA PARS. 
Ap APOLLINEM ET DIANAM. 
Uterque Chorus. 


P HOEBE, ſylvarumque potens Diana, 
Lucidum cceli decus, 6 colcndi 50 
Semper, & culti, date quæ precamur 
Tempore ſacro; 
Quo Sibyllini monuere verſus, 
Virgines lectas, pueroſque caſtos 


Dis, quibus ſeptem placyere colles, 35 
Dicere carmen. 
. 6 CrnorvUs 


45. Hec bellum.] This Correction was propoſed by Doc- 
tor Bentley, and, if we follow the Poet's Keaſoning, we 
ſhall ſee the Neceſſity of it. We may remark in this and 
the next Piece, that when the Choir of Bovs have ſung a- 


lone, the Choir of Girls immediately ſings in the tame man- 


ner: If therefore we give this whole Strophe to the Boys, 
nothing remains for the Girls, and the only Method of re- 
conciling the Difference between them, is to make them fin 
it together. If therefore the two Choirs ought to be unit 
here, conſequen:ly Apollo and Diana ſhould each have their 
Part in the four laſt Verſes; and it ſeems againſt. all Decen- 
cies, that the Poet, after having celebrated the Attributes of 
the two Divinitie in the three preceding S rophes, ſhould 
inſtantly exclude Diana, and only ſpcak of the Power of A- 

No, andof the Prayers which ought to be addreflcd to 
Lis. Thus, by an Alteration of a ſingle Letter, the Order 
of the Poem, the Reg ilari-y of che Chorus, and the Decen- 
cies of Character are preſerved. a 

46. A pepuls & principe Cxſare. ] Here the two Choirs 
join, and congratulate each other 57 the Succeſs, which 
they hope for from their Prayers. Motus aget can be gram- 


.matically applied only to Apollo; but the Senſe requires 


THz SxCULAR Pory. 
Cruoik or Vio. 
Ve Boys, with equal Honour ſing 

Fair Tempe cloath'd with ever- blooming Spring ; 
Then hail the Delian Birth divine, * 
Whoſe Shoulders, beaming heavenly Fire, 
Grac'd with his Brother's warbling Lyre, 
And with the golden Quiver ſhine. | 


" CHoRUsS oF YouTHsS Au D Vircins 


* 


Mov'd by the ſolemn Power of Pray'r, 
The Gods ſhall make imperial Rome their Care; 
Powerful to turn the direful Woes 
Of Famine and of weeping War, 
From Rome, from ſacred Cæſar far, 
And pour them on our Eritiſh Foes. 


FOURTH PART. 
TO AroLLo AN D Diana. 
Cherus of Youths and Virgins. 


E raciant Glories of the Skics, 
Evcr-beaming God cf Light; 
Swectly - ſhining Queen of Night; 
Beneath whoſe Wrath the wood-born Savage dies; 

Ye Powers, to whom with «cndl.fs Praiſe 
A grateful World its Homage pays; 

Let our Prayer, our Prayer be heard, 
No in this ſul:mn Hour prefer'd, 
When by the Sibyl's dread Command, 

Of ſpotleſs Maids a choſen Train, 

Of ſpotleſs Youths a choſen Band, 
To all our guardian Gods uplift the hallow'd Strain. 


Cnolk 


that it ſhould be extended to Diana; and there are mary 
Examples of ſuch Expreſſions. 

47. In Perſas atque Britannes. ] That is, far from Italy; 
for theſe two Nations mark the Extremities of the konuan 
Empire to Eaſt and Weſt. ; 

49. PHOE BESYLY A RUM.) The laſt Day of thi 
Feſtival was celebrated in the Temple of Apollo on M ount 
Palatine, where the two Choirs ſung this fourth Part; — 

Pro 


Cn or Vine. 

By turns exalt in equal Strains 

Fair Delos' Ile, and Tempe's Plains ; 

The Ornaments of Phœbus fling, 

His Quiver and Fraternal String. 

Corus or YouTHs AND VirGING 
Mov'd by your Prayers the Gods afar 

Shall baniſh Famine, Plague and War; 

To Britain or to Perſia ſend, 


And Rome and Ceſar fiill defend. 


FOURTH PART, 


To ArOLLO AND D1iANaA 
Chorus of Youths and Virgins. 


Phebus God of tuneful Lays, 
Diana Queen of ſhady Hills, 
Wh ſe Preſence radiant Light diſplays, 
An! all the Skies with Glory fills, 
bill, as in Ages paſt, to be ador'd, 
Her what we aſk, and graciouſly afford, 


Lo, now the Feſtal Days procetd, 
When $S:byls, in their ſacred Verſe, 
Scleted Boys and Girls decreed 
Their Prayers and Praiſes to rchearſe, 
To ſooth the Guardians of the Town that lies 
On ſcw'n fair Mountains tow'ring to the Skies. 
CHOIX 


properly concludes the ſecular Poem, We may remark, in 
3 four Attentions of our Poet to vary his Songs. 
e couſecrates the firſt to Apollo alone; in the ſecond he 
Joins him with Diana and Latona in the third, he addreſles 
— o he other Divinities who were worſhipped in this 
3 He uſes the ſame Meaſures in the firit and third, 
i he tas thrown between them another Kind of 8 
i- 


tion, that he might avoid a tedious and diſagreeable 


frmity The Manner of Singing is alſo varied. In the 
i, the two Choirs always ung together; in the others, 
525 ſometimes divide, and ſometimes-unite; but with this 
- crence, that the two Choirs fing together at the Begin- 
ws of the third, and 2 at ihe beginning of the ſe- 
— There is alſo a remarkable Variety in the Kinds and 
cies of Verſe, which form this Poem I be firſt and 
cn: Hymns; but they are divided by another Piece, 

is properly only an Ode; and even thele two Hymnus 
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* 


Cnornt or Vincius: 


Ye Males, with equal Songs, rehearſe 
The flow'ry Tempe's open Air, 
Or ſing, with an immortal Verſe, - 
Fair Del“ Ille, the happy Earth 
That gave him Birth ; 
His charming Harp, his Bow, and graceful Hair. 
CHorus of Tours AND VIRGINS 
He, by your pious Vows o'ercome, 
Pale Famine, and rough Wars ſhall erive 
From Cæſar, and his happy Rome, 
And make thoſe raging Plagues infeſt 
The diſtant Weſt: 
Whilſt we in wanton Peace and Plenty live. 


FOURTH PART. 


To ArOLLO AnD DIANA. 
Chorus of Youths and Virgins. 


4 UEEN of the Groves! and God of Day! 


Long blcft, ard ever to be bleſ ; 
O hear us, whilſt our Vows we pay, 
And c.l-brate the ſclemn Feaſt. 


Our Boys and Virgins, chaſte and young, 
For ſo the Siiy/s have ordain'd, 
Shell to the Gods begin a Song, 
The Gods, the Guardians of our Land. 
| CHork 


are of a different Character. 


53. Sibyllini verſus. } The firſt Woman who ounced 
the Delphic Oracles, was called Sibylla, and her Succeſſors 
were from her named Sibyls. It is not poſlible to aſcertain 
their Number, from that Diverſity with which Authors 
ſpeak of them. The common Opinion is, that there were 
ten of them, at leaſt there were ten more famous, Ihe pre- 
tended Books of theſe Oracles at preſent are thought fictiti- 
ous, and Cicero judged in the ſame manner of thoſe in his 
Time. Callide, gui illa compoſuit, a 3h ut quodeunque 
accidiſſit praditium wideretur, hominum & ten perum di finiti- 
one /iblata. Adbibuit ctiam latebram of ſcuritatis, ut tid 8 
verſus aligs in aliam rem pole accommoedari wideretur. The 
Critics, who have examined at what time the Pooks might 
have been forged, which have been handed down 0 us, 2 
lieve them to be the Work of the ſecend Age; and fe- 


People - 


. 
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CHoRus PUERORUM. 


Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis & celas, aliuſque & idem - 
Naſceris, poſſis nihil urbe Roma 
Viſcre majus. - 60 


CHORUS PUELLARUM. 


Rite maturos aperire partus 1 
Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres; 
Sive tu Lucina probas vocari, 

Seu Genctyllis. 
Diva, producas ſobolem; Patrumque 65 
Proſperes decreta ſuper jugandis 
Feminis, proliſque novæ ſeraci 

Lege marita: 


UTERQUE CHORUS. 


Certus undenos decics per annos 
Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos, 70 
Ter die claro, totieſque grata 


Nocte frequentes. 
Voſque 


People of Underſtanding, at preſent, imagine them authen- 
tic. 

54. Firgines I:#as. ) Theſe two Epithets /e#us and co/- 
tu mult be applied equally to the two Choirs ; but the Po- 

et hath choſen to join cu to puer, becauſe the Meaning 
of this Epithet is included in the Word Virgo. The Youth, 
who ſung the ſecular Poem, ought not a to be of diſtin- 
guiſhed Quality, but alſo ſuch as were patrimi and matrimi, 
whoſe Parents were yet living, and who had been married 
with the Ceremony called confarreatio. 

57. Alme Sol.] It was a ſuperſtitious Cuſtom of the Hea- 


thers in their Hymns, to give he Gods all their different 


Names, for fear of omitting any that might be more agree- 
able. In this Piece, the Boys call the Son of Latona, Phæ- 
br, alme Sel, Apollo, Augur, decorus arcu, acceptus noum 
C:menis; and the Girls call the Siſter of this God Ilithyia, 
Lucina, Genetyllis, fiderum regina, Diana and Luna. 

62. 1W/ithyin, ] The Sibylline Oracle mentions the — 
ie; pi bc llitbyias placato fuerperas hoſftiis; and Sui 
ſycaks of many Genetylles, Gcncty fs 
partuum pred s. The Ancients acknowledged more than 
one Lucina; Porcis & Lucinis, ſays Zoſimus. 

Theſe three Names ſignified the ſame Office, and were 
common to all the Goddeſſes who preſided over Births ; but 
they are given particularly to Diana, becauſe ſhe- had the · 


das Diane comites d.curt | 


— - 
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Cnoik of YouTns; 


Fair Sun, who with unchanging Beam 
Riſing another, and the ſame, 
Canſt from thy beamy Car unfold 
The glorious Day, 
Or hide it in thy ſetting Ray, 
Of Light and Life immortal Source; 


May'ſt Thou, in all thy radiant Courſe, 


Nothing more great than ſeven-hill'd Rome behold. 


CHoIlR of VIRGINS. 


Goddeſs of the natal Hour, 
Or if other Name more dear, 
Propitious Power, 
Can charm thine Ear, 
Our pregnant Matrons gracious hear : 


With lenient Hand their Pangs compoſe, 


Heal their agonizing Throes ; 
Give the ſpringing Birth to Light, 
And with every genial Grace, 
Prolific of an endlcſs Race, 


Oh! crown our Martiage- Laws, and blcſs the 


*  nuptial Rite: 


CnorRuUus or Voor HS AND VIRGING 


That when the circling Vears complete 
Shall this awful Seaſon bring; 


Thrice with the revolving Light, 
Thrice beneath the Shades of Night; 


In countleſs Bands our youthful Choirs may ſing 
This feſtal Hymn ; theſe pious Games repeat. 


ſovereign Authority. 


Ye 


64. Genety!lis. ] The uſual Reading is geneta/is, but ue 
cannot find ay Author who uſes the Word in the Sene, 


which it hath in this Place. * 
derived from Yirior, nitivVites; ar 


llis is a Greek Word, 
our Author, ſays Loc- 


tor Bentley, ſeems particularly to have affected the Ule 


Greek Names in this Poem. 


Ilithyia and I 


68. Feraci lege marita. J Marita feminas lige firaci m 


prolis, Marry our Women, in virtue of 


the new Law ma 
is 


* o 


| C noi of YouTHs. 


All-bounteous Sol, that ſhut'ſt the Day, 
Then riſing cloath'd in Orient Flame, 
Driv'ſt far the gloomy Night away, 
And ſhin'ſt Another and the Same, 
As o'er the Heav'ns thou roll'ſt, may Rome be found 
The nobleſt Object in thy ſpacious Round. 


CHOIR of VIRGINS. 
O Hithya, kind to eaſe 
The Labours of the pregnant Fair, 
Or if Lucina better pleaſe, 
Or Genitalis ſuit your Ear; 
Preſerve the teeming Dames, and O aright 
Mature the Birth, and gently bring to Light. 


The Works of Generation bleſs, 
Let num'rous Progenies ariſe, 
And give the Statutes all Succeſs, 
That favour ſacred Nuptial Ties ; 
Let Fulius' Law for ever proſp'rous ſtand 
Fertile with large Supplies to fill the Land. 


Cuo kus or YouTHS ANS D VIRGINS. 


The mighty Feſtal as before i 
The rolling Cent'ries thus ſhall bring, 
And Plays and Games be acted o'er 
And ftill ſucceeding Youth ſhall ſing ; 
Thrice in the lucid Day colle& their I hrongs, 
And thrice at pleaſing Eve exalt their Songs. 
Ye 


in their favour; or, as the Words may be explained, E- 
Þrejpercs dr ta ſupra murita lege, guar firax «ft nod f! elis. 
Mr. Sanadon prefers the firſt E.xplication, and there is little 
Uiference in the Senſe. 

In he Year 736, Auguſtus made a Law, 4. maritandis 
d n, in which he propoſed Rewards to thoſe who would 
mary; and Puniſhments or Fines for thoſe u ho continued 
in Celibaby. In 762 he made another Law, by the Con- 
fuls Mareus Papius Mutilus, and Quintus Poppeus Secundus. 
The firſt called the Julian; the ſecond, Papian Law. They 
vere intended to reftore to Rome the Number of her Citi- 
zens, Which had been greatly leſſened during the Civil Wars; 
yet _— only revived thoſe ancient Ordinances, which 
expreſ-l commanded the Cenſors not to permit the Citizens 
to live unmarried. Ca libes eſe pr ebibento. Theſe Laws 
= equally regarded Men as Women; but the Choir of Vir- 
das natually mention that Sex alone of which they them- 
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CRHOIX of Vors. 
May Sol, whoſe late and early Rays 


Are ever bright and ever new, 
In all the Climates he ſurveys, 
No greater State, nor Empire view. 


CHOIR of VIRGINS. 


Goddeſs of Births | protect our Dames, 
And cron their Pains with lovely Sons; 

Thee we invoke by all the Names, 2 
The ſacred Names thy Godhead owns. 


Give us a Race mature and ſtrong, 
And all thoſe ſacred Statutes bleſs, 
That guard the nuptial Bed from Wrong, 
And crown the State with fair Increaſe. 


Cnuonus of YouTHs AN D VIRGINS. 


Thus, when the Age comes round agen, 
Our Songs, and Sports, and ſolemn Rites, 
The crowding Romans ſhall detain, 
Three glorious Days, and happy Nights. 
The 


ſelves are a Part. | 
69. Cn deocies per anncs. ] There were among the 
Latins two Opinions concerning the Duration of an Age. 
Before the Time of A. guſtus it reckoned exactly an hundred 
Years, and the Sibylline Oracle, which then ſubſiſted, mark- 
ed preciſely the ſame Number. The fifth ſecular Games 
ave occaſion to a new Opinion. Auguſtus, perſuaded that 
it was of great conſequence to the State not to omit the Ce- 
lebration of this Feſtival, gave order to the Sibylline Prieſts 
to conſult at what time of the current Age it onght to be re- 
preſented. They perceiving that it had been neglected in 
705, under Julius Czfar, were anxious to find ſome way of 
covering their Fault, that they might not be thought an- 
ſwerable for all the Calamities of the Civil War. Three 
IJ hinzs made their Impoſture eaſy. They were the fole 
Depolitaries of the Sibylline Pooks; the World was not in 
— agreed upon the Year by which the Games ſhould 
regula ed; and it was divided even upon the Date of 
thoſe in which they bed formerly been celebrated. The 
Prieſts did not fail to take Advantage fiom hence, to 
flatter Auguſtus, by perſuading him that the ſecular Year 
regularly tell upon 737. To this purpoſe they publiſhed 
Commer:taries upon the Sibylline Books, in which they 
prov'd by the very words of the Sibyl, ( tho* with ſome Al- 
teration from their ancient Reading ) that an Age ought to 
contain an hundred and ten Years, and not an hundred only. 
The Authority of theſe Prieſts, being infinitely reſpe&ed 
by a ſuperſtitious Peop le, inſtantly put this Falſkood into the 
Place 
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Voſque veraces ceciniſſe, Parcz, 
Quod ſemel dictum eſt, ſtabiliſque rerum 


Terminus ſervat, bona jam peractis 75 


Jungite fata. J; 
Fertilis frugum pecoriſque tellus 
Spicea donet Cererem corona: 
Nutriant foetus & aquæ ſalubres, 
Et Jovis auræ. | 8o 


re 
CnoRus PB RO RUN. 


Condito mitis placiduſque telo 
Supplices audi pueros, Apollo; 


CHORUS PUELLARUM. 


\ 


Siderum regina bicornis audi, 
Luna, puellas. 


UTERQUE CHORUS. 


Roma fi veſtrum eſt opus, Iliæque 85 
Litus Etruſcum tenuere turmæ, 
Juſſa pars mutare lares & urbem 

Soſpite curſu; 
Cui per ardentem fine fraude Trojam 
Caſtus Eneas patriæ ſuperſtes 90 
Liberum munivit iter, daturus 


Plura relictis; 


Di 


Place of Truth, without any Perſon's daring to contradi@dit 
fince it was forbidden, upon Pain of Death, to communicate 


the Books of the Sibyls. "The Prince, charmed to ſee that 
the Gods n Celebration of ſo great 


a Feſtival, immediately ſupported the Impoſture by his E- 
dicts to authoriſe the — of the Prieſts. Whether in 


Flattery, or Credulity, the Poet gave himſelf to the public 
nion; and indeed he muſt, with a very bad Grace, have 


owed the ancient Syſtem in a Poem compoſed by Order 
of Augats and ſang in the Preſence of that Prince, and 
of the in the Name of the whole Empire. 
70. Cantus referatque Iudes. ] In fat many different 
Hymns were ſung : many different Games were celebrated. 


The Poet's Expreſſion is therefore perfeAly correct, ter re- 
at cantus. 


TY Gratã note. ] The Coolneſs of the Night gave a 
new Pleaſure to their Shows, without mentio their Mu- 
minations in the Temples; public Places, — 
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Ye Fates, from whom” unerring flows 
The Word of Truth 3 whoſe firm Decie 
Its ſtated Bounds, and Orders knows, 
Wide - ſpreading through Eternity, 
With Guardian Care around us walt, 
And with ſucceſſive Glories crown the State. 
Let Earth her various Fruitage yield, 
Her living Verdure ſpread, 
And form amid the waving Ficld, 
A ſheafy Crown for Ceres' Head ; 
Fall genial Show'rs, and o'er our fleecy Care 


May Jove indulgent breathe his pureſt Air. 


'Cnorr or YouTHs. 
Phcebus, whoſe kindly Beams impart 
Health and Gladneſs to the Heart, 
While quiver'd lies thy peſtilential Dart, 
Thy youthful Suppliants hear; 


Crorik or VIiRrkGiNs. 


Queen of the Stars, who rul'ſt the Night 
In horned Majcſty of Light, 
Bend to thy Virgins a propitious Ear. 
CHoik of YoUuTHS ANnD VIRGING 


If, . ye Gods, the Roman State h 

Was forn'd by your immortal Power ; 
Or if, to change th' imperial Seat, 

And other Deities adore, 
Beneath your Guidance the Dardanian Hoſt 


Pour'd forth their Legions on the Tuſcan Coaſt; 


For whom Eneas, through the Fire, 
In which he ſaw his Troy expire, 
A Paſſage open'd free to happier Climes, 
Where they might nobler Triumphs gain, 
And to never-ending Times, 


With boundleſs Empire reign 5- 1 
ec 
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Ye Maids, that ue high Orders know, 

In your Predictions ever true, 
That boldly fay, Let Things be ſo, 

And thus the ſure Events enſue ; 
pronounce that Rome's great Fortune till ſhall laſt 
And future Times be happy as the Paſt. 


With huge Increaſe let Cattle breed, 
The Earth abundant Products yield, 
In golden Ears ariſe the Seed, 
And weighty Harveſts crown the Field; 
Fach kind of Young let wholeſome Rains from Jove, 
And gentle Airs indulgently improve. 


CHOI R or YoUuTHSs. 


Thy Arrows ſheath, thy Bow unbend, 

Look down with kind propitious Rays; 
Fills, to the Boys attend, 

The ſuppliant Boys that hymn thy Praiſe : 


CnOIR of VIRGINS. 


O Luna, hear thy Virgins tuneful Sound, 
Queen of the Stars with Silver Creſcent crown'd, 


CHoRuUus or YoUuTHS AND VIRGINS 


Rome, Rome to you its Fortune owes ; 
The great Aneas brought his Band, 
' Sav'd from the Rage of Flames and Foes, 
Safe o'er the Main by your Command ; 
By you ſecurely fixt on Latium's Coaſt, 
And gave a nobler Empire than they loſt. 
With 


We may believe that the Deſcription of thoſe artificial Fires 

in Claudian, upon the fixth Conſulate of Honorius, is not 

leſs — to the ſecular Feſtival, than to the Games of 
ircus. 

73. Yoſque veraces ceciniſſe Parce. ] The Sibyl had com- 
manded, that Sacrifices of I ambs and She - Goats ſhould be 
offered to the Parcz the firſt Night of the Feſtival ; Nox 
fuands ſuperwencrit, fole abſcondente ſuam lucem, ſacrificato 
enn um generatricibus Parcis egnos & capras. 

The Ancients were perſuaded that the Parcz regulated the 
Deſtinies of Mortals in the Moment of their Birth, and that 
vhat they once pronounced was immutable and certain. 

ence their Epithet vcraccs, ard in another Ode Parca non 
mendax, They are introduced here as Attendants and Aſ- 
fitants of Diana in the Hour of Birth. 

77. Feriilis frugum. ] Nothing can be more beautiful than 

's Image of the Earth crowning Ceres with- Corn, to ſhew 


* Abundance of Harveſt, The Sibylline Verſes mention 
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The fatal Siſters! who preſage 
Th' Events of Things with ſure Fore-caſt, 
With Bleflings crown the coming Age, 
And make it happy as the paſt. 


Let Fruits and Flocks the Year adorn, 
Ceres her yellow Garlands wear ; 

No noxious Vapours hurt the Corn, 
Nor taint the Streams, nor blaſt the Air. 


CuhOIR of YouTHs. 


Phoebus ! no more in Arms delight, 
But let our Youths their Vows obtain: 


CHOIR of VIRGINS. 


And thou, fair Empreſs of the Night, 
O Luna / hear our Virgin Train. 


CHoRUsS or YouTHs AND VINCI NS : 


Rome, by your Godlike Conduct, roſe, | 
When to Etruria's happy Shore, 

The Trojans, reſcu'd from their Foes, 
Their Gods, their Laws, and Empire bore ; 


Thro' Flames, and Toils by Sea and Land, 
Their great Aneas led them on, 
And taught his Phrygians to command 
A People greater than their own. 
The- 


the Sacrifices offered to Earth; a Boar and a black Sow ; i- 
temque Terre feraci porcus & ſus mactetur nigra; and Zoſi- 
mus reckons Ceres in the Number of the Divinities who 
ſhared the Honours of this Feſtival ; Cereri, & Diti patri, 
& Proſerpine. 

8 8 Siderum regina bicornis. ] This Poem was ſung the 
firſt Nights of the new Moon, as appears by this Verſe and 
the hundred thirty - fourth. 

85. Roma fs veftrum eft opus. ] Theſe Words are to be re- 
ferred to all the Deities who had been already invoked, and 
who had contributed to the Foundation or Grandeur of the 
Roman Empire. But the Poet particularly means Apollo 
— Diana, by whoſe Order the Trojans had been ſettled in 

y. 
92. Di probes mores. } It is ſufficient for. private Perſons, 
that Youth ſhould be educated in Principles of Virtue, ard 
that Age ſhould enjoy its laſt Days in Tranquillity; but a 
State requires Wealth, Subjects, and Glory. This Diſtioc- 
tion is well ſupported, but the Praycr would have becn more 
proper for the Mann:rs of ancient Rome. 


- 
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Di probos mores docili juventæ, 
D ſenectuti placide quietem, 
Romulæ genti date remque prolemque, 
Et decus omne. 
Quique vos bobus veneratur albis, 
Clarus Anchiſæ Veneriſque ſanguis, 
Imperet bellante prior, jacentem 
| Lenis in hoſtem. 
Jam mari terraque manus potentes 
Medus, Albanaſque timet ſecures : 
Jam Scythe reſponſa petunt, ſuperbi 
Nuper & Indi. 
Jam Fides, & Pax, & Honos, Pudorque 
Priſcus, & neglecta redire Virtus 
Audct ; apparetque beata pleno 
Copia cornu. 
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CHORUS Pu E RO RUM. 


Augur & fulgcnte decorus arcu 5 
Phœbus, acceptuſque novem Camenis, 
Qui ſalutari levat arte feſſos 
Corporis artus, 
Si Palatinas videt æquus arces, 
Remque Romanam, Latiumque felix, * 
Alterum in Luſtrum meliuſque ſemper 185 
Proroget ævum; 
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. Duique vos bobus, &c. ] Au was preſent and 
2 1 del Sacrifices to — llo, and Diana. 
99. Imperet bellante prior, &c. ] The Conſtruction is re- 
en Prior ſignifies privs, potius ; and bellans is op- 
poſed to lenis. Auguſtus lenis imperet prior ſeipſo bellante, is 
to be conſtrued, Auguſtus imperet potius parcendo hofii ſubjec- 
to, quam debellando armatam. | 
105. Puder priſcus. ) The Laws, which A s made 
for the Celebration of theſe Games, give us an ple of 
his Attention to regulating the public Manners. He not on- 
ly ordered that the three Nights ſhould be obſerved with all 
le Decency, but forbad that any young Perſons of ei- 
ther Sex ſhould appear at the nocturnal Ceremonies, with- 
out being accompanied by their Relations. who were of A 
to watch over their Actions, and anſwer for their Cond 
Bat the Poet had in View particularly thoſe Laws, which 
Auguſtus eſtabliſhed the Year before for Encouragement of 
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Ye Gods inform our docile Youth 

With early Principles of Truth ; 

Ye Gods indulge the waning Days 

Of filver'd Age with placid Eaſe, 

And grant to Rome an endlef Race, 
Treaſures immenſe, and every ſacred Grace, 


hy wo © 


The Prince, who owes to Beauty's Queen his Birth, 
Who bids the ſnowy Victim's Blood 
Pour forth to Day its purple Flood, 
Oh! may He glorious rule the conquer'd Earth; 
But yet his milder Glory ſhew 
In Mercy to the proſtrate Foe. 


Already the fierce Mede his Arms reveres, 
Which wide extend th' imperial Sway, 
And bid th* unwilling World obey ; 

The haughty Indian owns his Fears, 
And Scythians doubtful of their Doom, 
Await the dread Reſolves of Rome. 


Faith, Honour, Peace, celeſtial Maid, 
And Modeſty, with ancient Guiſe, array d, 
And Virtue (with unhallow'd Scorn 
Too long neglected) now appear, 
While Plenty fills her bounteous Horn, 
And pours her Bleſſings o'er, the various Yer. 


Cnoir of YouTHs. 


If the prophetic Power divine, 
Fam'd for the golden Bow, and quiver'd Dart, 
Who knows to charm the liſt'ning Nine, 
And feeble Mortals raiſe with healing Art; 
If He with gracious Eye ſurvey the Tow'n, 
Where proſtrate. Rome his Deity adores, 
Oh! let each Era till preſage | 


Increaſe of Happineſs from Age to Age; 
| | - Cnon 


Chaſtity and Marriage. De Pudicitia ; de maritand i ii 
bus. 
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With virtuous Principles infpire, 
Ye Gods, the docile youthful Breaſt, 
But grant the Aged to retire, * 
And breath their laſt in pleaſing Reſt: 
Give hopeful Offsprings to the Roman Line, 
Bid Wealth increaſe and all that's glorious ſhine. 


Let bim who from the heav'nly Spring 
Of Venus and Anchiſes flow d, 
Who Snow-white Oxen joys to bring, 
And pays you Homage with their Blood, 
Long let him reign of true Heroick Soul. 
The Proſtrate raiſe, the haughty Foe controul. 


Our Troops are no all-conqu'ring grown 
By Sea and Land; the furious Mede 
Rome's matchleſs Pow'r is forc'd to own, 
And bear the Yoke with trembling Dread ; 
The ſtubborn Scythians fink beneath our Sway, 
And Indians ſeck our Orders and obey. 


Old Faith now looks again from high, 
Honour and Chaſtity revive, 
And Virtue baniſh'd to the Sky 
Now here again begins to thrive, 
Peace ſooths with Olive- Wand each hoſtile Shore, 
And from her Horn rich Plenty pours her Store. 


CHOIR of YoUuTHs. 


Great God, for Prophecy approv'd, 
Grac'd with thy Silver-ſhining Bow, 
By all the ſacred Nine belov'd, 
From whom the Gifts of Muſick flow; 
Great God who firſt diſplay'd the healing Art, 
Confirm ' ſt our Weakneſs, and remov'ſt our Smart; 


If thou Auguflus' Regal Piles, 
And pleas'd thy Temple there do'ſt view, 
On Rome and Latium ſhed thy Smiles, 
And crown with Bleſſings ever new; 
Our growing Reign perpetually extend. 
And fill on happy, happier Ages ſend. 
CHOIR 
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The Gods ! with Virtue bleſs the, Young, 
Secure the Old from toil and cares 
Protect our State, our Race prolong,. 


And make us rich, and great in War. 


Liſten, ye Pow'rs! when Cæſar prays, 
Whilſt Heifers at the Altar bleed ; 

Cæſar his ſuppliant Foes ſhall raiſe, 
And his victorious Arms ſutceed. 


By Sea and Land the vanquiſh'd Meddle 
Shall humble to the Roman Pow'r z.. / 

The Scythian ſhall the Senate dread, 
And Latian Laws confine the Meer. 


Now Hznour, Chaſtity, and Peace, 
| Virtue, and baniſh'd Faith return; * , 
Now Plenty broods a fair Increaſe, 

And fills, with Flow'rs her fragrant Horn. 


CHOIR oF YouTHs. 


Phabus, by Auguries renown'd, 
To whom the Muſes owe their Art, 
Still makes the fickly Hale and Sound, 
And does the healing Balm impart. 


If he beholds, with equal eyes, 
The Roman State, and Latian Force ; 
Another happy Age ſhall riſe, 
And ſtill grow better in its Courſe. 
Cnoir 


109. Augur & fulgente, &c, ] Torrentius obſerves that 
a. ede in theſe four Verſes, the four princi- 
Attributes of Apollo; Divination, Archery, Muſic, and 


115. Alterum in luſtrum.] Luſtrum was an expiatory Ce- 
—— which returned every five Years, and which was 
conſtantly celebrated in the ſecular Year. Eu is uſed for 
ſeculum, and as an Age conſiſted of twenty Luſtra, the Poet 
iotreats the Gods to raiſe the Glory of the Roman Empire 
from Luſtrum to Luſtrum, from Age to Age. He has ex- 

in Verſe the Form of Prayer uſed on thoſe Occaſi- 


ons; ut Di populi Remani res majorcs, amplicreſque facerent. 


Eee2 118. 


Curet, & votis puerorum amicas 
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Canmugn SEcCULARE 


Corus PUELLARUM, 


Quæque Aventinum tenet Algidumque, 
Quindecim Diana preces virorum 


Applicet aures. 


UTERQUE CHORUS. 


Hæc Jovem ſentire Deoſque cunctos, 

Spem bonam certamque domum reporto, 

Doctus & Phœbi chorus & Dianæ 
Dicere laudes. 


EPILOGUS 
AD Putxos Ac PuUuELLAS® 


Piritum Phoebus mihi, Phoebus artem 
Carminis, nomenque dedit Poetz. 


125 


: Virginum prime, puerique claris 


Patribus orti, 
Deliz 


% 


118. Duindecim VIrorum. ] The Oracles, which con- 
cerned the Roman Empire, were anciently put into a Cof- 
fer of Stone, and depoſited in a ſubterraneous Place in the 
Capitol, They were intruſted to the Care of two Prieſts 
called Duumwiri ſacrorum, whoſe principal Buſineſs was to 
conſult thoſe Books in all Occaſions of the State, but never 
without a Decree of the Senate. Tarquin added two Ofh- 


cers, maintained at the public Expence, to affiſt and watch 


over them in their Miniſtry. In 3%; were added eight 
Prieſts to the two firſt, and the Number was afterwards 


augmented to fifteen, from whence they were called Decem- 7 


viri and Quindecem - viri, which laſt Name remained when 
were multiplied to forty, and even to ſixty. Cæſar 
added a fixtcenth, and the Senate permitted Auguflus to en- 
large the Number as. he ee 
The Capitol having been burned in 671, the Sibylline 
Books periſhed in the Fire. Sylla rebuilt the Capitol, and 
the Senate ſent three Deputies into Ionia to collect whatever 
Verſes of the Sibyl Erythrza Tradition had preſerv'd, which 
were almoſt a thouſand. Auguſtus gathered in Aſia minor, 
in the Iſlands of the Ægean Sea, in Africa, and the Colo- 
nies of Italy, more than two thouſand Volumes of Greek and 
Latin Vertes, which paſſed under the Names of the Sibyls ; 
and after having burned all that the Prieſts judged apocry- 
phal, He placed them, with thoſe which he took out of the 
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CHoiR. or VII OI s. 


And may the Goddeſs, on theſe favourite Hills 
Whoſe diffuſive Preſence fills 
Her hallow'd Fane, 
Propitious deign 
Our holy Prieſts to hear, 
And to our Youth incline her 'willing Ear, 


CHorvUs or YouTHs AND Virciny 


Lo! We the choſen, youthful Choir, 
Thus taught with Harmony to raiſe 
Apollo's and Diana's Praiſe, 
In full and certain Hope retire, 
That all th' aſſembled Gods, and ſov*reign Jove 
Theſe pious Vows, theſe choral Hymns approve, 


THE EPILOGUE 
To THE CHOIRS of YoUTHs AnD Vircixs. 


* taught me how to ſing, 
How to tune the vocal String; 
Phoebus made me known to Fame, 
Honour'd with a Poet's Name. 
Youths and Virgins, fair and young, 
From illuftrious Parents ſprung, 
Mark 


Capitol, under the Paſe of — Statue, in the Temple 
which he had erected to that God. They continued in this 
State to the Times of Honorius, who ordered Stilicon to 
burn all that remained of theſe pretended Sibylline Verſes. 
125. SPIRITUM PHOEBUS.}] Aſter ſo nabe 
a Poem, a little Vanity may be not unpardonable. Vet the 


Poet ſpeaks thus advantageouſly of Himſelf, 10 encourage 


the Choirs in their ſinging 3 and he ſays, that Apollo inſpir- 
ed theſe Verſes, to infinuate to them, that the God was di. 
poſed to hear their Prayers. 


Spiritus 


Cuno or VikGoins. 


Thou too, Diana, Goddeſs bright, 
Hear us and bleſs With Looks benign, 
Thou whom the facred Hills delight 
Of Algidus and Aventine; | 
Hear and regard the Sibyls* ſacred Priefts, 
And kindly grant our muſical Requeſts. 


| * 
Cnokus of YoUTHS AND VIRGINS. 


We öhoſen Choir thus taught to ſing 
Phebus' and Dian's ſolemn Praiſe, 
Home certain Hope will joyous bring 
That both the Gods have heard our Lays, 
That Jove approves, and all the Pow'rs divine 
To bleſs the Roman State unanimous combine. 


THE EPILOGUE 
To THE CHorrs or YOUTHS AND VIRGINS. 


P HOE BUS my Genius firſt inſpir'd, 
Phebus has taught the Art to ſing, 
By him I riſe a Bard admir'd, | 
Ye youthful Train attend my String. 
; Care 


Shiritus Carminis, and Ars Carminis, are very different 


Expreſſions. The former ſhews an Elevation of Genius, 
= which Nature alone can give; the latter exprefles the Beau- 
> ty of Verſification, which is perfected by „ the moſt 
excellent Models of Antiqui y, and by Exerciſe of Compa- 
Ve fiton, Whoever poſſeſſes theſe two Excellencies may be ſe- 
hs cure of Immortality, and the Name of Poet. a 

Theſe four laſt Strophes have been always placed at the 
2 End of the ſixth Ode of the fourth Book, only becauſe the 
11 Meaſures are the ſame, and that Phœbus is named in both. 


— — — 


ChOII or VIS ein. 


Of ſacred Hills and Shrines poſſeſt, 
Diana ſhall in ſmiles deſcend; --- 
And liſten to the ſolemn Prieſt, 
And to our proftrate Youth attend. 


Cnorus 52 YouTHs AND VIRGINS, 


Whilſt all the Gods and mighty Fove oy 
Aſſent to'what the Chorus prays; * * 

Their Songs ſhall charm the Pow'rs above, 
With Phebe's and Apolle's pralſe. 


THE EPILOGUE 


To THE CHoiRs or YoUTHS AND VIRGINS. 


F Phebus all my Fancy came, C, | 
*T was Phebus firſt that taught me how to lang, 

And ftrike the ſpeaking String ; 

He Art inſpir'd, he rais'd my Fame, 

Gave me the Glory of a Poet's Name, 
You 


But it were eaſy to perceive that theſe Odes are extremely 


different, if we remark that the firſt was properly an Hymn, 
addreſſed to Apollo; and that in the other the Poet ſpeaks 
to the Choirs who ſing it, without any Connexion between 


them, but that they are Parts of the ſame Whole; of the 


ſecular Poem, Mr. Dacier v well 28 that they 
by. to be divided, but his Lights did not direct Him 
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Deliz tutela Dez, fugaces 

Lyncas & cervos cohibentis arcu. 

Leſbium ſervate pedem, meique 
Pollicis ictum. 

Rite Latonz puerum canentes, hi 

Rite creſcentem face noRilucam, ; 

Proſperam frugum, celeremque * 
Volvere menſes. 

Nupta jam dices, Ego Dis amicum, 

Seculo feſtas referente luces, 

Reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 
Vatis Horati. - | 140 


130 


135 


131. Le The Saphic Meaſures on! —— 
i gol gre ter Far of the three Son 4 
compoſed of them. The Poet exhorts the Choirs to o 3 
the Meaſures of his Verſe, Leſbium pedem ; and the Cadence 
of the Muſic, Follicis icaum; for the Ancients marked the 


er TR with the Foot, but the Thumb; 
| 3 wel plauſu pedir 


25 Diſcrininare, qui docent artem, ſolent. 
Terentianus Maurus. 


— 


In this manner Horace poeticall poetically repreſents Himſelf beat- 
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Mark the Leſbian Meaſures well, 
Where they fall, and where they ſwell ; 
And in various Cadence ſing, 
As I firike the > changing, String. 8 
To the God, who gilds the Skies, 
Let the ſolemn Numbers riſe ; 3. 
Solemn ſing the Queen of Night, 
And her Creſcent's bending Light, 
Which adown, the fruitful Year | 


1101 5 


- Rolls the Months in prone Career. 


Soon upon her bridal Day, 

Thus the joyful Maid ſhall fay, 
When the great revolving Year 

Bad the feſtal Morn appear, 

High the vocal Hymn I rais'd, 
And the liſt'ning Gods were pleas'd ; 
All the vocal Hymn divine, 

Horace, tuncful Bard was thine. 


fluences of the Moon reached to the Boſom of Earth and 
Seas; Horace therefore ſpeaks according to the popular O- 
inion. 

£ It is with a ſenſible Pleaſure I am convinced, that I have 
not made any conſiderable Alteration in this Poem, of which 
the Learned and the Critical have not before me perceived 
the Neceſſity. I have followed their Doubts ; urged for- 

ward 


oy 
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Care of the Pow'r that takes Delight 
The flying Lynx and Deer to kill, 

Illuſtrious Boys and Girla, aright 
Obſerve the Motion of my Quill. 


Solemnly ſing Latona's Son, 
Sing her that filvers Night's dull Face, 
To riſing Fruits propitious Moon, 
That brings the fleeting Months apace. 


Each Nymph, become a wedded Dame, 
Shall ſay with Pride in future Days, 

When round the rolling Cent'ry came, 
1 join'd to ſing the feſtal Lays ; 


The Lays, that from our Virgin Throng 
The ſmiling Gods delighted heard, 
Compil'd by Horace ſkill'd in Song, 
And ſet to Muſick by the Bard. 


ward their Conjectures; endeavoured to lighten their Diffi- 
culties, and I flatter myſelf, that in advancing in the Ways 


You, noble Maids, and noble Boys, 
The chaſt Diana's chieſeſt care below, 
Whoſe dreadful Darts and Bow 
Fierce Tygers fear ; obſerve my Voice, 
Obſerve the meaſures of the publick Joys : 


Juſt Praiſes give Latona's Son; 
And ſing the Moon with her encreaſing Light, 
The beautcous Queen of Night, 
Kind to our Fruits, and ſwift alone 
To turn the rapid Months, and whirl em down. 


When Marriage Bands confine thy Love, f 
Then boaſt, as Years brought round the Feaſt, I plaid 
" The Tunes that Horace made: 
I ſung his Verſe ; and this did prove 
A pleaſing Tribute to the Gods above. . 


* 


which to me, I have bern-lnppy'ncogh/ts 
form, 8 — Order, the different —4 * 
em, which before were broken, and eQed..© . 


SANADON, 
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Tamas atavis 
Jam ſatis terris 


Solvitur acris hyems 
Quis multd gracilis, 
Scriberis Vario 
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Lydia dic per omnes 
Vides ut altd flat nive 


Tu nt queſieris 
Quem virum aut heroa 
Duem tu Lydia 

O navis referent 

Paſtor cum traheret 

O matre pulchra 

Velox amænum 
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